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INTRODUCTORY. 

more  than  a  new-born  babe  does  this  journal  apolo- 
^  gize  for  its  birth.  It  is  here  and  claims  its  right  to 


be.  It  was  born  within  the  wedlock  of  race-love  and 
the  desire  of  its  perpetuation.  It  has  come  with  a 
mind  to  stay.  It  believes  that  it  has  an  open  field,  in 
which  to  grow,  explore  and  disport  itself. 

Like  all  infants,  it  cries  for  help  and  support.  It  wants  to  be 
fondly  embraced  and  cordially  welcomed.  It  seeks  all  who  would 
lovingly  press  it  to  their  heart  and  promises  to  prove  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing  to  such.  It  hopes  to  grow  into  general  favor  and 
make  itself  widely  known  and  useful. 

It  not  only  is,  but  it  exists  for  a  special  purpose.  It  feels  that 
it  has  a  distinct  life  of  its  own  to  live.  It,  therefore,  comes  to  join  the 
large  journalistic  family  labeled  with  a  special  tag.  It  wears  this 
upon  its  very  face  (cover)  and  does  not  feel  like  dying  before  its 
recognized  mission  has  been  well  set  forth.  It  has  a  story  to  tell 
that  has  never  yet  been  fully  or  correctly  told.  It  has  a  treasure 
to  unearth  that  has  been  hidden  even  to  many  of  its  own  heirs. 
It  has  a  mine  of  poetic  gems  to  explore  that  must  not  be  allowed 
to  lie  m  oblivion  with  the  passing  of  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
couched.  It  has  a  wealth  of  biography  to  write,  which  must  place 
comparatively  unknown  names  today  into  the  galaxy  of  the  great 
and  renowned.  It  has  broken  bits  of  anecdote  and  sentiment  and 
reminiscence  to  gather,  as  beads  upon  a  string,  which  the  proud 
descendants  of  a  plain  but  sturdy  race  may  wear  as  a  golden  neck¬ 
lace  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  and  princes  of  other  race-classes. 
Its  very  name  must  declare  its  mission,  to  which  it  professes  to 
hold  itself  loyal. 

These  promises  it  shall  attempt  to  fulfil  by  adhering  to  its 
varied  purpose  under  different  assumed  departments.  It  shall 
chat  of  the  by-gones  by  conducting,  with  the  help  of  some  accom- 
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plished  personal  chaperon,  periodic  historic  pilgrimages  through 
the  very  heart  of  Pennsylvania-Germandom.  Here  the  old  actors 
shall  be  called  to  their  feet  again  and  past  events  be  reenacted  for 
the  benefit  of  its  party  of  excursionists.  It  believes  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  alone  will  win  it  many  friends — especially  since  these  periodic 
trips  will  be  so  cheap  in  cash  expenditure  and  equally  comfort¬ 
able  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  whatever  conditions  of 
health,  or  age,  or  weather. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘‘Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans”  it  shall 
talk  of  its  real  heroes  and  heroines,  who,  if  uncrowned  today,  are 
on  their  way  to  the  coronation  of  history.  It  proposes  to  make 
these  worthies  live  again  and  then  enshrine  them  in  some  West¬ 
minster  or  Saxon  Abbey  of  its  own.  Not  a  number  shall  go  forth 
that  does  not  show  the  face  and  tell  the  story  of  some  noble  actor 
with  whom  every  Teutonic  American  will  be  proud  to  claim 
kinship. 

And  in  order  that  this  young  fledgeling  may  keep  its  boastful 
pledges,  the  gentle  and  interested  reader  can  lend  a  hand.  The 
child  needs  food  and  clothing.  It  appeals  through  its  present 
guardian  for  additional  supporters  to  the  many  friends  already 
won.  And  we  would  say  that  it  lives  on  dates  and  deeds,  on 
actors  and  events,  on  history  and  biography,  on  poetry  and  anti¬ 
quity,  on  sentiment  and  complement  (if  you  watch  the  spelling). 
Probably  you  have  stored  away  in  scrap-books  and  portfolios 
what  might  help  to  make  a  meal  for  its  hungry  mouth. 

And  so  it  wants  to  wear  fine  clothes.  Enough  bank-notes,  of 
even  small  denomination,  will  make  its  appearance  so  respectable 
that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  to  adopt  it  into  his  own  home  and 
give  it  a  conspicuous  place  at  his  literary  center-table. 

And  now,  as  my  readers  have  been  introduced  to  this 
literary  youngster,  and  all  mean  to  heed  its  concluding  plea,  let 
me  say  in  its  behalf,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  do  that  so  very 
common  thing — putting  it  off.  Act  at  once.  If  not  already  a  paid 
subscriber,  send  in  your  name  this  very  day,  and  the  enrollment 
of  its  devoted  friends  shall  decide  the  cut  of  the  infant’s  coat. 

P.  S. — Jan.  29.  Due  to  trying,  anomalous,  but  unavoidable  de¬ 
lay  in  the  printing  office,  this  first  number  goes  out  late.  The 
promise  of  the  printer  unites  with  that  of  the  editor  to  assure  the 
reader  that  the  same  will  not  occur  again.  We  have  every  assur¬ 
ance,  therefore,  that  henceforth  issues  will  be  prompt,  appearing 
regularly  during  the  first  week  of  each  quarter.  The  Editor. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Qermans. 


Conrad  Weiser. 

W"E  begin  this  series  of  sketches  with  the  name  of  one, 
who,  though  born  abroad,  gave  to  his  adopted  country 
all  his  maturer  years  and  distinguished  services;  who, 
because  of  his  long  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  his  influence  among 
his  German-born  countrymen,  and  his  being  the  ancestor  of  a  large 
family  of  children — most  of  whom  became  conspicuous  public 
servants, — has  fittingly  been  termed  “a  father  of  the  so-called 
Pennsylvania-Germans.” 

Moreover,  it  is  conceded  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  there  was  not  a  more  patriotic  or  efficient  public 
servant  in  all  the  territory  of  the  famous  Quaker  colony  than 
Conrad  Weiser.  The  former  has  received  due  recognition  for 
his  illustrious  services  as  a  colonial  leader.  A  grateful  posterity 
has  worthily  enshrined  his  great  name  in  history  and  engraved  it 
in  marble.  The  story  of  his  life  has  oft  been  told  in  cold  type  and 
living  speech.  But  his  honest  German  rival  for  first  place  in 
public  service  in  that  early  period  of  Pennsylvania’s  history — 
Franklin’s  intimate  friend  and  colleague — has  been  allowed  to 
sleep  in  his  humble  grave  for  a  century  and  two-fifths  without 
any  such  marks  of  becoming  respect  as  even  a  fitting  monument, 
much  less  a  satisfactory  recognition  in  history.  This  seeming 
neglect  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his  kin  were 
modest  Germans,  that  he  lived  and  died  in  what  was  then  the 
State’s  frontier,  and  because  the  American  people  have  yet  been 
too  busy  to  hunt  up  all  their  early  heroes  and  do  them  honor.  The 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  more  than  the  giving  of  a  mere 
hint  of  this  notable  man’s  greatness  in  personal  worth  and  valued 
services.  It  will,  however,  attempt  to  do  this,  while  it  desires  to 
lead  its  readers  to  his  pioneer  homestead  and  neglected  grave. 

From  the  original  private  journal  of  this  brave  and  noble-heart¬ 
ed  patriot — a  transcript  copy  of  which  the  writer  has  in  hand — 
we  have  learned  the  story  of  his  immigration  and  settlement  in 
this  his  adopted  country  and  State,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
development  into  the  celebrated  official  Indian  interpreter,  as 
well  as  gained  a  glimpse  of  his  own  domestic  fireside.  This  ac- 
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count,  given  in  a  small  blank-book,  and  written  in  a  most  legible 
German  hand,  gives  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  as  November 
2,  1696,  in  the  village  of  Afstaedt,  in  the  county  of  Herrenberg, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  His  parents  and  progenitors  for 
generations  had  lived  and  been  buried  in  this  province.  His 
father  and  a  few  others  of  the  line  had  risen  to  the  office  of 
“Schiildheisz,”  or  chief  burgess,  and  were  generally  of  “patrician 
rank."  The  devastating  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  made  them  suffer  the  untold  exactions  and  indignities 
common  to  those  times  in  southern  Germany.  It  was  not  until 
these  became  absolutely  intolerable,  however,  and  after  his 
mother  had  died — to  whose  devotion  and  piety  touching  allusion 
is  made  in  this  autobiography — that  his  father,  in  1709,  left  the  old 
home,  and  with  eight  motherless  children  turned  his  face  for 
refuge  to  England,  ultimately  towards  America.  Of  this  family 
Conrad  was  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

The  father,  being  a  recognized  leader  in  his  community,  had 
persuaded  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen  to  take  his  own  way 
out  of  distress.  Accordingly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  benevolent 
Queen  Anne  of  England,  this  province  of  Germany  saw  at  this 
time  a  considerable  exodus.  The  stream  of  fugitives  flowed  down 
the  Rhine,  across  the  lower  North  Sea  and  up  the  Thames,  into 
London  and  the  presence  of  its  kindly  sovereign.  The  presence 
here,  at  this  time,  of  five  Mohawk  Indian  chiefs,  and  their  gener¬ 
ous  proffer  of  lands  up  the  Hudson,  formed  the  link  in  the  chain 
of  providences,  which  led  this  Christian  Queen,  at  her  own  ex¬ 
pense,  to  transfer  a  colony  of  four  thousand  Germans  to  this  new 
country.  The  fleet  of  ten  vessels  landed  in  New  York,  June  13, 
1710,  and  the  same  Fall  the  greater  portion  of  the  colony  took  up 
its  residence  on  Livingston's  Manor,  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the 
present  town  of  Newburgh*  is  situated. 

In  this  settlement,  however,  they  were  deceived.  They  had 
been  made  to  believe  that  this  was  the  land  offered  them  by  the 
Indians.  Their  imposition  became  apparent  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time,  they  found  themselves  within  the  clutches  of  a 
modern  Egyptian  bondage,  driven  to  burning  tar  and  cultivating 
hemp  for  a  grasping  corporation,  under  the  plea  of  thus  paying 
for  their  passage  across  the  sea,  and  without  any  prospects  of 


*The  most  palatial  hotel  of  this  historic  town  on  the  Hudson  today  is  named  “The 
Palatinate.” 
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land-ownership  whatever.  When  the  fraud  became  known,  loud 
complaints  were  made.  But  they  had  no  redress.  Their  only 
remedy  was  to  forsake  their  already  improved  acres,  and  look 
for  permanent  quarters  elsewhere.  Hence,  in  1713,  through  the 
leadership  of  the  elder  Weiser  and  other  deputies,  most  of  these 
colonists  were  settled  on  Indian  lands  in  the  now  famous  valleys 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie,  some  forty  miles  west  of  Albany. 
Here  speedily  a  number  of  villages  sprung  up,  named  after  the 
several  deputies,  the  principal  one  of  which  to  this  day,  we  are 
told,  is  known  as  IVciscrsdorf. 

These  negotiations  brought  the  elder  Weiser  into  intimate 
contact  with  an  Indian  chief,  named  Quagnant.  Visits  were  fre¬ 
quently  exchanged,  and  the  red-skinned  sachem  came  to  have 
quite  a  fondness  for  Conrad,  now  a  youth  of  seventeen.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1713,  Conrad,  with  his  fathers  con¬ 
sent,  took  up  quarters  with  this  new-made  friend.  Living  among 
savages  was  a  novel  and  trying  experience  for  this  German  youth 
of  tender  years  and  impressible  intellect,  who  was  here  given  a 
new  name — Tarachawagon — and  was  obliged  to  assume  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  mode  of  life.  He  records  his  experience  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

I  endured  a  great  deal  of  cold  in  my  situation,  and  by  spring  my  hun¬ 
ger  had  far  surpassed  the  cold,  although  I  had  poor  clothing.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  often  so  intoxicated  that,  for  fear  of  being  murdered,  I  hid 
myself  among  the  bushes.  During  the  latter  end  of  July  I  returned  to 
my  father  from  my  Indian  home.  I  had  acquired  a  tolerable  beginning, 
and.  in  fact,  understood  the  greater  part  of  the  Maqua  tongue. 

Whilst  such  an  experience  was  evidently  trying,  it  yet  had  its 
reward  in  that  physical  hardening  and  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  temperament,  habits  and  language  of  the  red  men  as 
served  him  in  such  excellent  stead  in  the  coming  years.  For  it 
was  shortly  afterward  that  his  services  as  an  interpreter  were 
called  into  requisition.  He  describes  his  introductory  efforts  as 
follows : 

About  an  English  mile  from  my  father’s  dwelling  a  few  families  of  the 
Maqua  tribe  resided,  and  a  number  of  that  nation  often  passed  to  and 
fro  on  their  hunting  expeditions.  It  frequently  happened  that  disputes 
arose  between  the  high-mettled  Germans  and  members  of  that  tawny 
nation.  On  such  occasions  I  was  immediately  sent  for  to  interpret  for 
both  parties.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  business,  but  no  pay.  None  of  my 
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people  understood  their  language,  excepting  myself,  and  by  exertion  1 
became  perfect,  considering  my  age  and  circumstances. 

Thus  it  came  that  this  notable  man  was  trained  for  his  con¬ 
spicuous  post  of  usefulness  to  the  varied  colonies  of  his  adopted 
country.  Early  the  fame  of  his  valued  services  spread  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  community,  until  the  name  of  this 
German  farmer  and  teacher  was  spoken  with  honor  in  distant 
parts. 

But  while  the  colony  was  making  laudable  progress  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  wilderness  into  a  habitable  and  productive  region,  sud¬ 
denly  their  happy  labors  were  again  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  seven  fattened  and  unscrupulous  land-speculators  from  Albany 
and  New  York,  who  stubbornly  asserted  their  rights  to  these  now 
improved  plantations  by  claim  of  previous  purchase.  One  can 
imagine  what  surprise  and  blasting  of  hopes  this  occasioned,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  it  “a  great  uproar  arose  at  Schoharie  and 
Albany.”  But  the  most  earnest  pleadings  were  of  no  avail. 

The  landlords  were  unscrupulous  and  insisted  upon  their  demands.  To 
them  what  was  the  Queen’s  favor  or  the  Indians’  generous  release  as 
against  their  alleged  vested  rights,  especially  if  by  presumption,  fraud  and 
threats  they  could  acquire  improvements  that  did  not  cost  them  any  la¬ 
bor  or  expense? — Montgomery. 

Their  only  way  to  retain  the  homes  they  had  built  and  the  acres 
they  had  purchased  and  improved  was  by  re-purchase.  This 
some,  by  force  of  circumstances,  were  constrained  to  do,  but  not 
until  they  had  exhausted  every  effort  in  the  local  courts  and  in 
London  for  redress. 

The  story  of  trial  and  delav  which  attended  the  three  chosen 
delegates — of  which  the  elder  Weiser  was  again  chief — who  jour¬ 
neyed  to  London  to  secure  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantation,  if  pertinent  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose,  were  too  lengthy  to  insert  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  after  several  years  of  investigation  the  outcome  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  William  Burnet  in  place  of  Robert  Hunter  as  the 
royal  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the  issuing  of  an  order  “to 
grant  (other)  lands  to  all  the  Germans  who  had  been  sent  to  New 
York  by  the  deceased  Queen  Anne.” 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  discouraged  and  defrauded  colonists 
were  getting  ready  to  make  another  flight.  Hearing  that  many 
of  their  countrymen  were  attracted  from  the  fatherland  by  liberal 
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offers  of  land  by  the  Penns,  as  many  as  sixty  families  turned  their 
careworn  faces,  in  the  spring  of  1723,  toward  the  frontier  of  this 
Quaker  colony.  The  account  of  their  road-cutting  to  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  their  construction  of  rafts  and  boats, 
and  their  flitting  down  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  Swatara  creek, 
thence  up  this  latter  stream  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  creek,  reads  more  like  some  adventurous  tale  than  a  page 
of  history. 

Here,  in  an  unbroken  wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages,  this 
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oft-defrauded  but  never  despondent  band  of  Germans  formed  one 
of  the  very  first  white  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  north  of  the 
South  Mountain  ridge.  They  were  followed,  six  years  later,  by 
another  migration  from  Schoharie,  among  whom  was  Conrad 
Weiser  and  his  young  family.  He  took  up  about  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  near  the  Tulpehocken,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the 
present  city  of  Reading.  As  soon  as  possible  these  settlers  se¬ 
cured  good  titles  to  these  possessions,  which  as  yet  had  not  been 
released  by  the  Indians  to  the  proprietaries.  Once  in  legal  pos- 
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session,  suitable  houses  were  erected  upon  the  same.  The  little 
stone  house,  built  and  occupied  by  Conrad  Weiser,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  From  it  went  forth 
this  illustrious  public  servant  on  his  manifold  errands  in  behalf  of 
the  public  weal  in  those  years  of  long  ago. 

The  transfer  of  residence  did  not  change  the  occupation  of 
Weiser.  For  several  years  he  kept  steadily  at  his  pursuit  of  clear¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  the  land  in  summer,  and  of  teaching  during 
several  winter  months.  His  countrymen  had  already  organized 
themselves  into  a  congregation  and  had  built  a  church  and  school- 
house. 

In  the  promotion  of  piety  and  education  Mr.  Weiser  was  cpiite 
active,  and  his  name  early  became  associated  as  a  leader  with  the 
history  of  the  first  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church,  now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Reed’s  Church.  In  the  absence  of  a  regular  pas¬ 
tor  he  would  often  exhort  or  preach  to  the  people.  That  he  was 
gifted  in  this  direction  is  evidenced  by  a  rich  German  dedication 
hymn  in  hand,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  composed  for 
use  at  the  consecration  service  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church, 
of  Reading,  Pa.,  (where  he  then  resided)  on  June  17,  1753.  His 
zeal  for  religious  advancement  sometimes  led  him  into  the  ways 
and  fellowship  of  several  religious  sects,  who  early  planted  them¬ 
selves  in  this  section.  Thus,  while  not  meaning  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  Church  of  his  choice  and  birth — which  was  the  Church  of 
Luther — he  yet  gave,  at  that  early  period  of  the  country’s  settle¬ 
ment,  of  his  time,  labor  and  means  to  promote  the  religious  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  countrymen,  settling  about  him,  who  held  to  differ¬ 
ent  creeds.  Hence  his  name  became  associated  with  the  earliest 
Church  enterprises  of  the  Moravians,  the  German  Baptists  and 
the  German  Reformed  in  this  community.  He  greatly  assisted  the 
Moravian  bishops  in  their  efforts  to  establish  missions  among  the 
Indians  by  personally  conducting  them  in  a  visit  to  Shamokin 
(now  Sunbury),  Pa.,  and  gratuitously  teaching  several  of  their 
missionaries,  in  his  own  home,  the  Indian  tongue.  He  dwelt  also 
for  a  time  within  the  Ephrata  community,  subject  to  their  rules 
and  regulations. 

His  acquaintance  with  Shekallamy,  the  great  representative  of 
the  Iroquois  nation,  resident  at  Shamokin,  led  this  chief,  as  early 
as  1731,  to  pay  Weiser  a  visit  at  Tulpehocken  and  induced  the  latter 
to  accompany  him  to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
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eminent,  and  have  him  act  as  his  interpreter.  This  first  service  as 
interpreter  in  the  new  province  not  only  secured  for  him  a  favor¬ 
able  introduction  to  the  authorities,  but  so  greatly  pleased  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council,  that  it  directed  his  services  to  be  paid,  though 
they  had  been  rendered  as  a  favor  to  Shekallamy.  From  this 
time  on  his  star  was  in  the  ascendency.  He  soon  became  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  Provincial  Government.  He  assisted  in  the  treaty 
between  it  and  the  Shawnees  Indians,  in  1732,  relative  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  South  and  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  for  several 
years  afterward,  until  this  treaty  was  brought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion,  the  appointed  messengers  of  both  parties  often  waited 
upon  him,  and  not  a  meeting  was  held  without  his  presence. 

His  reputation  as  an  honest  and*  reliable  interpreter  was  now 
established,  and  for  more,  than  twenty  years  thereafter  he  was  in 
almost  incessant  employ  of  the  different  colonial  governments. 
Thus,  while  William  Penn  made  one  treaty,  or  contract,  with  the 
Indians,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Conrad  Weiser  was  instrumental  in 
effecting  dozens  of  them.  The  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  Virginia  are  full  of  the  reports  concerning 
his  hazardous  and  lonely  journeys,  covering  hundreds  of  miles 
over  trackless  wildernesses,  with  no  resting  places  except  Indian 
villages.  These  services  brought  him  into  contact  with,  and  the 
favorable  notice  of,  the  foremost  men  and  officials  of  these  States. 
He  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Governors  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia,  and  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  on  most  intimate 
terms  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  he  journeyed  to  Al¬ 
bany  to  attend  the  first  conference  looking  towards  colonial  feder¬ 
ation,  and  with  whom  and  such  men  as  Governor  Hamilton,  Chief 
Justice  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
Dr.  William  Smith,  he  labored  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
within  the  province,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
settlers. 

The  debt  which  this  Republic  owes  to  the  memory  of  Conrad 
Weiser  has  never  been  generally  known,  nor  fully  recognized. 
Washington  spoke  some  appreciative  words  at  his  tomb,  and 
others  of  his  day,  in  high  position,  acknowledged  his  public 
worth,  but  we  of  this  generation  need  reminders,  such  like  the 
following,  to  have  our  hearts  kindle  and  glow  with  patriotic  ven¬ 
eration  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  C. 
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Shaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Penn- 
syvania,  in  a  recent  address :  “I  tried  several  years  ago  to  get 
into  one  of  our  school-books  the  name  of  Conrad  Weiser.  In  the 
same  sentence  occurred  the  name  of  Lindley  Murray.  The  name 
of  the  grammarian  was  allowed  to  s'tand,  that  of  the  Indian  inter¬ 
preter  was  cut  out,  as  if  the  prevention  of  grammatical  mistakes 
were  of  more  consequence  than  the  prevention  of  war  and  blood¬ 
shed  ;  as  if  parsing  were  of  more  consequence  than  peace-mak¬ 
ing.  I  resolved  that  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity  I  would  draw 
public  attention  to  the  services  of  the  man  who  negotiated,  or 
helped  to  negotiate,  every  important  treaty  made  during  his  life¬ 
time  with  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas. 

“At  the  time  when  the  French  occupied  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Lake  Regions,  whilst  the  English  occupied  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  it  was  a  question  whether  the  New 
World  should  be  dominated  by  the  civil  and  political  ideas  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  by  the  ecclesiasticism,  despotism  and  per¬ 
nicious  influences  of  the  French  people.  The  destinies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  and  Prussia  with  five 
millions,  were  to  be  decided  in  an  apparently  unequal  struggle 
with  the  combined  strength  of  Austria,  Russia,  France  and  other 
States,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  over  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions.  In  view  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  when  the  English  were 
pitted  against  the  French  and  the  Indians,  it  looks  as  if  the  red 
man  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  New  World. 

“Bancroft  tells  us  that  Six  Nations  remained  neutral,  but  he 
does  not  tell  how  this  neutrality  came  about.  Apparently  he  did 
not  know  that  the  great  Indian  interpreter,  Conrad  Weiser,  made 
a  trip  of  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Six  Nations  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  them  not  to  side  with  the  French.  It  was  a  trip  as 
heroic  as  that  of  marching  through  Georgia,  or  of  penetrating 
into  the  wilderness  of  Africa.  When  Conrad  Weiser  reached  the 
Six  Nations  two  French  emissaries  had  been  at  work  for  two 
days  trying  to  persuade  the  Indians  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
them  to  sweep  the  English  settlements  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Conrad  Weiser  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  the  quarrel  of 
the  French  with  the  English  was  not  one  in  which  the  Indians 
should  take  part,  and  thus  he  made  possible  the  triumph  of  the 
English  race  at  Quebec.  Conrad  Weiser  looms  up  one  of  the 
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moulding  factors  in  that  epoch-making  period  of  the  world's  his¬ 
tory,  which  gave  a  continent  to  the  English  nation,  and  by  his 
influence  over  the  red  man  he  helped  William  Pitt  and  Frederick 
the  Great  to  give  history  a  new  trend  and  to  save  the  northern 
half  of  the  New  World  from  those  Latin  influences  which  have 
cursed  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America/5 

Although  for  the  latter  half  of  his  life  Weiser  was  much  of  a 
public  servant  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  community,  but  gave  it 
all  the  time  and  attention  he  could  command.  We  have  already 
seen  what  he  did  for  schools  and  churches.  He  likewise  sought 
to  promote  local  government  and  general  advancement.  He  was 
early  appointed  by  the  authorities  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  law  he  was  conscientious,  vigilant  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  in  his  convictions  of  right.  He  also  succeeded  as  early  as 
1734  in  establishing  a  new  township  out  of  the  extensive  territory 
of  Tulpehocken,  and  in  1738  began  to  agitate  the  erection  of  a 
new  county  out  of  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia.  It  was  only  after  repeated  efforts,  however,  that  in 
1752  the  General  Assembly  finally  granted  this  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  of  whom  Weiser  was  chief  agitator.  The  new  county 
received  the  name  of  Berks  in  honor  of  the  native  county  of  the 
Penns,  in  England.  Weiser  likewise  busied  himself  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  opening  up  of  township  roads  for  the  greater  conve¬ 
nience  of  settlers.  His  name,  also,  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
the  newly-established  county  courts,  which  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  After  this  election  he  temporarily  located  at 
Reading,  the  streets  of  which  city  he  had  helped  to  lay  out  in 
1748,  along  the  most  prominent  one  of  which  (corner  of  Fifth 
and  Penn)  he  built  a  store  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
The  store  used  to  be  known  as  the  “White  Store, v  because  of  its 
white-plastered  walls.  The  building  is  standing  today — a  prized 
relic  of  this  enterprising  city. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  services  Weiser  ever  rendered  his 
own  community  was  what  he  did  to  protect  his  countrymen 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  committed  chiefly  during 
the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  red  men  had  gen¬ 
erally  been  friendly  to  Penn  and  his  colonists,  and  were  for  years 
on  peaceable  terms  with  the  German  settlers  in  the  Tulpehocken 
and  Swatara  valleys,  very  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Conrad 
Weiser.  But  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  French 
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and  English  colonies,  these  savage  neighbors  were  led  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  cheated  by  the  Penns  and  their  proprietaries, 
as  has  been  shown.  Certain  tribes  were,  therefore,  induced  to 
join  the  forces  of  the  former  and  avenge  themselves  upon  the 
latter  by  means  of  murderous  incursions  among  the  innocent 
frontier  settlers.  The  brunt  of  these  incursions — one  of  the  dark¬ 
est  chapters  of  the  history  of  that  period — fell  upon  the  settlers 
of  the  Tulpehocken.  Many  and  cruel  were  their  butcheries,  until 
life  and  property  were  constantly  in  jeopardy.  Scalping-knife, 
tomahawk  and  torch  were  freely  used  by  these  wily  and  treacher¬ 
ous  French  hirelings.  And  yet  the  most  urgent  pleas  for  help 
long  fell  upon  deaf  ears  with  the  Provincial  Government.  But 
in  Weiser  the  white  settlers  had  a  loyal  and  persistent  leader. 
Among  the  most  stirring  letters  that  can  be  written  are  his  ap¬ 
peals  to  Governor  Morris,  in  their  behalf.  But  it  was  not  until  a 
visit  had  been  made  and  the  case  was  laid  in  person  before  the 
peace-loving  authorities  that  Weiser  and  his  countrymen  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arousing  the  Quaker  Government  of  that  day  to  proper 
action.  Finally,  however,  troops  were  sent  and  the  proper  mili¬ 
tary  measures  put  into  operation.  And  soon  the  white  people 
had  shelter  and  protection  against  their  cruel  and  hostile  foes. 
Conrad  Weiser  and  his  sons  were  themselves  volunteers  and 
leaders  in  the  effort  of  their  expulsion.  The  former,  having  been 
commissioned  colonel  of  an  improvised  regiment  of  farmers,  con¬ 
ducted  a  bold  march  up  the  entire  valley  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
superintended  the  erection  and  garrisoning  of  a  number  of  Indian 
forts  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Weiser  raised  a  large  and  honorable  family  of  children,  seven  of 
whom  survived  him.*  His  journal  makes  touching  allusion  to  the 
death  of  several  children,  who  preceded  him  in  their  journey  to  the 
spirit  land.  Among  those  grown  to  maturity  were  several  sons, 
who  figured  prominently  during  the  French  and  Indian,  and  the 
Revolutionary  wars.  Honor  and  renown  has  been  reflected,  in¬ 
deed,  from  almost  every  line  of  descent  upon  this  distinguished 
sire.  From  his  youngest  son,  Benjamin,  descended  a  great- 
grandson,  who  was  a  learned  and  distinguished  author  and  divine 


*  On  page  976  in  old  edition  of  “Hallischen  Nachrichten,”  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  the  author,  alludingto  period  of  first  migration  writes:  “Our  young  intepreter (Conrad 
Weiser),  remained  in  Schohary.  In  1720  he  entered  into  the  state  of  matrimony  with  a 
German  Christian  person  of  Evangelical  parentage,  and  begat  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 
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in  his  day,  Dr.  Reuben  Weiser,  who  died  about  ten  years  ago  in 
Denver,  Col.  From  another  son  sprang  the  family  of  ministers, 
who,  in  the  German  Reformed  fold,  gained  distinction  as  earnest 
preachers  and  graceful  writers,  the  last  scion  of  whom,  a  noted 
author,  but  recently,  until  death  released  him,  served  his  Church 
as  pastor  at  Pennsburg,  Pa.  He  has  written  a  very  clever  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  honored  great-grandsire,  in  which  is  collected  much 
of  the  official  correspondence  of  this  public  servant.  But  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  illustrious  honors — such  as  come  in  the  higher  walks 
of  statesmen,  jurists,  litterateurs  and  divines — have  been  gained 
by  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  daughter.  Her  marriage  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  the  “Patriarch  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church  in  America,”  already  gave  her  an  honored  place. 
But  motherhood  of  a  famous  family  only  added  to  her  honors  and 
those  of  both  her  distinguished  husband  and  sire.  Her  eldest  son 
was  John  Peter  Gabriel,  the  preacher-general,  who  fought  with 
Washington  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  served 
for  years  in  both  houses  of  the  United  States  Congress.  The 
second  born  was  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad,  for  a  long  time 
minister  of  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  of  New  York,  afterwards 
filling  such  prominent  offices  of  State  as  membership  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  United 
States  Congress,  of  which  lower  house  he  was  twice  chosen 
speaker.  Another  son  was  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernest,  a  noted 
scientific  scholar  and  author,  a  specialist  and  authority  in  botany, 
and  for  nearly  forty  years  the  famous  and  beloved  pastor  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Her  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  Emanuel  Schultze,  for  forty  years 
pastor  of  the  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  Church,  was  the  mother  of 
an  honorable  family  of  children,  among  whom  was  J.  Andreas, 
the  learned  and  popular  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  succeeding  sketch  will  be  treated  some  of  the  illustrious 
descendants  of  this  pioneer  branch. 

The  many  hardships  and  the  arduous  labors  of  Weiser  began 
in  time  to  tell  on  his  strength  and  health.  1  his  is  especially  true 
of  the  exposures  involved  during  the  hostility  with  the  Indians. 
His  letters  in  these  years  make  frequent  allusions  to  his  low 
state  of  health.”  Though  anxious  on  account  of  these  infirmities 
to  retire,  yet  such  was  his  patriotism  that  he  could  not  at  three 
score  years  conscientiously  grant  himself  this  coveted  boon.  Ilis 
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distinguished  son-in-law,  Muhlenberg,  writes  concerning  the 
effect  this  last  military  undertaking  had  on  Weiseffs  spiritual  and 
physical  welfare  as  follows : 

This  charge  did  him  and  his  children  more  harm  in  body  and  soul 
than  anything  before.  He  was  already  aged  and  infirm,  accustomed  to 
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domestic  care,  and  was  now  obliged  to  be  often  absent  from  home  to 
confer  with  our  leaders  and  the  European  warriors  concerning  Indian 
matters. 

Yet  man’s  most  merciful  and  compassionate  Mediator  and  Friend, 
who  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  prolonged  his  natural  life  to 
the  very  termination  of  this  dreadful  war,  and  granted  him  an  especial 
respite  of  grace,  thus  allowing  him  time  to  reflect  and  to  wash  every  stain 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  purify  his  robes,  work  out  his  soul’s  salvation 
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with  fear  and  trembling,  and  await  a  gracious  end.  It  certainly  means 
much  to  be  and  remain  a  Christian.* 

Thus  Weiser  spent  but  the  last  brief  evening  hour  of  his  life 
in  quiet.  On  Saturday,  July  12,  1760,  he  went  from  his  residence 
in  Reading  to  his  country  home  in  his  wonted  health.  Here  he 
was  suddenly  seized  on  the  following  day  with  a  severe  attack  of 
colica  pituitosa,  from  which  he  died  about  noon  of  the  same  day. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  burying  plot,  near  the 
house,  on  the  15th,  when  his  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Nicolas  Kurtz, 
preached  an  appropriate  funeral  sermon.  Here,  close  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Womelsdorf,  his  grave  is 
found,  marked  by  a  simple  sand-stone,  whose  well-nigh  effaced 
epitaph  reads  as  follows  :f 


Dieses  i/'t 

die  Ruhe- alette 
des  WEYL  EhReN 
GeAchTeN  M.  CON- 
RAdl  WeiseRS  Der- 
seLbiGe  GebohreN 
1696.  D.  2  NOVember 
in  ASTAET,  im  AmT 
HerreNBerg,  IM  WIT 
TeNberger  Lande. 
Und  GESTOrBen 
1760  D.  13  Julius 
1ST  AIT  WordeN 
64  Jahr  8  M.  3  W.  6  T. 


The  death  of  Weiser  was  a  severe  affliction  to  both  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  State  authorities.  Suitable  notice  was  taken  of 
the  same  at  an  Indian  Conference  held  in  Easton,  Pa.,  August  3, 
1761,  where  the  Indian  spokesman  and  Governor  Hamilton  gave 


*  Translated  from  the  German  in  “Hallischen  Nachrichten.” 

f  “This  is  the  resting-place  of  the  highly  honored  M.  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  born 
Nov.  2,  1696,  in  Afstaet,  in  the  County  of  Herrenberg,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  ; 
and  died  1760,  the  13th  day  of  July,  reaching  the  age  of  64  years,  8  months,  3  weeks,  6 
days.”  N.  B.— There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  reckoning  of  his  age. 
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expression  of  their  sense  of  mutual  loss  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
for  his  worth  and  character.  The  State  Secretary,  Hon.  Richard 
Peters,  wrote:  “Poor  Mr.  Weiser  is  no  more;  he  died  suddenly 
in  the  summer,  and  has  not  left  any  one  to  fill  his  place  as  Pro¬ 
vincial  Interpreter.” 

Many  pilgrimages  have  been  made  to  his  grave.  The  most 
noted  visitor,  doubtless,  was* the  illustrious  Washington,  who, 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
(November  13,  1793,)  stopped  on  his  journey  to  pay  his  tribute 
of  esteem  to  the  memory  of  this  worthy  hero.  While  standing 
by  the  grave  he  gave  utterance  to  words  of  highest  laudation, 
indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  this  country  should  ever  revere 
his  name. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  a  century  and  more  has  elapsed  since 
these  words  were  uttered,  and  that  the  proper  tokens  of  honor 
still  remain  to  be  performed.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  seconded  by  other  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  looks  towards  erecting  a  fitting  monument  to  this 
great  man’s  honor  at  no  distant  day. 

We  append  a  carefully-prepared  genealogical  table  of  the  Wei¬ 
ser  family,  furnished  us  by  Mr.  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  himself  a 
scion  of  this  stock  through  the  Muhlenberg  line. 

WEISER  GENEALOGY. 

1 —  Jacob  Weiser,  b.  ab.  1590.  Chief  Burgess  of  Gross-Aspach,  county 

of  Backnaug.  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  Germany. 

2 —  Jacob  Weiser,  b.  ab.  1625.  Also  Chief  Burgess  of  Gross-Aspach. 

3 —  John  Conrad  Weiser,  b.  1660,  d.  1746,  m.  Anna  Magdalena  Vebele,  b. 

1666,  d.  May  1,  1709,  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  of  whom  the 
following  survived  her  in  1710:  Catharine,  Margaret,  Magdalena, 
Sabina,  Conrad,  George  Frederick,  Christopher  Frederick,  Barbara 
and  John  Frederick.  He  married — 2d — a  German  woman  in  1711, 
who  died  1781,  and  had  Jacob,  Rebecca  and  John  Frederick.  He 
was  leader  of  the  Palatine  emigration  to  New  York  Province  in 
1710,  and  commanded  the  German  contingent  in  the  British  army 
raised  to  march  on  Montreal  1711. 

4 —  John  Conrad  Weiser,  b.  Nov.  2,  1696,  d.  July  13,  1760,  m.,  1720,  Anna 

Eve  - ,  b.  Jan.  25,  1700,  d.  Dec.  27,  1778.  Head  of  the  Indian 

Bureau,  Province  of  Penna.,  commissioned  Justice  of  the  Peace 
1741,  President  Judge  Berks  county  courts,  1752,  till  death;  Lieut. 
Colonel,  Oct.  31,  1755,  commanding  First  Battalion  Penna.  Regi¬ 
ment  during  French  and  Indian  War.  Resident  of  Tulpehockenr 
Berks  county,  and  there  buried.  His  children  were: 
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1 —  Philip  Weiser,  b.  Sept.  7,  1 722,  d.  March  27,  1761,  m.  Nov. 

22,  1748,  Sophia,  dau.  Peter  Riem.  He  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
inherited  the  homestead.  He  had: 

(1)  John  Conrad  Weiser,  b.  Aug.  30,  1749,  d.  Feb.  1, 

1803,  m.  Barbara - ,  b.  Feb.  8,  1753,  d.  Dec. 

15,  1825.  He  was  1st  Lieut.  Capt.  Mich.  Wolf’s 
Co.,  Col  Patton’s  Battalion,  Berks  Co.  Militia, 
1776,  on  duty  South  Amboy;  Capt.  4th  Co.,  6th 
Battalion,  1777,  and  Capt.  in  6th  Battalion,  1778. 
He  located,  latterly  along  the  Susquehanna,  near 
the  present  Selinsgrove.  He  had  twelve  children, 
four  dying  young:  Benjamin,  Frederick,  Freder¬ 
ick,  Peter,  Daniel,  Sophia,  Hannah,  Phillippina, 
Mary,  Catharine  and  Johannes. 

(2)  Peter  Weiser,  b.  Apr.  26,  1751. 

(3)  Jabeth  Weiser,  b.  July  3,  1753,  d.  May,  16,  1829,  m. 

Maria  Elizabeth  Wengert,  b.  1754,  d.  1835.  He 
was  blind  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  They 
had:  John  Philip,  John,  Maria  Catharine,  Samuel, 
Solomon,  Henry  Solomon,  Eva,  Maria  Elizabeth, 
Maria  Phillippina,  Sarah  and  Rebecca. 

(4)  Philip  Weiser,  who  had  Maria  Margaretta,  Benja¬ 

min,  Peter  and  John  Jacob. 

2 —  Anna  Madlina  Weiser,  b.  Jan.  13,  1725,  d.  March  16,  1742.  * 

3 —  Anna  Maria  Weiser,  b.  June  24,  1727,  d.  Aug.  23,  1802,  m. 

Apr.  22,  1745,  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  b.  Sept. 
6,  1711,  d.  Oct.  7,  1787  (with  long  list  of  descendants). 

4 —  Frederick  Weiser,  b.  Dec.  24,  1728,  d.  ab.  1790,  m.,  Dec.  3, 

1751,  Amelia  Zoeller. 

5 —  Peter  Weiser,  b.  Feb.  27,  1730. 

6 —  Christopher  Weiser  (a  twin),  b.  Feb.  15,  1731,  lived  15  weeks. 

6 — Jacob  Weiser  (a  twin),  b.  Feb.  15,  1731,  lived  13  weeks. 

8 —  Elizabeth  Weiser,  b.  June  19,  1732,  d.  1736. 

9 —  Margaret  Weiser,  b.  Jan.  28,  1734,  m.,  1st,  Heintzelman,  2d. 

Finker. 

to — Samuel  Weiser,  b.  Apr.  23,  1735. 

11 —  Benjamin  Weiser,  b.  July  18,  1736,  lived  3  months. 

12 —  Jabez  Weiser,  b.  Aug.  11,  1740,  lived  17  days. 

13 —  Hanna  Weiser,  b.  Feb.  27,  1742,  d.  Aug.  11,  1742. 

14 —  Benjamin  Weiser,  b.  Aug.  12,  1744. 


Poetic  (jems 


Under  this  head  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  such  floating  gems  as 
appeal  strongly  to  our  German  stock.  The  editor  solicits  for  their  pre¬ 
servation  contributions,  original  and  selected.  If  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  dialect  they  will  be  preferable.  None  of  a  low  or  base  order 
will  be  printed.  We  hope  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  selections  made 
in  this  number.  They  are  all  of  high  order  of  sentiment  and  poetic  merit. 
The  sentiment  of  the  one  by  Dieffenbach  reminds  us  of  Tennyson’s 
“Brook”  and  Sam  W.  Foss’  “A  Brook  and  a  Life.” 

DER  ART  DEN GERSTOCK.  * 

E’n  Geclicht  nach  der  Pennsylvanisch-Deutsclier  Mundart. 

Von  Eee  E.  Grumbine,  Esq. 


Der  alt  Dengelstock, 

Dort  steckt  er  im  Block, 
Unner’m  alte  Pund-appel  Baum* 
Am  Nasht  henkt  die  Sens — 
Der  Reche  bei  der  Fenz — 

Seh  alles  wie’n  schoener  Traum. 

Die  Sonn’  geht  ’uf, 

Kumm  Buwe,  shteht  ’uf. 

*  Schon  long  sin  die  Hahne  am 
kraehe; 

Dir  faule  Beng'le, 

Macht  euch  ans  deng’le, 

Noch  ’em  Frueshtick  gehts  ans 
maehe. 

Wann  die  Sens  werd  shtumb, 
Is  der  Oxe-horn  Kumb, 

Mit  ’em  Wetzste’  au’  net  weit. 

Un’  der  Hammer  wie’n  Glock 
Uf  em  Dengelstock, 

Spielt  sei  Lied, — Ich  he’ers  noch 
Heut. 

“Klingel,  klengel, 

Wetz  un’  dengel, 

Der  Dengelstock  klangt  un’  klingt; 
Klingel,  klengel, 

Hammer  un’  dengel, 

He’er  was  der  Dengelstock  singt.” 

Der  Thau  ’uf  ’em  Grass, 

Es  glizert  wie  Glass, 

Im  frue-morge  Sonneschein; 

*  A  poem  first  read  before  the  Eebanon 


Dick  falle  die  G’maade, 

In  der  Sens  ihre  Paade, 

So  g’raad  wie’n  Soldate-Lein. 

Die  Fenze-meis  springe, 

Ich  he’er  die  Foegel  singe, 

Bei  de  Heu-macher  ’uf  ’em  Feld; 
’En  Tausend  Ihme  brumme, 
Um  die  suesse  wilde  Blumme, 
Froh  un’  lustig  die  ganse  Welt. 

Un’  die  Krabbe,  die  schlechte, 
Sin  immer  am  fechte, 

Was’n  Larme  dort  druewe  in  de’ 
Flecke; 

Ihr  Gezank  un’  Geschelt, 
Schallt  weit  viewer’s  Feld, 
Un’  der  Bull-frog  im  Dam  thut’s 
verschrecke. 

Horch  wie  der  alt  Lerch 
Doch  peifft  ’uf  der  Zwerch, 

Sei  froeliches  Morge-lied; 

Un’  die  Maeher  die  schwinge 
Ihre  Sense  un’  singe — 

(’Sis  frueli,  un’  sie  sin  noch  net 
mied.) 

“  ‘Der  Wetz  is  gut, 

Der  Wetz  is  gut. 

Der  Hinnersht  hat  die  Schlang  im 
Hut’; 

Es  schneit  sich  gut, 

H’en  Kraft  im  Blut, 

Die  Arwe’t  leicht  bei  guter  Muth!” 

County  Historical  Society. 
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Mid  e’m  Korb  kommt  die 
Maad, — 

Am  End  von  der  G’maad, 

I’m  Schatte-baumes  kuehle  Rub¬ 
'S  werd  nie  vergesse 
'S  Nein-uhr  Shtick  zu  esse, 
Bei’m  Heu-mache, — ’s  g’hert  dazu. 

Die  Sonn’  werd  bal’  he’ess, 
Raus  presst  sie  der  Schwe’ess, 
Un'  schwerer  drueckt  immer  die 
Hitz, 

Der  Knecht  kommt  zu  springe, 
Frish  Wassar  zu  bringe, 

Mit  der  alte  holz’ne  Stitz. 

Dort  he’ert  mir  laute  Shtimme, 
Die  Buwe  sin  am  Schwimme, 
Im  Damm  werd  gebozelt  un’  ge- 
krishe; 

Un’  dort  drunne  im  Krickli, 
Im  Loch  unner  ’m  Brueckli, 
Wahrhaftig  sin  sie  au’  am  Fische. 

Horch!  ’s  mittag’s  Horn  geht, 
Bis  an’s  End  werd’s  g’maeht, 
Un’  dann  geht  Alles  noch ’m  Haus, 
’S  Esse  schmackt  doch  gut, 

E’  kurze  Stund  werd’s  g’ruht, 
Un’  no’  ’uf’s  Feld  wieder  ’naus. 

Die  Sonn’  is  bal’  nieder 
Die  Nacht  kommt  bal’  wieder, 
Die  Schatte  wer’e  laenger  ’uf  ’m 
Bode’; 

Die  Kueh  gehne  he’m. 

Die  Foegel  noch  de  Baem’, 
Aus  de  Loecher  hupse  die  Krotte. 

Gefuettert  is  es  Vieh, 

Gemolke  sin  die  Kueh, 

Der  Hund  is  loss  von  der  Kett; 
Schliess  die  Thuere  zu 
’S  is  Zeit  fur  noch  der  Ruh, 
Die  Hinkle  sin  schon  lang  im  Bett. 

Der  alt  Dengelstock, 

Dort  shteckt  er  im  Block, 
Unner’ m  alte  Pund-appel  Baum; 


'S  is  Feuer-ovet  g’macht, 

’S  geht  stark  ’uf  die  Nacht, 
Schlaf  sanft,  un’  ’n  suesser  Traum. 

Drauss’  hoert  mir  gar  nix, 

A’s  wie  der  alt  Krix, 

Er  singt  zu’m  Mond  die  gans 
Nacht; 

Ke’n  Elend  un’  ke’  Kummer, 
Verstoert  der  suesse  Schlum- 
mer, 

Wo  die  Unschuld  wohnt,  Gott 
wacht. 

Un’  des  is  es  Lied 
Des  singt  mir  im  Gemueth, 
Wan  ich  an  der  Dengelstock  denk, 
Die  Kindheit’s  Verlange, 

Sin  fur  ewig  vergange 
’S  is  mei’m  Herz’n  recht  Gekrenk. 

’S  Dengel-lied  hat  g’shtoppt; 

’S  werd  nimme  me’  gekloppt; 
Shtumb  mit  Rusht  henkt  die  Sens 
am  Nasht; 

Zum  dengle  hat’s  ke’  Noth 
Die  liebe  Hand  is  Tod, 

Ewig  Ruh  von  weltliche  Last. 


Bal  kommt  der  Fater  Zeit, 
Mit  der  Sens  maeht  er  die  Leut 
Von  sei’m  Feld; 

Alles  Lewe  schneit  er  ab, 

Er  thut  ernte  fur  das  Grab, 

Alle  Welt. 

Sei  Sens  is  immer  scharf, 

Weit  reicht  sei’  langer  Warff, 
Trefft  er  mich; 

Kommt  er  Morge,  kommt  er 
Heut, 

Is  er  nah,  oder  is  er  weit, 

Trefft  er  dich! 

Ohne  Wetz  un’  ohne  Dengel, 
Aller  Holm  un’  aller  Stengel, 
’Uf  sei’  g’maad: 

Er  maeht  fur  Ewigkeit, 

Alles  fallt  vor  seiner  Schneit, 
In  die  Laad. 
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HEIMW.ER  rs. 

[From  Fisher’s  “Kurzweil  und  Zeit- 
fertreib  ”] 

Am  Abend  stand  ein  Alter  Mann 

An  einer  Kirchhofmauer, 

Und  dacht  an  Jugend,  Mannheit, 
Aelt, 

Und  Todeskampf  im  Trauer. 

Nun,  kam  ein  Maedchen,  frisch 
und  g’sund, 

Gekleidet  schoen  und  fein, 

Ging  durch  die  g’welbte  Pforte, 
und 

Nach  Kirchhofs  Pfad  hinein. 

“Fuerchst  du  dich  nicht?”  fragt 
jetzt  der  Mann  , 

“Fuer  Graeber,  Grabstein, 
Baeum?” 

“Ach  nein,  mein  Vater,  sprach  es 
dann 

“Das  Pfaedchen  fuehr’t  nur 
Heim.” 

Nun,  sprach  der  Mann,  ganz  leis 
und  weint 

Dort  hinten  einem  Strauch, 

“Mein  Weg  nach  Heimath,  Ruh’, 
und  Freund’, 

Liegt  durch  den  Kirchhof, 
auch.” 


HOMEWARDS. 

Translation  by  J.  H.  Redseckf.r. 

At  eve  an  old  man,  sad  and  lone, 

Stood  by  a  churchyard  wall. 

And  thought  of  youth,  manhood 
and  age, 

And  death,  the  foe  of  all. 

Then  came  a  little  maiden  fair 

With  sweet  and  winsome  way 

Passed  through  the  gateway,  to  the 
path, 

That  down  the  churchyard  lay. 

“Do  you  not  fear  amidst  these 
graves 

And  tombstones,  here  to  tread?” 

“O,  no,  this  path  leads  to  my 
home, 

Kind  sir,  why  should  1  dread?” 

“Ah!  yes,”  he  softly  said  and 
sighed, 

While  tears  bedim’d  his  eyes. 

“My  way  to  home,  and  friends,  and 
rest, 

Too,  through  the  churchyard 
lies.” 


DAS  KIND  UND  DAS  BACHLEIN.  THE  CHIED  AND  THE  BROOK- 


By  G.  Chr.  Diefffnbacf. 

“Was  eilst  du  so, 

Du  Baechlein  froh, 
Durch’s  gruene  Thai  dahin? 
So  bleib  doch  hier 
Und  spiel  mit  mir 
Weil  ich  so  gut  dir  bin?” 

Das  Baechlein  spricht: 

“Das  kann  ich  nicht, 
Du-zu  hab’  ich  kein  Zeit; 
Hab’  viel  zu  thun 
Und  darf  nicht  ruh’n, 
Muss  heute  noch  gar  weit! 

“Muss  hurtig  geh’n 
Das  Muehlrad  dreh’n 
Da  drunten  in  dem  Thai; 
Muss  traenken  auch 
Nach  altem  Brauch 
Die  Bluemlein  allzumal. 


Translation  by  P.  C.  C. 

“Why  hurry  so, 

Glad  brook  to  go 
On  through  the  flowery  dell? 
Say,  won’t  you  stay 
With  me  to  play, 

Since  I  like  you  so  well?” 

The  brook  replies, 

While  wish  denies: 

“I  have  no  time  to  stay; 

Have  much  to  do. 

Nor  rest  may  woo, 

Must  travel  far  to-day 

“Must  quickly  go 
To  vale  below 
The  miller’s  wheel  to  turn; 
Must  sprinkle,  too, 

With  old-time  dew 
The  flowers,  lest  they  burn. 
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“Die  Schaeflein  klein 
Dort  warten  mein, 

Schrei’n  durstend  schon  nach  mir; 
D’rum  bring  ich  schnell 
Vom  frischen  Quell 
Das  Wasser  ihnen  hier. 

“Dann  muss  ich  hin 
Zur  Bleicherin, 

Muss  giesen  dort  ihr  Tuch, 

Bis  dass  es  rein, 

Und  weis  mag  sein— 

Hab’  ich  nicht  Mueh’  genug? 

“Leb’  wohl,  mein  Kind, 

Ich  muss  geschwind 
Nun  an  die  Arbeit  geh’n; 

Zum  Meer  ists  weit 
Hab’  keine  Zeit, 

Bei  dir  hier  lang’  zu  steh’n.” 


“The  lambkins  small 
Are  waiting  all 
And,  panting,  bleat  for  me; 

To  them  I  bring, 
Post-haste  from  spring 
This  cooling  drink  you  see. 

“Next,  by  command, 

Must  be  on  hand 
The  bleacher’s  cloth  to  wet 
Until  it  shine 
All  wmte  and  fine — 
Should  I  have  more  task  yet? 

“Farewell,  my  child, 

Be  reconciled, 

While  I  to  task  must  haste; 
I’m  far,  you  see. 

From  the  wide  sea, 

And  have  no  time  to  waste.” 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMANS. 

A  Sonnet. 

BY  REV.  MATTHIAS  SHEELEIGH,  D.D. 

Wherever  I  abroad  may  wander  far, 

And  mingle  with  the  varied  tongues  of  men, 

Or  shall  essay  the  task  to  trace  my  pen 
In  sketching  life  in  marked  particular, 

Spontaneous  promptings  shall  me  homeward  bear, 
To  press  around  your  doors  and  hearths  again, 
To  note  your  ways  with  keener  zest  than  when, 
As  one  with  you,  I  all  your  life  could  share: 

’Twill  yield  fresh  joy  your  quiet  life  to  see, 

’Mid  peerless  farms,  right  in  our  country’s  heart, 
Where  erst  our  stalwart,  pious  ancestry 

Sought  rest  from  war  and  persecution’s  art, — 
Fresh  joy  to  use  the  old  language  frank  and  free, 
And  in  your  soulful  worship  bear  a  part. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 
Pennsylvania-Germandom. 


A  TRIP  OVER  THE  HORSE-SHOE  PIKE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  journal  to  take  its  readers  on  periodic  historic 
pilgrimages  through  the  heart  of  the  territory  first  settled  by  our  German 
pioneers  of  Pennsylvania.  For  this  purpose  it  shall  take  certain  town 
centers  as  starting  points  and  from  thence  follow  its  diverging  old  high¬ 
ways,  as  one  would  go  from  a  wheel’s  hub  along  its  spokes  to  the  rim. 
We  will  thus  visit  all  our  older  towns  lying  within  the  Germanic  belt  of 
the  State  and  from  thence  to  the  surrounding  country  historically.  We 
shall  endeavor  in  a  chatty  style,  aided  by  pen  and  pencil,  crayon  and  cam¬ 
era,  to  entertain  and  instruct  our  readers,  and  point  out  things  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest  to  the  chronicler  and  the  antiquarian. 

We  have  chosen  Harrisburg  as  our  first  excursion  center.  What  matter 
that  German  annals  of  the  State  did  not  begin  here,  or  that  this  city’s  an¬ 
cient  history  is  written  in  Scotch-Irish?  We  will  get  to  Germantown — 
that  first  American  camping-ground  of  our  ancestral  stock — by  and  by. 
JSior  will  it  harm  us  to  get  an  early  look  at  this  old  neighbor  of  ours  who 
shared  our  pioneer  hardships  and  helped  to  fell  Penn’s  vast  forest  and 
fight  our  early  battles,  even  though  his  name  begins  with  “Mac,”  and  his 
blood  had  a  strain  of  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  in  it.  It  was  staunch,  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  in  many  cases  has  mixed  well  with  that  of  the  Saxon.  Even  if 
he  sometimes  sneered  at  the  “dumb  Dutch,”  the  latter  has  long  since 
taken  his  land — by  honest  purchase — and  occupied  his  old  town  by  the 
historic  Susquehanna. 

It  is  most  convenient  for  our  purpose  to  begin  our  pilgrimage  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  and  that  should  be  sufficient.  The  guide  should  have  something 
to  say  in  this  matter.  Besides,  Harrisburg  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
a  convenient  railroad  center.  What  schemes  have  not  been  railroaded 
to,  through,  or  at  this  State’s  capital!  So,  then,  without  another  word, 
as  tally-ho  is  rigged  up  and  steeds  are  prancing,  we’ll  be  off  for  our  first 
historic  jaunt. 

Harrisburg  has  a  number  of  ancient  land-marks,  suggesting  a  suitable 
meeting  and  starting  point.  The  site  of  old  John  Harris’  log  cabin  and 
his  grave  are  marked  today.  The  son’s  mansion,  erected  in  1766,  the  old 
home  of  Simon  Cameron,  is  yet  standing  and  is  covered  with  fame  and 
historic  incident.  But  we  shall  not  wander  through  the  city  founder’? 
old  haunts  now,  but  congregate  in  its  very  heart,  on  Market  Square, 
where  the  nerve  center  of  the  city’s  street-car  line  is  located,  and  where, 
on  its  southeast  corner,  stood  a  century  ago  and  until  recent  times,  the 
“Washington  Tavern,”  so  named,  presumably,  because  it  entertained 
President  Washington  and  his  body  guard  on  the  night  of  October  3, 
1794,  when  on  their  way  from  Philadelphia  to  quell  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
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Bon.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  commodious  Commonwealth  Ho¬ 
tel,  but  the  event  which  called  forth  a  strong  patriotic  address  by  its  citi¬ 
zens,  voiced  by  its  burgesses,  Conrad  Bombaugh  and  Alex.  Berryhill 
(see  Penn’a  Archives,  2  Series,  Vol  iv.,  pp.  329-31) — the  former  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania-German,  of  Lancaster  county  birth  and  of  highest  esteem  and 
position  in  Harrisburg — eclipses  historically  every  other  event.  The  re¬ 
ply  of  Washington  makes  one  feel  that  one  is  walking  among  a  high  class 
of  patriots  as  we  come  face  to  face  with  these  old  worthies  of  the  capital 
city,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Chief  Magistrate’s  visit,  had  hoisted  a  flag  at 
this  point,  upon  which  was  inscribed  “Liberty  and  Equality,”  as  opposed 
to  the  red  flag  of  insurrection,  hoisted  by  the  Whiskey  Boys. 

But  our  trip  is  not  westward, — and  hence  we  must  part  company  with 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  at  this  old  hostelrie,  and  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  east  to  the  Horse  Shoe  pike,  over  ten  miles  of  which  the  illustrious 
Chief  Executive  and  his  eastern  army  had  traveled  in  this  historic  trip  to 
the  west. 

The  Horse  Shoe  Pike!  What  a  flood  of  history,  of  traffic  and  checkered 
life  lies  along  this  ancient  highway!  It  would  be  of  interest  to  recount 
the  story  of  its  own  construction  a  century  ago,  to  watch  the  tide  of  emi¬ 
gration  that  settled  along  its  line  or  flowed  on  to  the  west  beyond,  and 
to  note  the  healthy  life-blood  of  old-time  commerce  that  freely  circulated 
up  and  down  this  early  artery  of  the  State.  But  this  would  only  delay  us 
and  make  us  miss  the  exhilaration  of  our  trip.  We  shall  see  ghosts 
enough  flit  by  as  we  pass  along  the  route.  Every  old  tavern  and  toll¬ 
house,  every  mill  and  mile-post,  every  hut  and  homestead,  every  church 
and  church-yard,  hold  goblins  and  ghosts  for  such  as  have  a  swift-winged 
fancy.  There  are  spectres  enough  for  such  as  wear  glasses  fitted  with  an¬ 
tiquarian  lenses.  Immense  droves  of  cattle  and  long  processions  of  Con¬ 
estoga  teams  will  again  people  the  roadway,  and  the  shout  of  the  drovers 
and  teamsters  is  heard  in  the  stable-yard  of  every  old  inn,  until  yarns  of 
“ye  olden  time”  are  spun  into  your  brain  that  will  be  apt  to  make  you 
dream  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read’s  wild  wagoners  of  the  Alleghenies. 
But  now  all  aboard  and  we’ll  be  off! 

We’ll  take  the  Market  street  route,  cross  the  Pennsylvania  and  Read¬ 
ing  dangerous  railroad  crossings,  climb  Allison’s  Hill  and  take  our  way 
out  by  Derry  street,  which  is  the  old  pike.  The  growth  of  East  Harris¬ 
burg  gives  us  nearly  two  miles  of  city  to  traverse,  before  we  cross  Paxton 
creek  at  the  old  Rudy  farm,  now  also  cut  up  into  building  lots  of  the 
choicest  quality.  Here  we  come  into  the  open  and  before  us  lie  the 
broad  acres  of  the  Elders,  whose  land  and  ancient  homestead  is  still  in 
the  same  hands,  much  improved  and  enhanced  in  value,  as  the  family 
name  has  gained  honor  and  distinction.  About  this  region  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  Indian  depredations  and  wars  in  Colonial  days,  the 
greatest  possible  excitement.  No  name  figured  more  prominently  in  the 
quelling  of  the  troubles  and  the  expulsion  of  the  hostile  savages  than  that 
of  Elder.  At  the  outset  of  “Pontiac’s  conspiracy,”  the  inhabitants  of  Pax- 
tang  enrolled  themselves  into  several  companies,  and  Rev.  John  Elder, 
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son  of  the  pioneer  Elder,  pastor  of  the  neighboring  Presbyterian  parish, 
and  graduate  of  Edinburg  University,  led  them  forth  to  war.  These  were 
known  as  “the  Paxtang  boys,”  or  “rangers,”  and  they  were  the  terror  of 
the  Indians.  The  fighting  parson  was,  after  much  agitation,  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  by  Deputy  Gov.  Hamilton,  and  his  name  will  never  be 
forgotten  for  the  way  he  led  his  forces  on  to  the  security  ot  permanent 
peace  at  this  portion  of  the  frontier.  When  he  finally  laid  down  his 
weapons  of  carnal  warfare  to  take  up  again  the  shepherd’s  crook  and  to 
wield  the  sword  of  a  spiritual  conflict,  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
the  Governor  under  date  of  Dec.  22,  1763,  in  which  the  latter  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  care  and  prudence  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  military 
command.  Joshua  Elder  likewise  has  rendered  his  county  and  State 
conspicuous  service,  and  his  name  stands  high  in  the  annals  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  So  do  other  scions  of  this  family.  The  ancestral  homestead, 
somewhat  modernized,  stands  a  little  off  the  roadside  to  the  north.  All 
of  the  older  members  of  this  family  lie  buried  at  the  Paxtang  church¬ 
yard,  which  is  off  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  road  at  what  is  now 
Paxtang  station  on  the  P.  &  R.  Railroad. 


PAXTANG  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Erected  in  1740. 


What  an  historic  landmark  this  church  is!  What  an  ancient  shrine  of 
piety  and  patriotism!  Hence  it  was  that  this  military  parson  led  his  Pax¬ 
tang  rangers  to  the  front.  Hence  it  was  that  this  same  community,  joined 
by  the  German  representatives  of  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Northampton 
counties,  a  thousand  members  strong,  marched  to  Philadelphia  to  impress 
upon  the  obtuse  Quaker  government  their  right  of  protection  against  In¬ 
dian  depredations  as  well  as  their  hitherto  denied  rights  of  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  State  Assembly  with  the  more  favored  counties  about 
Philadelphia — thus  sowing  the  earliest  seeds  of  the  Revolution.  From  this 
sanctuary  and  altar  went  forth  hosts  of  consecrated  Christian  men  and 
women  to  bless  the  world,  in  all  the  walks  and  circles  of  life,  with  the 
fruits  of  righteous  living  and  upright  character.  In  the  grave-yard  close 
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by  sleep  such  conspicuous  characters  as  John  Harris,  Jr.,  the  founder  of 
Harrisburg;  William  Maclay,  who,  with  Robt.  Morris  as  colleague,  was 
the  first  United  States  Senator  of  our  State;  Generals  Michael  Simpson 
and  James  Crouch,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  together  with  its  heroic  pas¬ 
tor  and  his  flock  of  McClares,  Grays,  Rutherfords,  Espys,  Wills,  Gilmores, 
Walkers,  etc.,  etc. 

We  must  not  linger  any  more.  Beyond  the  church  eastward  stretch 
the  old  Ricker  and  Rutherford  homesteads.  Rutherford  is  another  old 
family  name  and  one  to  conjure  with  in  Scotch-Irish  circles.  The  old 
colonial  homestead  is  still  standing,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying  picture. 
It  stands  near  where  our  pike  is  crossed  by  the  P.  &  R.  Railroad  at  Ruth¬ 
erford  Station,  and  was  erected  in  1755,  by  Thomas  and  Jean  Rutherford 
the  original  American  ancestors,  who  were  natives  of  Cookstown,  Ireland, 
and  had  emigrated  in  1728  and  1729,  respectively,  and  were  married  in 
1730,  residing  twenty-five  years  in  Donegal  township,  Lancaster  County, 
before  purchasing  the  large  tract  at  this  place,  which  is  still  in  the  family 
name.  Three  of  their  five  sons  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  representatives  of  the  family  fought  in  every  succeeding  war  of  our 
nation  since.  In  this  their  ancestors  had  set  them  a  good  example  in  the 
fatherland,  where  they  maintained  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  Drumclog,  Louden,  Pentland  Hills,  Boyne  Water  and 
Bannock  Burn.  At  the  unveiling  of  a  beautiful  monument  erected  two 
years  ago  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  family, 
filling  all  the  honorable  walks  in  life,  were  in  attendance.  The  monument 
is  imposing  and  costly,  and  stands  on  the  Paxton  church-yard,  the  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  where  rest  the  ancestral  bones  of  many  a  staunch  defender 
and  builder  of  our  nation. 

On  rolls  our  tally-ho.  By  and  by,  we  cross  the  Swatara,  just  below 
where  Beaver  Creek  empties  its  waters  into  it,  about  a  mile  west  of  Plum- 
melstown.  What  an  opening  for  a  Pennsylvania-German  yarn  of  history 
the  mere  mention  of  Swatara’s  stream  gives  us!  But  we  must  desist.  We 
cannot  stop  now  to  talk  of  all  the  streams  of  water  or  civilization  that 
cross  our  path,  or  else  we  would  have  to  deflect  too  often  to  chat  of  cross¬ 
roads,  railroads,  underground  railroads  of  ante-bellum  days,  of  pipe-lines 
and  tow-lines  that  stretch  across  our  destined  way.  Beyond  the  occasional 
side-tracking  to  discover  fine  historical  facts,  we  must  keep  our  faces 
straight  ahead.  Yet  we  must  make  a  brief  halt  at  Hummelstown,  for  here 
we  come  upon  German  soil  indeed. 

Hummelstown  was  founded  by  Frederick  Hummel,  a  native  of  Wiirt- 
emberg,  Germany,  during  the  first  half  of  last  century.  It  was  first  named 
after  the  founder’s  Christian  name,  Frederickstown,  but  later  changed  to 
Hummelstown.  The  founders  of  the  town  were  also  the  founders  of  a 
sturdy  family  tree,  whose  noteworthy  branches  have  stretched  forth  far 
and  wide,  and  which  have  borne,  and  is  still  bearing,  good  fruit.  1  he  old 
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trunk  succumbed  to  the  rude  storms  of  disease  and  death  in  1775,  and  lies 
mouldering  in  the  old  Lutheran  church-yard,  which  also  holds  many  other 
worthies  of  this  community. 

Near  this  place  was  born  the  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  (Kelker)  Ramsey.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  (Greenawalt)  Kelker,  through  whom  a  strain  of  the  best 
German  blood  was  mixed  with  that  of  the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  paternal 
line.  Mr.  Ramsey  always  claimed  to  be  a  Pennsylvania  “Dutchman,”  and 
and  was  proud  of  his  kin,  who  have  had  occasion  to  be  proud  of  him, 
who  filled  the  honored  stations  of  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  terr- 
torial  and  State  Governor  of  Minnesota,  and,  by  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
opened  the  western  part  of  that  State  to  colonization.  He  was  also 
mayor  of  St.  Paul,  and  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  twelve 
yeais,  Secretary  of  War,  under  President  Hayes;  served  on  the  Utah 
Commission,  by  appointment  of  President  Arthur;  and  in  1887  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Centennial  Celebration,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

At  Hummelstown,  also,  was  born,  about  forty  years  ago,  another 
brilliant  son  of  Saxon  blood  in  the  eminent  eye-specialist  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  whose  star  of  fame  is  visible  in  two 
continents,  Dr.  Webster  Fox,  son  of  an  old-time  practitioner  of  this 
town. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  stop  to  read  what  history  and  biography  is 
written  on  the  Lutheran  (the  oldest)  church-yard  records  and  build¬ 
ing,  where  for  150  years  worship  has  been  maintained  (second  edifice 
erected  1815)  and  the  Gospel  been  preached  (until  recently  wholly  or  partly 
in  German)  by  a  long  list  of  able  pastors,  the  most  eminent  of  whom, 
perhaps,  was  the  late  Dr.  C.  R.  Demme;  but  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
this,  as  all  other  churches,  are  keeping  on  making  history,  as  well  as 
recording  it. 

We  pass  on  to  Hockersville,  being  careful  not  to  take  the  northern 
prong  of  the  fork  of  the  roads,  parting  here,  which  would  lead  to  Read¬ 
ing,  it  being  the  Berks  and  Dauphin  turnpike,  yet  also  of  historic  im¬ 
portance.  On  our  way  to  Hockersville  we  will  pass  such  old  homesteads 
as  the  Houser’s,  Backenstoes’,  Schweigerd’s,  etc.  From  Hockersville  we 
turn  northward,  cross  the  Berks  and  Dauphin  pike  for  a  visit  to  Derry 
church,  just  beyond  at  Derry  Station,  where  another  old  Presbyterian 
shrine  awaits  us.  The  original  log  church,  standing  until  replaced  by  a 
beautiful  stone  church  in  1883,  was  erected  prior  to  1730.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  it  stood,  a  well-known  landmark.  Here  may  yet  be  seen  a 
pewter  communion  tankard  and  goblets  that  came  as  a  gift  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  its  foundation,  from  England.  Here  was  realized  what  Nehe- 
miah’s  forces  found  necessary  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
viz.,  while  work  and  worship  were  going  on  with  the  one  hand,  the  enemy 
had  to  be  beaten  with  the  other,  so  that  frequently  worshipers  carried  both 
the  prayer-book  and  the  trusty  flint-locks  while  on  their  way  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Sentinels  were  oft  on  duty  while  worship  was  progressing.  The  old 
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cemetery  close  by  contains  the  ashes  of  many  of  these  sturdy  pioneers,  and 
the  graves  of  a  few  of  the  faithful  shepherds  of  this  flock.  Among  the 

many  noted  divines  who 
have  served  this  church 
are  Revs.  David  Brain- 
erd,  the  Indian  mission¬ 
ary;  Charles  Beatty,  the 
Tennents,  and  William 
Bertram.  The  latter  re- 
eived  a  stipend  of 
about  sixty  pounds, 
“one-half  in  money,  the 
other  half  in  hemp,  linen 
yarn,  or  linen  clo  h  at 
market  price.” 

There  has  long  been  a 
tradition  that  William 
Penn  visited  this  spot, 
and  that  a  huge  tree 
stood  to  within  a  few 
years,  near  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the 
church  edifice,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  tied  his  horse.  Old  residents 
were  wont  to  relate  that  their  parents  had  seen  the  famous  Quaker  and 
talked  with  him.  But  this  left  grave  suspicion  upon  the  reliability  of  the 
rumor.  Investigation,  however,  substantiates  the  fact  that  in  April,  1788, 
John  Penn,  “the  American,”  passed  through  this  valley,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  he  who  made  the  storied  visit. 

Coming  back  to  our  highway, we  pass  the  toll-house  known  as  “center- 
villa,”  and  at  Hershey’s  homestead  we  make  another  slight  detour  to  the 
south  to  take  in  the  old  homestead  of  the  Hayes,  now  the  Felty  farm. 
Here  Patrick  Hayes,  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  settled  in  1728,  and  died  in 
1790.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  the  Derry  church-yard.  Their 
eldest  son,  David,  born  1731,  and  married  to  Martha  Wilson,  inherited 
the  old  farm,  who  erected  on  it,  1796,  the  present  stone  buildings,  as  the 
date-stone  bears  evidence.  They  had  a  son,  it  is  said,  who  married  a 
Rutherford,  and  from  them  has  descended  the  nineteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  The  early  settlement  about 
Fremont,  Ohio,  is  known  to  have  been  totally  made  by  Pennsylvanians. 

We  are  still  bound  for  a  more  eastern  point,  and  coming  back  to  our 
highway,  pass  the  Kegereis,  Shaffers,  and  Behms  homesteads. 

We  now  cross  the  county  line,  and  get  into  Lebanon  County,  which 
from  1785  to  1813  was  a  part  of  Dauphin  County,  and  both  together,  from 
1729  to  1785,  a  part  of  Lancaster  County.  Previous  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Lancaster  County  in  1729,  from  the  settlement  of 
William  Penn  in  1682  and  the  formation  of  the  three  original  counties, 
this  whole  section  was  included  in  Chester  County.  So  was  all  west  of  it, 
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in  a  sort  of  indefinite  way,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  there  were  no  well-set  boundaries  to  the 
early  settlements  and  colonies,  until  militation,  exploration,  migration, 
colonization,  arbitration,  or  legislation  fixed  and  refixed  them. 

Although  Lebanon  is  but  a  small  county,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
as  “one  of  the  finest  counties  in  the  State.”  It  early  became  a  home  for 
the  many  German  emigrants,  who  began  to  pour  in^o  the  eastern  region 
of  Penn’s  colony  from  the  Palatinate,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  as  we  travel  along  our  well-beaten  highway,  we 
shall  pass  the  estates  of  these  early  settlers,  in  most  instances  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  lineal  descendants  by  the  same  name,  of  the  sixth  to  eighth 
generation.  Nearby,  in  some  well-kept  church-yard,  or  else  in  some 
private  burial  plot  on  the  old  farm,  enclosed  with  stone  walls,  and  usually 
not  so  well  kept,  rest  the  early  ancestors  in  their  last  long  sleep. 

From  the  county  line,  until  we  reach  the  Cornwall  Hills — a  distance  ol 
about  ten  miles — our  pike  leads  through  the  very  finest  and  richest  of 
Lebanon  County’s  fine  land.  To  visit  this  region  in  the  season  of  bloom¬ 
ing  clover,  the  ripening  of  the  golden  grain,  or  the  maturing  of  Indian 
corn,  would  be  to  find  a  wealth  of  agriculture  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
excel  in  any  portion  of  our  wide  land.  The  plantations  are  large,  and 
the  homesteads  reared  on  them  roomy  and  commodious.  Most  of  them 
are  comparatively  modern,  the  oldest  not  being  over  seventy-five  years  of 
age. 

Campbellstown  is  the  first  village  we  come  to,  about  a  mile  east  of 
the  county  line.  It  received  its  Scotch-Irish  name,  presumably  from  the 
first  settler,  James  Campbell.  It  has  long  had  a  church  for  the  German 
settlers  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  About  the  oldest  homestead  is 
the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Brunner,  which  was  erected  in  1786.  The 
order  of  the  homes  lying  between  this  village  and  Mount  Pleasant,  about 
three  miles  to  the  east,  is  as  follows:  The  old  Bowman  home,  Bright- 
bill’s,  Gingrich’s,  Herr’s,  Gingrich’s  and  Bucher’s.  All  of  them  own  old 
and  large  farms  of  the  richest  land  well  cultivated.  Few  ambitions  have 
stirred  the  succeeding  generations  to  seek  fame  or  fortune  in  distant 
fields,  and  so  they  have  not  learned  to  stray  far  from  their  sequestered 
vale,  where  for  a  century  and  a  half  this  stock  has  kept  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way.  And,  of  course,  when  a  farm,  like  a  century-plant,  receives 
careful  nursing  for  so  long  a  period  by  skillful  hands  it  ought  to  bloom. 
So  do  these  broad  acres. 

The  only  arboreal  specimen,  however,  that  can  claim  a  century’s  growth 
is  a  sturdy  oak  that  stands  to  the  south  of  our  highway,  just  a  little  west 
of  Brightbill’s  meeting-house,  which  is  claimed  to  be  “the  most  beautiful 
tree  in  the  county.”  It  is  a  noted  landmark,  and  has  for  generations 
grown  and  developed  and  lorded  it  over  all  the  scrubby  growths  in  the 
neighborhood  until  his  trunk  is  fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  huge, 
symmetrical  and  wide-spreading  branches  majestically  claim  for  it  a  sort  ol 
chartered  right  to  air  and  ground.  “It  is  worthy  a  trip  from  any  part  of 
the  county  to  see  it  in  its  wealth  of  summer  foliage,”  says  a  friend  who 
passes  it  in  monthly  trips,  never  failing  to  admire  its  beauty  and  strength, 
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and  to  let  fancy  paint  for  him  a  few  pictures  of  the  old-time  teamsters,  who 
in  other  days  here,  doubtless,  rested  their  horses,  while  they  took  a  nap  or 
a  smoke  in  its  cooling  shade. 

The  old  Carper  Inn,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  we  will  rest  our  horses  for 
u  spell,  is  one  of  the  “old-timers”  of  the  stage  and  teamster  days.  What 
tales  its  walls  could  tell,  if  they  could  suddenly  be  turned  into  speaking 
machines  and  they  had  long  ago  been  equipped  with  phonographic  fa¬ 
cilities! 

Between  this  village  and  Fontana  lie  the  Gingrich,  Stauffer  and  Hos- 
tetter  farms,  latter  two  now  the  property  of  J.  Alfred  Bowman.  The 
land  on  which  Fontana  is  situated  was  formerly  all  belonging  to  the 
elder  Bachman,  whose  estate  stretching  east  across  the  Bachman  run, 
and  divided  into  several  well-sized  farms,  is  still  in  the  hands  of  de¬ 
scendants  by  the  same  name,  while  one  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  John  Kil- 
linger,  of  Lebanon. 

The  village  of  Fontana  has  sent  out  to  represent  her  in  the  wider 


world  lying  without  a  promising  son  in  the  person  of  a  rising  young 
lawyer  at  the  county  bar — the  present  district  attorney — E.  E.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  Esq. 

The  Heisey,  Hoffer  and  Evans  farms  lie  next  to  the  Killinger  farm  on 
the  east.  Passing  these  we  come  to  the  old  Orth  farms,  one  on  either 
bank  of  the  Beck  Creek.  The  old  homestead  we  reach  first,  where  we 
must  stop  to  read  its  history  and  wake  up  its  ghosts.  (See  opp.  page.) 

In  this  house  was  born,  April  22,  1817,  one  of  Lebanon  county’s  most 
illustrious  sons  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Godlove  S.  Orth,  of  national 
fame.  A  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College,  he  hung  out  his  law-sign  in 
Indiana,  and  there  rose  rapidly  in  fame  and  influence.  State  Senator  in 
1842-48,  member  of  Peace  Conference  in  1861,  captain  of  a  cruiser  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Indiana,  1863  to  1871. 
Again  from  ’73-’7S.  Declined  the  ministry  to  Brazil,  the  nomination  for 
Governor,  but  accepted  the  post  as  Minister  to  Austria,  and  on  his  return 
again  served  in  Congress  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  his  home. 

The  above  house-stone  in  the  Orth  homestead  is  not  a  rare  specimen, 
but  may  seem  unique  to  my  readers.  It  has  a  number  of  points  that  are 
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noteworthy.  Besides  the  date  of  its  erection  (1762)  and  the  names  of  its 
builders,  preserving  an  old  way  of  spelling  the  surname  it  gives  between 
the  date-figures  the  initials  of  engraver,  whose  lettering  is  certainly  prim¬ 
itive.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  old  Latin  form  of  “u”  is  adhered  to  and 
that  the  “N”  is  invariably  made  in  school-boy  blundering  fashion,  and 
that  the  rhyme  ends  anywhere,  while  the  spelling  is  either  incorrect  or 
conveniently  abbreviated.  It  stands  for  the  following: 


“Gott  segni  dieses  Haus 
Und  alles  was  da  geh’t  ein  und 
aus; 

Gott  allein  die  Ehr, 

Und  sonst  keinem  andern  mehr.” 
Adam  und  Cathrina  Orts. 

17  I.  M.  S.  62 


TRANSLATION. 

“God  bless  this  house 
And  whatever  passes  in  and  out 
To  God  alone  the  praise 
And  to  no  one  else  besides.” 
Adam  and  Catharine  Orth. 

17  I.  M.  S.  62 


About  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Orth’s,  over  the  hills,  looms  up  beau- 
tiiul  Mt.  Gretna,  made  famous  as  the  home  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautau¬ 
qua,  the  State  and  National  encampment — one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  encamp¬ 
ment  grounds  during  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish- American  War — 
the  mecca  of  Sunday-school  and  society  excursions,  and  one  of  the  finest 
picnic  grounds  within  the  State.  Beyond  it  a  few  miles  are  the  old  Con- 
ewago  furnace  buildings  of  a  century  ago,  while  five  miles  to  the  north 
rises  the  curling  smoke  of  many  a  furnace-stack  in  the  bustling  young 
Birmingham  of  the  valley,  the  iron-producing  city  of  Lebanon.  A  simi¬ 
lar  picture  of  a  busy  iron  industry  awaits  us  at  Cornwall,  just  two  miles 
before  us,  towards  which  we  are  traveling. 

The  only  important  stop  ere  reaching  Cornwall,  is  at  Bismarck.  Shades 
of  the  old  iron-willed  premier  of  Germany,  what  a  big  name  for  so  little 
a  village!  But  the  village  has  time  and  room  to  grow  and  certain  has 
iron  enough  near  to  mix  into  its  blood  to  give  it  the  resoluteness  of  its 
great  namesake.  And  long  before  the  German  prince  was  born  it  had 
a  hotel  (the  present  Eby  House)  which  honored  itself  with  an  appropriate 
German  name,  “Die  Goldene  Kugel”  (The  Golden  Ball),  its  sign  being  a 
gilded  globe.  It  was  another  stopping  place  for  the  wagoners  and  drovers 
of  a  by-gone  age. 

And  now  Cornwall!  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hills  and 
furnaces?  And  who  does  not  know  the  names  of  its  princely  owners  and 
operators — the  Grubbs,  and  Colemans,  and  Freemans,  and  Wilhelms,  and 
Lackawanna  Steel  and  Iron  Company?  It  would  take  a  volume  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  history,  which  we  cannot  attempt,  and  so  we  must  drive  slowly 
through  this  small  corner  of  mother  earth,  which  holds  possibly  more 
of  wealth  and  busy  iron  plants,  of  fine  homes  and  buildings,  of  improved, 
artistic  depots  and  cottages  than  any  similar  spot  on  this  or  a  foreign 
continent.  It  has  gems  of  pictures  on  every  hand,  it  has  iron  and  copper 
in  its  terrestrial  veins,  and  puts  the  same  into  yours  as  you  look  on;  it 
has  bread  and  butter  for  many  a  toiler,  fame  and  fortune  for  some  of  its 
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brainiest  heads.  In  its  contour  it  is  a  portion  of  Scotland,  in  its  improve¬ 
ment  a  bit  of  rustic  England  well  kept,  in  its  busy  hum  it  is  only  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  American.  The  Pennsylvania-German  has  always  been  about, 
and  to  his  energy  and  industry  it  owes  much  of  its  development,  but  its 
owners’  names  will  not  let  us  claim  them  any  more  than  that  when  its 
first  proprietor,  ‘  Curtis  Grubb,  Esq.,  of  Cornwall  Furnace,”  shuffled  oft 
his  mortal  coil,  the  same  was  appropriately  deposited  in  the  “Hoch 
Deutsch  Reformirter”  God’s  acre,  of  Lebanon,  where  a  large  flat  stone 
records — in  English — the  story  of  his  life-race  well  run  at  58  years  of  age, 
eying  in  1789.  Probably  the  most  illustrious  descendant  of  his  is  General 
E.  Burd  Grubb,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain. 

Making  here  a  few  horse-shoe  curves  in  the  road  to  keep  up  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  pike  and  to  wind  around  the  mines  and  furnaces  and  over 
and  under  and  through  railroad  and  other  bridges  and  ore  hills,  we  take 
a  cooling  ride  up  through  the  Furnace  Creek  ravine,  past  Miners  Village 
on  to  Overlook.  Hence  on  the  crest  of  the  South  Mountain  we  proceed 
on  our  way  eastward,  crossing  very  soon  the  border  line  into  Lancaster 
county. 

We  have  a  red  standstone  bottom  for  roadbed  now,  and  a  sheltering 
forest  as  covering  for  miles,  with  brooks  of  clearest  water  to  babble  to 
us  as  we  ride  through  a  solitary  mountain  stretch,  with  only  here  or  there 
a  clearing,  where  substantial  farm  dwellings  adorn  the  roadway.  But 
already  in  the  long  ago  were  these  forest  hills  echoing  and  re-echoing 
the  colliers’  and  the  teamsters’  voices  and  the  woodman’s  axe,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  charcoal  for  the  Grubbs  and  Speedwells  and  old  John  Huber’s, 
later  Baron  Stiegel’s  forges  and  furnaces  located  in  these  hills — the  for¬ 
mer  to  the  south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of  the  pike. 

We  will  turn  aside  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  latter.  It  is  just  a  little  north 
of  the  road  from  Brickerville.  Here  Hans  Jorg  Huber,  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  erected  a  charcoal  furnace  and  stov'e-foundry. 
He  was  possibly  the  only  German  within  the  State  carrying  on,  at  that 
early  period,  the  iron  business.  At  least  so  he  himself  claimed  according 
to  the  following  legend  engraved  by  the  founder  on  a  plate-stone  set  in 
the  wall  of  the  stack: 

“Johann  Huber,  der  erste  Deutsche  mann, 

Der  das  Eisenwerk  vollfiihren  kann.” 

Some  of  the  stone  cottages  of  the  laborers  erected  in  that  early  period 
are  still  found  on  the  premises,  but  the  old  furnace  is  gone,  as  well  as 
the  one  that  succeeded  it,  built  in  1757  by  Huber’s  son-in-law,  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Baron”  Henry  W.  Stiegel,  and  named  for  his  wife,  “Elizabeth.” 
Only  the  ruins  of  this  remain.  It  was  finally  shut  down  in  1857.  But  the 
fine  mansion  which  Stiegel  erected  here  is  kept  up  in  good  condition  and 
occupied.  It,  with  the  furnace  property,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  elder 
Robert  Coleman,  founder  of  the  well-known  Coleman  family  of  Lebanon 
county,  upon  the  financial  failure  of  Baron  Stiegel,  about  1778.  The  place 
and  the  building  have  a  great  deal  of  interesting  history.  But  for  the 
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fact  that  a  photographic  impression  failed  us  in  its  development  we  would 
have  a  picture  of  this  historic  mansion  to  present. 

It  was  erected  by  Baron  Stiegel  somewhere  between  the  years  1752 
and  1770,  and  occupied  by  him  on  his  monthly  visits  to  the  furnace,  and 
later  became  a  permanent  residence  of  his.  It  is  probable  that  in  it  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Huber  Stiegel,  died  Feb.  3,  1758,  who  is  buried  in  the 
Brickerville  Lutheran  church-yard,  close  by.  To  this  home  it  is  believed 
he  led  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Holtz,  of  Philadelphia,  as  bride,  in  fall 
of  1759,  and  here  they  continued  to  live  until  the  Baron’s  mansion,  in 
Manheim,  Pa.,  was  completed,  in  1769.  (The  wedding  ring  of  these  sec¬ 
ond  nuptials  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  C.  Stiegel,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  a 
lineal  descendant.  It  is  a  plain  gold  band  containing  the  customary  name 
inscriptions  in  German.)  The  mansion  came  into  the  possession  of,Rob- 
ert  Coleman,  Sr.,  about  1778,  and  during  his  and  Stiegel’s  ownership  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  shot  and  shell  and  cannon  were  cast  here,  and  the 
chain  forged  that  the  Continentals  stretched  across  the  Delaware  below 
Philadelphia  to  keep  British  vessels  from  reaching  that  city.  About  two 
hundred  captured  Hessian  prisoners  from  Trenton  were  here  employed 
in  1777  to  cut  a  race-way  around  Cannon  Hill  to  increase  the  water  power 
employed  in  filling  government  orders.  Many  of  these  prisoners,  upon 
their  release,  are  said  to  have  remained  and  settled  in  this  community, 
whose  descendants  may  still  be  found  very  useful  and  honorable  citizens. 

The  most  illustrious  guests  this  mansion  ever  entertained  was  the 
Presidential  party,  in  1792,  when  Robert  Coleman  entertained  here,  for  a 
night,  President  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of 
the  Revolution;  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer;  Dr.  Wm.  Smitlf, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Tench  Francis,  the  legal 
representative  of  tlfe  Penns,  who  as  State  Commissioner,  accompanied  the 
Chief  Executive  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  engineering  work  done  near 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  upon  the  work  of  the  Union  canal,  inaugurated  the  year  be¬ 
fore  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  particular  room  in  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  slept  on  this  occasion  is  today  holding  the  very  identical  colonial 
furniture  it  held  when  occupied  by  this  distinguished  guest.  It  is  kept 
intact  by  the  Coleman  heirs  of  North  Lebanon  furnaces  of  the  fourth 
generation,  who  are  present  owners.  They  have  also  in  hand  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  which  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  elder  Coleman  as  a  memento  of  this  visit. 

Thousands  have  visited  the  mansion,  and  a  registry  has  been  kept  here 
during  the  last  decades,  giving  the  number  as  very  high  and  including 
many  illustrious  names. 

Elizabeth  Furnace  is  noted  chiefly  for  the  fine  jamb-  and  ten-plate 
stoves  which  its  baronial  proprietor  put  out  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  In 
its  busiest  season  it  employed  several  hundred  hands.  The  first  class  of 
stoves  held  the  following  inscription: 

“Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  mann 
Der  die  Ofen  Giesen  kann.” 

The  later  stoves  were  the  old-fashioned  ten-plate  wood-stoves,  a  speci- 
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men  of  which  occupies  the  mansion  today,  and  a  picture  of  which  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  This  particular  one  contains  name  of  Mr. 
Stiegel,  Elizabeth  Furnace,  and  dated 
1769. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Huber 
was  much  earlier  casting  similar  stoves, 
as  the  writer  saw  a  stove-plate  in  Lan¬ 
caster  county  some  time  since  bearing 
date  of  1741  and  having  the  German  in¬ 
scription  : 

“die  schlang  .  Adam  &  efa  .  betrvg.’’ 

It  contains  considerable  ornamentation, 
besides  a  garden  scene  of  grazing  cat¬ 
tle  and  the  tree  of  temptation,  around 
which  winds  the  subtile  reptile.  There 
is  no  exact  fac-simile  of  it  in  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Mercer’s  “Decorated  Stove  Plates  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans.” 

But  we  have  dwelt  here  long  enough 
and  must  continue  our  journey.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  Brickerville,  where  much 
of  interest  might  be  pointed  out,  we 
come,  at  its  eastern  limits  to  the  old 
Warwick  (now  Emanuel)  Lutheran 
church,  organized,  according  to  title 
page  of  church  records,  in  1730,  by  Rev. 

John  Caspar  Stoever,  at  the  time  pastor  in  Conestoga.  Among  the 
thirty-six  male  heads  of  families  whose  names  are  here  recorded  as  the 
founders  of  the  church  are  such  familiar  Lutheran  names  as  Albert,  Buch, 
Buehler,  Erb,  Faber,  our  Hans  Jorg  Huber,  Haushalter,  Oberlin,  Suess, 

Ulrich,  Weydtman,  etc.  The  an¬ 
cient  records  of  the  church  here  pre¬ 
served  give  a  registry  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  deaths,  etc.  The  congre¬ 
gation  received  a  deed  for  twenty- 
nine  acres  of  land  on  April  27,  1744, 
from  John,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  Esqs.,  for  the  sum  of  four 
pounds,  nine  shillings  and  nine 
pence,  subject  to  an  annual  quit 
rental  of  one-half  penny  sterling 
for  each  acre.  May  10,  1744,  Gov. 
George  Thomas  set  his  hand  to  and 
caused  the  great  seal  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  to  be  affixed  to  the  deed. 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Patriarch 
Muhlenberg,  of  Feb.  14,  1762,  an¬ 
nounces  a  prospective  visit  to  the 
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churches  located  in  Lancaster,  Berks  and  now  Lebanon  counties,  nam¬ 
ing  among  others  the  one  at  “Mr.  St.’s  (Stiegel’s)  Iron  Works,”  asking 
his  Philadelphia  congregation’s  prayers  in  his  behalf  on  this  contem¬ 
plated  visit.  The  record  of  his  diary  states  that  “Saturday,  Feb.  27,  he 
rode  four  miles  farther  to  Mr.  St.’s  Iron  Works,  and  preached  on  Psalm 
22:  26,  27,  and  remained  during  the  night,” — probably  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Stiegel  at  his  Elizabeth  mansion.  “Sunday,  Feb.  28,  he  rode  with  Mr. 
F.  seven  miles,  to  Ephrata.”  And  this  reminds  us  that  we,  too,  are 
bound  for  Ephrata.  And  so  with  but  another  fact  or  two,  and  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Stiegel’s  grave,  we  shall  have  to  interrupt  our  visit  here,  referring  all 
students  of  this  church  history  to  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  of  Myers- 
town,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  from  which  we  have 
culled  above  data. 

The  interesting  events  worthy  of  note  are  that  here  assembled  the 
venerable  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  and  Adjacent  States 
in  June,  1762,  and  that  Henry  W.  Stiegel  was  a  lay  delegate  to  this 
synodical  gathering.  Also  that  Mr.  Stiegel,  with  Jacob  Weidman,  Adam 
Hacker  and  Peter  Eltzer  were  the  elected  trustees  of  this  congregation 
in  1769,  and  that  church  documents  were  committed  to  Mr.  Stiegel  for 
safe  keeping. 

Rev.  F.  A.  C.  Muhlenberg,  a  second  son  of  the  patriarch,  and  after¬ 
wards  speaker  of  first  U.  S.  Congress,  became  pastor  here  Dec.  ist, 
1770,  and  continued  for  three  years,  to  Dec.  1,  1773.  The  church  had  a 
number  of  other  quite  illustrious  pastors,  and  in  later  years  passed 
through  a  widely-known  but  unfortunate  legal  trial  in  a  suit  in  equity  in 
the  Lancaster  courts. 

In  the  old  graveyard  of  this  church  sleep  most  of  the  old  German 
settlers  of  these  parts.  The  spot  is  sacred  to  many  a  descendant.  Among 
the  more  illustrious  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stiegel.  Presumably  her  illustri¬ 
ous  parents  are  buried  here  also.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  Mrs. 
Stiegel’s  tomb-stone,  viz.,  the  large  stone  lying  flat. 

The  inscription  on  it  reads  thus 
(translation):  “Here  rests  Eliza¬ 
beth,  whose  lifeless  body  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth  until  Jehovah 
calls  her  to  another  life.  God  has 
already  freed  the  soul  in  the  love 
and  wounds  of  Jesus,  from  the 
fetters  and  thraldom  of  sin.  This 
is  the  tribute  which  posterity  pays 
her  memory. 

“Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Huber,  departed  this  life  at  the 
home  of  her  father.  She  was  born 
27th  March,  1734,  and  was  married  the  7th  November,  1752,  to  Heinrich 
Wilhelm  Stiegel.  Died  February  3,  1758.” 

Hastening  on-  towards  our  destination,  our  Horse  Shoe  Pike  leads  us 
next  to  Clay,  a  small  village  known  a  century  ago  as  Erbs,  and  next  to 
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Lincoln,  a  proof  that  Lancaster  county  s  rock-bound  Gibraltar  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  was  willing  to  forfeit  its  ancestral  and  genealogical  pride  for 
that  of  its  partisan  and  patriotic  love  in  suffering  the  nomenclature  of 
old  places  to  be  thus  changed  in  favor  of  its  old-time  Whig  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Presidential  candidates  and  statesmen. 

At  Erbs  (Clay)  the  grist  mill  and  tavern  erected  by  one  Eberly,  were 
a  century  ago  in  possession  of  Jacob  Erb.  The  latter  is  now  known  as 
the  “Red  Lion.”  The  original  settlers  of  these  townships  (Clay,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  etc.)  were  nearly  all  from  Germany,  and  included  such  names  as 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Brickerville  church. 
They  came  from  a  place  called  Durlach,  as  testify  the  old  tombstones, 
and  hence  were  long  known  as  the  “Durlachers.”  Many  German  Men- 
nonites  also  settled  here  as  the  Appels,  Bentzs,  Stobers,  Eberlys.  Erbs, 
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etc.  Christian  Weidman  erected  a  grist  and  saw  mill  in  1755  on  Middle 
Creek,  half  a  mile  to  our  left  from  Clay.  From  him  have  descended  the 
line  of  noted  Weidmans,  of  Lebanon  fame,  for  four  generations  or  more. 
Same  mill  was  changed  to  fulling  mill  in  1811,  and  has  since  changed 
hands.  In  1833  James  and  Jesse  Pennabacker  turned  it  into  a  rifle- 
barrel  manufactory,  and  since,  the  latter  rebuilt  it  into  a  three-story 
grist  mill.  Many  little  industries  flourish  along  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
characteristic  of  German  invention,  handicraft  and  industry. 

The  pioneer  settler  about  Lincoln  was  John  J.  Groff,  who  took  up  202 
acres  on  Oct.  30,  1733,  and  surely  if  not  king  he  was  duke  of  much  he 
surveyed  from  his  colonial  home. 

But  the  day  is  growing  late  and  so  we  hasten  on  to  Ephrata,  three 
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miles  farther.  We  pass  the  most  historic  spot  and  cluster  of  buildings- 
just  before  crossing  the  Cocalico,  the  famous  “Cloister”  of  the  German 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  into 
its  history  nor  show  its  buildings,  which  we  reserve  for  our  next  number. 
So  we  will  pass  by,  for  the  present,  this  historic  spot,  cross  the  stream 
and  make  arrangements  to  hibernate  or  seek  tourists’  winter  quarters  in 
Mr.  J.  L.  Steinmetz’s  commodious  and  modern  hostelrie,  “The  Cocal¬ 
ico,”  from  whence  we  shall  find  occasion  to  wander  about  the  town’s 
old  shrines  and  drink  ourselves  full  of  the  charming  annals  of  our  Ger¬ 
man  people  who  here  enacted  important  secular  and  church  history  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  past  centuries.  We  shall  get  home,  by  and  by,  along  a 
route  equally  interesting  with  the  one  we  have  traversed.  Until  then, 
to  all  my  readers,  an  affectionate  adieu. 
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Those  who  will  find  a  blue  pencil  mark  bracing  this  paragraph  may 
know  that  they  have  been  credited  with  payment  for  their  subscription 
for  the  first  year.  Credit  will  be  given  henceforth  on  the  address  label. 

Unpaid  subscriptions  should  be  paid  on  receipt  of  this  copy,  as  per 
agreement,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  dollar  per  year  rate.  If  not  paid  until 
alter  the  next  issue  the  terms  are  $1.25. 

If  you  are  pleased  with  and  interested  in  this  first  issue,  you  might  as 
well  tell  somebody  so.  Let  that  body  be  your  circle  of  friends  not  yet 
subscribers.  If  you  are  disappointed — well,  better  keep  it  to  yourself. 
You  may  be  reconciled  and  satisfied  by  and  by. 

We  quote  below  a  few  kind  words  from  advance  subscribers.  They 
are  all  duly  appreciated.  If  on  seeing  first  number  you  feel  like  saying 
some  more  such  words,  why  just  say  them — if  into  the  ears  of  such  as 
should  be  informed  and  interested  in  the  Quarterly  it  will  do  the  journal 
and  the  editor  the  most  good. — The  Editor. 


KIND  WORDS. 

“Wish  you  the  most  abundant  success.” — E.  R. 

“Am  very  glad  you  are  going  into  the  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German.” — H.  S.  D. 

“This  will  likely  be  enjoyable  and  highly  interesting.  Will  anxiously 
await  the  maiden  effort.” — G.  C.  H. 

“Your  name  as  editor  is  sufficient  assurance  of  the  success  of  the 
publication.” — J.  M.  S. 

“I  have  full  confidence  in  your  ability  to  give  us  a  quarterly  that  will 
merit  the  generous  support  of  the  public.”' — J.  H.  B. 

“Success  to  you.” — P.  W.  S. 

“Hope  will  prove  successful.” — W.  A.  K. 

“I  feel  much  interest  in  your  design.” — M.  S. 

“I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  your  new  venture.” — H.  C.  G. 

“Feel  much  interested  in  your  project.” — A.  H.  C. 

“Here’s  success  to  you  and  may  the  launching  of  the  “Dutch”  ship  be 
r.ot  only  easy  but  a  profitable  one.  Shoals  and  riffles  you  will  have,  no 
doubt,  but  in  between  may  there  be  placid  and  blue  waters  to  sail 
through.”— E.  W.  S.  P. 

“The  right  journal  in  the  right  hands.  Success!” — J.  P.  K. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  publication  will  be  as  full  of  interest  as 
‘Ancient  and  Historical  Landmarks  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,’  which  has 
long  had  a  place  in  my  library.” — S.  P.  K. 

“Am  glad  to  subscribe  for  such  a  journal  .  .  .  and  I  earnestly  hope  it 
will  receive  strong  support.” — A.  H. 


TiD-F)iTS?r«  Historian  and  Antiquarian. 


A  half-day  spent  in  the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society  rooms 
recently,  was  worth  more  than  a  week’s  university  course  of  lectures  on 
local  history.  While  all  this  band  of  associated  workers  in  this  laudable 
task  of  rescuing  the  past  and  properly  chronicling  the  passing  present, 
deserves  great  credit,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  efficient  li¬ 
brarian,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Kelker,  for  the  watchfulness,  indefatigable  energy 
and  excellent  taste  displayed  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the 
very  many  articles  of  historic  value!  A  model  Historical  Society  room 
indeed! 


Just  across  the  alley  from  these  rooms,  at  Harrisburg,  is  the  old  book 
store  of  Maj.  W.  C.  Arnold.  It  was  my  privilege  at  same  time  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  large  collection  of  his  relics  and  antiques — covering,  closely 
packed,  the  entire  third  floor  of  his  building.  It  will  be  a  rival  of  Dan¬ 
ner’s  famous  museum,  of  Manheim,  or  that  of  our  State  House  collec¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  when  properly  arranged  in  suitable  rooms,  which  is 
contemplated.  All  success  to  this  laudable  enterprise! 


Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  the  literary  editor  of  that  spicy  messenger  of  old 
Montgomery,  the  “Norristown  Herald,”  is  a  keenly-awake  Pennsylvania- 
German,  despite  his  Scotch-Irish  cognomen.  That  there  is  patriotism  in 
this  strain  of  his  blood,  it  need  but  be  told  that  Col.  Stotsenburg,  killed 
last  summer  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  near  Manila,  was  his  full  cousin. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  also  the  librarian  of  the  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society. 


Prof.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Moravian  Seminary  for 
Girls,  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  recently  elected 
as  chancellor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  of  Mt.  Gretna.  The  Board 
lias  thus  only  come  back  to  its  first  love,  and  the  choice  is  considered  a 
very  wise  one. 


Mr.  Abram  H.  Cassel,  an  octogenarian,  local  historian  of  renown  all 
over  and  beyond  Montgomery  county,  residing  at  Harleysville,  Pa.,  is  a 
veritable  walking  gazetteer  on  the  church,  school  and  political  history 
of  his  native  county,  and  of  much  of  its  genealogy.  He  has  recently  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  immense  library,  containing  over  50,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
bearing  chiefly  upon  this  subject.  While  his  mind  is  yet  bright  and  clear, 
his  eye-sight  has  almost  altogether  failed,  and  his  steps  are  becoming 
feeble.  He  is  polite  and  cultured  and  no  one  appeals  to  him  in  vain  for 
information  on  local  history. 
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TIDBITS. 


3!> 

Did  any  of  the  numerous  publishers  you  have  read  in  the  recent  ac¬ 
counts  on  Washington’s  death  (centennial  anniversary)  mention  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  pall-bearers  was  a  Pennsylvania-German?  If  not  it  shows 
how  far  they  are  behind  this  journal  in  reporting  events  pertaining  to  our 
people.  Col.  Philip  Marsteller  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  named  by 
Tobias  Lear,  and  he  was  a  Pennsylvania-Dutchman. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

This  much-debated  question  was  up  a  century  ago,  as  is  evidenced 
from  an  essay  in  hand  on  above  topic,  written  by  Joseph  Moser,  Esq. 
(evidently  a  Pennsylvania-German),  in  December,  1799.  Presumably  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  Kaiser  William  and  President  of  Wellesley 
Female  Seminary — which,  according  to  the  New  York  “Sun,”  is  the 
wrong  side. 


THE  LIGHT  FAMILY. 

A  bright  little  taper  shedding  light  on  “The  Light  Genealogy  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  is  a  small  brochure  of  above  title,  published  by  Moses  Light,  of 
Manheim,  Pa. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For  the  loan  of  cuts  used  in  this  number  we  are  under  grateful  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  Mr.  W.  A.  Kelker  and  Mrs.  Kunkle,  of  Harris¬ 
burg;  Dr.  J.  H.  Sieling,  of  York;  J.  H.  Steinmetz,  of  Lancaster,  and  for 
photographs  of  the  Orth  homestead  and  date-stone,  from  which  plates 
were  especially  made  for  this  journal,  to  Mr.  Paul  Grittinger,  a  rising 
voung  artist  of  Cornwall,  Pa. 


Kook  Notices. 


"‘The  Story  of  the  Palatines.”  By  Sanford  H.  Cobb.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25. 

For  once  a  standard  house  has  brought  out  a  standard  work  on  this 
much-neglected  portion  of  colonial  history.  The  workmanship  of  the 
publishers  is  in  keeping  with  the  scholarly,  accurate  and  rudimentary 
treatise  of  the  immigration  and  settlement  and  commonwealth  building 
Palatine  ancestors  of  the  very  stock  to  whose  special  interest  this  Quar¬ 
terly  is  devoted.  Here  is  much  documentary  history,  carefully  enfolded 
in  a  very  readable  and  full  treatise.  The  three  maps  are  not  altogether 
accurate. 

‘.‘Down  the  Historic  Susquehanna.”  By  Charles  W.  Bump.  Being  a 
reprint  of  most  charming  sketches,  written  in  1899  for  the  Baltimore 
“Sun.” 

The  author  took  a  summer  month’s  vacation  in  making  an  historic 
tour  from  Cooperstown  to  Baltimore,  down  this  classic  and  scenic  stream, 
and  wrote  up  his  jaunt  in  most  charming  style,  chatting  about  a  thousand 
points  of  interest  as  he  carries  us  from  town  to  town  on  the  river’s  bank. 
So  fascinating  is  the  tale  that  whoever  begins  the  reading  of  this  yarn  of 
184  pages  will  find  it  hard  to  stop  before  the  reel  is  wound.  It  lacks  only 
cne  thing  to  make  it  a  real  trip — enough  illustrations  to  adorn  and  il¬ 
lumine  its  twenty-two  clever  chapters. 

"Boonastiel.”  A  volume  of  Letters  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  Ver¬ 
nacular.  By  T.  H.  Harter,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  $1.00. 

These  letters  were  originally  written  by  the  author,  when  editor  of  the 
“Middleburgh  (Pa.)  Post,”  first  for  personal  amusement,  and  later  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  paper’s  circulation.  They  are  amusing  and  fre¬ 
quently,  only  too  true,  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  familiar  to  the  rural  dwellers  in  the  Pennsylvania-German  sections 
of  the  State.  We  have  seen  whole  assemblies  of  people  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  their  recital,  and  would  consider  its  reading  an  improvement 
ori  pills  for  all  dyspeptics.  While  the  pictures  drawn  are  true  to  nature, 
it  describes  the  lower  and  ludicrous  side  of  life,  rather  than  the  nobler 
and  pathetic.  It  will,  however,  abide  as  a  classic  of  its  own  when  the 
spoken  vernacular  shall  have  completely  passed  away  and  thus  its  publi¬ 
cation  is  timely. 

“Centennial  Memorial.”  A  volume  covering  the  first  century,  1794- 
1894,  of  Presbyterianism  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Stewart. 

The  book  was  written  by  a  Centennial  Committee  of  the  churches,  and 
the  printing  beautifully  executed  by  the  Harrisburg  Publishing  Co.  It 
is  finely  illustrated  and  evidently  answers  all  questions  pertainmg  to  a 
century’s  church-life  of  this  denomination  in  our  capital  city. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 
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"“The  Indians  of  Berks  County,  Pa.”  By  Prof.  D.  B.  Brunner,  A.M., 
of  Reading,  Pa. 

This  second  and  revised  edition  of  this  “summary  of  all  the  tangible 
records  of  the  Aborigines  of  Berks  county,”  is  an  evidence  of  what  ex¬ 
cellent  work  may  be  done  by  a  specialist.  While  the  author  has  given  his 
•chief  time  to  education,  legislation  and  business  instruction,  to  the  degree 
of  writing  text  books  on  various  subjects  in  this  field,  he  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  taking  his  recreation  in  the  realms  of  Indian  history,  and  has 
long  been  recognized  an  authority  in  this  field.  He  has,  perhaps,  the 
largest  and  finest  collection  of  relics  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  book 
abounds  with  many  pages  of  specimen  cuts  and  is  chuck  full  of  most 
valuable  and  reliable  data  on  the  Indian  tribes,  habits,  tradings,  depreda¬ 
tions,  treaties  and  final  extermination  in  this  section.  A  pamphlet  from 
same  author’s  pen  treats  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“The  Pennsylvania-Dutchman,”  a  reprint  from  “The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  is  an  array  of  half  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances  wherein  the  Pennsylvania-German  has  excelled  his  English  com¬ 
patriot  in  the  achievement  of  illustrious  deeds  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker.  The  names  and  deeds  given  here  are  just  in  the  line  in 
which  this  present  journal  hopes  to  dish  up  for  its  readers  rich  quarterly 
feasts. 

“The  Youth’s  Companion,”  the  only  inimitable  youth’s  companion,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  come  to  the  editor’s  home  for  a  dozen  years  and  more, 
and  there  are  youngsters  in  that  home,  now  sturdy  grown,  who  have 
missed  few  lines  that  have  since  been  published,  and  its  contents  has 
helped  them  to  grow  manly  and  womanly  and  kept  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  sin  of  wasting  precious  time.  It  is  as  clean  and  bright  and  up-to- 
date  in  1900,  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  a  New  Englander,  but  excellent  food 
for  the  young  of  any  kith  and  kin. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  of  New  York,  claims  to  be  the  busy  man’s 
review,  and  so  it  is.  It  notices  the  widest  field  of  published  literature  and 
current  events,  but  does  it  so  the  busy  man  gets  the  gist  of  it  in  excellent 
form.  $2.50  a  year,  monthly. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  Benj.  Franklin’s  century  and  three- 
quarters’  old  paper,  continued  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  For  most  valuable  contents  and  up-to-date  enterprise,  with  high¬ 
est  form  of  art,  after  the  antique  fashion,  commend  us  to  this  bright 
weekly. 

The  Perkiomen  Region,  by  Henry  S.  Dotterer,  1605  N.i3th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  a  monthly  Thesaurus,  chuck  full  of  historical  matter  concern¬ 
ing  this  historical  settlement  of  our  early  German  ancestry.  It  is  getting 
better  than  ever. 
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Grand-View  Sanatorium 


WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 


OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

Pennsylvania’s  Qreat  Health  Resort. 


The  “Grand  View”  Boasts  : 

UNSURPASSED  CUISINE.  MOST  HEALTHFUL  CLIMATE. 

UNRIVALED  LOCATION.  MODERNLY  EQUIPPED  BUILD’GS. 

UNMATCHED  SCENERY.  CHARMING  GROUNDS. 

BEST  MEDICAL  ATTENTION,  and  most  Extensive  FORMS  OF  TREATMENT. 

For  particulars  see  opposite  page,  and  for  illustrated  art  pamphlet,  terms 
and  other  information,  address  the  proprietor. 


7 Reuben  T).  W enrich,  M  D., 

WERNERSVILLE.  PA. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  SECTARIANS.”  photograph  and  copyright  by  julius  f.  sachse 
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HE  “new  baby”  has  been  warmly  welcomed.  It  made 
its  advent  on  a  ‘  cold,  wintry  day,  amid  anxious  fears 
and  timid  trepidations.  Jt  knew  the  literary  family 
was  large  and  crowded.  It,  therefore,  had  misgivings 
as  to  its  reception.  It  feared  its  lusty  elder  brothers 
might  deem  it  an  unwelcome  intruder  and  elbow  it  out  of  the 
literary  domestic  circle.  But  it  is  happy  to  say  that  its  fears 
have  subsided.  Its  anxious  doubts  have  given  way  to  happy  joy. 
There  was  a  hearty  welcome  accorded  it  at  the  literary  hearth¬ 
stone.  From  every  hand  have  arisen  those  wielding  the  editorial 
and  reviewer's  pens,  to  bid  the  “young  thing”  welcome  and  to  do 
it  honor.  This  courtesy  and  honor  is  duly  appreciated,  and  we 
take  off  our  editorial  hat  to  the  entire  press  fraternity. 

But  more  cordial  yet  has  been  the  reception  accorded  this  new 
infant  with  Teutonic  face  by  its  “blood  relations.”  Many  who 
have  wandered  far  from  the  cradle  of  their  own  nurture,  as  well 
as  those  yet  near  the  old  fireside,  have  recognized  in  the  wail  of 
the  youngster  the  voice  of  their  own  kinship  and  have  been  honest 
and  proud  enough  to  acknowledge  it.  And  thus  it  came  that  a 
flood  of  congratulations  has  poured  upon  the  new,  laughing  babe, 
as  it  plays  with  its  dimpled  hands.  A  host  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
cousins  and  friends  Have  sent  in  material  for  a  new  dress.  A  few 
maiden  aunts  have  called  just  to  hold  the  “cute  little  thing”  for  an 
hour,  and  others  have  written  distant  friends  of  the  new  arrival. 
A  few  have  suggested  the  character  of  the  food  to  be  used,  assur¬ 
ing  that  plenty  of  Pennsylvania-German  poetic  soup  would  keep 
its  stomach  from  souring  and  help  its  limbs  to  expand.  Many 
have  sent  in  quantities  of  pap(er),  with  a  United  States  revenue 
stamp  upon  it.  No  one  has  ventured  as  yet  to  suggest  sour-crout 
or  Schweitzer-Kase.  The  truth  is  that  it  has  cups  of  dainty  dishes 
standing  all  around,  full  of  compliment  and  tender  praise.  And 
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since  it  enjoys  rose-water  and  costly  spices  more  than  brands  of 
louder  perfume,  it  will  try  and  keep  itself  sweet,  and  thus  make 
itself  agreeable,  rather  than  funny  and  uproarious. 

In  this  stream  of  congratulation  all  are  made  to  share,  the  print¬ 
er,  the  contributors  and  the  editor.  Not  a  few  of  the  relatives  of 
Conrad  Weiser  have  arisen  to  claim  their  kinship  with  the  old  in¬ 
terpreter.  They  range  from  Yale  University  in  the  East,  to  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  in  the  West,  and  Maryland  in  the  South.  Many  have 
revived  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  they  or  their  forbears  liv¬ 
ed  near,  or  trudged  over,  the  old  Horse-shoe  Pike.  And  a  number 
have  heard  with  tender  touches  of  their  heart-strings  the  old  song 
of  the  “Denglestock.”  We  know  of  one,  whom  it  cured  from  a 
spell  of  sickness;  another  it  made  sick — home-sick.  One  threw 
up  his  hat  and  shouted,  as  if  he  saw  again,  Unit  e’m  Korb  kommt 
die  Maad,”  while  another  dropped  a  tear  as  if  at  a  funeral,  because 

“Zum  dengle  hat’s  ke  Noth. 

Die  liebe  Hand  is  Tod.” 

To  one  and  all  we  express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  and  kindly 
beg  the  continued  interest  and  support.  The  Editor. 


Our  Chaperon. 

IT  gives  us  pleasure  to  introduce  our  party  of  historical  pil¬ 
grims — considerably  larger  grown  since  our  last  trip  was 
taken — to  our  genial  friend,  Dr.  J.  H.  Redsecker,  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  Pa.,  who,  after  we  shall  leave  Manheim,  will  guide  us  on  our 
happy  way  as  personal  chaperon  in  this  number’s  Historical  Pil¬ 
grimage.  The  territory  covered  is  our  friend’s  native  heath,  and 
though  he  has  left  it  these  many  years,  the  article  is  evidence  that 
he  has  kept  posted  on  the  local  history  of  his  boyhood  home,  and 
that  the  old  names  and  buildings  and  familiar  landscapes  appeal 
to  him  with  that  peculiar  charm,  which  invests  the  scenes  of  one’s 
childhood,  “When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view.”  Be¬ 
cause  he  at  one  time  wielded  the  editorial  quill,  he  has  acquired  the 
happy  faculty  of  helping  others  see  through  his  own  eyes. 


Like  all  genteel  and  well-dressed  folk,  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  wears  good  clothes  and  changes  them  to  suit  the  vary¬ 
ing  seasons  of  the  year. 


pAMOUS  Pennsylvania-Ciermans. 


John  Peter  Miller. 

THE  SCHOLARLY  MYSTIC  OF  EPHRATA. 

ONE  cannot  visit  the  town  of  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  even  in  this  day  of  the  decline  of  the  old  com¬ 
munity  institution  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  which 
has  given  this  German  settlement  its  wide  fame,  without  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  two  men,  who 
have  been  the  chief  builders  of  these  colossal  monuments  of  a 
pious  mysticism  and  this  shrine  of  colonial  art  and  learning.  The 
group  of  antiquated  cloister  buildings,  which  are  yet  well  preserv¬ 
ed,  in  spite  of  the  decaying  elements  of  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  of  time,  tell  the  story  of  mental  greatness,  religious  fervor  and 
unflagging  industry.  The  thoughtful  visitor  is  seized  with  a  spir¬ 
it  of  veneration  as  soon  as  his  feet  touch  this  historically  and  re¬ 
ligiously  hallowed  ground.  He  thinks  with  reverent  awe  of  the 
men  who  have  reared  these  massive  structures,  which  feeling  is 
only  increased  as  he  steps  aside  to  the  little  consecrated  enclosure 
that  holds  the  sacred  dust  of  these  early  religious  zealots,  promi¬ 
nent  among  which  tombs  are  the  graves  of  the  two  master  builders 
— Conrad  Beissel  and  John  Peter  Miller.  As  the  visitor  of  Halle  or 
Kaiserswerth,  in  Germany;  Bristol  or  St.  Pauks,  London,  in  Eng¬ 
land;  Salt  Lake  City  or  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  America,  is  im¬ 
pressed,  so  the  spirit  of  wonder,  of  inquiry,  of  well-nigh  worship¬ 
ful  veneration  is  stirred  within  the  historian,  who  pays  his  per¬ 
sonal  respects  to  this  relic  of  colonial  zeal  and  devotion  still  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico.  One  instinctively  thinks  of  its 
founders  and  builders,  as  one  thinks  of  Franke  and  Fliedner,  of 
Muller  and  Wren,  of  Brigham  Young  and  Moody  in  the  shadow 
of  the  institutions  which  they  have  reared.  As  one  wanders 
through  the  labyrinthian  hallways  and  corridors  of  this  monas¬ 
tery,  its  narrow  cell-like  rooms,  or  its  spacious  Saals,  or  else  strolls 
about  the  grounds  of  this  only  Protestant  Convent  in  the  United 
States,  the  echoes  of  German  song  and  speech  which  these  halls 
were  accustomed  to  reverberate  for  many  long  decades  have 
changed  into  the  Latin  legend  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  marking  its 
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builders  tomb,  and  through  the  corridors  of  one’s  brain  sounds 
the  motto,  “Si  monumentum  requiris ,  circumspice.”  Not  the 
humble  slabs  in  yonder  God’s-acre,  but  rather  these  many-storied, 
high-peaked,  steep-roofed,  low-ceiled,  narrow-roomed,  small-win¬ 
dowed,  log-constructed  cluster  of  ancient  cloister-buildings  are  the 
monuments  of  Beissel  and  Miller. 

Although  to  Beissel  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  real  founder 
and  master  spirit  of  this  community-settlement,  it  doubtless  reach¬ 
ed  its  highest  degree  of  development  through  the  scholarly  influ¬ 
ence  of  John  Peter  Miller,  long  the 
Prior  and  the  successor  of  Beissel  as 
superintendent  of  the  institution.  As 
a  complete  biography  of  Beissel  is 
given  in  the  very  interesting  volume  of 
Chronicon  Ephratense — an  excellent 
translation  of  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
J.  Max  Hark,  of  Bethlehem,  published 
by  S.  H.  Zahm  &  Co.,  of  Lancaster, — 
we  will  refer  the  reader  to  this  work 
and  to  the  yet  fuller  treatise  of  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  of  the  Ephrata  Commu¬ 
nity  in  the  recent  voluminous  work  by 
Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  beyond  a  single  paragraph,  con¬ 
fine  ourself  to  the  sketch  of  Miller, 
who  proved  to  be  the  Melanchthon  of 
his  Luther,  the  Spener  of  his  Franke. 


PETER  MILLER  S  TOMB-STONE. 


the  Sankey  of  his  Moody. 

John  Conrad  Beissel  was  born  at  Eberbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in- 
Germany,  in  1690,  the  posthumous  son  of  a  drunken  baker.  His 
mother,  a  godly  woman,  died  when  he  was  in  his  eighth  year.  He 
had  a  sorry  life  in  boyhood,  but  displayed  extraordinary  natural 
gifts,  mastering  his  lessons  almost  intuitively.  He  also  learned 
the  baker’s  trade  and  was  a  comparatively  reckless  youth  until  his 
conversion  in  1715.  He  fell  in  with  the  Baptists  of  Schwarzenau, 
whose  leader  was  Alexander  Mack,  afterwards  founder  of  the 
German  Baptist  sect  in  America.  In  1720  Beissel  emigrated  to 
America,  arriving  in  Boston  that  same  autumn.  He  soon  came  to 
Germantown  and,  after  a  brief  stay,  settled  in  1721  in  the  Conestoga 
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country,  where  on  the  Mill  Creek  of  Lancaster  county  he  took  up 
a  hermit's  life.  He  had  several  associates  of  like  mind  as  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  passed  several  years  in  solitude,  yet,  fanned  by  the  in¬ 
tense  sect-spirit  that  swept  over  the  State  at  that  period,  he  took 
up  the  religious  agitation.  Breaking  away  from  his  Baptist  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  questions  of  the  Sabbath  and  marriage,  he  founded 
the  German  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Society  or  sect.  It  had  a  small 
beginning.  Its  cause  was  advocated  by  tract  and  agitated  by  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts.  There  were  great  “awakenings,”  and  the  found¬ 
er's  hermit  life  was  abandoned  for  a  community  life.  The  new 
settlement,  in  t 732,  was  founded  in  the  wilderness  on  the  bank*;  of 
the  Cocalico.  Ephrata  was  founded,  and  after  zealous  missionary 
or  proselyting  efforts  the  community  became  established.  Such 
noted  characters  as  Alexander  Mack  and  his  brother,  Conrad 
Weiser,  Rev.  John  Peter  Miller,  the  wife  of  Christopher  Saur, 
(the  illustrious  printer  of  Germantown),  the  Eckerlins,  and  con¬ 
verts  from  the  surrounding  counties,  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  even  Germany,  were  either  temporarily  or  permanently  at¬ 
tracted  to  it.  A  wealthy  Swiss,  Benedict  Yuchly  by  name,  was 
attracted  to  the  community  and  left  his  wealth  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  Others  dedicated  their  earthly  possessions  to  the  same  end 
and  thus  came  to  be  built  the  edifice  which  housed  this  quaint  re¬ 
ligious  community  and  colonial  university  in  this  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  settlement.  The  checkered,  but  always 
busy,  sometimes  perplexed,  sometimes  persecuted  life  of  Beissel 
was  thus  lived  out  amid  these  strange  and  ever- changeful  scenes, 
so  characteristic  of  the  religious  fanatic  and  yet  so  enterprising  in 
the  promotion  of  useful  arts  and  learning,  that  the  institution  has 
always  been  the  marvel  of  the  outside  world.  It  has  attracted  to 
it  as  curious  spectators  many  immigrants  and  foreign  visitors,  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  leaders  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  the  historian 
and  antiquarian  has  not  yet  ceased  to  wend  his  footsteps  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  these  quaint  architectural  relics  on  the  Cocalico. 

Beissel,  who  was  known  as  Father  Friedsam  Gottrecht  by  the 
brethren  of  the  community,  “laid  aside  his  mortal  raiment”on  July 
6,  1768,  attended  by  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Convent, 
who  gave  him  their  parting  kiss,  while  the  Prior,  J.  Peter  Miller, 
■“gave  him  his  blessing  with  laying  on  of  hands.”  His  published 
works  are  hymns,  441;  sermons,  66;  letters,  73;  lectures,  many, 
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while  many  manuscripts  were  left,  from  which  the  man’s  religious 
views  and  hopes  can  be  judged.  His  humble  tomb-stone  contains 
this  quaint  inscription : 


Hier  rulit  eine  Ausgeburt  der  Liebe  Gottes, 
Friedsam, 

Ein  Einsamer  und  eh  mats  iaber  geworden 
ein  Anhiber,  Aufsehern,  Lehrer  der  Einsamen 
u.  Gemeinde  Christi  in  u.  urn  Ephrata. 
Geboren  in  Oberbach  in  der  Pfalz,  genant  Con¬ 
rad  Beissel.  Entschlief  den  6ten  Julius  Ao. 
1768,  seines  geistlichen  Lebens  52,  aber  des 
naturlichen  77  Jaliren,  4  Monat. 


Translation:  ‘‘Here  rests  an  offspring  of  the  Love  of  God, 
Friedsam.  A  solitary,  but  long  since  become  founder,  superin¬ 
tendent  and  teacher  of  the  solitary  and  congregation  of  Christ 
in  and  about  Ephrata.  Born  at  Eberbach,  in  the  Palatinate, 
named  Conrad  Beissel:  Fell  asleep  July  6th,  Anno  1768:  aged 
according  to  his  spiritual  life  52,  but  according  to  his  natural  77 
years,  4  months.” 

Of  all  Beissel’s  many  adherents,  the  one  man  who  entered  deep¬ 
est  into  his  sympathies,  was  truest  to  his  purposes,  contributed 
most  to  the  community’s  progress  and  served  longest  and  most 
conspicuously  as  its  virtual  head  and  overseer,  was  John  Peter 
Miller,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born,  Dec.  25,  1709,  in  the 
Upper  Domain  of  Lautern,  in  the  upper  Palatinate,  a  graduate  of 
Heidelberg,  he  landed  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  29,  1730,  as  a  candi¬ 
date  of  theology,  a  pioneer  of  the  German  Reformed  ministry  in 
this  country.  Assuming  charge  of  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Weiss’  congre¬ 
gations  at  Goshenhoppen,  etc.,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  amazed  at  the  young  man’s 
learning.*  In  1731  Miller  took  charge  of  several  congregations 


*Rev.  Jedidiali  Andrews,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  class  of  1695r 
one  of  his  examiners,  wrote  this  about  him  :  “There  is  lately  come  over  a  Pala¬ 
tine  candidate  of  the  ministry,  who  having  applied  to  us  at  the  Synod  (Scotch, 
i.  e.,  Presbyterian)  for  ordination,  ’tis  left  to  three  ministers  to  do  it.  He  is  an 
extraordinary  person  for  sense  and  learning.  We  gave  him  a  question  to  discuss 
about  justification  and  he  answered  it  in  a  whole  sheet  of  paper,  in  a  very  nota¬ 
ble  manner.  His  name  is  John  Peter  Miller,  and  speaks  Latin  as  readily  as  we 
do  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  so  does  the  other,  Dr.  Weiss.” 
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on  the  frontier,  taking  up  his  abode  at  the  Tulpehocken,  and  he 
served  this  charge  as  Reformed  pastor  for  four  years.  One  of 
these  congregations  was  located  on  the  Cocalico  (Bethany’s  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  near  Ephrata),  where  doubtless  he  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  Beissel,  who  had  already  established  him¬ 
self  and  inaugurated  his  work  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Rev.  J. 
Philip  Boehm,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  latter  congregation  of 
the  Reformed,  and  who  had  been  temporarily  supplanted  by  Weiss 
and  Miller,  writes  thus  suspiciously  of  Miller  in  his  report  to  the 
Synod  in  Holland,  Oct.  18,  1734:  “At  present  there  is  only  one 
other  (Reformed)  minister  in  this  province,  Peter  Miller.  When 
he  could  not  convince  the  people  of  his  views,  he  gave  up  his  ser¬ 
vice  altogether  and  is  now  an  ‘Olypersser.’  How  he  tried  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  people  can  clearly  be  seen  from  this,  not  to  mention  other 
things,  that  about  two  years  ago  he  went  with  one  of  his  elders, 
whom  he  had  installed  at  Goshenhoppen  into  a  house  of  a  Seventh 
Day  Baptist,  where  he  allowed  himself  to  be  called  brother,  and 
permitted  the  man  to  wash  his  feet  and  that  is  the  truth.” 

His  conversion  to  this  sect  of  Dunkers  was  therefore  gradual 
and  followed  quite  naturally.  His  renunciation  of  the  Reformed 
faith  and  pastorate  occurred  the  following  spring  when  he  was 
baptized  by  Beissel.  Boehm  again  in  his  report  of  1739,  alludes  to 
him  as  having  publicly  gone  over  “to  the  dissolute  Seventh  Day 
Dunkers  and  was  baptized  in  Dunker  fashion  at  Conestoga  in  the 
month  of  April,  1735.  He  took  ten  families,  Reformed  and  Lu¬ 
theran,  from  the  congregation  of  Tulpehocken  with  him,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  This  created  a  great  commotion  among  the 
congregations.”  The  Chronicon  Ephratense  after  recording  Pastor 
Miller’s  settlement  at  Tulpehocken  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  conversion  to  this  sect:  “The  superintendent  (Beissel),  after 
he  had  heard  that  two  young  preachers  had  come  into  the  country, 
who  stood  in  good  repute  as  to  their  character,  and  also  thought 
well  of  his  work,  aware  of  his  own  inability,  in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ant  work  before  him,  thought  in  his  foolishness  that  this  work 
would  be  better  carried  out  if  God  would  provide  one  of  these 
young  preachers  for  him,  for  which  also,  he  often  bowed  his  knees 
before  God.  This  led  to  important  matters.  For  the  superinten¬ 
dent  soon  after  found  occasion  to  make  a  visit  to  Tulpehocken 
with  several  of  his  disciples,  where  he  was  received  by  the  teacher 
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and  elders  with  the  consideration  due  to  him  as  an  ambassador  of 
God,  while  on  his  return  the  teacher,  and  C.  W.  (Conrad  Weiser), 
an  elder,  accompanied  him  over  the  mountains  for  six  miles.  The 
result  of  their  visit  to  Tulpehocken  was  that  the  teacher,  the  elders 
and  several  others  withdrew  from  the  Church :  Whereupon  a  ven¬ 
erable  Pietist,  by  the  name  of  Casper  Leibbecker,  took  the  teach¬ 
er's  place  in  the  Church . Accordingly  they  were  baptized 

together  under  the  water,  after  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  was 
clone  on  a  Sabbath  in  May  of  the  year  1735.  Thus  the  teacher, 
schoolmaster,  three  elders,  besides  various  other  households,  went 
over  from  the  Protestant  to  this  new  awakening,  while  for  some 
time  after  the  door  was  kept  open  for  the  Babylonian  refugees.  . 
Soon  after  the  Brethren  erected  a  solitary  residence  for  the  teach¬ 
er  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  in  Tulpehocken,  where,  however,  he 

lived  no  longer  than  till  the  next  November . The  report  of  this 

great  conversion  filled  not  only  this  and  neighboring  countries,  but 
penetrated  even  into  Germany.” 

Thus  Miller  came  to  take  up  his  abode  and  work  with  Beissel, 
at  Ephrata.  While  Contrad  Weiser,  after  a  few  years  of  loyal  ad¬ 
herence,  returned  to  his  first  love,  drawn  back  by  his  domestic  ties, 
the  political  demands  and  his  religious  convictions,*  Miller  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  his  new  espousal  during  all  of  his  extended  life¬ 
time.  He  was  soon  selected  as  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  chosen  because  of  their  superior  excellence.  Miller  was 
named  Brother  Jabez,  and  after  the  removal  of  Onesimus  (Mr. 
Eckerlin)  as  Prior  of  the  Convent,  in  1745,  he  permanently  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  this  office,  having  previously  been  temporary  or  as- 

*The  Chronicon  Ephratense  (pp.  82-85),  written  by  Miller,  attributes 
Weiser’s  withdrawal  to  wicked  and  worldly  motives,  asserting  that  Gov.  Tli. 
(Thomas),  accompanied  by  many  other  officials  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  leave  the  Community,  insinuating  that  he  offered  him  a  bribe  in  the 
form  of  the  justiceship  of  Berks  Co.  An  original  letter  of  Weiser’s,  recently  un¬ 
earthed  and  published  for  first  time  in  second  edition  of  his  “Life,”  brought  out 
by  Daniel  Miller,  publisher,  of  Reading,  Ta.,  however,  indicates  that  conscien¬ 
tious  opposition  to  Supt.  Beissel’s  arbitrary  and  extravagant  administration  as 
the  cause  for  this  renunciation.  The  letter,  written  Sept.  3,  1743,  declares  that 
Weiser  had  been  “compelled  to  protest  for  a  considerable  time  against  the  dom¬ 
ination  of  conscience,  the  suppression  of  innocent  minds,  against  the  prevailing 
pomp  and  luxury,  both  in  dress  and  magnificent  buildings.”  The  latter,  which 
stretched  the  purse-strings  of  the  members  beyond  comfortable  bounds,  was  stig¬ 
matized  as  “loathsome  idolatry.”  He  concludes  :  “If  there  is  any  one  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  station,  let  him  convince  me  of  the  contrary.  Victory  belongs  to 
truth.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  remain  a  friend  of  truth  and  sincerity,  and  of  all  those 
who  love  them,  but  a  sworn  enemy  of  all  lies  and  hypocrisy.  Farewell  !” 
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sistant  Prior.  Upon  the  death  of  Father  Friedsam,  Brother  Jabez 
was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  and  Pastor  of  the 
Community,  which  office  he 
filled  until  his  death  in  1796. 

These  years  were  filled  with 
the  labors  and  various  duties 
of  these  offices,  together  with 
most  arduous  literary  work, 
in  the  translation,  editing  and 
printing  of  the  many  volumes 
that  have  come  from  the 
Ephrata  press. 

This  press,  the  second  Ger¬ 
man  press  in  the  country,  was 
ever  kept  busy.  It  became  a 
pioneer  in  producing  the  Ger¬ 
man  literature  of  America. 

It  sent  out  no  less  than  ten 
different  hymn-books,  the 
hvnms,  paper,  ink  and  print¬ 
ing  being  of  the  Community7 s 
own  production.  The  largest 
volume  printed  in  America  during  the  last  century — the  great 
Mennonite  “Martyrs’  Mirror”  of  Van  Braght — was  produced 
here.  It  was  a  colossal  work  and  yet  accomplished  so  successfully 
that  in  its  size  and  superior  excellence  of  workmanship,  hardly 
excelled  in  our  day  of  artistic  printing,  it  remains  a  monument  to 
the  skill  and  untiring  industry  of  these  colonial  monks  of  Ephrata. 

Fifteen  men,  set  aside  by 
prayer,  give  most  painstaking 
and  unremitting  toil  for  three 
consecutive  years  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  work,  which 
appeared  in  1748  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  new  scholarly 
Prior,  Peter  Miller.  It  was 
the  “greatest  literary  effort  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania,”  says 
Prof.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  original  Dutch  work  appeared  in 
Holland  in  1562  and  ran  through  many  editions,  but  had  become 
scarce,  inaccessible  or  unreadable,  and  hence  the  German  Men- 
nonites  of  Pennsylvania  desired  its  re-appearance  in  German  dress 
in  that  critical,  martial  period,  which  inspired  the  translation  and 
re-publication  at  Ephrata.  Peter  Miller  assumed  the  task  of  trans¬ 
lation,  as  he  was  a  superior 
linguistic  scholar.  He  devot¬ 
ed  himself  to  the  task  with 
such  devotion  that  for  three 
years  he  did  not  sleep  more 
than  four  hours  a  night.  “The 
type  was  set  by  four  of  Mil¬ 
ler’s  assistants,  another  four 
ran  the  press,  and  the  others 
made  the  paper.  In  three  years 
the  great  work  was  done.  It 
contained  fifteen  hundred  and 
twelve  pages,  printed  upon 
strong,  thick  paper,  in  large 
type,  in  order,  as  was  said  in 
the  preface,  'that  it  may  suit 
the  eyes  of  all.’  It  was  bound 
in  thick  boards,  covered  with 
leather,  with  brass  mountings  on  the  corners  and  two  heavy  brass- 
clasps.”*  It  had  a  number  of  most  artistic  plate  illustrations.  An 
edition  of  1,200  was  issued,  selling  at  twenty-two  shillings  (about 
$5.50)  “not  to  get  rich,”  as  Miller  declared,  but  for  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  promotion  of  religion.  Strange,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  still  found  about  five  hundred  of  them  unsold,  which 
the  Continental  army  in  a  scarcity  of  paper  confiscated  for  gun- 
wads,  so  that  what  was  intended  as  an  advocate  of  peace,  became 
a  literal  sinew  of  war.  It  was  not  yielded  up  without  protest  by 
the  Brethren,  but  when  two  wagons  and  six  soldiers  ai  rived  and 
prompt  payment  was  offered,  reluctant  leave  was  granted.  The 
Chronicon  says  that  “this  gave  great  offence  in  the  country  (b> 
non-combatants,  possibly),  and  many  thought  that  the  war  would 


♦Prof.  Brumbaugh.  The  Chronicon  says  edition  was  1,300  and  sold  at  20- 
shillings. 
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not  end  favorably,  because  the  memorial  of  the  holy  martyrs  had 
been  thus  maltreated.  At  last,  however,  they  were  honored  again., 
for  some  sensible  persons  bought  in  all  that  were  left  of  them.” 

Many  are  the  incidents  recounted  that  extol  the  magnanimity 
and  scholarship  of  Mr.  Miller.  Long  before  the  Revolutionary 
period  he  had  gained  for  himself  wide  fame  for  his  scholarship,  for 
every  visitor  to  the  place — and  there  were  many  of  distinction 
and  ability — became  aware  of  this  fact.  George  Ross,  of  Lancas¬ 
ter,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  well 
as  Benjamin  Franklin,  knew  the  place  and  man  intimately.  And 
so  it  came,  most  likely  at  their  suggestion,  that  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  this  immortal  document,  secured  Miller  to  translate 
it  into  seven  of  the  European  languages  immediately  after  its 
adoption  by  Congress.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  American  cause 
became  early  and  favorably  known  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
through  Miller's  able  pen. 

From  a  nonagenarian  inhabitant  of  Ephrata  (Mrs.  Konigmach- 
er),  whose  father  was  an  intimate  associate  of  Peter  Miller’s,  and 
both  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  adherents  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  writer  has  gained  the  following  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Miller’s  magnanimity.  Among  Miller’s  most  hate¬ 
ful  enemies  and  persecutors  was  one  Michael  Witman,  a  close 
neighbor.  He  took  advantage  of  the  pious  monk’s  religion  of 
peace  and  brotherhood,  and  often  abused  him  shamefully  and  as¬ 
sailed  him  violently.  Thus  he  once  deliberately  spit  in  his  face 
while  holding  a  conversation  with  him.  But  Miller’s  turn  came 
to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  enemy’s  head.  Witman  took 
the  side  of  the  Tory  during  the  Revolution  and  was 
entirely  too  outspoken  for  his  own  good.  In  consequence 
he  was  arrested,  his  property  confiscated,  himself  imprisoned  and 
after  a  court-martial  trial,  sentenced  to  be  hung.  This  occurred 
while  Washington’s  army  was  encamped  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
execution  was  to  occur  at  West  Chester  and  the  day  was  set.  Mil¬ 
ler  heard  of  it  and  promptly  undertook  to  secure  his  old-time  en¬ 
emy’s  pardon  and  release.  He  walked  all  the  way  to  see  General 
Washington  at  his  headquarters,  and  plead  with  him  for  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  pardon.  The  General  thinking  he  was  pleading  for  a  friend, 
expostulated  with  him,  giving  reasons  why  his  friend  should  suf¬ 
fer  this  penalty  for  the  public  good.  On  being  told  that  Witman 
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was  his  worst  enemy  and  that  he  could  only  do  this  because  of  his 
Saviour’s  example  and  teaching,  the  great  General  was  overcome 
with  admiration,  and  placed  the  pardon  in  Miller’s  hands.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  travelled  all  night  and  only  reached  the  place 
where  the  execution  was  to  take  place  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to 
save  his  enemy’s  life.  After  the  most  extraordinary  excitement 
and  the  proper  explanation  and  certification  the  culprit  was  set 
free  and  accompanied  his  pious,  maltreated  neighbor  over  the 
hills  to  his  home. 

In  the  absence  of  any  portrait  of  this  subject  of  our  sketch  we 
give  here  the  very  excellent  description  by  Provost  Magister  Israel 
Acrelius,  Provost  of  the  Swedish  Churches  in  America  and  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Old  Swedes  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  who  in  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  New  Sweden,”  includes  a  graphic  account  of  a  visit  to  the 
cloister  on  Sept.  7,  1753,  in  company  with  George  Ross.  After  a 
description  of  the  cloister,  the  chief  features  of  the  religion  and 
life  maintained  here,  come  pen  sketches  of  the  principal  leaders. 
That  of  Miller  is  as  follows : 

“There  was  also  a  brother  named  Jabez,  who,  before  his  rebap¬ 
tism  was  called  Peter  Muller.  He  had  been  a  German  Calvinistic 
minister,  came  into  the  country  according  to  their  custom,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  country, 
was  afterwards  ordained  by  the  Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  An¬ 
drew,  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  long  time  preached  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  among  the  Germans  before  that,  eighteen 
years  since  he  betook  himself  to  Ephrata.  He  is  a  learned  man. 
understands  the  Oriental  languages,  speaks  Latin,  discusses  theo¬ 
logical  controversies  as  well  as  other  sciences ;  although,  in  his 
present  condition  he  has  forgotten  much.  He  is  of  a  good  stature, 
with  a  friendly  face  and  friendly  manners,  on  which  account 
strangers  always  get  introduced  to  him  and  seek  his  society.  He 
is  open-hearted  toward  those  to  whom  he  takes  a  liking  and  is  mod¬ 
est  and  genial.  The  brethren  have  great  respect  for  him,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  he  is  a  prudent  man,  upon  whom  their  order 
chiefly  depends,  although  he  gives  himself  no  higher  name  than 
that  of  a  simple  brother.  In  their  public  worship  he  reads  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  also  baptizes  when  so  directed  by  Father  Friedsam. 

Father  Friedsam  lives  by  himself  in  a  little  house  between  the 
brothers’  and  sisters’  cloisters,  being  waited  upon  by  the  brethren. 
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and  lias  his  food  from  their  kitchen.  He  lives  in  entire  solitude, 
except  when  messengers  go  out  or  in,  or  he  performs  his  duties  in 
the  congregation. 

%'«  xf f  »!»  \J/  \[/  x{*  »[<  xj*  xj^  xU  '!*  *!» 

-r*  'h  'i'  'i'  ■'T*  'i'  T  *1'  "r*  *  '•  * 

“They  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers,  friendly  and  cheerful. 
When,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1753,  I  went  to  visit  them  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Geo.  Ross,  we  were  received  and  treated  as  old 
friends.  He  had  visited  them  several  times  before,  and  was  also 
a  man  of  importance  in  the  country,  which  had  something  to  do 


PETER  MILLER’S  irOI'SE. 


with  the  matter.  We  first  announced  ourselves  to  Muller  and 
were  heartily  welcomed.  I  informed  him  that  I  was  a  Swedish 
minister  and  had  long  been  desirous  of  seeing  them.  ‘So,’  said 
Muller,  ‘will  you  also  see  this  poor  place  ?  But  however  poorly 
we  live  here,  and  although  we  live  almost  entirely  by  ourselves, 
yet  we  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  most  distinguished  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country ;  for  no  one  comes  to  the  land,  who  wishes  to  be 
honored  for  his  knowledge  and  understanding,  without  visiting 
us  in  our  isolated  retreat,  even  though  our  visitors  be  the  proudest 
people  in  the  country.  We  thus  get  acquainted  enough,  though 
but  little  advantage  therefrom.  If  any  new  lawyer  or  advocate 
comes  to  Lancaster,  it  is  certain  that  we  will  soon  make  his  ac- 
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quaintance/  He  had  known  almost  all  the  Swedish  ministers  who 
had  been  in  the  country.  I  begged  leave  to  remain  over  night 
among  them,  so  that  I  might  see  their  worship,  which  would  take 
place  on  the  next  day,  being  a  Saturday.  He  answered,  ‘Why 
not?  We  shall  entertain  you  as  well  as  we  can;  if  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  that/ — (Here  follows  a  description  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.) 

;|c  jjc  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

‘‘We  went  down  again  into  Muller's  room,  and  there  he  showed 
me  the  ‘History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists/  a  large 
and  thick  folio  volume,  which  he  himself  had  translated  from  the 
Holland  to  the  German  language,  and  had  afterwards  had  it 
printed  there  in  Ephrata,  saying  that  it  was  the  largest  book  that 
had  been  printed  in  Pennsylvania  as  also  that  he  had  labored  for 
three  years  upon  the  translation  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  bur¬ 
dened  with  work  that  he  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  hours 
during  the  night. 

A'  -T*  -i'  ^  'i'  'r  'r  4s  ^ 

“In  the  cloister  there  is  a  printing  office,  with  a  press,*  together 
with  new  type,  fair  and  clear,  brought  from  Frankfort.  But  it  has 
not  yet  repaid  either  its  expense  or  its  trouble.  Some  books  have 
been  printed  there  written  by  the  brethren  themselves.  The  ‘His¬ 
tory  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Anabaptists5  has  given  them 
the  most  trouble  and  the  least  return.  They  have  had  a  proposal 
to  print  the  Classic  Authors  for  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  but 
Muller  said  that  he  was  now  tired  of  that  work,  was  alone  in  it, 
and  his  sight  was  growing  weak. 

“As  I  had  now  been  among  these  brethren  from  Friday  noon  un¬ 
til  Saturday  afternoon,  it  was  time  to  return  to  Lancaster.  The 
brethren  asked  me  several  times  when  I  would  come  again  to  see 
them.  This  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  thought  I  had  some  de¬ 
sire  to  join  their  society.  I  took  leave  of  the  brethren  and  invited 
them  to  visit  me  if  their  way  was  so  directed.  Muller,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time,  had  kept  me  company,  followed  me  down  to  the 
mill  a  short  distance  from  the  cloister,  where  they  had  my  horse. 
He  bore  my  traveling  sack  the  whole  way  for  me,  and  when  I  ob- 


*During  the  meetings  of  Congress  in  Lancaster  and  York,  this  press  printed 
the  Continental  money. — Ed. 
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jected  to  it,  he  said,  ‘You  may  permit  me  to  carry  it  now,  perhaps 
I  can  never  do  it  again/  The  day  was  warm;  and  when  I  said 
that  the  weight  was  troublesome,  and  I  would  help  him  a  little,  he 
answered  again,  ‘You  can  see  very  well  that  what  I  do  is  done 
from  love.  If  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would  not  do  it/ 

“Finally,  I  took  a  friendly  leave  of  my  companion.  I  thanked  him 
that  he  did  not  dislike  me  for  being  of  a  different  way  of  thinking. 
I  hoped  that  if  we  did  not  see  each  other  any  more  in  this  life,  we 
might  meet  with  joy  in  that  place  where  there  should  be  one  fold 
and  one  Shepherd ;  where  all  controversies  in  theology  would 
cease;  where  love  should  abide  forever  after  all  other  gifts  disap¬ 
pear.  He  took  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  thanked  me,  and  said 
‘That  is  a  good  wish.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  that  place,  although 


S-fazio  tv  w 
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cbt  £elbcvr,  ‘DtHbevv,  eJfoj'jYn, 

Yt  bieses  fiat  cjefetnd, 
fvat  sciii  Yief  <^ettof?J?e'iv. 

©pffrata  ^@3^ 


we  travel  different  roads.  I  shall  also  pray  to  God  for  you.  Fare¬ 
well  r  ” 

Finding  such  superior  scholarship  and  such  highly-developed 
Christian  graces  in  the  leading  spirits  of  this  institution,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  here  was  established  and  maintained 
for  a  long  time  a  school  which  attracted  many  a  youth  from  the 
larger  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  during  our  colonial 
period.  Here  were  taught  useful  trades  and  fine  arts.  The  very 
finest  Frcictur-schrift,  or  illuminated  pen  letter-work  was  here 
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taueht.  These  letters  were  used  as  ornamental  initials  in  their 
books,  making  their  publications  famous  for  their  artistic  features, 
like  those  of  the  present  “Roycrofters,”  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Their  work  also  adorned  the  walls  of  the  institution  in  finely  orna¬ 
mented  texts  wrought  in  pen  work.  1  he  finest  specimen  we  found 
in  our  recent  visit  was  the  foregoing  motto,  worked  in  fine  Gothic 
lettering  by  pen  . 

Likewise  was  there  established  here  as  early  as  1739  the  earliest 
Sabbath-school  known,  so  that  nearly  a  half  century  before  Rob¬ 


ert  Raikes,  the  printer  of  Gloucester,  England,  gathered  the  waifs 
of  his  town  into  a  similar  school — commonly  regarded  as  the  birth¬ 
day  of  modern  Sunday-schools, — Peter  Miller  was  superintending 
such  a  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Cocalico. 

Efere  was  established  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
American  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September, 
1777,  and  from  known  accounts,  Gen.  Washington  probably  visited 
the  place,  as  he  is  known  to  have  been  at  the  Reading  Furnace,  lo¬ 
cated  a  little  to  the  southeast,  just  a  week  after  the  battle.  The 
old  buildings  of  Kedar  and  Zion,  located  on  Mt.  Zion,  the  higher 
grounds  of  the  place,  were  occupied  by  over  four  hundred  of  the 
wounded  of  the  battle  fought  September  nth.  Peter  Miller’s 
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Capuchins  and  White  Friars  nursed  them,  while  he  ministered  to 


their  spiritual  needs.  Doctors  Yerkel,  Scott  and  Harrison  had 
surgical  and  medical  charge  of  the  hospital,  but  owing  to  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  camp  fever,  almost  half  of  them  died  and  were  buried 
here.  For  more  than  fifty  years  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  a 
suitable  monument  to  their  memory  on  the  spot,  but  the  accom¬ 
panying  cut  shows  in  what  an  unfinished  condition  the  work — not 
dead  yet — still  abides. 

Thus  did  Miller  spend  his  American  life.  More  than  sixty  years 
of  his  long  and  useful  career  were  given  to  the  establishment  and 


furtherance  of  mystical  piety,  personal  religion,  and  literary  ad¬ 
vancement  in  this  quaint  monastic  institution  by  the  Cocalico. 
Here  he  died  in  peace  at  a  great  age  and  was  gathered  to  his  fa¬ 
thers.  His  tomb  is  found  in  the  little  “God’s  acre”  next  to  that  of 
BeisseEs,  with  following  inscription  on  stone : 


Hier  Liegt  Begraben 
PETER  MILLER. 

Gebeurtig  in  Oberamt 
Lautern  in  Ebur  Pfalz 
Kam  als  Reformirter 
Prediger  mach  America 
Im  Jahr  1730.  Wurde 
U nter  die  Gemeine  in 
Ephrata  getaufet  im 
Jahre  1735  undgenannt 
Bruder  Jaebez.  Auch  word 
Nachmals  ibr  Lehrer 
Bis  an  sein  Elide,  Entschlief 
Den  25sten  September,  1790. 
Alter  SO  Jahr  und  9  Monath. 


Translation. — “Here  lies  buried  Peter  Miller.  Born  in  Oberamt 
Lautern  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Came  to  America  as  a  Reformed 
Preacher  in  the  year  1730.  Was  baptized  into  the  congregation  at  Eph¬ 
rata  in  the  year  1735,  and  named  Brother  Jabez.  Afterwards  became  their 
teacher  until  his  end.  Fell  asleep  on  the  25th  of  September,  1796,  aged 
86  years  and  9  months.” 


Poetic  Gems 


MORGELIED  * 

BY  REV.  EMANUEL  RONDTTIALER,  A 
MORAVIAN  CLERGYMAN. 

Margets  scheint  die  Sun  so  scho, 
Owets  geht  der  gehl  Mond  uf; 

Margets  leit  der  Dau  im  Klee 
Owets  dret  mer  drucke  druf. 

Margets  singe  all  die  Fegel 

Owets  greisht  die  Laab-krot  arg. 

Margets  klopt  mer  mit  deni  Flegel 
Owets  liegt  mer  schun  im  Sarg. 

Alles  dut  sich  annere  do, 

Nix  bleibt  immer  so  wie  nan, 

Was  em  Freed  maclit  bleibt  net  so, 
Wer  gar  arg  bald  hart  und  rau. 


Drowe  werd  es  anners  sei, 

Dart  wo’s  nau  so  bloh  aussicht 

Dart  isch  Margets  alles  fli 
Dart  isch  Owets  alles  licht. 

Margets  isch  dart  Freed  die  Full; 
Owets  isch  es  au  noch  so’ 

Margets  isch  ems  Herz  so  still, 
Owets  isch  mer  au  noch  froh. 

Ach  wie  duts  mich  doch  geliiste 
Nooch  der  blohe  Wohnung  dart 

Dart  mit  alle  gute  Christe 
Freed  zu  ha  we,  ruh  alsfart! 

Wann  sie  mich  ins  Grab  nei  trage 
Greint  net,  dann  ich  habs  so 
s  :ho; 

Wann  sie  es  des  Owets  sage 
Denk  bei  ihm  ischs  enerle. 


UNNER  EM  WALNISSBAUM. 


Es  war  als  en  Walnissbaum  dinner 
em  Haus, 

Der  Gibbel  am  Hausdach  war  hoch 
d’riwwer  naus; 

Sehr  diick  un  so  schtandhaft  war 
Schtamm  un  die  naescht 

Wo  Voegel  im  Sommer  gebaut 
hen  ihr  nescht. 

Wro  hoch  uf  em  Gibbel  in  frieh 
morga  Schtunna 

Die  Amshel  un  Earrich  ihr  Platz 
hen  gefunna 

Un  hen  als  mit  frohe  un  herliche 
Zunga 

Ihr  morga  Gebet,  un  ihr  Lobsang 
gesunga. 

Im  Sommer  im  Schatte  dort 
schpielte  mir  Junga 

Un  hen  als  beim  Schpiele  en 
Liedle  gesunga. 


Dann  liischtig  un  eifrich  die 
Schtecka  geritta, 

In  frieh  Kindheit’s  Johra — mit 
alles  ziifritta. 

Der  Rock  un  der  Jerry,  die  Betz 
un  die  Doll, 

Die  ware  dort  immer  ganz  ruhig 
im  Schtall ; 

Der  Rock  war  en  Schimmel, 
schnee-weis  un  vollkomma — 

Sell  war  just  en  Schtecka — die  Rin 
abgenomma. 

Der  Schtall  war  der  Holzplatz  wo 
Klatz,  un  wo  Briegel 

Sich  somelta  mit  holtz  un  ver- 
brochene  Riegel; 

Sell  war  unser  Gaulschtall — als 
Dach  war  der  Himmel, 

Der  Harry  war  drin  un  der  Bahly 
beim  Schimmel. 


*Tliis  poem  was  written  over  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  a  history.  The  late  Dr. 
Philip  Schaff  was  attracted  by  it  as  a  pioneer  poem  in  this  dialect.  He  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  his  Kirchenfreund  in  1849.  lie  also  directed  Dr.  Ilenry  Ilarbaugh’s 
attention  to  it  and  suggested  to  him  the  desirableness  of  immortalizing  our 
dialect  in  song,  ere  it  die  out,  as  Ilebel  has  done  for  the  Allemannian  dialect. 
Harbaugh  took  up  the  hint  and  soon  appeared  his  “Schul-haus  an  der  Krick”  and 
his  other  immortal  Pennsylvania-German  songs.  So  this  poem  may  be  recognized 
as  the  true  forerunner  of  Pennsylvania-German  verse.  It  is  fitting  that  it  appear 
in  this  number,  as  our  pilgrimage  leads  through  that  section  of  Lancaster  County 
where  this  peculiar  Mennonite  lingo  is  in  use.  It  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Rufus 
A.  Grider,  of  Carnajoharie,  A’.  Y. — Ed. 
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Zu  traenke  die  Gaul  un  ihr  Hunger 
zu  sell  till  a 

War  die  Schpring  jo  so  hendig  mit 
Scherbe  zu  filla; 

Als  Futter  war’s  Gras  jo  ganz  hen¬ 
dig  zu  finna — 

Do  branch  sich  jo  niemand  dabei 
long  besinna. 

Dann  sin  mer  noch  ’m  Schpring  - 
haus  uni  Nahrung  zu  sucha, 

Der  Hunger  zu  schtilla  mit  Pei  un 
mit  Kucha; 

Die  Milich  im  Grawe,  der  Kiis  un 
so  Sacha, 

Un  die  dueck  Milich  dort-wie  die 
Auge  noch  locha! 

Ich  selm  dort  die  Trawe-rank 
immer  noch  henka 

Wo  Wind  un  wo  Schturm  sie  im¬ 
mer  noch  schwenka; 

Dort  hen  mer  gegaunscht  in  de 
warm  Sommer  Tage 

En  lieb  Kindheit’s  Zeite — hat  kens 
nix  zu  Klage. 

Die  Buwe  vom  Schtedel,  de  Baure 
ihr  Tiichter 

Gegaunscht  mit  enatier  mit 
freundlich  Geliichter; 

Die  Mad  hen  ihr  Liebsang  so 
arnstlich  gesunga, 

Die  Buwe  ihr  Schatzen  zo  eifrich 
geschwunga. 

Im  Schatte  noch  Mittag  die  sense 
zu  dengla, 

Die  Hammer  un  Dengelschtock 
hor  ich  noch  glingla, 

Als  “tap,  tap,  tap,  rap,  rap,  rap,’’ 
in  alle  ecka 

Sehnt  mer  die  Dengler  im  Schatte 
’rum  schtecka. 

Dort  unner  em  Walnissbaum  mitte 
im  Summer 

Uf  ’m  Wasem  die  Rug-schton  zu 
schpende  in  Schlummer; 

Sis  Ruhl  im  Schatte  um  Schtories 
verzehla, 

Un  lache,  un  pralle,  un  Liege  aus- 
dehle. 


Dort  sehn  ich  Grumbiere  mit  Kar- 
rich  gefahre, 

Gedumpt  uf  ’m  Haufe  in  friihere 
Johra; 

Die  Aeppel  im  Spohtjohr  gefahre 
mit  Wage, 

Un  dann  in  der  Keller  mit  Kerb 
getrage. 

Im  Winter  die  Schlachtsei,  fruit 
morgets,  im  Schnee 

Getriwwe  mit  Faenger  am  hinnere 
Bell ; 

Ich  sehn  noch  der  Platz  wo  ihr 
Blut  war  vergossa, 

U11  hor  noch  ihr  G’schrei  wie  ihr 
Lewe  ferflossa. 

Dorts  Briehfass  am  Schtamm,  wo 
mit  Holz  un  mit  Poschta 

War  standhaft  gefixt,  oline  Geld, 
ohne  Koschta; 

Der  Saugolge  dort,  wo  die  Sau  han 
gehanke, 

Des  hab  ich  noch  alles  in  meine 
Gedanke. 

Der  Baum  is  eweg  ’ghackt,  der 
Schtumpe  verzeert, 

Der  Back-ofe,  Schpringhaus  un  al¬ 
les  verheert, 

Doch  sehn  ich  noch  immer,  so 

long  wie  ich  leb 

Der  Baum  un  der  Holz-platz,  die 
Gaul  un  die  Reb. 

Ich  sehn  dort  der  Vater  am 

schaffe;  die  Mutter 

So  eifrich  mit  Milich,  mit  Rahm 
un  mit  Butter; 

Die  Brueder  un  Schwaester,  in 

friili  Kindheits’  Johra — 

Die  Mad  mit  de  Bubba,  die  Buwa 
am  fahre. 

Ach!  geb  mir  zurick  my  unschul- 
dige  Daga! 

Ken  Kummer,  ken  Sorge,  ken- 

Elend  zu  klaga; 

U11  dulit  em  mit  Schmarze  zuweile 
was  quaele 

En  Trost  von  der  Mutter  duht  Al¬ 
les  jo  lieele. 

— Onkel  Jeff.. 
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DIE  DEUTSCH  SPROCH. 

Ich  schwetz  in  der  Deutsche  Sproch 
Lieb  sie  ah,  un  halt  sie  hoch — 

Sie  is  ah — ken  Hure-Kind, 

Das  mer  in  de  Hecke  find — 

Sie  kummt  her  vum  schone  Rhei, 
Wu  sie  Trauwe  hen — un  Wei! 

Des  is  jo  en  alter  Stamm — 

Gut  im  Mark — un  treu  un  fromm; 
So  hen  unser  Eltre  g’schwetzt — 


DER  SCHOENSTE  GRUSS. 

[Count  Adolph  Friedrich  von 
Schack.] 

Das  Bliimlein,  das  am  Wege  steht 
Und  streift  an  Deinen  Fusz, 

Es  ist,  wenn  Dir’s  zu  Herzen  geht, 
Vom  lieben  Gott  ein  Grusz. 

Und  wenn  im  Laub  der  Vogel 
singt 

So  recht  dir  zum  Genusz 
So  ist  das  Lied,  das  hell  erklingt, 
Vom  lieben  Gott  ein  Grusz. 

Das  Morgenroth,  der  Abendschein, 
Die  Silberweli  im  Flusz, 

Das  alles  kann,  mein  Kind,  dir 
sein 

Vom  lieben  Gott  ein  Grusz. 

Im  Bliithenduft,  im  Windeshauch 
Gruszt  er  dich  immerzu; — 
Doch  wer  uns  gruszt,  dem  dankt 
man  auch; 

So  danke  Gott  auch  du! 


Gans  vum  Afang — un  zuletzt. 

Wer  net  Vat’r  un  Mutter  ehrt, 

Is  gewisz — ken  Bohn  me  werth! 

Wolle  Kinner  Englisch  sei? 

So  was,  sot  bei  uns  net  sei — 
Reite,  uf  em  Englische  Gaul, 

Paszt  sich — ah,  zum  Deutsche 

Maul? 

Loss  sie  reite — flink  un  gut, — 
Deutsch  steckt  doch  noch — un’rem 
Hut!  — E.  K. 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
GREETING. 

[Translation  by  F.  C.  Johnson.] 

The  floweret  standing  by  thy  path 
And  brushing  ’gainst  thy  feet, 

It  is,  if  it  doth  touch  thy  heart, 
From  God  a  greeting  sweet. 

And  if  the  bird  in  tree  top  sings, 
And  makes  thy  joy  complete, 
So  is  that  song  which  clearly  rings, 
From  God  a  greeting  sweet. 

The  morning-glow,  the  evening 
shine, 

The  river’s  silvery  wave, — 
These  all  can  be,  my  child,  for  thee, 
A  greeting  which  God  gave. 

In  blossom’s  fragrance,  zephyr’s 
breath, 

He  greeteth  thee  alway, — 

Who  greeteth  us  we  always  thank 
So  thank  your  God  each  day. 


“DER  MANN  MIT  DER  HACKE. 
(the  man  with  the  hoe.) 


Gedichtet  in  Englisch,  von  Ed¬ 
win  Markham,  nachdem  er  das 
gleichnamige  beruehmte  Gemaelde 
von  Jean  Francois  Millet,  jetzt  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gesehen  hatte. 

Uebersetzt  von  Dr.  Ernst 
Schmidt,  Chicago. 

“Und  er  schuf  ihn  sich  zum 
Bilde  zum  Bilde  Gottes  schuf  er 
ihn.” 


Gebeugt  von  der  Jahrhunderte  Ge- 
wicht, 

(Lehnt  er  auf  seiner  Hacke  und 
sieht  starr 

Hin  auf  den  Grund.  Die  oede 
Nichtigkeit 

Der  Zeiten  liegt  in  seinem  Ange- 
sicht 

{Und  seinen  Ruecken  drueckt  die 
Last  der  Welt. 

Wer  liess  in  ihm  ersterben  alle 
Lust 

Und  mit  ihr  die  Verzweiflung — 
jetzt  ein  Ding, 
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Das  nicht  mehr  hoffen,  noch  sich 
graemen  kann, 

Des  Ochsen  Bruder,  stumpf  und 
dumm,  wie  er? 

Wer  schwaecht’  und  zog  herab 
sein  plumpes  Kinn, 

Und  wessen  Hand  bog  seine  Stirn 
zurueck, 

Wess’  Odem  blies  des  Hirnes 
Licht  ihm  aus? 

1st  dies  das  Ding,  das  Gott  der 
Herr  erschuf 

Und  gab  ihm  Herrschaft  ueber 
Land  und  See, 

Der  Sterne  Lauf  zu  messen  und 
sich  Macht 

Herab  zu  holen  aus  des  Himmels 
Zeit, 

Ergriffen  vom  Gefuehl  der  Ewig- 
keit? 

1st  das  der  Traum,  den  Er  ge- 
traeumt,  als  Er 

Die  Sonnen  formte  und  das  Fir¬ 
mament? 

Bis  zu  der  Hoelle  tiefstem  Ab- 
grund  hin 

1st  dies  der  Schreckensbilder 
schrecklichstes — 

Das  Bild  der  Menschenunersaet- 
tlichkeit, 

Das  unser  sehnend  Herz  erbeben 
macht 

Und  fluchbeladen  drolit  dem 
Weltenall. 

O  Abgrund,  gaehnend  zwischen 
ihm  und  Seraph! 

Der  Arbeitsmuehle  Sklave,  was  ist 
ihm 

Ein  Plato,  was  ihm  der  Plejaden 
Flug? 

Was  des  Gesangs  erhab’ne  Har- 
monie, 

Was  Morgenroth,  was  suesser 
Rosenduft? 

Den  Schmerz  der  Zeiten  zeigt  die 
Schreckgestalt, 

Verkrueppelt  von  des  Lebens 
Trauerspiel; 


Durch  sie  schreit  die  verrath’ne 
Menschlichkeit, 

Gepluendert  und  entheiligt  und  en- 
terbt, 

Empoert  auf  zu  den  Richtern  die- 
ser  Welt, 

Und  protestirt  und  prophezeit  zu- 
gleich. 

Ihr  Herren,  Ed’le,  Herrscher  ue- 
berall, 

Ist  dieses  Euer  Werk,  das  Gott 
Ihr  gebt, 

Dies  gramverzerrte,  seelenlose 
Ding? 

Wie  wollt  Ihr  je  aufrichten  die  Ge¬ 
stalt? 

Ihr  wiedergeben  die  Unsterblich- 
keit? 

Wie  machen,  dass  sie  wieder  auf.' 
zum  Licht 

Kann  sehen  und  empfinden  eines 
Traum  s 

Und  suesser  Klangaccorde  Lust- 
gefuehl? 

Wie  ausgleichen  die  unvordenk- 
lichen, 

Ehrlosen  Kraenkungen,  treulosen 
Greu'l, 

Unheilbar  tiefes,  namenloses  Well? 

Ihr  Herren,  Ed’le,  Herrscher  ue- 
berall, 

Wie  wird  die  Zukunft  rechnen  mit 
dem  Mann? 

Was  antworten,  wenn  er  verwil- 
dert  fragt 

In  jener  Stunde,  da  ein  Wirbel- 
sturm 

Des  Aufruhrs  jaeh  erschuettern 
wird  die  Welt? 

Was  dann  mit  Euren  Koenigreich- 
en  und 

Den  Koenigen  und  alien  denen,  die 

Ihn  zu  dem  Ding  gemacht,  das  er 
nun  ist — • 

Wenn  dieser  stumme  Schrecken 
Gott  anruft 

Nacli  all  dem  Schweigen  der  Jalir- 
hunderte? 


— The  Public. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

Pennsylvania-(jermandom. 

THROUGH  THE  STATE’S  GARDEN  COUNTY. 

HE  ice  on  the  Cocalico  is  floating  down  stream.  Winter’s 
frost-fetters  have  been  broken.  The  blue-bird  has  given  us 
a  glimpse  of  his  sky-colored  wing.  The  pioneer  robin  has 
sung  its  first  spring  song  from  yon  over-arching  maple. 
Spring  is  here  and  it  is  time  we  break  up  our  long  encamp¬ 
ment  and  move  on  our  historic  way. 

Our  trip  shall  lead  through  the  northern  section  of  Pennsylvania’s 
’“Garden”  county.  Volumes  of  important  historic  events  lie  open  before 
us  in  this  pilgrimage.  Trails  of  eventful  processions  cross  each  other 
and  diverge  from  the  village  centers  along  our  route,  leading  from  every¬ 
where  to  every  whither.  The  curious  landmarks  of  our  early  State  and 
Nation-builders,  who  first  settled  this  section,  yet  dot  this  broad,  rich 
•-county  of  Lancaster,  with  its  English  name  and  its  German  population. 

Having  given  much  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ephrata  in  our  sketch  of 
John  Peter  Miller,  we  are  prepared  to  leave  this  charming  and  historic 
town  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  present  prosperity  after  but  a  hasty  walk 
through  its  wide  and  clean  streets.  This  will  reveal  that  the  modern  town 
is  depending  on  its  various  businesses — its  cigar  factories,  its  silk  mill,  its 
large  stock-yards  and  far-famed  summer  resorts — for  its  livelihood. 
That  this  is  not  the  meagerest  minimum  of  earthly  comfort  is  evidenced 
by  its  many  modernly-built  and  prettily-painted  cottages  and  the  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  look  worn  upon  the  faces  of  its  inhabitants.  That  life 
is  long  here,  as  well  as  happy,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  the  town 
includes  several  nonagenarians,  who  communed  with  the  Revolutionary 
sires,  notably  Mrs.  Konigmacher,  whose  father  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  John  Peter  Miller.  And  now,  shaking  the  dust  of  this  German 
“Dunkerstown”  from  our  restless  feet,  let  us  proceed  to  gather  new  dust 
in  our  mapped-out  course. 

Near  Ephrata,  to  the  south,  lie  a  few  places  of  historic  interest  in  the 
old  Lutheran  and  Reformed  (Bethany)  churches,  founded  almost  as  early 
as  the  Cloister,  but  we  hope  to  reach  these  later,  with  Lancaster  as  a 
town-center.  The  latter  church  is  one  of  those  Miller  served  when  he 
joined  the  Dunkers. 

Between  Ephrata  and  Lititz,  our  first  objective  point — a  distance  of 
about  six  miles — have  recently  grown  up  three  small  but  thriving  villages, 
viz:  Akron,  Millway  and  Rothville.  They  are  modern  and  have  been 
called  into  life  principally  by  the  Reading  and  Columbia  branch  of  the 
P.  &  R.  R.  R.  The  first  of  these  supports  a  few  lively  cigar  manufactor¬ 
ies,  while  the  second,  located  on  Hammer  Creek,  is  where  are  stationed 
about  a  dozen  large  distributing  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
whose  pipe  line  crosses  the  stream  and  railroad  at  this  point.  Rothville 
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is  a  small,  neat  village  of  no  particular  historic  importance  known  to  the 
writer.  All  of  these  home-centers  are  looking  for  the  extension  of  the 
electric  line  from  Lititz  to  give  them  a  short  cut  to  their  county’s  capital. 

Lititz!  Here  we  are  on  historic  ground  indeed!  But  how  the  name 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  English  lexicographers!  Reading  Howell, 
in  his  map  of  1794,  calls  it  “Leeditz.”  So  does  Washington  in  a  letter 
to  the  town,  or  community’s  authorities,  written  during  the  stormy  days  of 
the  Revolution.  “Litiz”  say  some  of  the  encyclopedists,  while  only  the 
student  of  history,  who  remembers  that  Count  Zinzendorf  named  it  in 
1756  after  his  native  Bohemian  town,  will  have  no  trouble  with  its  ortho¬ 
graphy. 

Its  history,  no  less  than  its  orthography,  has  been  mistaken  by  guess¬ 
ing.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Moravian  settle¬ 
ment,  while  to  be  fair  to  facts  it  must  be  stated  that  a  Lutheran  church 
was  built  and  a  congregation  gathered  here  several  years  before  the  first 
Moravian  family  or  missionary  trod  its  soil.  The  site  of  this  early  church 
and  cemetery  are  still  preserved  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  town,  half 
a  square  west  of  the  Lancaster  pike.  The  principal  man  in  this  flock, 
who  owned  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on  which  the  town  is  built, 
was  George  Kline.  The  pastor’s  name  was  Nyberg,  who  was  also  the 
founder  of  this  Lutheran  church  of  “Warwick,”  as  this  German  settle¬ 
ment  had  previously  been  known.  When,  however,  Mr.  Jacob  Huber, 
one  of  the  members,  opened  his  house  to  the  Moravian  missionaries,  sent 
out  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  December,  1742,  Count  Zinzendorf  himself 
visited  the  place,  there  was  a  great  “awakening”  and  pastor  Nyberg  and 
most  of  his  flock  were  converted  to  Moravianism.  That  this  was  not  so 
great  a  theological  revolution  as  may  be  supposed,  it  need  only  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Zinzendorf  himself  had  been  a  devout  Lutheran,  and  preserved 
many  Lutheran  usages  and  the  principal  of  her  confessions,  the  Augustana, 
in  his  new  denomination  of  “Unitas  Fratrum.”  After  these  Lutherans  had 
given  the  Moravians  their  hearts,  it  followed  naturally  that  they  should 
give  them  their  church-property  and  their  lands,  which  they  did.  Kline 
donated  his  entire  farm  of  491  acres  in  1754.  And  now  sprang  up  the  true 
Moravian  “Community,”  which  owned,  built  and  controlled  this  town  for 
over  a  century.  Lititz  history  during  this  period  is  Moravian  history, 
much  as  Ephrata  history  had  been  Dunker  history. 

The  most  prominent  events  in  the  development  of  this  religious  “Com¬ 
munity”  may  briefly  be  recited  as  follows:  Various  buildings  were  used 
to  house  the  new  congregation  and  its  schools  before  the  present  cluster 
of  seminary,  parsonage  and  church  edifices  were  erected.  The  oldest 
of  these  dates  back  to  1758.  The  sister  house  was  erected  in  1769.  It  is 
shown  in  the  cut  to  the  left,  next  the  memorial  library  chapel  building  at 
the  extreme  left  end.  .An  old  cottage,  known  as  the  Weaver  house,  and 
still  "  standing,  in  which  were  housed  the  first  lady-student  boarders,  was 
erected  in  1770.  In  1785-87,  the  present  church  edifice  was  built.  The 
flourishing  female  school.  Linden  Hall  Seminary,  so  favorably  known  for 
over  a  century  of  work  in  the  training  and  polishing  of  the  daughters  of 
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the  Church  to  shine  “as  the  polished  corners  of  the  Temple,”  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1794.  A  list  of  seventeen  principals  have  had  charge  of  the  school 
during  this  period,  the  present  incumbent  being  Prof.  Charles  D.  Creider. 
The  alumnae  have  gone  into  hundreds  of  houses  as  “queens”  and  into  all 
the  world  as  “ministering  angels,”  many  as  foreign  missionaries. 

The  more  prominent  historical  events  of  the  town  are  the  location  of  an 
army  hospital  here  in  1778,  when  200  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  the  single  “Brethren’s”  house,  from  Dec.  19,  1777,  to  Aug. 
28,  1778,  of  whom  no  died  and  were  buried  in  a  field  to  the  east  of  town. 
The  hospital  was  in  general  charge  of  Dr.  Shippen,  and  it  was,  when 
feared  that  the  entire  community  was  to  leave,  and  urgent  pleas -and  re¬ 
monstrances  were  made  by  the  Bethlehem  authorities,  that  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  wrote  his  kindly  letter  in  response,  which  original  is  now  kept  in 
the  Bethlehem  archives.  The  camp-fever  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
the  location  of  the  soldiers’  Lazaretto  in  this  place,  and  almost  every  fam¬ 
ily  was  infected.  The  “Test  Act”  of  Congress,  recently  passed,  found  a 
certain  number  of  the  community  unwilling  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  King  George  III.,  who  in  consequence  suffered  imprisonment,  confis¬ 
cation  of  property  and  exile,  while  the  majority  were  loyal  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Congress.  Bishop  Matthew  Held,  about  1756,  organized  the 
“Community”  life,  which  was  in  full  force  until  1853.  He  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  here,  superintended  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  fixed  the  rentals, 
from  which  the  institution’s  revenue  came  in  largest  measure. 

In  1801  a  town-clock  was  procured;  in  1824  the  “Academy”  was  found¬ 
ed,  in  1855  lease  system  abolished;  President  Lincoln’s  and  Garfield’s 
deaths  were  commemorated  by  special  services.  The  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Church,  in  1887,  was  a  noted  event. 

Among  the  town’s  most  noted  characters,  besides  the  school’s  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  and  the  Church’s  pastors  and  bishops,  loom  up  the  illus¬ 
trious  pipe-organ  builder,  David  Tannenberg,  who  emigrated  in  1765,  and 
the  “Domsey”  of  the  village,  who  for  a  generation  was  the  celebrated 
principal  of  the  Boy’s  Academy,  Prof.  John  W.  Beck.  The  former  built 
many  church  organs  that  to  this  very  day  lead  large  congregations  in 
their  Sunday  devotions,  among  which  was  that  of  Zion’s  Lutheran 
church,  Philadelphia  (4th  and  Cherry),  for  dedication  of  which,  in  1790, 
Congress  adjourned  and  President  Washington  and  Congress  attended  in 
a  body.  The  same  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1794.  The  last  organ  he  built 
was  for  Christ  Lutheran  Church,  York,  Pa.,  and  he  died  in  York,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  last  pipe  was  set  up  and  last  stop  was  placed  in  1804,  which 
great  organ  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  builder’s  funeral. 

The  latter  built  and  tuned  character — a  nobler  work  yet.  His  boys  as 
men  are  in  all  the  world  abroad  making  sweet  music,  as  the  hand  of  a 
divine  Providence  has  touched  the  keys  of  their  after-lives.  One  of  these, 
his  own  son  and  successor,  Prof.  A.  R.  Beck,  has  long  nobly  perpetuated 
the  glorious  work,  as  well  as  the  name  of  this  ideal  teacher  of  the  past 
generation.  But  he  has  recently,  also,  relinquished  his  task  and  devoted 
his  afternoon  and  evening  of  life  to  literature  and  history.  In  his  fine  new 
home,  tastefully  built  and  furnished,  are  preserved  much  of  the  intelligent 
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spirit,  the  lofty  •virtues  and  the  excellent  good  taste  of  the  best  of  past 
generations,  whilst  it  holds  the  atmosphere  of  the  best  advanced  culture 
and  refinement  of  modern  life.  With  archaeological  and  antiquarian  rev¬ 
erence  and  up-to-date  acceptance  of  modern  science,  the  past  and  the 
present  are  made  to  meet  in  the  architecture,  the  furnishing,  and  the  li¬ 
brary  of  his  ideally  beautiful  home.  Already  at  the  front  door  the  ancestral 
brass  knocker,  highly  polished,  (whose  knockings  proved  the  “open  se¬ 
same"  to  useful  and  honored  life  of  generations  of  bright  youths)  in  close 
proximity  to  the  modern  electric  button,  into  which  the  old-fashioned 
latch-string  has  been  converted,  prove  that  the  keepers  of  the  house  hold 
views  broad  enough  to  take  in  two  epochs  of  American  life.  And  we  can 

only  say  in  passing,  that  if  their  life  is 
a  sample  of  Lititz  intelligence  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  may  God  commend  us  to 
Lititz ! 

While  the  town  holds  many  archi¬ 
tectural  relics  of  the  former  century, 
it  also  has  many  beautiful  homes  with 
modern  improvements  and  graceful, 
grassy  settings.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
building  “gem”  in  the  town  is  the  Dix¬ 
on  Memorial  Chapel,  seen  in  the  cluster 
of  Seminary  buildings.  It  is  the  gift 
of  the  late  Geo.  W.  Dixon,  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  is  a  memorial  to  his  daughter, 
Mary,  who  graduated  from  the  Sem¬ 
inary  with  the  class  of  1879. 

Springs  Hotel,  long  the  public  stop¬ 
ping  place  and  “inn”  for  the  visitors 
of  Lititz,  and  controlled  by  the  “Com¬ 
munity,”  has  passed  into  private  hands 
and  is  now  run  as  any  other  ordinary 
hostelry.  It  has  entertained  many  and 
illustrious  guests  in  its  past  history.  A 
few  years  ago,  Dr.  P.  J.  Roebuck,  one 
of  the  town’s  public-spirited  citizens, 
had  erected  in  the  large  open  square  in 
front  of  it,  a  public  fountain,  which  was 
1895,  when  suitable  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  and  a  poem  read.  And  now  its  clear  and  cooling  beverage  flows 
free  for  man  and  beast,  and 

“Whene'er  we  hear  the  music  of  its  laughing,  liquid  lip, 

’Twill  speak  to  us  with  tenderest  voice  of  sweet  companionship, 

For  here  may  man  and  beast  and  bird,  childhood  and  hoary  age. 

Their  weary  spirits  oft  refresh,  their  parching  thirst  assuage: 

And  generations  yet  unborn,  when  they  shall  gather  here, 

With  thankful  hearts  will  bless  this  act,  the  donor’s  name  revere.” 

We  have  two  more  places  to  visit  before  we  take  our  departure;  these 
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are  the  Moravian  cemetery  and  the  far-famed  springs.  The  former  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  rear  and  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  cluster  of  school 
and  church  buildings,  and  is  a  large  and  well-kept  “God’s-acre.”  It  is  old 
and  hence  this  “city  of  the  dead”  outnumbers  that  of  the  living.  Its  me¬ 
morial  stones  are,  in  Moravian  custom,  placed  flat  upon  the  graves  and 
tell  many  a  brief  life-story  in  graven  entablature. 

Among  the  more  illustrious  tombs  found  here,  besides  such  as  have  ab 
ready  been  named  among  the  town’s  chief  actors,  are  five  of  the  church’s 
pastors  and  two  Bishops,  viz.:  Rev.  Matthew  Held,  born  in  Eberbach, 
Wiirtemberg,  consecrated  bishop  in  London,  Sept.  24,  1751,  labored  at 
Lititz  from  1754  to  1784,  retired  and  died  Dec.  4,  1787;  and  Rev.  Abraham 
Reinke,  Jr.  Bishops  Count  Zinzendorf  and  David  Nitschman  also  labor¬ 
ed  here  in  the  church’s  early  history,  but  are  buried  elsewhere.  So  have 
seven  bishops  been  here  ordained.  The  graveyard  also  holds  the  dust  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California,  and  that  of  his 
wife.  An  American  eagle  adorns  the  stone  that  marks  his  grave,  and 
these  are  their  epitaphs:  “Gen’l  John  A.  Sutter  Born  Feb.  28,  1803,  at 
Kadern,  Baden.  Died  June  8,  1890,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Requiescat 
in  pacem!”  “Anna  Sutter,  nee  Dublerd,  Born  Sept.  5,  1805,  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Died  Jan.  14,  1880,  at  Lititz.” 


The  beautiful  springs  and  public  grounds  surrounding  same  have 
charmed  many  a  heart  and  attracted  numerous  excursions  from  far  and 
near.  They  abide  as  the  most  refreshing  and  invigorating  source  of  the 
many  delights  in  this  scrupulously  clean  and  delightful  German  town. 
Having  watched  the  sporting  trout  which  inhabit  its  clearest  depths  and 
often  stand  in  lines  to  resemble  immersed  iron  pipes,  and  having  quaffed 
from  its  excellent  medicinal  waters  to  the  health  of  our  kind  hosts,  now 
conducting  their  town  affairs 
as  other  municipalities,  and  wor¬ 
shiping  in  three  other  churches, 
where  once  there  was  but  that  of 
the  community;  yet  not  ready 
wholly  to  let  the  German  lingo 
go,  we  take  off  our  hat.  bidding 
adieu  in  true  German  style — Aufs 
Wiedersehen ! 


MANHEIM. 


After  another  trudge  of  five 
miles  through  garden  country, 
and  past  the  only  R.  R.  station  of 
Lime  Rock,  we  come  to  another 
famous  Saxon  town,  whose  name 
helps  to  introduce  us  into  its  his¬ 
tory. 

Manheim.  It  sounds  German 
enough  to  interest  a  class  of  pil¬ 
grims  with  this  brand  of  blood 
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in  their  veins:  And  so  it  is,  as  many  of  its  quaint  landmarks  betoken. 
It  is  but  an  offspring  of  its  older  and  more  pretentious  German  munici¬ 
pality  of  Baden,  one  of  whose  titled  sons,  Baron  Henry  W.  Stiegel,  came 
hither  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  planted  the  town-seed 
here,  which  took  root  and  now  perpetuates  both  his  and  his  native  city’s 
fame  in  this  garden  soil  of  Lancaster. 

“Ere  had  gone  the  wily  Indian  with  his  arrows,  bow  and  spear, 

Through  the  forest  rang  the  axe-stroke  of  the  hardy  pioneer. 

Close  behind  him,  sailing  slowly  through  Atlantic’s  surge  and  foam, 

Came  the  noble  German  Baron  from  his  ancient  Rhineland  home: 

In  the  lovely  Chiques  Valley,  in  the  forest  land  of  Penn, 

Land  with  gold  he  bought,  surveyed  it,  founded  beauteous  Manheim 
then.” 

Stiegel  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  gallant  ship,  Nancy,  Thomas 

Canton,  master,  in  the  fall  of 
1750.  After  traveling  about  for 
two  years,  and  marrying  on  Nov. 
7,  1752,  the  daughter  of  John  Hu¬ 
ber,  ironmaster  at  Brickerville, 
he  built  several  fine  houses  in 
Philadelphia,  Elizabeth  Furnace, 
Schaefferstown  “tower,”  and 
Manheim,  where  he  had  founded 
and  named  a  new  town  in  1762, 
having  purchased  the  land  from 
Charles  and  Alex.  Stedman,  of 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  erected 
a  fine  mansion  for  himself  in 
1763,  importing  the  brick  from 
England.  Although  altered,  the  same  building  is  yet  standing  and 
occupies  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Market  and  E.  High  streets.  This  building 
had  an  arched  hall  on  second  floor,  which  was  used  as  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  Baron  was  wont  to  teach  God’s  Word  to  his  workingmen. 

Other  rooms  of  the  house  were  finished  with  decorative  tiles,  contain¬ 
ing  Scriptural  scenes  and  texts,  about  the  mantles.  The  large  parlor  was 
hung  with  tapestry,  on  which  falcons  and  hunting  scenes  had  been  paint¬ 
ed.  From  the  cupola  strains  of  sweet  music,  rendered  by  his  employes, 
were  wont  to  greet  and  welcome  home  the  Baron  from  his  visits.  The 
mansion  throughout  was  elaborately  and  elegantly  furnished. 

To  visit  the  Manheim  of  1900  is  to  find  a  thriving  and  prosperous  in¬ 
land  town  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  happy  and  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens,  whose  own  thrift  and  industry  keeps  them  in  comfort  and  peace. 
The  homes  that  line  its  streets  bespeak  varied  degrees  of  taste,  happiness 
and  wealth,  while  such  industries  as  several  cigar  manufactories,  its  hosi¬ 
ery,  shirt  and  pantaloon  factories,  its  large  flouring  mills  (capacity  250- 
bbl.  daily),  its  novelty  works  and  tobacco-packing  houses,  its  stores,. 
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shops,  banks  and  publishing  house,  with  its  weekly  paper — “The  Senti¬ 
nel”— keep  its  people  employed.  It  has  five  hostelries  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  bibulous,  and  eight  churches — some 
strong  and  flourishing,  others  very  weak — for  the  religious,  which  em¬ 
braces  well-nigh  every  one.  The  town’s  streets  are-  well-paved 
and  kept,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  and  running  to¬ 
wards  the  chief  points  of  the  compass,  named  with  a  German  flav¬ 
or  about  them,  as  Prussian,  Ferdinand,  Stiegel,  Charlotte,  Market,  etc. 
They  center  about  a  wide  and  oblong  square,  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  Baron  Stiegel,  the  founder,  in  1761-4,  built  his  celebrated  “man¬ 
sion”  and  business-office  with  brick  imported  from  England  and  brought 
from  Philadelphia  in  teams.  Same  are  still  standing,  though  former  is 
remodeled  and  converted  into  a  store  building,  while  the  latter  is  occupied 
as  a  residence.  The  same  material  and  history  characterized  Stiegel’s 
glass-factory — erected  about  same  time,  in  United  Sfritoj,  and  whose 
superior  products  have  not  been 
matched  nor  excelled  to  this  day. 

The  few  rare  specimens,  now 
kept  in  collectors’  hands,  prove 
this  by  a  test  of  their  peculiar 
bell-like  ring,  fineness  of  quality 
and  richness  of  color.  A  quantity 
of  the  same  may  be  found  in  Mr. 

George  H.  Danner’s  collection  of 
curios,  described  below.  Skilled 
workmen  from  Europe  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  glass-factory  of 
Baron  Stiegel’s,  which  was  an  immense  structure  with  a  tower  90  feet 
high  but  which  was  not  found  a  profitable  investment,  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  and  the  building  razed  about  a  century  ago,  the  imported  brick 
going  into  the  construction  of  the  public  house  at  Neffsville.  Surely 
if  the  sands  from  neighboring  hills  gave  glassware  such  a  rich  ring  and 
quality,  it  is  a  wonder  some  modern  manufacturer  has  not  been  lured 
into  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  enterprise! 

Since  1862  the  town  has  railroad  service,  now  by  two  lines,  crossing 
here.  But  we  prefer  to  know  the  history  of  the  town  before  modern  pro¬ 
gress  gave  it  is  railroads,  electric  lights,  water-works,  fire  department, 
fine  graded  schools  and  school  building  and  its  fine  new  churches.  We 
prefer  to  walk  in  the  past,  when  its  present  low,  single-storied  half-bur¬ 
ied  peasant  huts  were  its  pleasantest  homes  and  housed  its  honest  Ger¬ 
man  artisans,  its  carpet  and  cloth-weavers,  its  tailors  and  shoe-makers,  its 
silversmith  and  clock-makers.  Of  the  last-named  there  were  five  who 
made  the  grandfather  clocks,  viz:  John  Heintzelman,  Charles,  Jacob  and 
George  Eby  and  Samuel  Stauffer,  specimens  of  whose  workmanship  may 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Danner’s  museum.  We  should  prefer  to  wander  through 
the  spacious  parlors  and  chapel  of  the  Stiegel  mansion,  before  the  fine 
Dutch  tilings,  with  Scriptural  texts  and  scenes  were  removed,  or  the  rich 
tapestries  on  the  wall  had  been  shipped  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
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Society  rooms  at  Philadelphia,  or  the  glass-factory  had  been  dismantled. 
So  we  have  only  the  cemeteries,  the  church  records,  the  grim  walls  and 
the  colossal  museum  of  our  antiquarian  friend,  Mr.  Danner,  to  help  us 
out.  Many  honored  names  are  held  upon  the  entablature  of  Manheim’s 
long  record  and  present  roll,  but  historically  the  names  of  Stiegel,  its 
founder,  Heintzelman,  its  native-born  soldier  and  military  hero,  and 
Danner,  the  antiquarian  preserver  of  its  industrial  past,  will  longest  sur¬ 
vive. 

Stiegel’s  history  is  not  strange,  nor  new,  any  more.  It  has  been  often 
and  well  told  and  is  re-told  by  our  public  prints  and  best  magazines  in 
connection  with  the  unique  “Feast  of  Roses,”  which  has  been  revived  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Baron’s  founding,  in  commemora- 
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tion  of  his  simple  request  of  the  annual  payment  of  “one  red  rose  in 
June,”  as  rental  for  the  grounds,  which  he,  in  1769,  donated  as  church 
and  cemetery  lots.  This  festival  annually  attracts  immense  throngs  to 
town,  among  them  the  surviving  relatives  of  Stiegel  from  far  and  near, 
and  noted  orators,  poets  and  litterateurs,  For 

“Ne’er  while  swell  the  tides  of  ocean, 

Ne’er  while  stars  shall  rise  and  set, 

Ne’er  while  ring  the  chimes  above  them 
Shall  the  German  heart  forget.” 

Stiegel  was  an  aristocrat,  yet  thoughtful  and  benevolent  withal.  He  liv¬ 
ed  in  style  and  splendor  while  wealth  was  his,  and  his  mode  of  travel  in 
four-horse  coach,  with  bells  on  horses,  and  the  ordering  that  his  recep¬ 
tions  home  be  heralded  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  playing  of  bands  and 
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the  feasting  of  his  employes,  sounds  in  our  day  like  the  unsound  mental 
whims  of  a  vain  and  half-imbecile  prince.  But  the  nature  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  the  charitable  impulses  and  the  strong  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  dispute  such  a  conclusion.  His  downfall  was  due  to  his 
betrayal  by  his  friends,  the  enemy.  Among  the  few  prized  relics  is  the 
Baron’s  German  Lutheran  Hymn  Book,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  is  writ¬ 
ten,  in  his  own  hand,  a  most  earnest  prayer  to  God,  indited  during  the 
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period  of  his  misfortune  and  betrayal,  which  brought  such  a  very  melan¬ 
choly  closing  chapter  to  the  once  prosperous  Baron’s  career.  The  prayer 
is  wrung  from  a  distressed  heart  and  yet  has  in  it  the  forgiving  spirit  of 
Him,  who  prayed  for  His  enemies  while  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  furnishes 
us  a  window  by  which  to  look  into  the  man’s  heart. 

Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  the  hero  of  Manassas,  Fair  Oaks,  Richmond 
and  Malvern  Hill,  was  born  here  in  1805,  in  a  house  still  standing,  as 
shown  in  accompanying  cut,  and  now  occupied  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Feindel,  den- 
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tist,  and  another  family.  Besides  this  house  of  his  birth,  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  green  his  memory,  save  the  naming  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  in 
his  honor,  whose  meeting  room  is  adorned  with  a  life-size  portrait  of  the 
general.  Though  he  played. here  as  a  child  and  attended  school,  yet  he 
early  left  home,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1826,  and  then  served  in 
the  Regular  Army,  making  his  last  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
died  in  1880.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  revisited  the  town  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  guest  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Snavely,  was  duly  serenaded  and  feasted, 
but  seemed  a  stranger  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  He  was  a  direct  des¬ 
cendant  of  Conrad  Weiser,  whose 
sketch  was  given  in  our  last  is¬ 
sue,  and  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner, 
first  pastor  of  Tulpehocken 
(Christ)  Lutheran  Church.  From 
the  Heintzelman  tombstones  in 
the  Lutheran  grave-yard,  we  con¬ 
struct  the  following  conjectural 
line  of  descent:  < 

1.  Hieronymus  Heintzelman, 

b.  Aug.  9,  1730,  d.  November, 

1796,  husband  of  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

2.  John  Conrad  Heintzelman, 
the  clock-maker,  b.  Aug.  22,  1766, 
d.  Sept.  3,  1804.  Peter  Heintzel¬ 
man,  his  brother  and  father  of 
General,  b.  Sept.  30,  1768,  d.  Oct. 
5,  1824. 

3.  General  Samuel  P.  Heintz¬ 
elman  was  son  of  Peter  and 

Anna,  and  was  born  Sept.  30, 

1805,  d.  May  1,  1880.  Buried  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Danner  Museum  of  curios 
and  antiques  is  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  wonder  of  Manheim.  That  one  man  could  carry  on  a  busy  mercantile 
business  all  this  time  and  yet  succeed  as  a  mere  recreation  in  personally 
gathering  and  arranging  during  twenty-two  years  a  museum  of  relics,  that 
in  quantity,  rarity,  variety  and  curiosity  outrivals  many  of  the  most  noted 
city  museums  is  certainly  a  mark  of  marvelous  industry  and  ingenuity. 
Yet  this  is  the  achievement  of  Mr.  George  H.  Danner,  of  Manheim.  The 
third  floor  of  his  immense  store  rooms,  with  a  depth  of  over  100  feet, 
holds  this  interesting  collection.  Thursday  of  each  week  is  visitors’  day 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  spectators  have,  without  fee  or  favor, 
enjoyed  the  rare  treat  of  strolling  through  the  place  and  express  their 
wonder  and  store  their  minds  with  knowledge.  For  here  are  found  not 
only  many  rich  and  quaint  articles  of  furniture  in  iron,  brass,  tin,  wood, 
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steel,  silver,  pewter,  gold,  earth,  and  china;  or  textiles  of  cotton,  wool, 
hemp  and  silk,  or  monies  of  all  nationalities  and  in  all  the  forms  of  paper 
notes  and  metal  coin,  but  rarest  relics  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii, the  battlefields  of  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  globe, 
the  deepest  caverns  and  highest  mountains.  All  help  to  show  modes  of 
domestic  life,  onward  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  steps  in  the  march 
of  History.  We  took  deepest  interest  in  the  cabinets  of  local  collections, 
of  which  there  is  ample  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Manheim’s  founder  and 
the  skill  and  genius  of  its  earlier  German  artisan  inhabitants.  Among 
these  are  the  stoves  and  clocks  and  curious  desks  and  globes  and  crock¬ 
ery.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  pitchers  and  mugs  are  interesting 
and  I  will  quote  a  few.  On  a  Franklin  pitcher  we  find  the  following: 

“Let  the  Wealthy  and  the  Great 
Roll  in  Splendor  and  in  State, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it; 

I  eat  my  own  Lamb, 

My  own  Chickens  and  Ham, 

I  shear  my  own  Fleece,  and  I  wear  it. 

1  have  Lawns,  I  have  Bowers, 

I  have  Fruits,  I  have  Flowers, 

The  Lark  is  my  morning  Alarmer. 

So  jolly,  Boys,  now, 

Here’s  God’s  speed  to  the  Plough, 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  Farmer!" 

An  ale  mug  has  the  following  in  embossed  letters,  encircling  suitable 
raised  scenes,  as  follows: 

“He  that  buys  land,  buys  stones, 

He  that  buys  flesh,  buys  bones, 

He  that  buys  eggs,  buys  many  shells, 

He  that  buys  good  ale,  buys  nothing  else.” 

Another  drinking  cup  has  this: 

“Bread  at  pleasure 
Drink  by  measure.” 

And  still  another  German  beer-mug  has  this: 

“Those  who  have  money  are  troubled  about  it, 

Those  who  have  not  are  troubled  without  it.” 

There  are  pictures  here  of  the  three  Lutheran  churches,  erected  re¬ 
spectively  in  1770,  1857  and  1891.  So  are  portraits  and  engravings,  draw¬ 
ings,  etchings,  needle-work  and  pen-work — even  two  of  the  rare,  illumi¬ 
nated  books  of  Ephrata  fame;  the  slippers  of  Jennie  Lind,  and  the  plumed 
hood  of  a  Lafayette  outrider.  No  wonder  to  me  that  the  owner  refused 
an  offer  of  $50,000  in  cash  for  this  greater  store  above  his  store. 
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Let  my  reader  seek  an  opportunity  some  day  to  visit  this  museum. 

But  we  must  bid  good-bye  to  Manheim,  which  we  will  do  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  good,  quaint,  substantial  place,  favorably  located  as  to  water 
courses,  farm-land,  scenic  beauty  and  railroad  conveniences,  a  flourishing 
town  with  good  schools  and  churches,  yet  with  plenty  of  distinctiveness 
of  its  own  to  preserve  the  German  flavor  of  its  founder  and  first  settlers 
for  generations  to  come,  against  the  spirit  of  race  iconoclasm,  into  a  com¬ 
mon  American  mixture,  which  the  public  schools  and  prints  are  gradually 
effecting  elsewhere.  And  now  we  give  the  reins  to  our  friend,  the  chap¬ 
eron,  and  let  him  guide  us  onwards  towards  the  Susquehanna. 

Having  seen  Manheim  and  its  places  of  historic  interest,  we  will  re¬ 
sume  our  journey.  We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  that  we  can  make  this  paH 
of  our  pilgrimage  in  the  spring,  when  Nature  is  awakening  from  her  long 
winter’s  sleep,  and  arraying  herself  in  gorgeous  beauty;  when  the  fields 
and  waysides  are  decked  with  wild  flowers,  the  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  all  abloom  and  the  droning  of  the  bees,  and  the  cheery  notes  of  the 
song-sparrows,  the  robins  and  the  blue  birds,  all  unite  to  lend  a  charm  to 
the  surrounding  landscape.  Winter,  that  held  the  purling  springs  in  its 
icy  embrace,  made  the  fields  bare  and  brown,  and  gave  a  look  of  death  and 
decay  to  Nature,  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring.  It  is  delightful  now  to  be  abroad.  Let  us  enjoy,  the  day  and  start 
for  Mount  Joy,  our  next  objective  point.  Our  way  leads  through  Man- 
heim’s  wide  square  and  for  nearly  two  miles  over  a  well-kept  turnpike. 
The  first  place  reached  is  Sporting  Hill,  a  small  village  of  about  two  doz¬ 
en  houses.  It  got  its  name,  almost  a  century  ago,  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  great  place  for  holding  fox-chases,  dances,  horse-races,  drinking 
and  roistering.  The  location  is  beautiful,  for  from  this  eminence  we  can 
see  the  smoke  of  Lancaster’s  fires,  twelve  miles  distant.  Looking  back 
over  the  road  we  have  come,  we  see  Manheim  and  beyond  it  a  wide  stretch 
of  beautiful  valley,  called  by  the  German  inhabitants,  Erbe-thal — Erb  Dale 
• — with  substantial  buildings  and  well-tilled  acres.  Looking  forward,  we 
see  a  stretch  of  blue  hills,  in  the  distance,  and  know  that  at  their  base  * 
sweeps  the  broad,  majestic  Susquehanna.  We  go  forward,  passing  well 
cultivated  farms  and  handsome  homes,  and  after  a  ride  of  seven  miles, 
reach 

MOUNT  JOY, 

An  old  town  on  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  pike,  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad,  twelve  miles  west  of  Lancaster. 

The  great  Indian  trail  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia  led  through 
what  are  now  the  boroughs  of  Middletown,  Elizabethtown  and  Mount 
Joy  to  Lancaster.  When  a  wagon  road  was  constructed,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  that  it  should  follow  this  trail.  The  earliest  house,  in  what  is 
now  Mount  Joy,  was  a  tavern,  erected  in  1768,  and  forms  part  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Hotel.  The  farm  embracing  the  limits  of  the  present  borough, 
was  purchased  by  Michael  Nichels,  who  built  a  house  thereon  in  1783. 
Built  at  an  intersection  of  a  road  leading  to  Manheim,  it  was  known  as 
the  “Cross  Keys.”  His  wife  was  a  regular  termagant,  noted  for  her  un- 
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governable  temper.  The  place  thus  became  widely  known  as  the  “Three 
Crosses” — the  “Cross  Roads,”  the  “Cross  Keys”  and  the  “Cross  Land¬ 
lady.”  The  stone  from  the  old  building  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  rear  wall 
of  what  was,  or  is,  known  as  the  Plummer  house.  It  bears  in  legible  char¬ 
acters  this  inscription:  “Erbcmt  durch  Michael  Nickels  and  Eva.  1783.” 
The  “Cross  Keys”  was  a  favorite  resort  for  those  of  the  neighborhood 
who  were  convivially  inclined.  Before  its  incorporation  as  a  borough,. 
Mount  Joy  consisted  of  three  distinct  places,  Mount  Joy,  Rohrerstown  and 
Richland.  Rohrerstown,  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  was  laid  out  by 
Jacob  Rohrer  in  1811,  and  Richland  a  year  or  two  later  by  John  Bartruff, 
a  resident  of  Manheim.  Feb.  10,  1851,  they  were  incorporated  as  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Mount  Joy.  There  were  no  churches  erected  in  the  town  until 
about  75  years  ago,  the  Presbyterians  worshiping  at  Donegal,  the  Re¬ 
formed  in  Maytown  and  Elizabethtown,  and  the  Lutherans  in  Maytown. 
In  1827  the  Lutherans  separated  from  the  Maytown  church  and  organized 
a  congregation  and  built  a  church.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  town  withdrew  from  Donegal  and  erected  a  building  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  separate  congregation.  Between  1825  and  1830,  the  followers 
of  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  who  about  this  time  withdrew  from  the  Re¬ 
formed  church,  organized  a  congregation  and  built  a  house  of  worship. 
Their  present  building  was  erected  about  25  years  ago.  The  United 
Brethren  and  Methodists  also  have  churches  in  the  town.  The  Little 
Chiques,  or  Chique-salunga,  which  rises  within  sight  of  Mt.  Gretna,  flows 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  x\  short  distance  east  of  the 
borough,  where  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  crosses  the  creek,  upon  a  com¬ 
manding  eminence,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
established  Cedar  PI  ill  Seminary,  in  1837.  It  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as 
an  educational  institution  for  young  women,  and  was  extensively  patron¬ 
ized.  Many  young  ladies  from  among  the  prominent  families  of  Lebanon 
attended  this  school,  and  a  Miss  Sowers,  of  Lebanon,  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
structors. 

Tradition  says,  and  Rupp  in  his  history  states  it  as  a  fact,  that  Gen.  An¬ 
thony  Wayne  was  encamped  with  2,000  of  his  troops  a  mile  northest  of 
the  present  borough,  from  December,  1777,  to  May,  1778.  A  large  portion 
of  his  army  were  destitute  of  shoes,  stockings,  shirts  or  blankets.  While 
some  later  historians  dispute  Rupp’s  statement,  it  is  possible  they  may  have 
come  here  to  obtain  supplies.  Certain  it  is,  that  troops  were  encamped  near 
the  Big  Chiques,  a  few  miles  east  of  Mount  Joy,  during  one  winter  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  we  learn  from  a  lady  of  some  years,  who  had  it 
from  her  grandmother  who  resided  in  the  vicinity.  The  farmers’  wives 
knit  stockings,  made  clothing  and  blankets,  and  supplied  shoes,  while  the 
men,  not  in  the  army,  scoured  the  country  and  gathered  food  and  forage 
for  the  men  and  horses. 

But  we  have  stopped  in  Mount  Joy  longer  than  we  expected.  Let  us 
turn  aside  from  the  direct  road  which  leads  westward  to  Harrisburg  and 
make  a  side  trip  to  the  Old  Donegal  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  worthy  a 
visit  by  historical  pilgrims.  It  is  only  three  miles  southwest  of  Mount 
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Joy  and  a  good  broad  highway  leads  to  it.  The  township  in  which  the 
church  is  situate,  was  organized  in  1722.  It  was  named  Donegal  after  a 
county  in  Ireland,  from  which  place  the  pioneer  settlers  came  in  1716  to 
1750.  It  was  settled  by  the  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians,  as  a -stroll  through 
the  churchyard  and  a  look  at  the  tombstones  furnish  abundant  evidence. 
If  the  reader,  in  visiting  the  churches  of  colonial  times  will  have  observed 
he  will  find  that,  with  probably  no  exception,  all  were  located  near  springs 
or  streams.  Derry,  the  churches  of  the  Tulpehocken,  and  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley  were  all  near  springs.  Donegal  is  no  exception,  and 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  church  has  stood  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  a  large  spring  of  beautifully  clear  and  cool  water  gushes 
forth  from  the  rocks.  The  country  having  been  settled  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  organize  a  Presbyterian  church. 
The  date  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  Aug.  1,  1721,  Andrew  Gal 
braith  made  application  to  the  Presbytery  at  New  Castle,  for  supplies  for 
“Chickens  Longus”  (Chique-salunga)  the  stream  into  which  the  water 
from  the  Spring  flows.  Rev.  James  Anderson  was  the  first  pastor,  in¬ 
stalled  Sept.  24,  1726.  The  patent  for  the  land,  two  hundred  acres,  was 
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signed  by  Thomas,  Richard  and  John  Penn,  and  bears  date,  June  4,  1740. 
The  present  stone  church  was  built  about  this  time.  The  interior  has 
been  remodeled  several  times,  but  the  original  stone  walls  are  standing, 
as  substantial  as  when  first  laid.  The  Rev.  Colin  McFarquhar  became 
pastor  in  1775.  His  congregation  was  made  up  of  patriots  who  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  British  King  and  a  corrupt  Parliament.  He  had  come,  a  short 
time  before,  from  Scotland,  where  his  family  still  were  living,  and  where 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Upon  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  preached  a  sermon  urging  a  conciliatory  course  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  After  the  sermon  the  men  met  under 
the  great  oak,  still  standing  in  front  of  the  church,  and  known  as  the 
“Witness  Tree,”  and  joining  hands  vowed  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the 
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colonies  and  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  that  they  would  give  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  establish  liberty. 

Col.  Alexander  Lowery,  a  member  of  this  congregation,  commanded  a 
battalion,  made  up  of  men  from  Donegal  and  Mount  Joy  townships,  and 
they  were  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  other  engagements  of  the  war. 
On  the  5th  of  Oct.,  1899,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  these  men,  erect¬ 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Witness  Tree  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Re¬ 
volution,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises.*  It  is  the  first  object 
that  greets  the  eye,  as  you  enter  Donegal’s  grounds.  Here,  too,  is  located 

♦At  the  exercises  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Ely,  a  most  beautiful 
poem  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  the  poet  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  a  historical  address  delivered  by  lion.  Marriott  Brosius,  M.C.,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.  Miss  Lilian  S.  Evans  unveiled  the  monument. 
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the  country  residence  of  the  late  Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  he  having  purchas¬ 
ed  the  farm  from  Dr.  Nathaniel  Watson,  to  whom  it  had  descended 
through  a  long  line  of  ancestors  from  the  first  settlement  in  1716.  Gen. 
Cameron  was  born  in  Maytown,  a  few  miles  distant,  of  poor  parentage, 
but  through  his  own  personal  efforts  became  United  States  Senator,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  and  Minister  to  the  Russian  Court. 

This  Cameron  homestead  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  ances¬ 
tral  home  of  one  line  of  the  progenitors  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate, 
President  William  McKinley,  Jr.  About  1770  James  Stephenson  lived 
here.  His  daughter,  Hannah,  married  John  Gray,  whose  daughter,  Sarah, 
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in  turn,  became  the  wife  of  David  McKinley,  and  their  son,  James,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Rose;  while  their  son,  William,  married  Nancy  Allison,  who 
lived  to  see  her  son,  William,  Jr.,  move  to  the  White  House  on  March  4, 
1897,  as  the  twenty-fifth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Having  seen  Old  Donegal,  we  will  resume  our  journey  westward  five 
miles  to 

ELIZABETHTOWN, 

a  thriving  borough  in  the  westernmost  part  of  Lancaster  county.  The  pat¬ 
ent  for  the  land  on  which  Elizabethtown  was  subsequently  laid  out,  was 
secured  by  Thomas  Harris,  an  Indian  trader,  on  Nov.  12,  1746.  He  sold 
to  Lazarus  Lowrey,  who  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  Barnabas  Hughes,  June 
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13,  I753»  who  laid  out  the  town  the  same  year,  naming  it  Elizabethtown,  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  Located  on  the  great  highway  to  the  west,  the  Pax¬ 
ton  and  Conestoga  road,  the  town  increased  in  population  and  importance 
as  a  business  centre,  being  18  miles  from  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon 
and  York.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  brought  hard  times  to  the  town. 
The  price  of  all  commodities  rose,  while  land  fell  in  price,  farms  selling  as 
low  as  nine  pounds  per  acre.  Many  of  the  residents,  too,  were  absent  in 
the  army,  the  writer’s  great-grandfather,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
Donegal  monument,  and  Peter  Schaeffer,  who  ched  in  *1848,  at  the  advanc¬ 
ed  age  of  98  years,  being  among  the  number.  Peter  Schaeffer’s  funeral 
was  a  large  and  imposing  affair.  The  country  people  for  miles  around,  as 
we  remember  it,  quit  work  and  came  to  town,  business  was  suspended, 
civic  and  military  organizations  were  present,  and  the  town  was  crowded. 
He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war  and  his  remains  repose  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  cemetery. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and  until  the  war  of  1812,  the 
town  grew  and  prospered.  The  turnpike  from  Lancaster  to  Harrisburg 
was  projected  in  1796,  but  it  was  not  until  1804  that  a  charter  was  secured 
and  the  work  of  construction  begun.  It  was  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  became  the  great  stage  and  transportation  route  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Pittsburg.  Stages  ran  each  way  daily,  having  relays  of  horses  at 
stated  intervals,  and  certain  hotels  where  they  stopped  for  meals.  The 
“Black  Horse”  Hotel,  built  before  Hughes  laid  out  the  town,  and  still 
known  as  such,  though  the  old  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
ago,  was  one  of  these  stopping  places  for  the  stages.  It  was  licensed  in 
1757,  the  license  which  was  in  existence  some  years  ago,  bearing  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  George  II.,  and  the  Provincial  Governor.  It  granted  the  right 
to  sell  wine  and  rum  to  the  general  public,  but  prohibited  the  sale  of  any 
kind  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  under  pain  of  heavy  penalty.  The  approach 
of  the  stage  was  announced  by  the  driver  blowing  a  horn,  while  yet  a 
distance  away,  and  then  all  was  bustle  and  rush  about  the  hotel  in  making 
final  preparations  for  the  meal.  Goods  were  transported  in  wagons  and  the 
great  “Conestoga  Wagons,”  as  they  were  called,  drawn  by  four  and  six 
horses,  and  loaded  with  merchandise  passed  over  the  road  in  an  almost 
continuous  stream.  It  was  a  poor  farmer,  indeed,  who  did  not  have  one  or 
more  of  these  teams  on  the  road.  At  night  the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up 
in  rows  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  hotel,  the  feed  box,  which  always 
swung  from  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  was  fastened  on  the  wagon  tongue, 
and  the  horses  tied  to  it  and  fed.  Straw  was  thrown  under  them  for  bed¬ 
ding,  and  here,  in  the  open,  they  spent  the  night.  The  drivers,  who  were 
called  “Wagoners,”  always  carried  their  beds  in  a  roll  in  their  wagons, 
would  unroll  them  on  the  bar-room  and  dining-room  floors,  when  retir¬ 
ing  time  came,  and  here  they  slept.  Many  teams  had  bells  fastened  to  the 
horses’  collars,  and  like  the  old  woman  who  rode  to  Banbury  Cross,  they 
had  music  wherever  they  went. 

The  completion  of  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth  (Middletown),  Mount 
Joy  and  Lancaster  railroad,  gave  a  death  blow  to  transportation  of  mer- 
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chandise  by  the  Conestoga  wagons.  While  some  one  has  said  that  these 
wagons  far  excelled  anything  that  had  ever  preceded  them,  they  were 
destined  to  go  down  before  the  quicker  and  better  facilities  afforded  by 
the  railroad,  crude  even  as  they  then  were.  The  charter  for  this  railroad 
was  granted  in  1832,  and  work  was  at  once  begun,  but  the  friends  of  the 
project  encountered  much  opposition,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  unable 
to  sell  their  stock  or  secure  funds  for  its  construction.  The  prospects  for 
success  looked  decidedly  gloomy  when,  on  Dec.  13,  1833,  a  number  of  the 
prominent  men  from  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  road,  met  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  to  consider  the  situation.  William  D.  Slaymaker,  of  Mt.  Joy, 
was  chosen  president,  George  Redsecker,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  Johq 
Blattenberger,  of  Middletown,  vice-presidents,  and  Adams  Campbell,  of 
Elizabethtown,  and  Samuel  S.  Patterson,  of  Mt.  Joy,  secretaries.  Gen. 
Simon  Cameron  was  one  of  the  members  of  this  meeting,  and  it  is  said  he 
predicted  that  a  person  would  take  his  breakfast  at  home,  dine  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  return  home  in  time  for  supper,  a  prediction  that  has  been 
fulfilled.  Adams  Campbell,  a  progressive  but  conservative  merchant, 
upon  hearing  this  statement,  however,  took  the  General  aside  and  said: 
‘‘Simon,  you  have  been  making  a  good  many  improbable  statements,  and 
you  must  stop  it,  or  the  people  will  begin  to  disbelieve  ypu  entirely.”  At 
this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  and  measures  adopted  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  road,  subscriptions  to  the  stock  secured,  new 
life  infused  into  the  enterprise,  and  the  work  carried  to  successful  comple¬ 
tion.  Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  constructing  a  tunnel  through 
the  hill,  east  of  Elizabethtown.  Several  times  the  work  caved  in,  killing 
some  of  the  workmen,  but  eventually  it  was  completed  and  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age.  The  road  was  finished  about  1836  or  1837.  The  rails 
were  long,  flat  bars  of  iron,  about  one  inch  thick  by  three  or  four  wide,  se¬ 
curely  spiked  on  oak  stringers,  fastened  to  the  wooden  cross  ties.  It  was 
not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  the  iron  rails  to  loosen  at  the  ends,  from  the 
continual  jarring,  and  a  wheel  striking  the  upturned  end,  it  would  plough 
its  way  up  through  the  car  floor,  sometimes  inflicting  serious  injury. 
“Snake  heads”  they  were  called.  This  primitive  rail  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  “T”  rail,  now  used  on  all  roads,  but  they  were  much  lighter.  Pri¬ 
vate  cars  carried  the  freight  to  towns  along  the  road.  The  man  who  ran 
the  car  had  a  bunk  in  one  end  where  he  slept  and  it  usually  took  a  week  to 
make  the  trip,  to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

An  old  pike  leads  from  Elizabethtown  to  Falmouth,  at  the  head  of  the 
Conewago  Falls,  in  the  Susquehanna  river.  This  pike  was  incorporated 
March  19,  1810,  and  was  built  for  conveying  the  products,  brought  down 
the  river  on  flat  boats,  to  Elizabethtown,  where  they  again  struck  the 
main  artery  of  travel,  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  pike.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  boats  to  pass  the  falls,  owing  to  the  large  and  dangerous 
rocks.  In  spring,  when  the  river  was  flooded,  rafts  were  taken  over  them, 
but  it  was  a  dangerous  business  and  only  the  most  skillful  pilots  were  en¬ 
abled  to  successfully  steer  clear  of  the  treacherous  obstructions,  while  even 
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then  many  rafts  were  dashed  to  pieces  and  the  raftsmen  found  watery 
graves. 

But,  we  have  digressed.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  borough  and  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  churches  and  then  resume  our  journey. 

Elizabethtown  continued  to  grow  and  in  1827  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough,  being  the  third  in  the  county. 

While  not  the  oldest  organization,  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  the  first  church  built  in  the  town.  The  congregation  was  organized 
about  1752.  In  1768  a  log  church  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  present 
building.  It  was  replaced  in  1799  by  the  present  stone  edifice,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  since  been  enlarged  and  beautified.  In  1798  the  congregation 
was  visited  by  Bishop  Carroll,  at  that  time  the  first  and  only  bishop  in  the 
United  States.  It  celebrated  its  centenial  last  summer.  In  the  cemetery, 
in  the  rear  of  the  church,  still  stands  an  old  tombstone  which  used  to  ex¬ 
cite  my  wonder  when  a  boy,  and  the  inscription  then  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory,  has  not  been  forgotten.  It  reads  thus:  “Here  lieth  the  body  of  Henry 
Barlow,  a  native  of  Ireland,  County  of  Terry,  Parish  of  Tam,  Laughin- 
finlaggin,  and  the  town  of  Belly  Kelly,  who  departed  this  life  August  20th, 
1822.” 

The  Reformed  church  was  organized  in  1740,  but  was  located  a  mile  or 
more  southeast  of  its  present  location,  on  what  is  known  now  as  Tunnel 
Hill,  so  called  because  when  the  railroad  was  built  a  tunnel  was  construct¬ 
ed  through  the  hill,  which  for  years  was  the  wonder  of  the  traveling  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  now  a  deep  cut.  In  1747  the  congregation  was  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  Schlatter,  the  “father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States.”  In  1815  the  old  church  was  abandoned  and  the  present  building 
erected.  While  the  old  walls  remain,  it  has  been  modernized,  we  regret 
to  say,  in  its  interior. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  in  1752,  services  being  held  several 
miles  from  town.  In  1780  a  log  church  was  built  in  the  town,  which  was 
used  until  1804,  when  a  brick  building  was  erected  which,  some  years 
since,  gave  place  to  a  new  and  more  imposing  structure. 

The  Church  of  God  was  organized  in  1837  and  they  worshiped  in  a  brick 
building  on  Manheim  street  until  1853,  when  the  present  church  was  erect¬ 
ed.  It  was  remodeled  some  years  ago  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

The  town  has  a  good  and  abundant  water  supply,  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  has  efficient  telephone  and  telegraph  service*. 

In  Nantucket  it  is  safe  to  address  every  man  as  captain,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  salutation,  if  he  wishes  you  to  enter  his  home,  is  “Come  aboard.”  So 
we  say,  “get  aboard,”  and  let  us  resume  our  journey  westward  toward 

*If  we'd  take  the  time  to  go  northeast  for  about  three  miles,  to  Milton  Grove, 
we  would  find  on  its  outskirts  the  site  of  the  old  Donegal  Moravian  church  and 
its  ancient  grave-yard,  in  which  are  found  the  tombs  of  many  early  German  and 
Swiss  immigrants  of  this  denomination,  marked  by  quaint  epitaphs.  Among 
these  is  Pastor  Meurer’s  wife,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg.  One  born  ’‘in  der 
schweiz,”  as  early  as  16S9,  sleeps  here.  A  small  log  church  stood  here,  in  which 
Zinzendorf  and  other  bishops  preached,  and  a  Synod  convened  in  1754. — Ed. 
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Middletown,  so  named  because  it  was  midway  between  Carlisle,  then  an 
outpost,  and  Lancaster.  Leaving  the  centre  square,  we  cross  the  Conoy 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  river  at  Bainbridge,  and  gives  its  name  to 
one  of  the  townships.  That  old  brick  house,  just  across  the  bridge,  used 
to  be  Pfaff’s  brewery,  where  cream  beer,  or  Lauderschaum,  was  brewed 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  pure  malt,  wholesome  and  non¬ 
intoxicating.  The  art  of  making  is  lost,  for  you  see  none  on  the  market. 

Three  miles  up  the  pike  we  come  to  an  old  tavern,  once  a  famous  hos¬ 
telry,  and  known  as  the  “Running  Pump,”  so  called  because  the  water  is 
brought  from  a  spring  some  distance  away,  and  discharges  through  a 
pump.  It  was  quite  a  place  when  teams  and  travel  lined  the  pike.  A  mile 
further  west  we  cross  the  tracks  of  the  Cornwall  &  Lebanon  railroad,  in 
sight  of  Conewago  Creek,  which  has  its  source  in  the  springs  at  Mt. 
Gretna.  It  empties  into  the  river  at  Falmouth.  The  name  is  Indian,  and 
means  the  “place  of  the  rapids” — the  Conewago  Falls.  Let  us  turn  aside 
and  follow  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  for  perhaps  a  mile  to  Conewago 
Junction.  Within  sight  of  the  station,  along  the  creek,  once  stood  Mt. 
Vernon  Furnace.  There  was  a  forge  connected  with  it.  The  furnace  was 
built  in  1820.  The  forge  much  earlier.  It  was  the  property  of  the  Grubbs, 
who  were  part  owners  of  the  Cornwall  Iron  Mines,  and  was  a  place  of  ac¬ 
tivity  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  Now  it  is  owned  by  Dr.  Alexander  & 
Co.,  and  is  used  as  a  vaccine  farm — producing  the  virus  from  young 
heifers,  a  very  important  and  large  industry.  Here  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  crosses  the  Conewago  Creek  over  a  new  and  substantial  stone 
bridge,  some  80  to  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Let  us  get  back 
to  the  pike  and  continue  westward.  A  few  miles  brings  us  to  Gainsburg, 
a  small  village.  A  mile  south  from  the  pike,  near  the  railroad,  lived  Mat¬ 
thias  Brinser,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  numerous  branches  into  which 
the  German  Baptists,  or  Dunker  Brethren,  have  been  divided.  What  their 
peculiar  tenets  are,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  here.  We  come  in  sight 
of  Round  Top,  a  peculiarly  round  and  prominent  spur  of  the  Conewago 
range  of  hills,  and  descending  to  the  Swatara  River,  cross  it  on  a  long 
covered  bridge,  and  enter  the  borough  of  Middletown. 

And  here  we  must  suddenly  break  up  our  journey  and  try  to  get  back 
to  the  Capital  City  in  our  next. 

That  our  Pennsylvania- German  stock  is  continuing  to  furnish  men  qual¬ 
ified  to  occupy  the  important  positions  of  the  Church  as  well  as  ever,  is 
evidenced  by  the  induction  into  the  professorial  chair  of  Church  History 
in  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Richards,  A.M.,  formerly  of  Allentown,  Pa,  but  of  Berks  county  birth. 
That  he  is  worthy  to  occupy  the  chair,  graced  by  such  men  as  Drs.  Philip 
Schaff,  E.  E.  Higbee,  and  Thos.  G.  Apple,  is  apparent  to  every  one  who 
knows  his  attainments  as  evinced  by  his  masterly  inaugural  address,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “An  Inaugural  Service.”  We  prophesy 
that  Prof.  Richards  will  honor  the  institution  that  elected  him  as  much 
as  it  honors  him  in  his  earlv  manhood. 
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The  “Hartwick  Seminary  Monthly”  for  February,  1900,  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poem  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Sheeleigh,  of  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.,  on  “Ancestors’  Day,”  which  was  read  June  15,  1898,  at  the  188th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  Palatines  in  New  York  Province. 

The  October,  1899,  number  of  the  “Open  Court,”  a  monthly  magazine 
published  in  Chicago,  might  be  named  the  German  number,  as  all  its  six 
articles  treat  on  some  phase  of  the  Fatherland.  A  specially  instructive  ar¬ 
ticle  is  one  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  on  “The  German  in  America.” 

Mr.  “Elwood”  Roberts,  not  “Edward,”  as  last  number  stated,  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  historical  fame,  is  the  honored  descendant  of  Edward  Rob¬ 
erts,  who  came  to  America  from  Wales  in  1699,  a  lad  of  12  years. 

Any  collector  desirous  of  seeing,  or  probably  purchasing  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  “Martyrer  Spiegel,”  with  finest  illustrations — one  of  the  finest  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  Ephrata  press — should  call  on  Mr.  Philip  Greenawalt,  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.  Other  rare  relics  are  here  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick,  the  millionaire  coke-king  of  Pittsburg,  long  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  multi-millionaire,  Carnegie,  late  in  litigation  with  the  latter, 
is  a  Pennsylvania-German  by  descent.  He  is  said  to  have  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  stock — honesty,  industry,  reliability,  love  for  home  and 
church,  courteous  and  kind-hearted.  From  comparative  obscurity  he  has 
risen  to  his  high  eminence  in  the  commercial  and  business  world.  The 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  should  invite  him  into  its  ranks. 

Linn  Harbaugh,  Esq.,  of  Chambersburg,  has  rendered  his  church  (The 
Reformed)  and  all  Pennsylvania-Germans  and  the  world  of  letters,  a  real 
service  by  publishing  recently  such  a  comprehensive  and  attractive  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  sainted  and  honored  father,  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh,  who  has 
done  more  to  preserve  in  literary  form  the  dialect  of  our  stock  than 
any  man  living  or  dead.  The  book  is  well  written  and  deserves  a  wide 
sale. 

The  first  copy  of  this  magazine  was  instrumental  in  unearthing  the  Ac¬ 
count  Book  of  Conrad  Weiser — a  ledger  of  nearly  300  pages,  in  which,  in 
the  interpreter’s  own  hand,  189  pages  are  filled  with  accounts  kept  with 
the  provincial  government  of  Pennsylvania.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  in  his 
son,  Philip’s,  hand,  and  deals  with  the  settlement  of  the  Weiser  estate. 
Conrad’s  last  entry  is  an  account  with  Col.  Henry  Bouquet.  There  are 
entries  for  money  received  from  the  government  to  cover  expenses  in¬ 
curred  while  on  journeys  in  the  interests  of  the  government,  as,  “to  Ohio 
with  provincial  presents  from  his  excellency,  the  Governor,”  “a  journey 
with  Franklin,”  “to  and  from  Philadelphia,”  etc.,  etc.  We  fear  the  book 
is  too  well  anchored  in  present  hands  to  hope  for  its  coming  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  public  historical  library,  where  it  ought  to  find  a  repository. 
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“the  DUTCH  AND  QUAKER  COLONIES  IN  AMERICA.” 

Two  Vols.  By  John  Fiske.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$4.00. 

There  has  been  nothing  published  before  that  can  compare  with  Fiske’s 
Historical  Works,  of  which  series  these  books  fill  into  their  natural  chro¬ 
nological  niche.  For  comprehensiveness,  thoroughness  and  accuracy  the 
author  has  long  since  established  his  reputation,  and  it  will  be  this  series, 
which  will  prove  the  standard  historical  work  for  students  and  will  have 
to  be  on  every  library  shelf  that  claims  to  be  complete.  The  whole,  when 
completed,  will  prove  a  clear,  sweeping  current,  of  American  history,  from 
its  discoveries  and  settlements,  through  all  its  checkered  meanderings 
to  the  present  high  sea  of  strong  national  life.  These  volumes  deal  with 
much  of  Pennsylvania’s  colonial  life. 

‘‘The  Annals  of  Switzerland.”  By  Julia  M.  Colton.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  301  pp.  $1.25.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Miss  Colton’s  book  embraces  in  its  treatment  the  wide  sweep  of  Swiss 
tradition  and  authentic  history,  covering  all  the  Christian  centuries  and 
one  B.  C.  This  little  mountain  republic  of  several  tongiies,  with  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  cantons,  however,  predominating,  here  receives  a  long-neg¬ 
lected  historial  treatment  by  an  able  pen  in  the  English  tongue,  bringing 
the  history  of  this  land  of  Alpine  heights  and  progressive  government  so 
familiar  to  the  tourist,  into  the  reach  of  the  English-speaking  student.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  treatise  hangs  as  much  charm  about  the  an¬ 
nals  of  this  people  as  the  tourist  finds  in  its  snow-capped  peaks.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  help  to  make  its  reading  a  tour  to  “this  land  nearest  of  all  to 
heaven.” 

“Legends  of  the  Rhine.”  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $1.25. 

This  book  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  former  works  by  the  same  author. 
It  is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  study  of  folk-lore  and  the  legendary  charms 
of  this  matchless  river.  It  will  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  traveler 
in  visiting  the  scenes  described,  and  to  others  interesting  and  instructive 
reading.  The  work  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  full-page  engravings 
from  photographs. 

Ldoyd  Mifflin’s  Poems.  Two  vols.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  Mass. 

Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  has  bred,  housed  and  buried  a  long  list  of  noted 
statesmen,  theologians,  scientists,  diplomatic  warriors,  inventors  and  or¬ 
ators,  but  it  now  domiciles  the  most*  gifted  singer  of  its  history  in 
the  person  of  Lloyd  Mifflin,  of  Columbia.  He  is  a  poet  of  high  rank.  His 
star  is  of  first  magnitude.  His  fame  is  abroad  as  it  deserves;  for  no  one 
can  read  the  two  volumes  of  sonnets,  “The  Gates  of  Song,”  and  “The 
Slopes  of  Helicon,”  without  being  convinced  that  his  flights  of  fancy 
and  his  descriptive  powers  are  equal  to  the  best  sonnet-writers  of  any 
tongue. 
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Horne’s  “Pennsylvania-German  Manual.”  Allentown,  Pa.  National 

Educator  Print.  By  Rev.  A.  R.  Horne,  D.D.  414  octavo  pp. 

This  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Horne’s  Manual,  which  has  been  for  years 
a  standard  among  those  having  to  do  with  the  mastery  of  the  dialect,  or 
the  English  education  of  the  children  who  speak  this  tongue,  has  many 
improved  features.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  I.  Lessons,  with 
copious  object  illustrations,  helpful  in  the  mastery  of  correct  English 
pronunciation.  II.  Exercises  written  in  Pennsylvania-German  with  their 
English  translations.  III.  A  Pennsylvania-German-English,  and  IV. 
English-Pennsylvania-German  Dictionary,  which  are  glossaries  quite  ex¬ 
haustive  and  valuable  in  their  double  use.  To  this  is  appended  a  Business 
Directory  of  Allentown,  where  stores  are  yet  accustomed  to  sell  most  of 
their  goods  and  wares  in  Pennsylvania-Dutch.  The  Manual  has  had  a 
wide  sale  because  it  is  what  its  name  indicates.  We  regret  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  spelling  maintained  follows  phonetic  rules  and  has  no  regard 
for  the  orthography  of  its  German  mother. 

“The  Wagenseller  Family  in  America.”  Another  devoted  son  of 
honored  Pennsylvania-German  ancestry  in  the  person  of  Geo.  W.  Wagen¬ 
seller,  A.M.,  of  Middleburgh,  Pa.,  has  rendered  his  numerous  kith  and  kin 
a  loving  service  by  publishing  a  fine  work  of  220  pages  on  the  Wagenseller 
genealogy  of  America.  It  claims  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  the  outspread¬ 
ing  branches  of  this  American  family-tree,  which,  like  so  many  others,  was 
transplanted  from  German  to  Pennsylvania  soil  in  first  half  of  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  took  root,  spread  its  branches  far  and  wide  and  dropped  excellent 
fruit  into  many  of  younger  States  besides  its  own.  The  whole  Wagenseller 
Frcundschoft  must  be  indebted  to  this  younger  scion  for  this  labor  of  love 
so  creditably  done. 

“A  History  of  Pennsylvania.”  By  Professor  L.  S.  Shimmell.  R.  L. 

Myers  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  publishers.  348  pp.,  octavo.  $1.00. 

With  master  strokes  has  the  very  facile  pen  of  this  diligent  and  studious 
teacher  of  Harrisburg,  who  is  familiarly  known  in  the  school-world  as  the 
editor  of  an  excellent  educational  monthly,  “The  School  Gazette,”  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  mountain-high  pile  of  material  of  dates  and  deeds,  men 
and  events,  which  history’s  current  had  swept  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Susquehanna,  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  a  clear,  logical,  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  treatise  of  the  territory,  settlements,  govern¬ 
ments,  industry,  educational  history,  and  biography  of  the  Keystone 
State,  that  will  make  the  chief  features  of  said  history  easily  approachable 
and  conquerable  by  the  eager  student,  whether  he  be  a  grammar-school 
or  a  high-school  pupil,  or  a  professor  of  history  in  some  college.  The  com- 
mon-sensical  treatment  of  the  subject,  aided  by  its  many  illustrations,  will 
fascinate  many  a  Pennsylvania  youth  and  maiden  into  the  study  of  the 
State’s  history,  who  formerly  shrank  from  the  subject,  as  one  would  from 
a  charnel-house  that  contained  only  dead  skeletons.  There  will  always 
be  welcome  for  such  books,  and  we  prophesy  for  this  one  a  wide  sale,  for 
Americans  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
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Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  has  written  a  vivid  and  stirring  pictu  e  of  our 
“boys”  on  the  battlefield,  in  his  recent  article  on  “The  American  Soldier 
in  the  Philippines,”  which  appeared  in  the  March  17th  number  of  “The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.”  Senator  Beveridge  writes  as  forcefully  and  as 
brilliantly  as  he  speaks.  A  keen  observer,  with  the  faculty  of  grasping  the 
thing  of  vital  and  human  interest,  what  he  has  to  say  will  interest  every 
American.  % 

Classified,  the  list  of  eminent  men  and  women  who  will  write  for  “The 
Youth’s  Companion”  during  1900  is  found  to  embrace  heads  of  the  national 
government;  statesmen  prominent  in  Congress,  Parliament  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service;  leading  educators;  popular  composers  and  singers;  heroes 
of  the  army  and  navy;  celebrated  naturalists  and  other  men  of  science; 
travellers  and  explorers,  and  a  chosen  group  of  the  most  famous  story- 
writers. 

The  March  number  of  the  “American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews” 
contains,  among  many  other  interesting  and  instructive  things,  a  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  character  sketch  of  the  late  John  Ruskin  from  the  pen  of 
Lucking  Tavener.  A  portrait  of  the  poet  adorns  the  magazine  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece.  The  many  topics  of  the  day  are  covered  in  full  in  this  magazine,, 
which  is  the  best  register  of  current  events  which  comes  into  our  hands. 

From  “The  Perkiomen  Region,”  a  bright  monthly  covering  well  the 
events  past  and  present  of  this  immediate  locality,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Dotterer,  of  Philadelphia,  we  learn  that  Howard  C.  Hillegas, 
the  popular  author  of  “Oom  Paul’s  People,”  is  the  sixth  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Frederick  Hillegas,  a  German  immigrant,  who  settled  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county  during  the  early  part  of  last  century.  He  is  a  young  news¬ 
paper  man  of  bright  promise,  not  yet  out  of  the  twenties — at  present  on 
his  wedding  tour  to  South  Africa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  and  was  for  some  time  connected  with  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  City. 

A  WORD  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payments  are  credited  as  indicated  on  address-label,  which  mentions  the 
last  number  included  in  their  credit;  thus:  “Oct.  1900”  means  payment 
for,  and  including,  October  number,  or  for  all  of  1900.  As  we  were  late 
in  issuing  our  first  number,  we  will  give  delinquents  two  weeks’  time,  to 
April  15,  for  their  settlement  at  the  $1.00  per  year  rate,  after  which  unpaid 
subscribers  will  be  charged  $1.25  for  the  year. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  of  New  York;  the 
Lancaster  “Inquirer”;  by  Dr.  D.  Rhine  Hertz,  of  Ephrata;  Prof.  Creider, 
of  Lititz;  Frank  B.  Brown,  of  West  Leesport,  for  the  use  of  cuts  in  this 
issue,  to  all  of  whom  we  return  our  cordial  thanks.  Of  course,  the  same 
is  extended  also  to  all  contributors. 
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Grand-View  Sanatorium 


OPEN  THROUGHOUT  1  HE  YEAR. 

Pennsylvania’s  (jreat  Health  Resort. 

Tlie  “Grand  View”  Boasts  : 

UNSURPASSED  CUISINE.  MOST  HEALTHFUL  CLIMATE. 

UNRIVALED  LOCATION.  MODERNLY  EQUIPPED  BUILD’GS. 

UNMATCHED  SCENERY.  CHARMING  GROUNDS. 

BEST  MEDICAL  ATTENTION,  and  most  Extensive  FORMS  OF  TREATMENT. 


For  particulars  see  last  page  cover  and  for  illustrated  art  pamphlet,  terms 
and  other  information,  address  the  proprietor,  • 


ieHS? 


‘Reuben  T).  W enrich,  M  D.,  ' 


WERNERSVILLE  PA. 


The  Pennsylvania-German. 


VOIy.  I.  NO.  3. 


LEBANON,  PA. 


July,  1900 


A  NEW  DRESS. 

HAT  child  is  not  tickled  with  a  new  dress?  What 
matter,  too,  if  it  does  stand  and  look  at  itself  in 
undisguised  admiration?  What  more  natural  pic¬ 
ture  than  to  see  such  a  newly-clad  lassie  skip 
about  among  her  play-mates  and,  with  tucks  in 
hand,  hold  out  its  new  frock,  the  folds  of  its  skirt 
stretched  out  at  full  arm’s  length,  call  the  attention 
of  all  her  companions,  with  a  degree  of  pardonable  vanity  and 
self-complacency,  to  its  new  garment?  Who  will  charge  such  a 
little  daughter  of  Eve  with  having  committed  an  unpardonable 
sin?  We  pronounce  it  natural  and  pictorially  cute. 

Now  we  feel  justified,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  our  young  magazine's  new  dress.  We  confess  it 
wore  pretty  good  clothes  from  the  beginning.  But  its  advent  was 
somewhat  unexpected  and  the  best  its  printer-dressmakers  could 
do  for  it  was  to  provide  it  with  a  wrapper  of  such  material  as  was 
then  found  in  the  sewing-basket.  It  was  well  done  and  the  child 
looked  quite  attractive.  But  its  guardian  never  thought  the  fabric 
quite  good  enough  for  the  character  of  the  child,  and  thus,  with 
the  encouragement  given  by  interested  relatives,  he  employed  a 
skilled  and  artistic  dressmaker,  of  the  Drexel  Institute  School,  to 
make  for  it  a  regular  made-to-order  suit.  No  factory-made  dress 
for  this  literary  youngster !  It  must  be  tailor-made  and  up  to  best 
style !  Of  course ;  or  its  nobly-descended  relatives  might  disown 


it! 

We  will  let  the  readers  judge  how  well  my  coterie  of  artistic 
employees — designer,  photographer  and  engraver — of  good  Penn- 
sylvania-Germanic  stock,  have  succeeded.  It  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  aristocratic  and  cultured  household  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania-German  Society,  which  has  been  wearing  a  fine  ancestral 
coat  as  ornament  and  badge  of  its  dignified  heraldry,  has  kindly 
permitted  our  chief  dressmaker,  through  its  scribal  custodian,  to 
cut  off  a  piece  of  its  flowing  sash,  just  to  tie  the  new  frock  with  a 
neat  bow.  And  now  the  young  rover  will  start  out  on  its  ever- 
widening  rambles  and  wear  its  new  robe  with  becoming  g'race. 
We  want  the  dress  admired,  and,  as  it  is  expensive,  it  is  hoped  it 
may  wear  well  and  long. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

For  data  woven  into  the  historic  pilgrimage  of  this  issue  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Bump’s  most  excellent  description  ‘‘Down 
the  Historic  Susquehanna, ”  to  Mr.  Horace  L.  Haldeman,  of 
Chickques,  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchison  and  Miss  Annie  M.  Croil,  of 
Middletown,  and  to  Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  of  Harrisburg. 

i 

The  voluminous  clippings  of  local  history  along  our  route  made 
it  difficult  to  select  what  was  appropriate  and  not  weave  the  yarn 
too  long  and  yet  have  the  fabric  coherent  and  durable  as  the  lin¬ 
sey-woolsey  that  our  German  forbears  used  to  spin  and  weave  on 
the  banks  of  many  a  Pennsylvania  stream. 

The  Middletown  Journal  and  Harrisburg  Telegraph  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  a  few  cuts  to  illuminate  its  pages. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  an  interesting  sketch  of  Michael 

Schlatter,  the  patriarch  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 

America,  written  by  one  of  the  recognized  historical  scholars  of 

said  Church.  Afterwards  we  shall  drop  foreign-born  characters 

and  in  our  galaxy  of  Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans,  confine 

ourselves  to  the  portrayal  of  the  native  sons  and  daughters  of 

Pennsvlvania  soil. 

. 

The  Editor  desires  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  advertisers 
of  this  journal.  They  are  all  reliable  and  progressive  scions  of 
our  stock  and  handle  the  best  wares  and  goods. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans. 


HENRY  MELCHOIR  MUHLENBERG. 

HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  more  honored  family  name,  among 
the  long,  almost  interminable,  list  of  German-Americans, 


'■*"  than  that  of  Muhlenberg.  From  the  day  its  distinguished 
ancestor  first  recorded  it  in  the  immigrant  registry  of  a  Georgian 
seaport,  and  later  wrote  it  among  the  roll  of  German  arrivals  in 
our  Philadelphia  port,  a  young,  poor,  unmarried  and  unknown 
Lutheran  missionary,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  this 
very  day  the  name  has  stood  in  honored  relation  and  never  far 
from  the  top  of  the  list  in  point  of  attainment  and  achievement. 
For  six  generations  it  has  stood  high  in  all  the  ranks  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  has  graced  the  rolls  of  scientists,  artists,  states¬ 
men,  benefactors,  military  heroes,  poets  and  diplomats, — besides, 
local  townships,  colleges  and  foreign  fields  have  been  named  after 
it,  and  monumental  shafts  have  been  erected  and  statues  chiseled 
with  the  distinguished  name  upon  them.  Surely  its  founder  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  front  seat  in  this  limbus  pat-rum  Germanorum  Pcnnsyl- 
vaniensis.  We  shall  devote  this  sketch  to  an  outline  portrayal  of 
the  life  of  its  pious  and  distinguished  head,  while  later  sketches 
shall  do  the  same  for  a  number  of  the  brightest  stars  in  this  galaxy. 
While  the  treatment  of  our  subject  must  needs  be  brief,  we  trust 
it  may  be  found  comprehensive. 

Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  of  this  famous 
American  family,  was  born  September  6,  1711,  in  Einbeck,  a  town 
in  Hanover,  Prussia.  His  baptism  occurred  the  same  day  and  the 
registry  has  his  name  as  “Melchoir  Henry,  son  of  Nicholaus  Mel¬ 
choir  Muhlenberg  and  Anna  Maria  ( nee  Kleinschmidt)  his  wife.” 
Both  lines  had  been  honored,  and  poured  into  the  offspring  the 
blood  of  baronial  and  military  distinction,  but  its  tangible  fruits 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  devastations  of  war  long  before  our 
subject’s  birth.  His  environment  was  such,  however,  that  his  edu¬ 
cation,  intellectual  and  moral,  was  not  neglected.  Before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  father  in  death,  and  he  was  taken 
from  his  books  to  the  performance  of  manual  labor — a  wholesome 
school  withal.  He  improved  his  leisure,  and,  through  the  help  rf 
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his  pastor,  was  enabled  at  twenty-one  to  re-enter  school  and  prose¬ 
cute  his  studies  in  the  dead  languages,  mathematics  and  music. 
His  fine  tenor  voice  served  as  a  means  of  revenue  while  at  school, 
as  Luther's  had  served  its  possessor  before  him.  In  1733,  we  find 
him  in  an  advanced  school  in  Zellerfeld,  teaching  and  studying. 
March  19,  1735,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  pecuniarily  favored  by  his  own  town  and  some  of  the 
professors.  In  1737  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  catechize. 
After  graduation  in  1738,  he  was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  Halle 
institutions,  where  his  life  was  further  providentially  molded  for 
his  important  career.  Gotthelf  Augustus  Franke,  son  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  founder  of  said  institution  of  German  pietism,  was  now 
at  its  head,  and  kept  his  deep  personal  impress  upon  the  man,  who 
should  transplant  into  America  the  best  growth  of  German  Luther¬ 
anism.  He  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  imbibed  the  deep-seated 
pietism  of  the  school.  The  missionary  zeal,  which  characterized 
the  institution,  came  nigh  sending  him  on  a  mission  to  Bengal,  but, 
for  lack  of  necessary  funds,  he,  in  1739,  accepted  a  pastorate  at 
Grosshennersdorf,  which  saved  him  from  his  American  mission. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Halle,  in  September  6,  1741,  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Francke,  at  supper  ofifered  him  a  call  to  Pennsylvania,  to  which 
he  promptly  responded  that  “if  it  was  the  divine  will,  he  would 
and  must  follow  whithersoever  Providence  determined.”  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  flock  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon,  bid  his  fond 
mother  and  friends  farewell,  and,  on  April  14,  1742,  embarked  at 
the  Dutch  port  of  Helvoetsluys  for  England  and  America. 

In  England  he  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Fred.  M.  Ziegenhagen,  court 
preacher  of  the  German  St.  James  Chapel,  a  stanch  friend  of  mis¬ 
sions.  He  remained  nine  weeks  and  studied  English.  He  set  sail 
for  his  American  destination  June  13th,  and,  after  a  stormy  and 
eventful  voyage  of  over  twelve  weeks,  landed  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
September  22,  1742.  He  proceeded  to  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  where 
the  Salzburger  Lutherans  had  a  flourishing  colony,  and  spent 
some  time  with  the  pastors,  Revs.  Boltzius  and  Gronau,  who 
greatly  appreciated  his  helpful  visit.  On  November  25,  1742, 
Muhlenberg  reached  Philadelphia,  and  “his  first  sermon  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  he  preached  at  New  Hanover,  November  28th,  in  an  un¬ 
finished  log  structure;  his  second  at  Philadelphia,  December  5th, 
in  a  carpenter  shop;  and  his  third  December  nth,  in  a  barn  at 
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Providence  (Trappe).”  These  were  the  three  churches  that  had 
raised  the  Macedonian  cry  to  Halle  for  pastoral  help. 

The  German  people  had  already  poured  into  this  section  of  the 
State  in  large  numbers,  and  many  congregations  were  springing 
up,  but  usually  were  flocks  without  shepherds.  Sectarian  wolves, 
often  in  sheep's  clothing,  had  entered  and  scattered  the  flocks. 
Great  church  leaders  of  other  “religious  persuasions”  had  pre 
ceded  him  and  were  misleading  the  hungry  Lutheran  sheep,  and 
at  once  the  young  missionary  must  set  to  work  to  visit,  gather, 
organize  and  superintend  the  flocks  that  had  begun  religious  wor¬ 
ship  throughout  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  succeeded  after  herculean 
efforts  to  restore  confidence  and  orderly  worship  among  many  of 
his  German  brethren  in  the  flesh  and  faith.  His  organizing  gifts 
became  apparent  and  were  marvelously  developed,  so  that  In  a 
few  years  many  flourishing  congregations  were  established  and 
came  under  his  patriarchal  supervision,  until  by  and  by  he  secured 
for  them  additional  pastors  from  the  Fatherland  and  had  many  of 
these  congregations  and  pastors  united  in  a  synodical  bond  of 
union.  Schools  and  churches  sprung  up  everywhere  among  the 
German  Lutheran  pilgrims,  and  these  were  placed  upon  a  strong 
churchly  basis  of  self-support  and  development.  His  labors  con¬ 
tinued  for  over  forty  uninterrupted  years  and  covered  half  a 
dozen  States,  then  Colonies,  which  won  for  him  the  universally 
recognized  title  of  “Patriarch  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church. ” 

Muhlenberg’s  local  pastorship  was  confined  principally  to  the 
three  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  New  Providence  and  New 
Hanover,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at  Philadelphia, 
his  residence  had  always  been  at  New  Providence,  now  Trappe, 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  Augustus 
Lutheran  Church,  erected  in  1743,  under  his  own  supervision — one 
of  the  oldest  church-edifices  in  the  State — he  has  been  sleeping  ever 
since  October,  1787,  when  his  labors  closed  in  death.  Over  his 
ashes  was  placed  a  marble  slab  bearing  the  following  epitaph  in 
Latin:  (See  next  page.) 

Translation:  “Sacred  be  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
blessed  and  venerable  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology  and  Senior  of  the  American  Lutheran  Minis- 
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terium.  Born  September  6th,  1711.  Died  October  7th,  1787. 
Who  and  what  he  was,  future  ages  will  know  without  a  stone.’7 


Hoc 

Monumentum  Sacrum  esto 
Memoriae  beati  ac  venerabilis 

HENRICI  MELCHOIR  MUHLENBERG 

Sacriae  Theolegiae  Doctor  et 
Senioris  Ministerii  Lutherani 
Americani. 

Nati  Sept.  6,  1711. 

Defuncti  Oct.  7,  1787. 

Qualis  et  quantus  fuerit 
Non  ignorabunt  sine  lapide 
Futura  Saecula. 


His  funeral  services,  occurring  on  October  loth,  were  attended 
by  such  a  throng  of  people  that  the  pastor,  Rev.  Voigt,  was  obliged 
to  deliver  a  brief  address  in  the  open  air  to  those  who  could  not  be 
accommodated  within  the  church.  Among  the  pastors  present, 
were  his  old  associates,  Helmuth,  Van  Buskerk,  Wildbahn,  Roei- 
ler,  Schaum,  his  son-in-law  Schultze,  and  his  son  Henry  Ernest, 
together  with  the  Reformed  pastors,  M.  Schlatter  and  Daliger. 
The  mourning  extended  to  other  places,  where  bells  were  tolled, 
churches  draped,  and  eulogies  and  funeral  orations  delivered.  The 
scene  of  the  patriarch’s  labors  and  domestic  abode  and  the  place  of 
his  burial  has  since  been  visited  by  many  a  pilgrim  with  feelings  of 
veneration  and  devoted  love.  Poets,  orators,  and  honored  states¬ 
men  have  stood  at  the  spot  and  given  their  tributes  of  esteem  and 
honor  in  published  song,  ornate  speech  or  silent  tears. 

To  properly  estimate  the  vastness  of  Patriarch  Muhlenberg’s 
labors,  and  thus  form  a  correct  opinion  of  his  broad  mental  grasp, 
his  deep  and  fervent  piety  and  his  almost  herculean  task,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  he  arrived  in  this  country  he  was  young 
and  comparatively  inexperienced,  his  German  countrymen  gener- 
r  11  v  poor  and  scattered  throughout  a  well-night  boundless  wilder- 
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ness,  their  church-life  in  its  beginnings,  with  hut  few  organized 
congregations  and  fewer  church  buildings,  without  order,  forms 
of  worship  and  rules  of  discipline  and  without  synodical  unity 
and  strength — a  poor,  discouraged,  incoherent  and  oft  quarrelsome 
mass  of  men,  whom  he  was  to  shepherd,  instruct,  reconcile,  en¬ 
courage,  organize  and  superintend.  He  set  out  with  a  brave  heart 
and  trust  in  God.  How  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  God- 
given  errand  may  be  learned  from  his  private  diary,  his  “Reports” 
transmitted  to,  and  published  in  Halle,  Germany;  the  history  of 
many  an  individual  congregation  and  the  organization  of  and 
moulding  touch  given  to  the  “Mother"  Synod  in  American  Luther¬ 
anism.  His  monument  is  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Whilst  he  maintained  and  faithfully  served  a  large  local  parish 
of  his  own,  his  labors  ever  extended  beyond  these  limits.  There 
were  few  vears  during  his  long  and  useful  career  that  he  did  not 
make  numerous  journeys  beyond  his  own  pastorate  in  the  capacity 
of  pastor,  organizer  or  superintendent.  Often  these  were  long  and 
beset  with  fatigue  and  danger.  Now  we  find  him  in  the  Tulpe- 
liocken,  now  in  the  Lehigh,  now  in  the  Conestoga  sections  of  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Next  he  is  on  a  trip  to  visit  the  churches  on 
the  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  the  upper  Hudson  of  New  York,  or 
serves  a  brief  pastoral  supply  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Again  he 
is  on  his  round  of  visits  to  the  churches  of  Maryland  and  his  scat¬ 
tered  countrymen  “in  the  Valley  of  Virginia/”  And  having  visited 
the  Salzburgers  in  Georgia  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania,  he  under¬ 
takes  another  journey  to  this  same  field  when  already  bent  with 
age  and  its  infirmities.  There  is  not  a  movement  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary  and  Lutheran  apostle  that  is  not  fraught  with  intense 
interest,  but  it  is  presumed  that  students  are  already  familiar  with 
these  public  services  of  our  subject,  so  that  we  shall  devote, the 
remaining  space  to  a  portrayal  of  his  domestic  life.  For  those  who 
want  to  pursue  a  closer  study  of  his  public  life,  we  can  commend 
nothing  better  than  the  excellent  biography  by  Dr.  Mann. 

The  patriarch’s  domestic  life  is  illumined  by  the  sunshine  that 
usually  falls  upon  a  well-regulated,  God-fearing  household,  as  it  is 
shaded  by  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  are  common  to  every  home. 
Its  story  is  the  old  one  of  love,  marriage,  offspring,  bliss,  trials, 
struggles,  victories,  happiness,  honor,  self-denials,  sorrows  and 
bereavements,  all  woven  into  a  checkered  woof  called  family-life. 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Muhlenberg's  services  were 
in  demand  at  Tulpehocken,  where  reigned,  at  this  time,  a  trouble¬ 
some  confusion  in  the  original  congregation  of  this  valley.  This 
visit  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  Conrad  Weiser,  an  influ¬ 
ential  man  in  the  community  and  an  adherent  of  said  flock.  A 
mutual  sympathy  sprang  up  between  the  two  men.  As  Muhlen¬ 
berg  succeeded  in  leading  this  influential  man  of  affairs  and  pro¬ 
vincial  officer  and  servant  back  from  the  erratic  fanaticism  of  his 
Ephrata  community-life  upon  the  theological  rock  of  sound  Bibli¬ 
cal  church-life,  it  was  but  fair  that  this  old  Indian  trader  should 


give  the  young  missionary  that  essential  adjunct  of  success — a 
help-meet,  which  he  supplied  in  the  gift  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
Only  it  might  not  be  fair  to  the  memory  of  the  bride  to  make  an' 
inference  that  she  had  no  say  in  the  matter.  We  presume  she  had 
the  usual  say,  only  as  she  was  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age  at  her 
nuptials,  it  does  look  as  if  there  had  been  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  parental  interference  in  the  contract.  Whatever  the  case, 
subsequent  events  proved  the  arrangement  no  mistake. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  young  missionary’s  sweet  and 
melodious  singing  and  playing  on  the  family-organ  as  Weiser’s 
guest  that  stole  away  the  heart  of  his  Anna  Maria.  At  all  events, 
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the  spring  of  1745  witnessed  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
celebrating  a  marriage  ceremony  bestir  the  Weiser  household,  and 
accordingly  on  April  22,  1745,  the  talented  young  German  pastor 
led  forth  from  the  old  Weiser  homestead  the  interpreter's  daughter 
as  bride  to  walk  with  him  to  the  nuptial  altar.*  The  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  Tulpehocken  (Christ's  or  Second  Church)  par¬ 
sonage,  by  the  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  the  pastor,  the  entry  of  which 
act  in  his  own  bold  hand  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  well-preserved  old 
Church  Record  here  kept,  as  shown  in  accompanying  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Muhlenberg  had  present  as  special  attendants  and  witnesses 
Revs.  Peter  Brunnholtz  and  J.  H.  Schaum,  whom  he  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  from  Germany  and  placing  over  important 
Lutheran  churches.  The  patriarch’s  biographer,  Dr.  W.  J.  Mann, 
says  of  this  choice  as  bride,  that  she  “always  proved  herself  a 
faithful  partner  of  her  husband’s  joys  and  sorrows,  toils  and  cares. 
.  .  .  .  Her  situation  at  the  side  of  her  husband  was  a  trying  one. 
His  mind  and  time  were  taken  up  with  the  ever-increasing  cares 
of  his  office,  an  extended  correspondence,  and  the  demands  made 
upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Colonies. 
He  was  frequently  absent  from  home — sometimes  for  weeks  and 
months.  This  was  keenly  felt  by  his  wife  and  the  willingness  with 
which  she  submitted  to  her  lot  deserves  our  admiration.'7  She  had 
properly  recognized  the  mission  of  his  life,  and  at  the  cost  of  much 
self-abnegation  as  a  true  help-mate,  she  contributed  to  its  success. 
The  domestic  care  of  a  large  family — eleven  children  being  the 
fruit  of  their  union — during  the  long  and  frequent  intervals  of  his 
absence  from  home  devolved  solely  upon  her.  This  she  bore 
with  excellent  skill  and  becoming  Christian  fortitude,  aided  by 
divine  grace  and  her  husband’s  most  cordial  sympathy.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  himself  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  this  holy  of  holies  of  their 
family  life  in  the  following  quotation  from  his  diary:  “Last  night 
my  wife  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  sickness  and  suffered  greatly. 
She  is  now  somewhat  better.  We  had  a  conversation  on  spiritual 
matters.  Her  great  concern  was,  among  other  things,  this — that 
her  children,  her  relatives  and  friends  might  be  saved  and  attain 
eternal  bliss."  Another  entry  makes  it  clear  why  the  domestic 

*In  his  account  of  this  event,  sent  to  Halle,  Muhlenberg  declares  that  he  had  always 
intended  to  remain  unmarried,  but  numerous  officious  matchmakers  in  the  city  and  coun¬ 
try  kept  annoying  him,  and  the  devil  by  means  of  false  and  infamous  rumors  began  to 
worry  him  that  “he  prayed  the  Lord  to  give  him  a  pious  wife.  .  .  .  The  Lord  re¬ 
garded  his  prayers  and  granted  him  a  young  woman  who  was  ‘pure  in  heart,  pious,  un¬ 
pretentious,  meek  and  active.’  ”  (Halle  Reports,  p.  177.) 
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cares  and  the  training  of  the  children  in  early  life  devolved  so  much 
on  the  wife  and  mother.  Muhlenberg  writes  at  the  close  of  a  cer- 
tain  year's  work:  “During  this  year  1  was  compelled  to  omit  work 
on  four  Sundays  on  account  of  sickness.  As  to  the  rest,  I  preached 
whenever  not  traveling,  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  main 
churches,  catechized  the  adults  and  the  young,  preached  as  circum¬ 
stances  required  in  both  of  them,  in  the  afternoon,  in  English. 
During  the  week-days  I  served,  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
outlying  congregations  at  Schippach,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  in  the  Oley  mountains,  and  other  places.” 

While  it  would  prove  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  describe  more 
fully  the  public  and  private  life  of  Muhlenberg,  his  trip  to  Georgia, 
and  tell  of  the  many  controversies  he  settled,  and  the  work  he  did 
in  distant  churches,  space  demands  that  we  cut  short  this  sketch 
and  append  the  following  concise  genealogical  table  of  his  family, 
prepared  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

Of  his  eleven  children,  seven  grew  to  maturity,  viz*. 

I.  Major-General  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlenberg,  b.  Oct.  i,  1746, 
d.  Oct.  1,  1807;  from  whom  came  William  Muhlenberg  Hiester,  b.  May 
15,  1818,  d.  Aug.  16,  1878,  Pennsylvania  State  Senator,  1852-55,  speaker 
of  same  1855,  and  secretary  of  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1858-61; 
Francis  Muhlenberg  Heister,  b.  March  11,  1829,  d.  April  9,  1864,  brigade 
surgeon  and  medical  director,  Dept,  of  Ohio,  civil  war;  Peter  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  b.  March  20,  1787,  d.  Aug.  21,  1844,  rnajor  31st  Infantry,  War  of 
1812  and  Indian  wars;  Francis  Swaine  Muhlenberg,  b.  April  22,  1795,  d. 
1832;  secretary  to  Gov.  Jos.  Fleister,  1820-23,  member  of  20th  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

II.  Eve  Elizabeth  Muhlenberg,  b.  Jan.  9,  1784,  d.  1808,  m.  Sept.  23, 
1766,  Rev.  Christopher  Emanuel  Shulze,  b.  Dec.  25,  1740,  d.  March  9, 
1809,  a  distinguished  Lutheran  divine  and  pastor  of  Tulpehocken 
churches,  From  them  came  Governor  John  Andrew  Shulze,  b.  July  19, 
1775,  d.  Nov.  18,  1852.  A  long  and  honorable  descent  besides. 

III.  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  b.  Jan.  2,  1750,  d.  June 
5,  1801.  The  eminent  clergyman  and  statesman,  who  became  first  speak¬ 
er  of  the  United  States  Congress.  From  them  descended  the  distingu¬ 
ished  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  b.  1796,  d.  April  8,  1877,  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  author  of  “I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,”  etc.,  etc., 
father  of  St.  uke’s  Hospital  and  other  charitable  institutions  about  New 
York  City;  Mary  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  b.  May  29,  1774,  d.  Nov.  28, 
1846.  wife  of  John  S.  Heister.  the  only  son  of  Gov.  Jos.  Hiester;  Ellen 
Frances  Shaeff,  b.  Nov.  8,  1837,  m.  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg. 

IV.  Margaretta  Henrietta  Muhlenberg,  b.  Sept.  27.  1751,  d.  Oct. 
23,  1831,  m.  July  23,  1771,  John  Christopher  Kunze,  D.D.,  b.  Aug.  5, 
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1744,  d.  July  24,  1807,  the  eminent  Lutheran  divine  of  New  York  City, 
from  whom  sprang  descendants  who  intermarried  with  the  families  Mei¬ 
er,  von  Post,  Schwab,  Schrader,  Punnett,  Oakley,  Bulkley,  Cammann, 
Ward,  Bailey,  Lorilllard  etc. 

V.  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernestus  Muhlenberg,  b.  Nov.  17,  1753,  d.  May 
23,  1815,  the  distinguished  clergyman  and  botanist,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
From  them  came  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Philip  Muhlenberg,  D.D., 
b.  May  13,  1782,  d.  Aug.  11,  1844,  eminent  Lutheran  Divine,  minister  to 
Austria,  1838,  and  his  sons,  Dr.  Hiester  Henry  Muhlenberg,  b.  Jan.  15, 
1812,  d.  May  5,  1886,  and  Henry  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  b.  July  21,  1823, 
d  Jan.  9,  1854;  Rev.  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
Aug.  25,  1818,  president  of  several  colleges,  late  professor  of  Greek  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

VI.  Mary  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  b.  Nov.  4,  1755,  d.  Oct.  15,  1812, 
m.  General  Francis  Swaine,  m.  Jan.  2,  1754,  d.  June  17,  1820,  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame. 

VII.  Maria  Salome  Muhlenberg,  b.  July  13,  1766,  d.  March  13,  1827, 
m.  May  8,  1782,  Matthias  Richards,  b.  Feb.  26,  1758,  d.  Aug.  4,  1830.  He 
was  a  Volunteer  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  etc.,  later  major  4th  bat¬ 
talion  Philadelphia  County  Militia,  1780,  judge  Berks  County  Courts, 
1791-97,  inspector  of  customs,  1801-02,  member  of  Congress,  1807-11,  col¬ 
lector  of  revenue,  1812,  etc.  From  their  union  sprang  Henry  Muhlenberg 
Richards,  b.  March  7,  1783,  d.  Dec.  20,  1822,  deputy  surveyor-general  for 
Berks  county;  Matthias  Swaine  Richards,  b.  Feb.  7,  1787,  d.  May  11, 
1862,  deputy  surveyor-general  for  Berks  county  1823-37,  judge  of  its 
courts  1829-46;  Charles  Richards,  b.  June  10,  1792,  d.  April  30,  1823,  dep¬ 
uty  attorney-general  for  Berks  county  1821-23;  Rev.  John  William  Rich¬ 
ards,  D.D.,  b.  April  18.  1803.  d.  Jan.  24,  1854,  an  eminent  Lutheran  divine; 
Rev.  Prof.  Matthias  Henry  Richards,  D.D.,  b.  June  17,  1841,  d.  Dec.  12, 
1898,  lecturer,  author  and  college  professor;  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlen¬ 
berg  Richards,  b.  Aug.  16.  1848,  author  and  historian. 


Poetic  Gems 


DER  OLDT  HULS  BLOTZ. 

BY  DR.  A.  K.  MINICH. 

Ich  shtae  doh  un  gook  iver’s  oldt  ferbei, 

Dale  is  wise  un  dale  derfun  schwartz, 

’Swore  duch  nix  dos  mich  ols  so  feel  grenkled  hut, 

Os  grawd  dare  avich  huls  blotz. 

Was  wora  des  heifer  fun  tuff,  schware  gletz, 

Mer  muss  g’wiss  usht  ament  gooka; 

We  uft  hob  Ich  g’wincht  de  aerd  date  duch  uff  gae, 

Un  sake-buck  mit  tzomptem  huls  schlooka. 

Du  waesht  goot  ganunk  we  mer  im  lond  shoffa 
Waega  dem  wore  Ich  aw  sare  shtultz, 

Duch  won  olles  gadoo  wore,  nort  g’wiss  Ich  laeb 
Hut’s  kasa,  “yets  gae  un  shpald  huls.” 

Samshdawgs  wore  ken  shool,  derno  bin  Ich  free  uff, 

Un  hob  de  shtell  sauver  ous-g’misht, 

Hob  hoy  runner  g’shmissa  un  oil  de  shtell  g’shtrayed, 

Un  olles  in  artnung  ei-gricht. 

Now  hob  Ich  fierdawg,  so  hob  Ich  gadenk’d, 

Mit  lushta  bin  Ich  ins  house  ni; 

Sawgt  der  dawdy  ols  are  sich  longsum’s  g’schtrecht  hut, 

“Ich  denk  du  mauchsht  besser  huls  fi.” 

’Mohl  hob  Ich  mit  onera  gae  wella  fisha, 

’Sware  Freidawg, — de  Mam  hut  gabocka, 

’S  bock  huls  wore  reddy — sawg  Ich,  “Dat,  kon  Ich  gae?” 

“Ei  nae,  konsht  uffa-huls  hocka.” 

Hob’s  ’mohl  broveered  we  der  Dat  fart  gonga  is 
Un  hob  mich  farshteckled  g’holda, 

Fun  der  shtrose  saened  are  mich  un  greisht  heftich  tzurick — 
“Haersht,  du  mere  fleisich  huls  spalda.” 

De  arawet  wore  avich,  es  wore  immer  gleich, 

Wora  dawga  long  odder  kartz, 

Im  summer  we  winter  wore  ebbes  tsu  do 
Uff'm  oldta  schondlose  huls  blotz. 

Ich  bin  nimmy  boo,  de  oldt  haemet  is  fardt, 

Fum  oldta  huls  blotz  bin  Ich  frei; 

Ols  duckter  fohr  Ich  in’ra  grossa  shtadt  room, 

Duch  wet  Ich  widder  en  boovile  si. 
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De  weldt  now  tsu  mere  is  en  grosser  huls  blotz, 
De  shuldichkeit  lust  mere  ken  rhue; 

We  feel  liever  date  Ich  by  em  Dat  widder  si 
Un  fleisich  huls  hocka  ols  boo. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.,  1875. 


E’  FROCH. 


[Editor  the  Pennsylvania-German:  Among  the  works  of  the  minor 
poets  of  Germany,  the  Pennsylvania-German  student  is  delighted  to  find 
the  writings  of  Karl  Gottfried  Nadler,  of  Heidelberg,  and  Franz  von  Ko- 
bell.  To  those  wise  ones  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lightly  dismissing  the 
dialect  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  as  a  mere  vulgar  patois,  without  any 
legitimate  kinship  with  the  tongues  of  the  Fatherland,  it  may  be  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  learn  that,  barring  the  wholly  unnecessary  and  to-be-regretted 
infusion  of  English  words  into  the  current  vernacular  here,  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  other  parts  of  South  Germany  is  almost 
identical,  in  colloquial  expression,  in  pronunciation,  in  accent  and  in  the 
slurring  and  elision  of  endings,  as  well  as  in  peculiar  designations,  with 
the  language  still  largely  spoken  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact,  I  herewith  submit  a  short  and  characteristic  selection 
from  Franz  von  Kobell's  “Gedichte  in  Pfaelzischer  Mundart,”  with 
translation.  Note,  for  example,  the  title  of  the  poem  itself — “E’  Froch” 
(Em’  Frage),  and  such  words  as  “schloft”  (schlaft),  “Gaul”  (Pferde), 
“Stee'’  (Stein),  “Bee’  ”  (Bein),  “ebbes”  (etwas),  “nix”  (nichts),  etc. — 
L.  L.  G.] 


E’  Froch. 


E’  Jaeger  hot  Schnaps  getrunke, 
Do  drueber  schloft  er  ei\ 

Do  macht  sich  fort  sei’  Huend- 
che’ 

Un’  laaft  in  de’  Wald  ’enei. 

Un’  jagt  als  wie  besesse’ 

En’  Hersch  uf  e’  Chaussee, 

Do  kommt  e’  Wage  gfahre’, 

Die  Gaul  werrn  scheu,  o  weh! 
Sie  schmeisse’  um  den  Wage’, 
Juscht  am  e’  grosse  Stee’; 

F.’  reicher  Herr,  der  drinn  war, 
Der  brecht  sich  Hals  un’  Bee’, 
Der  Kutscher,  e’  armer  Teufl, 
Der  schlagt  e’  Loch  in  die  Erd’, 
Un’  fallt  do  in  e’n  Keller, 

Der  Fall  war  ebbes  werth. 

Dann  ihm  is  nix  geschehe’, 

Als  dass  er  find’t  ’n  Schatz, 

Der  war  wie  lang  vergrabe’, 
Juscht  an  demselle’  Platz. 

Haett’  jetz  der  Jaeger  nit  Schnaps 
getrunke’, 


A  Query. 

Translated  by  Lee  L.  Grumbein,  Esq. 

A  hunter  drank  a  toddy, 

And  over  it  fell  asleep; 

His  dog  by  himself  ran  off, 

Far  into  the  forest  deep; 

And  he  chased  like  all  possessed, 
A  stag  out  into  the  road. 

There  comes  along  a  wagon — 
The  horses  ran  off  with  the  load, 
They  turn  the  wagon  over. 

As  it  strikes  a  heavy  stone, 

The  rich  man  riding  within  it. 

In  the  fall  breaks  neck  and  bone. 
The  driver,  who  was  a  poor  devil, 
He  knocks  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
And  falls  into  a  cellar, 

The  fall  a  good  fortune  was 
worth. 

For  nothing  happened  to  him, 
Except  that  he  finds  a  prize. 
That  had  long  been  buried  there, 
In  this  self-same  spot  it  lies. 

Had  now  the  hunter  not  drank  his 
toddy, 
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So  haett’  er  aach  nit  so  schlofe’ 
muesse’, 

So  waer’  m  der  Hund  nit  dervu 
geloffe’, 

So  waer'  aach  der  Hersch  im  Wald 
gebliebe’, 

So  haett’n  die  Gaul  nit  verschrecke 
koenne’, 

So  haett’  der  Wage’  nit  umge- 
schmisse’, 

So  haett’  ke’  Reicher  de’  Hals  ge- 
broche’, 

So  waer  ke’  Armer  nit  reich  ge- 
worde’. 

Bedenkt  me  jetz’  e’  solchi 
Gschicht’, 

Wie’s  noch  gar  viele  git, 

So  weess  mer  kaam,  was  besser 

is, 

Schnaps  trinke’  oder  nit. 


So  sleep  would  not  have  o’erpow- 
ered  his  body, 

His  dog  from  his  master  would  not 
have  strayed. 

The  stag  in  the  forest  would  have 
stayed, 

The  horses  would  not  have  taken 
fright, 

The  wagon  would  not  have  upset 
in  flight, 

The  rich  man  would  not  have  brok¬ 
en  his  neck, 

Nor  the  poor  one  found  riches  in 
the  wreck. 

If  one  reflects  on  such  a  fate — 
Many  such  fall  to  man’s  lot, — 
One  hardly  knows  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  do, 

To  drink  his  toddy  or  not! 


THE  BOER  NATIONAL  HYMN. 

Showing  the  resemblence  between  the  original  Dutch  and  the  German  translation. 


Het  Volkslied. 

Kent  gij  dat  volk  vol  helden  moed, 
En  toch  zoo  lang  geknecht? 

Het  heeft  geofferd  goed  en  bloed, 
Voor  vrijheid  en  voor  recht; 

Komt  burgers;  laat  de  vlaggen 
wap’ren, 

Ons  lijden  is  voor  bij, 

Roemt  in  de  zegen  onzrer  dap’ren, 
Dat  vrije  volk  zijn  wij ! 

Dat  vrije  volk.  dat  vrije  volk, 

Dat  vrije,  vrije  volk  zijn  wij! 

Kent  gij  dien  Staat  nog  maar  en 
kind, 

In’s  wereldsch  Staatenrei? 

Maar  toch  door  ’t  machtig  Britsch 
bewind, 

Wei  eer  verklaart  voor  vrij. 

Transvaalen!  edel  was  uw  streven, 
En  pijn  lijk  onzen  smaad, 

Maar  God  die  uit  komst  hoeft  ge- 
geven, 

Zij  lif  voor  d’eigen  Staat! 

Looft  onzen  God!  Looft  onzen 
God. 

Looft  onzen  God  voor  Land  en 
Staat! 


Das  Volkslied. 

Translated  by  Professor  Ernest  Held. 

Kennt  Ihr  das  Volk  voll  Helden- 
muth, 

Und  doch  so  lang’  geknecht’? 

Es  hat  geopfert  Gut  und  Blut 

Fur  Freiheit  und  fiir  Recht. 

Kommt,  Burger,  lasst  die  Banner 
wehen, 

Das  Leiden  ist  vorbei'; 

Riihmt  tapfrer  Manner  festes 
Stehen, 

Das  wir  ein  Volk  sind  frei! 

Ein  freies  Volk,  ein  freies  Volk, 

Das  wir  ein  Volk,  ein  Volk  sind 
frei ! 

Kennt  Ihr  den  Staat,  obwohl  noch 
Kind 

In  Weltenstaaterei? 

Die  Britten  nach  ihm  liistern  sind; 

Den  sie  erst  nannten  frei. 

Transvaalen!  Edel  war  das  streben 

Und  schmerzlich  unsere  Pein; 

Mag  Gott  uns  Seine  Hiilfe  geben, 

Im  Land  soil  Freiheit  sein! 

Lob  unserm  Gott,  Lob  unserin 
Gott, 

Lob  unserm  Gott  fiir’s  Land,  Ihr 
Frei'n! 
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Lass  Rauschen,  Lieb,  Lass  Rauschen. 

Aus  “Des  Knaben  aVuuderborn.” 

Ich  hort  ein  Sichlein  rauschen, 
Wohl  rauschen  durch  das  Korn, 

Ich  hort  ein  Magdlein  klagen, 

Sie  hatt  ihr  Lieb  verlorn. 

Lass  rauschen,  Lieb,  lass  rauschen, 
Ich  acht’  nicht  wie  es  geh, 

Ich  that  mein  Lieb  vertauschen 
In  Veilchen  und  im  Klee. 

Du  hast  ein  Magdlein  worben 
In  Veilchen  und  im  Klee, 

So  steh  ich  hier  alleine, 

Thut  meinem  Herzen  weh. 

Ich  hor  ein  Hirschlein  rauschen 
Wohl  rauschen  durch  den  Wald; 

Ich  hor  mein  Lieb  sich  klagen 
Die  Lieb  verrauscht  so  bald. 

Lass  rauschen,  Lieb,  lass  rauschen, 
Ich  weiss  nicht  wie  mir  wird, 

Die  Bachlein  immer  rauschen 
Und  keines  sich  verirrt. 


Die  Sternlein. 

Author  Unknown. 

‘‘Und  die  Sonne  macht  den  weiten 
Ritt 

Urn  die  Welt. 

Und  die  Sternlein  sprachen:  Wir 
reisen  mit 

Urn  de  Welt. 

Und  die  Sonne  sagte:  Ihr  bleibt  zu 
Haus! 

Den  ich  brenne  euch  die  Aeuglein 
aus 

Bei  dem  feurigen  Ritt  um  die 
Welt.” 

“Und  die  Sternlein  gingen  zum 
lieben  Mon 

In  der  Nacht, 

Und  sie  sprachen:  Du,  der  auf 
Wolken  thront 
In  der  Nacht, 

Lass  uns  wandeln  mit  dir,  denn 
dein  milder  Schein, 

Er  verbrennt  uns  nimmer  die 
Aeuglein. 

Und  er  nahm  sie,  Gesellen  der 
Nacht.” 


The  Maid’s  Complaint. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Ernestine  Martin,  M'ilkesbarre,  Pa. 

I  heard  a  sickle  rushing, 

Yes,  rushing  through  the  clover. 

I  heard  a  maid  complaining 
That  she  had  lost  her  lover. 

The  rushing,  love,  the  rushing 
Will  not  bring  back  your  lover. 

Another  would  I  take  then, 

Where  violets  grow,  and  clover. 

Have  you  a  maiden  courted 
Where  violets  grow  and  clover? 

But  I  stand  here  so  lonely — 

My  heart  is  with  my  lover. 

I  hear  a  doe  there  rushing, 

Yes,  rushing  through  the  cover. 

I  hear  my  love  complaining 
That  love  must  go  forever. 

The  rushing,  love,  the  rushing, 

It  does  impress  me  ever. 

The  brooklets  go  on  flowing 
And  none  is  lost  forever. 


The  Little' Stars. 

Translated  by  F.  C.  Johnson. 

The  sun  started  out  for  a  journey 
far, 

Round  the  world. 

We  will  go  too,  said  each  little  star, 
Round  the  world. 

But  the  sun  replied,  you  stay  at 
home, 

Or  I’ll  burn  out  the  eyes  of  all  who 
come, 

In  my  fiery  ride  round  the  world. 

Then  the  starlets  went  to  the 
friendly  moon, 

In  the  night, 

And  asked  as  she  sat  on  her  cloud- 
girt  throne, 

In  the  night, 

Let  us  journey  with  thee,  for  thy 
milder  light 

Will  never  burn  out  our  eyes  so 
bright, 

And  she  took  them,  companions  of 
night. 
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‘‘Nun  vvillkommen,  Sternlein  und 
lieber  Mond, 

In  der  Nacht! 

Ihr  versteht,  was  still  in  dem  Herz¬ 
en  wohnt, 

In  der  Nacht. 

Kommt  und  ziindet  die  himmlisch- 
en  Lichter  an, 

Dass  ich  lustig  mitschwamen  und 
spielen  kann 

In  den  freundlichen  Spielen  der 
Nacht.” 

HOCH  DER 


Now  welcome  dear  moon  and  you 
little  stars, 

In  the  night 

You  know  what  dwells  in  these 
hearts  of  ours, 

In  the  night. 

Come  set  the  heavenly  lamps 
aglow, 

That  I  may  revel  and  join  below, 

In  the  happy  sports  of  the  night. 

KAISER. 


Der  Kaiser  fon  das  Faterland, 

Und  Gott  und  I  all  dings  command; 

We  two,  ach,  don't  you  understand? 

MEINSELF— und  Gott. 

Vile  some  men  sing  der  bower  divine, 

My  soldiers  sing  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,” 

Und  drink  der  health  in  Rhenish  wine — 

Of  ME — und  Gott. 

There’s  France,  she  swaggers  all  around; 

She’s  ausgespielt,  she’s  no  aggound; 

To  much,  we  dinks,  she  don’t  amound — 
MEINSELF— und  Gott. 

She  will  not  dare  to  fight  again, 

But  if  she  should  I’ll  show  her  blain 
Dat  Elsass  (und  in  French)  Loraine — 

Are  MEIN — by  Gott. 

Dere’s  Grandma,  dinks  she’s  nicht  small  bier, 
Mit  Boers  und  such  she  interfere; 

She’ll  learn  none  owns  dis  hemisphere — 

But  ME — und  Gott. 

She  dinks,  good  frau,  some  ships  she’s  got, 

Und  soldiers  mit  der  scarlet  goat. 

Ach!  We  could  knock  ’em — poof — like  dot — 
MEINSELF— mit  Gott. 


As  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  his  immortal  poem  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”  on  board  a  battleship  lying  in  Baltimore  harbor  in  time  of  war, 
so  Capt.  “Jack”  Myers  of  the  Olympia  Marines  wrote  the  above  song  in 
the  Manila  harbor  while  Dewey’s  fleet  was  daily  vexed  by  the  German 
Admiral  with  his  battleships.  The  trying  and  strained  relations  whicti 
then  existed  between  the  U.  S.  and  these  German  sailors,  and  the  super¬ 
sensitiveness  of  Germany,  when  Capt.  Coghlan  of  the  Raleigh  returned 
to  America  and  sang  the  song  at  a  reception  given  him  in  New  York 
City,  are  matters  of  history.  It  is  for  the  preservation  of  this  bit  of 
rhyme,  which  has  helped  to  punctuate  important  events,  that  it  is  here 
inserted,  at  a  time  when  American  and  German  battleships  lie  side  by 
side  in  a  Chinese  port. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 


OUR  historical  pilgrimages  have  been  circling  about  a  spot  familiar 
and  dear  to  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes,  races  and  sections,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  our  readers  out  of  this  section  of  our 
State  without  giving  them  a  little  side-trip  and  showing  them  about  the 
place — Mt.  Gretna.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  South  Mountains, 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Lebanon.  Its  purling  streams,  its  sparkling  foun- 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  LAKE  CONEWAGO. 

tains,  its  placid  lake,  the  gentler  and  steeper  undulations  of  its  grounds, 
its  pine  and  birch  and  variously  wooded  hillsides,  its  cooling  breezes  and 
redolent  atmosphere,  laden  with  fragrant  odors  of  the  arbutus  and  azalea, 
and  a  hundred  wild  blooms,  and  surcharged  with  the  aromatized  elixir  of 
the  balsam,  pine  and  spruce  give  proof  that  Nature  has  done  much  for 
this  spot.  But  man’s  hand  and  brain  have  supplemented  the  kindly  dame’s 
generosity  and  supplied  it  with  the  domestic  comforts  and  the  literary, 
musical  and  entertaining  stimuli,  which  are  sought  by  the  refined  and  stu¬ 
dious  at  summer-schools  and  Chautauqua  assemblies  during  the  hot 
months  of  every  mid-summer.  So  the  creation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chau¬ 
tauqua — a  product  almost  exclusively  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
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Pennsylvania-German  stock — has  for  a  decade  of  years  afforded  many  of 
the  most  important  brain-workers  and  busy  toilers  a  most  delightful  op¬ 
portunity  to  dwell  for  a  season  comfortably,  restfully,  recuperatively  and 
every  way  profitably  “near  to  dame  Nature's  heart.” 

Mt.  Gretna  has  a  history,  as  a  picnic,  a  military,  agricultural  and  re¬ 
ligious  encampment  ground.  Thousands  of  Sunday-school  children  over 
the  State,  now  to  manhood  and  womanhood  grown,  recall  their  first  “ex¬ 
cursion  to  Gretna”  with  happy  delight,  while  the  National  Guard  en¬ 
campment  for  many  years  attracted  hither  the  curious  throngs  from  every¬ 
where,  and  on  special  review-days  the  highest  State  and  National  officials, 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 


from  the  President  and  the  General-in-Chief  down  to  the  common  and  in¬ 
discriminate  masses.  Here-  were  sworn  into  service  the  first  body  of  all 
the  volunteers  for  the  Spanish  war,  called  for  by  the  President  in  1898, 
and  from  hence  marched  forth  some  of  the  heroes,  whose  brave  deeds  or 
glorious  deaths  shall  forever  be  associated  with  the  story  of  the  bringing 
of  our  new  island  possessions  under  the  starry  folds  of  our  dear  old  flag. 
Here  have  assembled  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  plow  and  the  fertile 
soil.  Here  have  been  heard  in  the  exposition  of  Holy  Writ  many  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  and  learned  bishop. 

It  is  the  Chautauqua,  however,  which  spreads  for  the  intellectual  and 
rest-seeker  the  best  board,  with  its  annual  “feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
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soul.”  Its  miniature  city  of  the  woods  has  all  the  comforts,  conveniences 
and  sanitary  provisions  of  established  municipal  life,  only  that  life  is  fed 
here  by  daily  intellectual  spices,  the  nerves  soothed  by  restful  waves  dealt 
out  in  large  allopathic  doses,  and  the  fevered  brow  fanned  by  the  fairy 
breezes  that  infest  mountain  and  woodland,  virgin-streams  and  open  sky. 
The  feast  for  1900  is  spread  and  I  know  I  will  not  give  offence  to  its  man¬ 
agement  by  inviting  all  who  can  to  partake  of  it.  It  is  presided  over  by 
Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia-Germanic  stock,  while  the  same  blood  flows  in  almost  every  member 
of  his  Board  of  Cooks. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  BAPTIST  BRETHREN  IN  EUROPE 

AND  AMERICA. 

We  have  recently  read  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh’s  new  work  of  the 
above  title.  At  last  a  suitable  chronicler  has  been  found  to  write  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  German  church  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Brum¬ 
baugh,  who  is  one  of  the  brightest  literary  stars  of  this  communion,  has 
accomplished  the  task  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  is  a  credit  to  himself 
and  his  church.  By  purchase  of  probably  the  finest  private  library  of 
antiquarian  documents  and  original  literature  treating  on  the  pietistic 
sects  of  Pennsylvania,  he  came  into  possession  of  the  best  available  data 
concerning  this  history;  and  he  further  pursued  his  investigations  to  the 
historic  sources  in  the  Fatherland,  so  that  when  the  work  was  begun  the 
matter  was  well  in  hand  that  was  needful  to  produce  a  full  and  reliable 
history.  The  most  painstaking  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  and  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  this  large  storehouse  of  information.  Hence  the  large 
volume  is  rich  and  reliable  history,  well  arranged  and  well  dished  up. 
The  book  treats  of  the  denomination’sEuropean  origin,  its  transplanting 
to  America,  its  principal  leaders,  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  the 
Baptist  family  of  believers,  gives  a  history  of  its  oldest  congregations, 
the  achievements  of  the  church  especially  its  publishing  houses,  (having 
held  several  pioneer  printers  among  its  membership),  and  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  doctrine  and  growth  of  the  church.  The  work  is  hand¬ 
somely.  printed  and  bound,  and  illumined  by  a  great  many  illustrations 
of  churches,  original  letters  and  documents,  and  photos  of  tomb-stones, 
autographs  and  title  pages  of  books.  Altogether  the  volume  is  worthy  of 
this  church  and  becomes  a  necessity  to  every  member  desirous  of  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  rock  from  whence  he  was  hewn,  as  it  supplies  students 
of  the  Germanic  element  in  Pennsylvanian  and  American  history  with 
important  data  that  could  not  elsewhere  be  secured.  We  commend  it  to 
every  studious  Pennsylvania-German.  It  can  be  secured  from  the  Breth¬ 
ren  Publishing  blouse  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  or  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Myers,  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Pa. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

Pennsylvania-Germandom. 

UP  THE  HISTORIC  SUSQUEHANNA. 

IT  IS  summer  time.  The  spring  flowers  have  bloomed.  The  trees  are 
fully  clad  in  their  summer  foliage.  The  birds  have  mated,  nested 
and  hatched  out  their  young.  The  twitter  of  young  birdlings  is 
heard  from  many  a  leafy  bower.  The  orchards  have  budded  and  blos¬ 
somed  and  already  the  cherries  are  blushing  with  ripened  fruit.  The  fields 
and  meadows  are  waving  with  their  tail-grown  grains  and  grasses,  the 
forests  have  woven  and  spread  their  green  tents  and  lend  us  their  grate¬ 
ful  shade.  The  sun  beats  down  perpendicularly  from  his  zenith  heights 
and  drives  man  and  beast  to  seek  refuge  in  shady  retreats.  What  better 
place  to  wander  than  along  the  banks  of  some  cooling  stream? 

And  so  we  come  to  take  our  pilgrimage  in  this  mid-summer  issue 
along  the  historic  Susquehanna — Pennsylvania’s  chief  river.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  canoe  over  all  its  long  course.  That  would  take  many  a  day; 
for  the  river  is  nearly  500  miles  in  length.  But  we  shall  try  to  take  about 
thirty  miles  of  its  majestic  sweep  through  our  great  State,  where  it  laves 
the  banks  most  familiar  to  the  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  We  shall 
take  our  stroll  up  the  eastern  bank  from  Columbia  to  Harrisburg  and  chat 
of  the  stream  of  history  that  has  washed  up  and  down  this  shore  during 
the  past  two  centuries  of  the  State’s  development.  Having  drifted  down 
the  stream  from  our  last  stopping  place,  with  the  idle  fisherman  in  his 
canoe  upon  its  bosom,  let  us  anchor  our  craft  at  Columbia  and  fish  for 
events  of  historic  worth  and  interest  up  the  beautiful  river. 

Susquehanna!  beautiful  and  charming;  now  tame  and  placid,  then 
wild  and  furious;  now  promoting  thrift  and  civilization,  then  destructive 
and  frantic  with  rage; — whose  waves  have  sung  lullabies  to  untold  gener¬ 
ations  of  red-men,  and  on  whose  bosom  hosts  of  German  pilgrims  were 
kindly  borne  on  in  search  of  a  peaceful  home!  We  come  nigh  worshiping 
thee,  who  art  forever  changing  and  yet  ever  the  same!  We  beg  thy  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  charm  and  benediction  of  thy  grateful  influence  as  we  hug 
thy  bank  in  this  pilgrimage!  Speak  of  poety!  Who  would  not  be  in¬ 
spired  to  feel  thy  spell  or  sing  thy  praises  were  he  permitted  constantly  to 
dwell  in  sight  of  thee? 

And  so  the  Susquehanna  has  been  burdened  with  song  and  legend 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Even  such  English  bards  as  Coleridge, 
Southey  and  Campbell  enshrined  it  in  verse,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
seen  or  ever  saw  the  stream.  Of  American  singers,  Whittier,  Geo.  P. 
Morris,  N.  P.  Willis,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  Eliz.  F.  Ellet,  Alexander  Wilson,  the  American  ornithol¬ 
ogist.  and  our  own  Pennsylvania  poets,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read  and 
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Lloyd  Mifflin,  are  the  most  noted.  And  we  must  hear  them  ere  our  jour¬ 
ney  begins.  What  more  beautiful  than  this  from  Read’s  “New  Pastoral’  ? 

“I  have  seen 

In  lands  less  free,  less  fair,  but  far  more  known, 

The  streams  which  flow  through  history,  and  wash 
The  legendary  shores — and  cleave  in  twain 
Old  towns  and  capitals,  dividing  oft. 

Great  empires  and  estates  of  petty  kings 
And  princes,  whose  domains  full  many  a  field, 

Rustling  with  maize  along  our  native  West, 

Outmeasures  and  might  put  to  shame,  and  yet 
Nor  Rhine,  like  Bacchus  crowned  and  reeling  through 
His  hills, — nor  Danube,  marred  with  tyranny, 

His  dull  waves  moaning  on  Hungarian  shores. 

Nor  rapid  Po,  his  opaque  waters  pouring 
Athwart  the  fairest,  fruitfulest  and  worst 
Enslaved  of  European  lands — nor  Seine 
Winding  uncertain  through  inconstant  France, 

Are  half  so  fair  as  thy  broad  stream,  whose  breast 
Is  gemmed  with  many  isles,  and  whose  proud  name 
Shall  yet  become  among  the  names  of  rivers 
A  synonym  of  beauty — Susquehanna.” 

And  now  listen  to  Mr.  Mifflin’s  tribute  as  given  in  “My  Native 
Stream” : 

“To  Vallambrosian  valleys  let  them  go, 

To  steep  Sorrento,  or  where  ilex  trees 
Cast  their  gray  shadows  o’er  Sicilian  seas; 

Dream  at  La  Conca  d’Oro,  catch  the  glow 
Of  sunset  on  the  Ischian  hills,  and  know 
The  blue  Ionian  inlets,  where  the  breeze, 

Leaving  some  snow-white  temple’s  Phidian  frieze, 

Wafts  their  light  shallop  languorously  slow. 

Let  me  be  here,  far  off  from  Zante’s  shore. 

Where  Susquehanna  spreads  her  liquid  miles, 

To  watch  the  circles  from  the  dripping  oar, 

To  see  her  halcyon  dip;  her  eagle  soar; 

To  drift  at  evening  round  her  Indian  isles, 

Or  dream  at  noon  beneath  the  sycamore.” 

And  so  has  the  lake  whence  the  river  finds  its  birth,  and  the  stream 
itself,  been  enshrined  in  story  and  legend.  Cooper,  in  his  Leather 
Stocking  Tales,  and  his  daughter,  Susan  Fennimore,  are  perhaps  the  most 
famous  for  those  who  have  woven  this  river  into  the  pages  of  honored 
prose  fiction.  The  chroniclers  of  three  States  and  more  have  not  yet 
ended,  as  the  stream  itself  is  ever  flowing,  in  recording  the  current  of 
events  transpiring  upon  its  historic  banks. 


UlJ  TILE  HISTORIC  SUSQLUHAXXA. 
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COLUMBIA. 

Beginning  with  Columbia  in  this  sketch  may  seem  arbitrary,  but  it  is- 
not.  First,  we  have  but  a  day  to  give  to  our  outing,  and  we  fancy  till  we 
reach  the  capital  city  we  shall  all  have  had  enough  of  the  Susquehanna  for 
one  dose.  Besides,  we  shall  reach  other  parts  of  the  stream,  both  above 
and  below,  in  other  trips  and  from  other  town-centers. 

Surely  many  noteworthy  historic  events  cluster  about  this  queenly 
town  of  the  Susquehanna,  guarding  still,  as  in  the  days  of  rebel  invasion, 
the  garden  county  of  the  State,  on  whose  soil  it  is  built.  It  is  co-equal  in 
age  with  its  twin  village,  Wrightsville,  guarding  its  opposite  bank  on 
Germanic  York  county.  Both  maiden  towns  have  had  lofty  aspirations  in 
the  past,  and  both  have  seen  events  of  which  they  may  well  feel  proud. 
And  while  the  two  towns  occupy  opposite  banks  of  a  mile-wide  river,  and 
belong  to  separate  counties,  they  are  linked  together  by  historic  events 
and  a  railroad  bridge  that  seals  their  marriage,  like  a  wedding  ring.  And 
what  God  and  Nature  and  the  providence  of  history  has  joined  together, 
let  no  chronicler  dare  to  put  asunder. 

In  1789,  when  the  National  Capital  was  about  to  be  permanently 
fixed  by  Congress,  the  lower  branch,  on  September  4  of  that  year,  passed 
a  resolution  “that  the  permanent  seat  of  the  General  Government  ought 
to  be  in  some  convenient  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.”  Now,  as  there  had  been  a  ferry  here  since 
1733,  which  served  as  an  important  link  of  traffic  and  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  South,  this  place  was  most  strongly  urged.  Mid¬ 
dletown  and  Harris’  Ferry  were  other  places  thought  and  spoken  of.  The 
selection  of  Columbia,  or  Wright’s  Ferry,  was  largely  urged  by  the  New 
England  and  Northern  members,  while  the  Southern  members  urged  the 
present  site  on  the  Potomac.  It  is  said  that  through  their  log-rolling,  un¬ 
der  the  political  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  Pennsylvanian  was  won 
over  and  the  case  lost  for  Columbia.  Though  defeated,  it  is  doubtless  this 
ambition  that  gave  the  newly-born  village  its  proud  and  patriotically- 
significant  name.  It  would  prove  interesting  to  present  here  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  politicians  of  that  day.  It  was  claimed  that  John 
Wright  had  located  his  ferry  at  the  very  center  of  the  young  nation’s 
wealth,  population  and  influence.  Even  Fisher  Ames,  of  Massachusetts, 
went  so  far  as  to  advance  the  statement  that  it  was  “perfectly  romantic  to 
think  of  any  settlement  or  development  of  the  ‘unmeasurable  wilderness’ 
west  of  the  Ohio,”  which  sentiment  was  echoed  by  all  his  colleagues. 

The  handsome  steel  bridge  which  serves  as  the  wedding  ring  in  the 
union  of  these  twin  towns,  is  the  third  one  in  order  since  first  the  historic 
ferry-boat  was  replaced  by  the  first  bridge  highway.  A  fierce  hurricane 
of  September  29,  1896.  yet  well  remembered  by  all  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion,  swept  its  predecessor  from  its  piers  into  the  river,  a  mass  of  tangled 
and  broken  debris— a  great  ruin.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
owns  and  uses  it,  restored  its  ruined  highway  across  the  stream  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  and  in  21  days  completed  the  task  of  its  construction.  The 
bridge  is  100  feet  longer  than  a  mile,  has  a  weight  of  7,000  tons,  has  a 
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driveway  and  pathway  for  foot-passengers  besides  its  double  line  of  steel 
rails.  The  second  bridge  was  the  successor  of  the  original  covered 
wooden  bridge,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  during 
the  time  of  the  Rebel  invasion  into  Pennsylvania,  on  Sunday  night,  June 
28,  1863,  just  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  makes  this  time  and 
region  memorable  as  the  “high-water  mark  of  the  Rebellion.'’ 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee’s  forces,  under  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon — since 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  here  commanded 
a  section  of  Gen.  Jubal  Early’s  division — drove  across  this  bridge  on  that 
day  a  small  force  of  militia  and  Union  troops,  then  stationed  at  Wrights- 
ville,  and  it  was  these  defenders  who  set  the  first  bridge  on  fire  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Southerners  from  crossing  it  into  Columbia.  Soon  their  pres¬ 
ence  was  demanded  at  Gettysburg,  and  history  has  recorded  how  the 
boys  in  blue,  under  the  gallant  Pennsylvania  commanders,  brought  them 
to  terms.  Though  thirty-seven  years  ago,  that  conflict  can  never  be  ef¬ 
faced  from  memory  or  history’s  tablet. 

And  all  this  history  and  traffic  has  followed  the  location,  in  pioneer 
days,  of  a  ferry  by  John  Wright,  whose  descendants,  for  two  generations, 
here  helped  on  the  westward  tide  of  emigration.  It  is  said  that  at  some 
periods  traffic  was  so  brisk  that  it  was  required  of  emigrants  often  to  wait 
a  few  days  before  their  turn  came  to  be  shipped  across  with  families,  fur¬ 
niture  and  stock.  It  was  this  family  of  Wrights  who  bravely  and  de¬ 
terminedly  fought  the  encroachments  of  Marylanders  on  Penn’s  soil  in 
that  early  time  of  border  warfare.  It  was  the  original  Wright’s  grandson,. 
Samuel,  who  founded  Columbia,  and  whose  house  of  stone  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  on  what  is  now  the  second  street  from  the  river.  Its  sesqui-centennial 
history  is  full  of  interesting  events.  It  served  as  a  fort  for  the  alarmed 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood  after  Braddock’s  defeat.  Here  lived  Su¬ 
sanna  Wright,  a  remarkable  Colonial  dame,  of  extraordinary  intellect  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  most  versatile  way.  Through  Benj.  Franklin,  who  was  her 
personal  friend  and  correspondent,  she  presented  the  Queen  of  England 
with  a  piece  of  silk,  whose  raw  product  was  of  her  own  culture  here,  by 
means  of  a  large  number  of  silk-worms,  whose  raw  fabric  she  had  woven 
into  silk  goods  in  Paris.  From  the  Queen  she  received  in  turn  a  silver 
tankard,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Wright  family.  A  silk-mill  marks  the 
spot  where  this  Colonial  Quakeress  raised  the  first  silk  in  America. 

There  is  an  old  rolling-mill  office  near  the  river,  within  town  limits, 
which  was  once  the  home  of  Robert  Barber,  high  sheriff  of  Lancaster 
county,  about  1740,  about  which  building  cluster  scenes  of  a  historic  na¬ 
ture.  Nearby  Barber  had  built  a  log  jail,  in  which  he  had  confined  for 
a  time  James  Annesley,  subsequently  a  notorious  claimant,  in  England, 
of  the  Earldom  of  Anglesey.  The  story  of  Annesley’s  adventures  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Charles  Reade’s  novel,  “The  Wandering  Heir,”  and  is  also  in¬ 
corporated  into  portions  of  Scott’s  “Guy  Mannering,”  Smollett’s  “Pere¬ 
grine  Pickle,”  and  a  fourth  novel,  “Florence  McCarthy.” 

Columbia  is  famous  also  in  history  as  the  terminus  of  a  well-patron¬ 
ized  “under-ground  railroad,”  of  ante-bellum  days,  when  many  a  negra 
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slave  found  his  freedom  by  this  route.  William  Wright,  a  grandson  of  the 
pioneer,  here  aided  these  refugees,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  never  got 
farther  than  Columbia  and  the  nearby  river  towns,  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  quite  flourishing  colored  folks  today  is  accounted  for. 

Columbia  today  is  a  pleasant  town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  sloping  grounds  on  the  east  river  bank.  Its  higher  and  resi- 
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dent  portion  is  studded  with  lovely  houses  and  churches,  and  its  streets 
lined  with  shade  trees.  Considerable  wealth  is  represented  here  and  a 
fair  degree  of  talent.  It  is  here  where  resides  the  talented  lyric  poet  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin,  quotations  from  whose  sonnets  have 
already  been  made. 
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CHICQUES  ROCK. 

Columbia  is  provided  with  steam  and  trolley  accommodations  in  ev¬ 
ery  direction,  so  we  take  the  next  car  for  Chicques,  hoping  to  escape  the 
terrible  accident  which  here  befell  a  number  of  Sunday  excursionists  a  few 
years  ago.  After  a  circuitous  route  we  will  reach  the  summit  of  Chicques 
Rock,  a  palisade  boldly  jutting  out  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  two  miles  above 
Columbia,  that  affords  a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  river  for  20  miles 
in  both  directions.  Here  it  was  that  our  poet  just  named  was  inspired  to 
sing  his  song  to  “The  Susquehanna  from  the  Cliff.” 

“Upon  Salunga’s  laureled  brow  at  rest, 

With  evening  and  with  thee,  as  in  a  dream, 

Life  flows  unrippled  even  as  thy  stream, 

Below  the  islands  jewel  all  thy  breast. 

The  dying  glories  of  the  crimson  West 
Are  mirrored  on  thy  surface  till  they  seem 
Another  sunset,  and  we  fondly  deem 
The  splendors  endless,  e’en  as  those  possessed 
In  youth,  which  sink,  alas!  to  duller  hue 
As  years  around  us  darken  and  but  few 
Faint  stars  appear,  as  now  appair  in  thee. 

How  softly  around  thy  clustered  rocks  of  blue 
Thou  murmurest  onward!  Oh!  may  we  pursue 
Our  way  as  calmly  to  the  eternal  sea.” 

To  this  rocky  cliff,  the  scenery  reminding  travelers  of  the  Potomac 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  picnickers  come  to  find  recreation  from  jaded  nerves, 
or  inspiration  for  future  duties,  or  else  poetic  mental  flights.  The  river 
winds  majestically  around  its  base  a  few  hundred  feet  beneath.  Freight 
trains  creep  in  serpentine  fashion  about  it,  only  that  they  move  more 
swiftly  and  noisily.  The  paddling  of  a  canoe  or  two  upon  the  river’s 
bosom  adds  to  the  charm  which,  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  phrase,  made  this 
matchless  landscape  of  land  and  water  such  a  miracle  of  God’s  handiwork 
of  undulating  beauty,  as  if  “His  finger  touched  but  did  not  press  in  mak¬ 
ing  it.”  To  see  this  scene  at  twilight  is  to  catch  the  spell  that  made  Mif¬ 
flin  sing: 

“The  evening  comes;  the  boatman,  with  his  net, 

Poles  his  canoe  and  leaves  it  on  the  shore; 

So  low  the  stream  he  does  not  use  the  oar; 

The  umber  rocks  rise  like  a  parapet. 

“Up  through  the  purple  and  the  violet, 

And  the  faint-heard,  never-ending  roar 
Of  moving  waters  lessens  more  and  more, 

While  each  vague  object  looms  a  silhouette. 
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‘‘The  light  is  going,  but  low  overhead 
Poises  the  glory  of  the  evening  stan; 

The  fisher,  silent  on  the  rocky  bar, 

Drops  his  still  line  in  pools  of  fading  red; 

And  in  the  sky,  where  all  the  day  lies  dead, 

The  clouded  moon  unsheathes  her  scimitar.” 

But  we  must  turn  aside  and  enter  the  palatial  homestead  of  one  of 
the  most  honored  of  Pennsylvania-German  sons — the  Haldeman  home — 
which  adorns  this  rocky  height.  The  homestead  is  now  occupied  by  Hor¬ 
ace  L.  Haldeman,  Esq.,  and  family — he  being  the  son  of  Prof.  Samuel  S. 
Haldeman,  of  scientific  fame.  We  have  singled  out  this  illustrious  natur¬ 
alist  as  the  subject  for  a  future  sketch  in  our  album  of  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans,  and  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  now  of  the  fact  that  here  dwelled,  during  all  his  busy  years,  during 
which  he  climbed  to  the  highest  round  of  fame’s  ladder  in  his  special  de¬ 
partment  of  the  study  of  rocks  and  shells,  and  then  of  philology,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  200  scientific  memoirs  and  long  the  professor  of  natural  sciences, 
later  of  comparative  philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  site 
was  given  him  by  his  father,  where,  in  1835,  this  rising  scholar  erected  his 
stately  mansion  and  fitted  it  and  the  grounds  out  as  a  fit  dwelling-place 
for  a  gifted  man  of  taste  and  research. 

The  courtesy  of  his  son,  present  owner  and  inmate,  will  repay  every 
trouble  of  scaling  this  hill-top. 

MARIETTA. 

But  we  must  go  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  next  town,  Marietta,  just 
two  miles  above.  It  is  noted  for  its  iron  furnaces  and  foundries,  in  which 
industries  its  past  history  is  one  of  prosperity.  Its  population  of  about 
2,500,  has  long  been  principally  employed  by  those  iron  works,  stretching 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  Opposite  the  river  from  this  point  are  located 
a  number  of  pleasure  resorts,  chief  of  which  is  Wild  Cat  Glen,  through 
which  a  wild  little  current  from  the  hillside,  that  lies  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  pitches  and  tumbles  its  waters  in  pretty  cascades  into  the  larger 
stream. 

From  Marietta  a  detour  of  two  miles  to  the  northeast  would  bring  us 
to  Maytown,  where,  in  a  small  farm-dwelling  was  born,  in  1799,  the  man 
who  for  nearly  a  generation  was  the  leader  in  Pennsylvania  politics,  and 
who  filled  cabinet  positions  and  represented  our  nation  at  foreign  courts 
— Simon  Cameron.  His  wife  was  a  Pennsylvania-German,  Brua  by  name, 
so  that  her  son,  J.  Donald,  carried  the  same  noble  blood  into  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Department  of  War.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Cameron,  a  Lutheran  till  her  death,  the  old  homestead  has  years 
ago  been  presented  as  a  parsonage  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  this 
place.  Here  we  are  not  far  from  Donegal  Presbyterian  church,  but  this 
we  visited  in  our  last  trip. 

Between  Marietta  and  Bainbridge  are  several  old  homesteads  that  are 
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worthy  of  mention,  as  they  are  models  for  beauty  from  the  Colonial 
standpoint  and  land-marks  of  typical  Pennsylvania-German  home-life  for 
several  generations.  They  were  the  homes  of  the  Brenamans  and  Halde- 
mans,  who  at  one  time  owned  nearly  all  the  land  along  the  Susquehanna 
from  Conoy  Creek  to  the  present  village  of  Rowenna.  These  two  families 
were  intermarried. 

The  first  of  these  homsteads,  two  miles  below  Bainbridge,  is  that  of 
Melchoir  Breneman  and  his  descendants,  who  resided  here  to  within  a 
very  recent  date.  The  home  is  a  large  stone  mansion,  rough-coated  and 
painted  white,  with  an  immense  and  lofty  portico,  supported  by  Doric  col¬ 
umns,  and  extending  along  the  entire  frontage  of  the  edifice.  It  bespeaks 
rural  comfort  and  tells  a  story  of  substantial  thrift  in  the  century  that  is 
past. 

About  half  a  mile  north  is  the  old  Haldeman  home,  built  originally  by 
William  Chesney,  an  Englishman,  and  sold  May  n,  1767,  to  Melchoir 
Brenaman,  who  resided  here  till  February,  1778,  when  he  conveyed  the 
property  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  John  Haldeman  (1753-1832)  and  where  he 
reared  his  family,  whose  son  Henry  (1787-1849),  the  father  of  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  later  (1871)  built  another  fine  stone  mansion  at  the  mouth  of 
Conoy  Creek,  just  beyond,  where  the  professor  and  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  were  born.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  show  all  these  historic 
homes. 

We  next  come  to  Bainbridge,  a  respectable  town  a  number  of 
miles  farther  north,  which  had  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Ger¬ 
manic  population  and  history,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  German  patronymics 
and  churches  of  the  Germanic  types.  The  bosom  of  the  river  about  here  is 
studded  with  island-gems,  and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams  from  either  side 
perpetuating  the  Indian  nomenclature,  such  as  the  Conewago,  Conewin- 
go,  Conodoguinet,  Conestoga,  Catoctin,  Codorus,  Conoy  and  Swatara. 

We  have  reached  Falmouth,  the  confluence  of  the  Conewago  creek, 
with  its  larger  “mother  of  waters.”  The  guide  in  our  last  pilgrimage  has 
told  us  of  this  spot.  The  Conewago  Rapids  of  the  river  at  this  place,  for 
a  long  time  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  river’s  navigation  by  boats 
and  rafts,  which,  in  1797,  led  to  the  building  of  a  short  piece  of  canal  on 
the  west  bank,  around  which  sprung  up  the  village  of  York  Haven.  This 
village  was  for  a  generation,  before  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  railroad 
supplanted  boating  and  rafting  on  the  river,  one  of  the  most  important 
business  centers  of  this  section.  Baltimore  capitalists  established  here  big 
flouring  mills,  a  nail  factory,  homes  and  a  summer  resort,  where,  in  1824, 
Gen.  Fafayette  was  entertained.  A  wonderful  building  boom  character¬ 
ized  its  early  history,  but  today  the  chief  industry  of  this  “paper  city”  is 
the  Conewingo  Paper  Mills.  I  have  alluded  to  this  town  along  the  river 
principally  to  mention  the  fact  that  John  Kreider,  a  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  was  the  first  to  shoot  the  rapids  here  with  a 
cargo  of  flour  for  Baltimore,  which  act  gave  birth  to  the  canal  idea  at 
York  Haven,  and  the  further  fact  that  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Secretary  of 
\\  ar,  came  nigh  losing  his  life  here  in  1834.  He  was  on  his  way  from 
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York  Haven  to  visit  Gen.  Simon  Cameron.  His  ferryman,  losing  the 
way  in  the  foggy  and  stormy  night,  they  drifted  about  for  hours  in  ex¬ 
treme  peril  of  their  lives.  Prospects  are  that  York  Haven  may  again  be¬ 
come  famous  when  the  river  shall  be  harnessed  at  this  point,  as  is  con¬ 
templated,  to  furnish  electric  power  for  the  city  of  York. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

And  now,  going  three  miles  farther,  we  come  to  Portsmouth,  the 
lower  part  and  forerunner  of  Middletown,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  the  present  Dauphin  county,  and  will  be  ready  in  five  years  to 
celebrate  its  sesqui-centennial.  It  was  so  named  because  it  was  mid-way 
betwixt  the  older  towns  of  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  and  was  of  importance 
thirty  years  before  the  town  at  Harris’  Ferry  was  born,  which  latter  has 
since  grown  into  the  county-seat  and  the  proud  capital  of  the  State.  For 
both  these  honors  Middletown  was  a  jealous  rival.  It  was  within  one  of 
a  majority  when  the  vote  was  taken,  nearly  a  century  ago,  to  fix  per¬ 
manently  the  State’s  capital.  While  it  then  lost  its  opportunity  as  a  rival 
of  Harrisburg,  it  has  since  grown  into  a  beautiful  and  enterprising  town 
of  lovely  homes  and  churches  and  of  many  enterprising  business  plants. 
The  principal  industries  today  are  the  National  Tube  Co.,  employing 
about  1,200  hands;  the  car-works,  hosiery  mills,  furniture  manufactory, 
shirt  and  hosiery  factories  and  large  flouring  mills.  Its  4,000  population 
worship  in  nine  churches,  mostly  of  German  origin. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  shaped  the  founding  and  unfolding  of  this 
town.  The  few  Scotch-Irish  and  Quaker  settlers  having  passed  their  es¬ 
tates  over  into  the  hands  of  a  German,  the  town  was  laid  out  on  his  land, 
from  which  fact  ground  rentals  are  collected  to  this  day  by  his  estate. 
Upon  a  portion  of  this  500-acre  farm,  known  as  the  Frey  estate,  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  Emmaus  Orphan  Institute,  where,  for  over  sixty  years,  has  been 
maintained,  according  to  the  donor’s  bequest,  a  school  for  orphaned  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  to  be  indoctrinated  carefully  in  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran 
faith,  while  a  liberal  general  education  is  to  be  provided.  This  donor  and, 
with  Mr.  I.  W.  Fisher,  part  founder  of  the  town,  was  George  Frey.  His 
name  originally  was  not  Frey  but  Everhart.  Mr.  Sherman  Day,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  history  of  the  State,  published  in  1843,  has 
this  to  say  on  the  point  in  question: 

“When  Mr.  Fisher,  the  founder  of  the  town,  first  came  to  this  place, 
he  used  to  hire  George,  who  was  then  a  penniless  German  lad.  to  assist 
in  ploughing  his  fields  and  clearing  up  his  new  land.  George  lived  with 
Mr.  Fisher  some  years,  until  he  had  saved  a  little  fund;  but  his  ambition 
looked  above  the  plough,  and  investing  his  money  in  a  stock  of  trinkets, 
finery  and  other  articles  for  Indian  traffic,  he  mounted  his  pack  and  started 
up  the  Susquehanna.  Passing  the  mountains  he  encountered  a  party  of 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Ft.  Hunter,  who  arrested  him  as  a  runaway 
redemptioner  (a  servant  who  had  been  sold  for  a  time  to  pay  his  passage 
from  Europe,  a  character  common  in  those  days,  and  far  more  consistent 
with  George’s  appearance  and  language  than  that  of  a  pedler)  for  what 
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pedler,  said  they,  would  risk  life  and  property  thus  alone  and  on  foot  on 
this  dangerous  Indian  frontier?  “Ich  bin  frey,  ich  bin  frey,’  (I  am  free) 
repeated  George  earnestly  in  German,  in  reply  to  their  charges.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  them  of  his  independence,  and  went  with  them  to 
the  garrison,  where  he  became  quite  a  favorite,  the  soldiers  knowing  him 
by  no  other  name  than  ‘Frey,’  which  they  had  caught  from  his  first  re¬ 
ply  to  them.  He  sold  out  his  pack  at  a  fine  profit,  and  continued  to  re¬ 
peat  his  adventures,  still  passing  as  George  Free,  until  he  was  able  to 
start  a  little  store  in  Middletown,  and  he  afterwards  erected  a  mill.  Near 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  the  old  continental  money  was  gradually 
depreciating,  George,  who  always  kept  both  eyes  open,  continued  to  be 
on  the  right  side  of  the  account,  so  that  instead  of  losing,  he  gained  im¬ 
mensely  by  the  depreciation;  and,  in  short,  by  dint  of  untiring  industry, 
close  economy,  sharp  bargains  and  lucky  financiering,  George  at  length 
became,  on  a  small  scale,  the  Stephen  Girard  of  his'  village,  and  owned  a 
great  part  of  the  real  estate  in  and  around  the  town.  He  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  good  things  in  life:  although  he  was  married  heaven  had 
never  blessed  him  with  children — a  circumstance  which  he  bitterly  re¬ 
gretted,  as  certain  worthy  fathers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  can  testify.  The 
property,  therefore,  of  the  childless  man  was  destined  to  cheer  and  ed¬ 
ucate  the  fatherless  children  of  a  succeeding  age.  He  died  in  1807  or  1808 
and  a  splendid  seminary  erected  about  the  year  1840  is  the  monument  of 
George  Frey’s  benevolence.” 

Besides  the  Frey  plantation  there  is  another  landed  estate  adjoining 
the  town  which  has  become  widely  known  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
for  its  extent  in  acreage,  its  agricultural  richness  and  its  architectural 
beauty.  Here  its  late  proprietor,  a  life-long  resident  of  Middletown, 
known  familiarly  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmer-king,  Col.  James  Young, 
showed  the  world  the  best  results  a  typical  Pennsylvania-German  farmer 
can  produce  in  the  raising  of  fine  and  blooded  stock  and  the  cultivation 
of  richest  farm  crops  and  the  scenic  effects  of  doing  up  a  farm.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  fine  farms  of  Col.  Young?  Or  who  has  not  feasted  his 
eyes  upon  his  fourteen  continuous  farms,  on  the  outskirts  of  Middletown, 
overlooking  the  majestic  river  and  bordering  for  a  mile  or  two  that  cele¬ 
brated  highway  of  public  travel  between  the  east  and  the  west— the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad.  The  farms  have  been  visited  by  multitudes  of  earth’s 
curious  and  noble. 

For  many  years  their  hospitable  owner  took  delight  in  showing  his 
visitors  over  his  little  empire  of  improved  acres.  He  revealed  to  many 
a  noted  American  and  not  a  few  distinguished  Englishmen  wonders  of 
agricultural  richness  and  beauty,  so  that  Queen  Sheba’s  confession  to 
King  Solomon  was  oft  repeated,  that  “the  half  had  not  been  told.” 
Among  these  visitors  may  be  named  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Chief  Justice  Sal¬ 
mon  P.  Chase,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Gen.  Hancock,  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 
the  Camerons,  the  Duke  of  Sunderland,  the  editor  of  the  “London  Field,” 
who  publishes  the  farmer-king’s  praises  abroad,  and  many  titled  com- 
missioners  from  Great  Britain,  Russia,  etc.,  etc.,  who  attended  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  in  18/6.  The  Duke  of  Sunderland,  on  taking  leave,  re- 
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marked  that  now,  having  seen  a  real  Pennsylvania-Dutchman,  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  a  live  New  England  Yankee,  so  he  might  make  a  comparison, 
intimating,  however,  that  the  Dutchman  had  probably  outdone  the  Yan¬ 
kee.  For  every  building  (and  they  are  all  models  of  their  kind),  plant, 
stone,  tree,  roadway,  walk,  implement,  machinery,  head  of  live-stock,  and 
kind  and  method  of  fertilization,  received  the  personal  supervision  of  this 
prince  of  farmers,  who  here  made  himself  lord  of  fourteen  of  the  most 
perfect  farms  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Concerning  the  personality  of  Mr.  Young  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 
a  typical  off-shoot  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  stock.  His  paternal 


THE  OLD  WASHINGTON  HOUSE,  MIDDLETOWN. 

grandfather,  Peter  Young,  was  a  revolutionary  fighter  of  lieutenant  rank, 
hailing  from  Sinking  Spring  and  belonging  to  the  Berks  county  militia. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  David  Ettla,  a  German  immigrant,  settling 
about  1756  near  present  site  of  Middletown,  was  one  of  the  three  trustees 
appointed  by  the  King  of  England  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  build¬ 
ing  old  Saint  Peter's  Lutheran  church  of  town,  in  discharge  of  which 
functions  he  is  said  to  have  “walked  from  Middletown  to  Philadelphia, 
through  what  was  then  a  desolate  and  almost  impassable  section  of  the 
State.”  It  was  his  youngest  daughter,  Sophia,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Peter  Young’s  eldest  son  and  namesake,  Peter  Young,  Jr.,  and  these  were 
the  parents  of  Col.  James  Young.  They  resided  near  Swatara  Hill  and  in 
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Middletown  the  greater  part  of  their  married  life.  From  1835  to  1844  they 
had  charge  of  the  Washington  House,  one  of  the  oldest  hostelries  of  the 
town,  and  here  James  helped  his  father  in  business  and  got  his  start  in 
life,  earning  the  first  hundred  dollars  as  hostler  and  boot-black.  He  be¬ 
came  stage-driver,  boatman,  lumber  dealer,  farmer,  bank-director,  rail¬ 
road  contractor  and  supply  agent,  stone  quarrier,  and  immense  investor 
and  promoter  of  the  chief  industries  of  his  town,  of  most  of  which  he  was 
incorporator,  director,  superintendent  or  investor,  thus  proving  himself 
one  of  Middletown’s  most  useful  and  enterprising  citizens.  His  son, 
James  Cameron  Young,  is  successor,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  and  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  Camp  Meade,  during  our  late  Spanish  and 
Philippine  wars,  was  located  on  the  Central  or  Homestead  farm.  Thus 
this  estate  received  a  new  historic  charm  and  will  be  remembered  by  hosts 
of  our  boys  in  blue  and  hordes  of  curious  and  illustrious  visitors,  who 
frequented  this  encampment.  Many  of  the  former  went  from  here  to  fight 
for  or  perish  in  the  cause  of  expansion  in  our  distant  island  possessions 
of  the  Pacific. 

Another  character  of  Middletown  deserves  mention  in  this  historic 
pilgrimage.  This  is  the  chronicler  of  the  town,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hutchison.  Al¬ 
though  neither  a  native  of  the  town,  nor  a  German  by  birth,  he  has  so 
identified  himself  with  the  place,  during  the  last  17  years’  residence  here, 
that  he  has  thrice  been  honored  with  the  office  of  chief  burgess  and  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  intelligence,  integrity  and  personal 
interest  that  he  is  a  popular  favorite  of  the  town  and  the  recognized  his¬ 
torian  of  the  place.  His  “Chronicles  of  Middletown”  are  expected  soon 
to  be  issued  in  book  form.  His  wide  experience  in  business,  travel,  war¬ 
fare  and  newspaper  writing,  makes  him  a  most  congenial  man  to  meet, 
and  the  historical  pilgrim  who  passes  through  Middletown,  without  a 
call  upon  this  local  historian,  has  not  only  missed  many  pointers  of  inter¬ 
est,  but  a  rare  social  and  intellectual  treat. 

We  cannot  stop  to  speak  of  the  many  worthies  residing  here  and  the 
surging  stream  of  population  that  is  daily  carried  through  this  town  by 
train,  trolley,  stage  and  coach.  Nor  can  we  enumerate  the  illustrious  vis¬ 
itors  that  have  been  in  town.  Yet  we  must  except  the  mention  of  Gen. 
Lafayette,  who  in  1824  was  a  guest  of  the  town.  Before  leaving  it,  how¬ 
ever,  let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  older  buildings  that  should  be 
visited  by  pilgrims  and  visitors. 

\\  e  name,  first  of  all,  the  old  Frey  homestead  and  store  on  Main 
street.  It  is  a  large  stone  mansion,  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  period. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Croll,  the  principal  of  the  Em- 
maus  Institute,  and  many  an  old  relic  of  the  original  proprietor  may  here 
be  seen.  Nearly  opposite  this  stately  mansion  is  the  old  Cameron  home, 
where  J.  Donald  wras  born  and  reared  to  manhood,  and  wdiere  his  father, 
the  general,  founded  and  maintained  the  old  Middletown,  now  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  In  this  town  also  wras  born  Christian  K.  Ross,  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  Charlie,  whose  kidnapping  has  become  the  sad  story  tha*t 
has  traveled  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
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Doubtless  the  most  interesting  architectural  relic  of  the  place,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  old  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  church,  erected  in  1767,  shortly  after 
the  founding  of  the  town.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  Lutheran  church  ed¬ 
ifice  still  standing  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Its  chief  promoters, 
Peter  Woltz,  George  Frey,  Dietrick  Schoball,  Christian  Roth  and  David 
Ettla,  received  deed  of  George  Fisher  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  September 
18,  1764.  Cost  of  lot  was  7s.  6d.  Rental  fee  was  one  grain  of  wheat  per 
annum,  payable  each  successive  first  of  May.  A  license  was  later  granted 
to  raise  1,200  lbs.  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  Three  years  later  the 
church  was  erected  of  red  sand-stone.  “The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Col.  James  Burd,  in  presence  of  Rev.  T.  Engelland,  the  first  pastor,  N. 
Hornell,  Conrad  Bucher  and  the  church  wardens  and  elders,  John  C. 
Roth,  John  Metzgar,  George  Philip  Shage,  Gottleib  D.  Ettla  and  Jacob 
King,  together  with  the  Building  Committee.  There  were  placed  in  the 
corner-stone,  a  German  Bible,  a  shorter  catechism  of  Martin  Luther 
printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1764,  a  pint  bottle  of  wine,  and  some  money  in 
Pennsylvania  currency. 

“The  first  floor  in  the  building  was  of  bricks  that  were  nine  inches 
square.  The  pews  were  narrow,  with  high,  straight  backs.  The  pulpit,  a 
huge  Martin-box,  supported  by  a  post  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  was  reached 
by  a  narrow  winding  stair;  over  it  like  an  immense  extinguisher,  hung 
a  sounding  board.  At  first  there  were  no  provisions  for  heating,  but 
stoves  were  introduced  sixty  years  later,  they  being  capable  of  receiving 
into  their  interior  sticks  of  wood  four  feet  in  length. 

“In  1830  the  brick  floor  was  replaced  by  a  wooden  one,  the  straight- 
back  pews  gave  way  to  more  comfortable  ones,  a  new  pulpit  was  erected 
with  steps  on  either  side  and  a  recess  underneath  where  the  pastor  could 
prepare  for  his  duties,  and  other  changes  were  made.  Five  years  later  the 
lecture  room,  now  converted  into  dwellings,  was  built,  and  in  1855  the 
parsonage  on  High  street  was  erected. 

“The  pastors  of  the  church  from  1767  to  1867  were  the  Revs.  J.  T.  Eng¬ 
elland,  1767-1773;  T.  F.  Illig,  1773-1778;  J.  Kurtz,  1788-1793;  P.  Pentz, 
1793-1795;  H.  Miller,  1795-1803;  J.  D.  Peterson,  1803-1812;  F.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  1812-1815;  G.  Lochman,  1815-1826;  A.  H.  Lochman,  1826-1830;  J.  H. 
Van  Hoff,  1830-34;  P.  Sahm,  1834-1837;  S.  D.  Finckel,  1837-1840;  Vogel- 
bach,  1844-1847;  L.  Gerhart,  1847-1848;  W.  M.  Baum,  1848-1852;  B.  Sadt- 
ler,  1855-1856;  C.  J.  Ehrehart,  1856-1865.  and  P.  Raby,  1865-1872. 

“In  1872  Rev.  J.  W.  Finkbiner  was  elected  pastor,  and  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  it  was  found  that  the  old  edifice  was  fast  becoming  too  small 
for  the  large  congregation. 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  rental  of  one  grain  of  wheat 
per  year  was  paid  on  September  4,  1867;  on  that  occasion  one  hundred 
grains  of  wheat,  enclosed  in  a  silken  bag  were  sent  as  full  satisfaction  to 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Fisher,  of  York,  the  oldest  of  the  living  legal  heirs  of 
George  Fisher,  who  sold  the  church  lot  to  the  congregation.  Many 
prominent  men  of  the  State  and  distinguished  clergymen  were  present  on 
that  occasion.” 
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On  its  front  elevation  the  church  bears  a  stone  with  this  inscription: 


SANT 

PETERS 

KIERCH 


1767 


We  must  allude  briefly  to  another  historical  event  of  this  old  borough 
ere  taking  final  leave.  This  is  the  extreme  manifestation  of  the  fanatical 
religious  excitement  known  as  the  Millerite  movement.  While  manifest 
also  in  Harrisburg,  Mechanicsburg,  etc.,  it  reached  its  highest  pitch  in 
Middletown,  where  the  disciples  of  Rev.  William  Miller,  founder  of  the 
Second  Adventist  sect  had  found  rich  soil  in  the  propagation  of  their  ex¬ 
citable  beliefs.  By  means  of  zealous  preaching  and  sensational  illustrated 
lectures,  these  missionaries  had  so  worked  up  the  feelings  of  this  com¬ 
munity  about  the  years  1842-43,  concerning  the  definite  date  of  the  world’s 
end  that  on  a  certain  night  during  1843,  a  score  or  more,  in  the  firm  belief 
that  on  the  morrow  the  Lord  Jesus  would  come  from  heaven,  clad  in 
white  robes,  left  their  homes,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Jacob  Shelly,  one 
of  their  adherents,  who  lived  on  Hill  Island,  in  the  river,  and  finding  the 
highest  point  in  the  island,  knelt  down  and  prayed,  looking  for  their 
Lord's  return.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  they  were  duped.  But  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  infer  that  they  were  either  knaves  or  fools.  They  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  people  of  the  town  for  piety  and  religious  devotion.  Only 
they  were  misled  by  fanatical  zealots.  Their  return  to  their  homes  the 
following  day  one  can  imagine  was  in  a  chagrined,  crest-fallen  and  dis¬ 
appointed  state  of  mind.  Their  defense,  however,  was  that  it  was  but  a 
miscalculation  in  the  date  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies  concerning  this 
coming  event. 

But  we  must  now  loiter  no  longer.  Our  long  delay  in  this  old  town 
of  Portsmouth  (Middletown),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swatara  and  the 
Susquehanna,  necessitates  the  hastening  of  our  steps  towards  the  goal  of 
our  pilgrimage.  Having  therefore  passed  out  of  town  by  way  of  the  pike 
northward,  and  having  now  Col.  Young’s  farms  in  the  rear  (the  earlier 
deeds  of  which  tracts  reveal  such  German  names  as  Stoner,  Bomberger 
and  ex-Governor  Joseph  Hiester),  we  pass  the  grave  of  Capt.  John 
Stoner,  of  Revolution  days,  who  sleeps  here,  to  the  north  of  the  pike,  in  a 
private  burial  plot.  An  antiquated  school  house  on  the  Bomberger  place 
has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  ‘“Baden,”  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral 
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home  in  the  Fatherland.  Next  we  come  to  the  Kunkel  farm,  originally  a 
part  of  the  Tinian  estate — the  property  of  Col.  James  Burd,  of  eminent 
rank  and  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Here  on  the  heights  of  the 
northern  ridge,  lived  and  died  that  Scotch-born  American  veteran,  whose 
valor  led  forth  hosts  of  his  countrymen  from  this  section  to  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  American  freedom  and  independence.  Alany  of  his  patriotic  deeds 
are  recorded  on  history’s  page  and  his  quaint  writings  (letters  and  ac¬ 
counts)  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State. 

We  will  insert  but  one  specimen  of  the  letter  for  the  sake  of  giving 
us  a  flavor  of  those  dark  days  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago: 


TINIAN,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  COL.  BURD.  Erected  1764. 

(Gov.  Morris  to  Capt.  Burd.) 

P’da,  3rd  Feb’ry,  1756. 

S’r : — I  have  just  received  ye  melancholy  Acc’t  of  a  fresh  party  of  In¬ 
dians  falling  again  upon  ye  settlement  on  Juniata,  &  of  their  having  mur¬ 
der  d  A  carry  d  off  above  15  of  ye  People  there,  as  I  suppose  you  must 
have  heard. 

(To  Gov.  Morris.) 

Sir:— I  am  informed  that  they  are  entirely  out  of  all  manner  of  Pro- 
\  isions  at  Fort  Gram  die,  which  is  a  very  bad  situation,  as  the  enemv  are 
Cons' antly  Visiting  them;  they  have  wounded  two  men  within  sight  of  ye 
Fort,  &  one  of  ye  men’s  lives  is  despaired  of,  they  would  have  Carried 
off  one  of  them  had  not  Lewt.  Ward  rushed  out  of  the  Fort  and  Rescued 
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him.  I  could  wish  we  had  a  Surgeon  &  Medicines,  we  shall  lose  one-half 
of  our  men  with  perhaps  slight  wounds,  purely  for  want  of  Assistance. 

I  am  most  Respectfully, 

Your  Hon’rs 

Most  Obed’t  humble  Serv’t, 

James  Burd. 

I  hope  ye  Governor  will  excuse  this  scrall,  as  their  is  a  Scarcity  of 
Quills  here. 

His  record  in  both  the  French  and  Indian  war,  when  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
is  very  distinguished,  and  his  journal  proves  interesting  reading.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Shappen,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  and  at  the 
founding  of  Middletown  he  located  about  two  miles  north,  and  built  his 
home  upon  a  large  estate  which  he  named  “  Tinian.”  This  house  is  still 
standing,  the  same  iron  knocker  on  the  door  of  what  was  the  general’s 
happy  home  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  farm  is  now  the  property  of  a 
Pennsylvania-German — Michael  Ulrich  by  name 

When  Col.  Burd  died  held  the  office  of  Associate  County  Judge. 
He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  burial  ground  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  whence,  in  i860,  they,  with  others,  were  taken  up  and  buried  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  cemetery,  located  on  the  high  grounds  at  the  edge 
of  town.  Near  the  entrance,  on  two  large  marble  slabs,  lying  side  by  side, 
are  the  following  inscriptions: 


Col.  James  Burd, 

•  Sarah  Burd, 

Born  at  Ormiston,  Scotland, 

Born  February  22nd,  1731. 

March  10th,  1726. 

Died  at  Tinian,  Sept.  17th,  1784. 

Died  at  Tinian,  Oct.  5th,  1798, 

Aged  67  years,  6  month, 

Aged  53  years,  6  months, 

And  25  days. 

And  25  days. 

This  old  Presbyterian  graveyard  had  held  before  their  removal  the 
ashes  of  other  illustrious  Scotch-Irish  settlers,  among  which  names  we 
mention  Rev.  John  Cross,  pastor;  Elder  Gibson,  Job  Lockhart,  Mc- 
Cammon  (Dr.  James),  who  one  and  one-fourth  century  ago  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Doron,  Ireland,  a  graduate  in  medicine  from  Edinburg 
University;  Moore,  McFann,  McCord,  McMurry,  McKibbin,  McClel¬ 
land,  McKinney  (Mary),  mother  of  Judge  McKinney;  Price,  Russel, 
Thompson,  etc. 

HIGHSPIRE. 

After  passing  another  farm  or  two,  we  come  to  Highspire,  a  small 
town,  with  a  fair  quota  of  homes,  stores,  shops,  schools  and  churches. 
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Doubtless  it  has  sent  forth  many  noble  actors  into  the  field  of  wider  use¬ 
fulness,  and  probably  its  list  of  those  who  have  achieved  greatness  is  a 
long  one,  but  this  journal  cares  to  mention  but  one  son  in  this  connection 
— that  of  Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  an  enterprising  business  and  insur¬ 
ance  man  of  the  capital  city,  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  local  historian, 
and  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  an  ex-President  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  Society.  From  Highspire  we  must  take  a  detour  of  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  north  to  visit  the  town  of  Churchville  or  Oberlin,  a  small 
village,  where  stood  one  of  the  earliest  churches  of  this  section,  long 
known  as  the  “Neidig  Meeting  House,”  because  built  by  a  German  Men- 
nonite  of  that  name,  Rev.  “Johannes  Neydig.”  This  “meeting  house” 
was  long  a  land-mark  in  the  community,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  acorns 
of  this  antiquated  religious  oak  have  spread  far  about  its  stem,  and  that 
no  less  than  seventy  younger  “meeting  houses” — mostly  of  United  Breth¬ 
ren  persuasion — have  grown  up  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties  as  a 
result  of  this  venerable  tree  of  the  Lord's  planting,  while  yet  we  were  un¬ 
der  King  George’s  dominion.  When,  a  half-century  ago,  it  was  proposed 
to  tear  down  the  old  building  and  replace  it  with  a  new  structure,  a  quaint¬ 
ly-worded  petition  of  protest  was  gotten  out  in  opposition  by  “John 
Keenbortz”  and  some  of  his  “nabors.”  Yet  the  protest  did  not  prevail, 
and  so  the  new  church  marks  the  spot,  and  concerning  the  old  historic 
church  it  may  be  said: 

“The  worshipers  are  scattered  now, 

Who  knelt  before  thy  shrine, 

And  silence  reigns  where  anthems  rose 
In  days  of  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne.’  ” 

Father  Neydig  came  from  the  Tulpehocken  and  sleeps  in  the  shadow 
of  the  new  church,  after  serving  the  Mennonite  and  United  Brethren 
churches  for  53  years,  aged  78  years,  9  months  and  1  day. 

STEELTON. 

Few  miles  of  small  truck  farms  intervene  between  Highspire  and 
Steelton,  the  next  town  to  the  northwest.  This  is  a  new  town  or  city, 
built  up  chiefly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  whose  immense  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  are  located  here.  Around  these  has  sprung  up  within  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  a  substantial  suburb  of  Harrisburg,  now  numbering  between 
10,000  and  12,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  busiest  centres  for  far  and 
near.  In  1865  Messrs.  Rudolph  F.  and  H.  A.  Kelker,  now  of  Harrisburg, 
commenced  the  sale  of  first  building  lots,  into  which  their  farms  were  cut 
up.  The  mail  facilities  then  were  poor,  “now  and  then/’  Now  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  great  steel  plant  located  here  stretch  for  a  mile  along  the  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tracks,  and  7.000  men  find  constant  employ¬ 
ment  here.  In  1869,  when  this  industry  was  located  here,  there  were  only 
six  houses  in  the  place.  Today  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  carriers  daily  deliver  to 
thousands  of  homes  the  messages  of  friends  from  all  the  world. 
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In  the  three  miles  that  stretch  between  Steelton  and  Harrisburg,  are 
fine  properties,  the  old  deeds  of  which  reveal  such  German  names  as 
Heagy,  Frantz,  Seiders,  Bombaugh,  Mohn,  Kelper,  Nissley,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Lochiel  Rolling  Mills  were  long  operated  about  midway  between  these 
two  cities,  but  have  been  abandoned  a  few  years  ago.  The  Lochiel  man¬ 
sion  is  still  kept  up  as  the  property  of  ex-United  States  Senator  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Cameron,  and  few  finer  homesteads  or  well-kept  grounds  can  any¬ 
where  be  found. 

But  we  are  on  the  outskirts  of  Harrisburg,  and  as  Roberts  has  taken 
Johannesberg  and  Pretoria,  we  will,  without  further  ceremony,  take  again 
this  capital  city  of  the  State  that  has  so  kindly  nursed  as  a  colony  the 
forbears  of  my  party  of  Pennsylvania-German  excursionists — the  best 
integer  in  the  product  of  the  great  American  Nation.  As  Grant  ate  his 
4th  of  July  dinner  in  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  1863,  so  we  will  eat 
ours  in  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  this  year  of  grace  1900. 


Information  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Prof.  R.  A.  Grider,  of 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  the  noted  antiquarian,  who  contributed  one  of  the 
choice  and  important  poems  of  our  last  issue. 

* 

“Onkel  Jeff,”  alias  Dr.  T.  J.  Rhoads,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  who  gave  us 
the  poem,  “Unner  em  Walnissbaum,”  in  our  last  issue,  has  since  been 
appointed  a  surgeon  in  our  army  and  is  now  on  duty  in  Manila.  Whether 
appointment  was  due  to  this  contribution  or  to  his  Pennsylvania-German, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

* 

Mr.  Joseph  Bolt,  of  Brooklyn,  Florida,  a  gritty  specimen  of  our 
stock,  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  killing  out  of  orange  groves  in  Flor¬ 
ida  was  a  blessing  to  the  State.  He  is  engaged  in  cultivating  more  hardy 
and  profitable  fruits  and  can  furnish  valuable  information  to  would-be  in¬ 
vestors  and  home-seekers  upon  application — when  postage  stamp  is  en 
closed. 

* 

In  the  matter  of  the  Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman  genealogy,  the  editor 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  taking  his  grandfather  as  the  same  Heintzelman, 
who  married  Conrad  Weiser’s  daughter.  Information  since  received 
shows  that  it  was  Rev.  J.  D.  Mattheus  Heintzelman,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  son-in-law  to  Conrad  Weiser,  and  that  he  died  twenty-four  hours 
before  his  only  son  was  born,  who  was  named  Israel,  in  honor  of  Provost 
Acrelius,  who  lost  his  life  in  Ebenezer,  Ga.,  in  1774,  as  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dent,  on  the  eve  of  his  contemplated  marriage  (See  Mann’s  “Life  of 
Muhlenberg,”  pp.  285,  286). 
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BARON  STIEGEL’S  PRAYER. 

Written  on  the  Fly-leaf  of  his  Hymn  Book  during  Imprisonment. 

“Honored  and  truthful  God,  Thou  hast  in  Thy  laws  earnestly  forbidden 
lying  and  false  witness,  and  hast  commanded  on  the  contrary  that  the 
truth  shall  be  spoken. 

“I  pray  Thee  with  all  my  heart  that  Thou  wouldst  prevent  my  enemies 
who,  like  snakes,  are  sharpening  their  tongues  and  who,  although  I  am 
innocent,  seek,  assassin-like,  to  harm  and  ridicule  me,  and  defend  my 
cause  and  abide  faithfully  with  me.  Save  me  from  false  mouths  and  ly¬ 
ing  tongues,  who  make  my  heart  ache  and  who  are  a  horror.  Save  me 
from  the  stumbling  stones  and  traps  of  the  wicked  which  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  Let  me  not  fall  among  the  wicked  and  perish  among  them. 

“Turn  from  me  disgrace  and  contempt,  and  hide  me  from  the  poison  of 
their  tongues. 

“Deliver  me  from  the  bad  people  and  that  the  misfortune  they  utter 
about  me  may  recoil  on  them.  Smite  the  slanderers  and  let  all  lying 
mouths  be  stopped  of  those,  who  delight  in  our  misfortunes  and  when 
we  are  caught  in  snares,  so  that  they  may  repent  and  return  to  Thee. 

“Take  notice  of  my  condition,  Oh, Almighty  Lord,  and  let  my  innocence 
come  to  light.  Oh,  woe  unto  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  and  live  under  the 
huts  of  others.  I  am  afraid  to  live  among  those  who  hate  friends.  I 
keep  the  peace. 

“My  Lord,  come  to  my  assistance  in  my  distress  and  fright  amongst  my 
enemies,  who  hate  me  without  a  cause  and  who  are  unjustly  hostile,  even 
the  one  who  dips  with  me  in  the  same  dish  is  a  traitor  to  me. 

“Merciful  God,  who  canst  forgive  transgression  and  sin,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  For¬ 
bear  with  me,  so  that  I  may  not  scold  again  as  I  have  been  scolded,  and 
ont  reward  the  wicked  with  wickedness,  but  that  I  may  have  patience  in 
tribulation,  and  place  my  only  hope  on  Thee,  O  Jesus,  and  Thy  Holy 
will. 

“Almighty  God!  if  thereby  I  shall  be  arraigned  and  tried  for  godliness, 
then  will  I  gladly  submit,  for  Thou  wilt  make  all  well.  Grant  unto  me 
strength  and  patience  that  I  may,  through  disgrace  or  honor,  evil  or 
good,  remain  in  the  good,  and  that  I  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Thy 
dearly-beloved  Son,  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  had  to  suffer  so  much 
for  my  sake. 

“Let  me  willingly  suffer  all  wrongs  that  I  may  not  attempt  to  attain  my 
crown  with  impatience,  but  rather  to  trust  in  Thee,  my  Lord  and  God, 
who  seest  into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  who  canst  save  from  all  dis¬ 
grace.  Yet.  Lord,  hear  me  and  grant  my  petition,  so  that  all  may  turn 
to  the  best  for  mine  and  my  soul’s  salvation,  for  Thine  eternal  will’s 
sake.  Amen!” 


T  ID-BITS. 
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GENERAL  ANTHONY  WAYNE  AT  MT.  JOY. 

The  following  letters  explain  themselves: 

Lititz,  April  nth,  1900. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Redsecker. 

Dear  Sir:  When  I  read  in  the  April  Pennsylvania-German  in  your 
article  on  Mount  Joy  that  “some  later  historians  dispute  Rupp’s  state¬ 
ment”  that  Gen'l  Wayne  had  a  camp  there,  and  that  “tradition  says  so,” 
I  remembered  seeing  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  40  years  ago, 
which  would  show  that  Rupp  is  right;  so  I  wrote  to  him  for  a  copy  of  it, 
which  is  herewith  sent  you.  My  friend,  Mr.  Granville  Henry,  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Wm.  Henry  (gunmaker),  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  Wayne’s 
letter  is  addressed.  The  copy  need  not  be  returned  to  me,  nor  my  letter 
acknowledged.  Yours  truly, 

A.  R.  Beck. 

Copied  from  the  original  letter  in  the  possession  of  Granville  Henry,. 
Belfast,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

Camp  Mount  Joy  14th  May  1778. 

Dear  Sir  Col  Bayard  Informs  me  that  after  having  the  Arms  Bayonets 
&c.  prepared  to  send  to  Camp  which  was  furnished  for  the  use  of  my  Di¬ 
vision  by  you,  they  were  Stoped  by  Order  of  the  Council  for  the  use  of 
the  Militia  in  case  they  should  be  Called  out,  and  that  they  can’t  be  for¬ 
warded  unless  his  Excellency  gives  a  particular  Order  for  it.  I  wish  you 
to  Advert  to  the  Return  &  Order  from  the  Board  of  War,  and  from  His 
Excellency  Gen’l  Washington  thro’  me  for  a  Certain  number  of  Arms 
Bayonets  and  Accoutrements  for  the  use  of  my  Division,  this  will  Cer¬ 
tainly  Justify  you  in  furnishing  them  in  Prefference  to  any  other  Order 
from  any  Other  person  whatever.  I  communicated  the  Contents  of  Col 
Bayards  Letter  this  morning  to  His  Excellency  who  expressed  great  Sur¬ 
prise  at  the  Order  not  being  Complied  with,  and  Ordered  me  to  Request 
you  to  forward  these  Articles  together  with  the  Espontoons  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  Dispatch. 

Col  Bayard  Will  Present  you  an  Other  Order  from  the  Adj’t  General 
for  an  Additional  Number  of  Articles  which  I  wish  you  to  furnish  the 
Soonest  Possible  as  we  have  numbers  of  men  that  can’t  take  the  field 
without  them. 

Interim  I  am  Dear  Sir 

Your  most  Obt 

Hum  St 

Ant’y  Wayne  B.  G 

Wm  Henry  Esq 
Lancaster 


Book  Notices. 


Heroes  of  the 
Reformation. 


Under  the  editorial  management  of  Prof.  Samuel  M. 
Jackson,  of  the  Chair  of  Church  History,  in  New  York 
University,  this  well-known  and  standard  publishing 
house  has  planned  a  series  of  biographies  of  eight  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  to  be  brought  out  in  uniform  size  and 
style.  They  assigned  the  task  of  authorship  to  the  ablest  scholars  of  the 
land,  whose  familiarity  with  their  assigned  subject  would  warrant  the  best 
results.  Three  of  these  works  have  been  published,  while  the  remainder 
are  in  preparation.  We  have  in  hand  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  series, 
viz.:  Martin  Luther  (pp.  454)  and  Philip  Melanchthon  (pp.  396). 


Martin  Luther.  This  excellent  sketch  of  that  first  hero  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  German  Reformation  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  life  and  scholarship  of 
this  painstaking  student  and  prolific  writer,  has  a  guaranty  of  the  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  the  work  here  performed,  and  needs  no  further  proof 
that  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory  life  of  Luther  yet  brought 
out  in  this  country.  Its  treatment  is  necessarily  comprehensive,  but  it  is 
withal  so  specific  that  all  essential  influences  in  the  moulding  of  the 
great  Reformer,  and  all  parts  taken  in  the  great  unfolding  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Evangelical  Christianity  to  Germany  and  the  world  by  and 
through  Luther  are  included.  Under  the  headings  of  “The  Monk,'’  “The 
Protestant,’’  and  “the  Reformer,”  the  different  parts  of  the  volume  and 
the  different  epochs  of  the  great  life  it  portrays  are  sub-divided,  so  as  to 
trace  more  comprehensively  and  rationally  the  current  of  this  mighty 
human  river,  flowing  through  the  very  heart  of  this  world-altering  re¬ 
ligious  movement,  known  as  the  German  Reformation,  from  its  source  to 
its  issue  into  the  wide  sea  of  universal  light,  liberty  and  life.  From  his 
cradle  in  the  humble  miner’s  house,  on  the  edge  of  the  Thuringian  forest 
to  his  grave,  within  the  Castle  church  in  Wittenberg,  the  story  of  his 
eventful  life  flows  on  murmuring,  widening,  deepening,  now  gently  flow¬ 
ing,  now  dashing,  like  some  of  the  noted  streams  of  the  Fatherland.  The 
portrayal  becomes  real  and  sometimes  well-nigh  a  reincarnation. 

Thus  the  volume  is  a  real  biography,  making  the  Saxon  monk  live 
before  us  once  more  in  all  his  humanity  and  powerful  personality.  Much 
original  matter  of  an  antibiographical  character  is  introduced,  which 
makes  the  book  especially  acceptable  to  special  students,  while  it  is  so 
treated  also  as  to  enlist  the  deepest  interest  of  the  general  reader.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  who  wants  to  know  and  understand  Luther  will  hence¬ 
forth  avail  himself  of  this  latest  biography  by  Dr.  Jacobs. 

Philip  Melanchthon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Richard,  of  the  Chair  of  Homi¬ 
letics  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  is  the 
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author  of  this  volume.  The  publishers  were  equally  fortunate  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  this  biographer,  who,  besides  long  and  special  study  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation  period,  qualified  himself  especially  for  this  task 
by  a  trip  to  Germany  and  its  libraries  and  universities,  where  original 
sources  were  consulted  and  valuable  material  gathered  for  this  task.  In 
his  preface  to  the  book  the  author  states,  that  "neither  labor  nor  expense 
of  travel  in  Germany  has  been  spared  in  getting  accurate  information  and 
in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  best  and  wisest  Melanchthon  schol¬ 
ars.”  The  result  of  this  studiousness  is  a  volume  on  Melanchthon,  "the 
preceptor  of  Germany.”  as  he  is  called,  entirely  commensurate  with  the 
importance  and  richness  of  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  real  recital  of  this  interesting  life-story  before  us  that  by  the 
introduction  of  this  original  matter,  the  sketch,  in  various  parts,  reads 
almost  like  an  autobiography.  Not  an  important  part  of  the  great  career 
has  been  omitted  or  slighted.  The  book  in  its  thirty-one  chapters,  leads 
us  from  Melanchthon’s  birth  and  early  years  through  his  providentially- 
guided  youth  and  preparatory  years,  his  professorial  life  and  his  marvel¬ 
ous  experiences  and  services  as  Luther’s  chief  coadjutor  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  part  he  took  in  the  earlier  and  later  theological  controversies  of 
that  period  in  which  the  scholarship  and  pious  devotion  to  truth  served 
as  his  best  weapons  to  his  closing  years  and  death,  in  a  most  happy  por¬ 
trayal.  His  funeral  oration  over  Luther’s  body  is  appended,  while  the 
volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  fine  old  and  historic  cuts,  and  ably 
indexed.  We  commend  these  books  to  all  students  of  the  Reformation 
period  as  the  freshest  and  most  reliable  treatises  on  the  subjects  treated. 

A  series  of  biographies  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
G.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  Each  volume  i2mo.  Cloth.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

Life  of  We  have  not  been  fascinated  with  the  reading  of  a  book 

n  for  many  a  day  as  we  were  with  this  charming  story 

Dr.  H.  Harbaugh.  of  Df  Harbaugh>s  life>  so  well  told  by  his  son<  Biog_ 

raphy  is  always  interesting — if  the  subject  be  noble  and  heroic,  and  the 
author  able  to  paint  in  the  colors  of  truth  and  nature.  This  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  of  being  the  simple  narrative  of  the  life-struggle  and 
achievements  of  a  man  about  whom  a  childish  fancy  had  woven  a  glamour 
of  its  own.  And  what  child  in  Pennsylvania-Germandom,  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  has  not  drawn  a  halo  about  the  man  who  sang  for  it  its  own  heart- 
songs  of  “Hemweh,”  and  memory  of  ‘‘Das  Schulhaus  an  der  Krick,”  and 
"Wieder  Buwelie  sei,”  until  it  wept  and  laughed?  Surely  such  a  singer 
must  dwell  among  the  Olympic  cloud-lands  or  in  the  fancied  realms  of 
Parnassus.  But  here  this  singer,  par-excellent  of  our  dialect,  is  made  to 
live  on  the  common  level  of  other  men,  and  as  we  follow  him,  passing 
through  the  stages  of  boyhood  on  a  farm,  his  struggles  for  an  education, 
his  trials  and  disappointments,  his  masteries  of  difficulties,  his  college  and 
seminary  life,  his  ministry,  his  domestic  life,  his  achievements  as  a 
preacher,  pastor,  theologian,  poet,  author,  and  professor,  he  comes  close 
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to  us  and  we  learn  to  love  him  better  than  ever.  For  all  that  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  was  to  the  Church  in  general  and  his  own  in  particular,  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  realms  of  poetry  and  hymnology,  especially  to  the  pioneer 
work  in  singing  the  simple  folk-songs  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  in 
the  vernacular,  we  feel  confident  our  readers  will  hail  with  delight  the 
knowledge  of  this  new  publication.  Besides  the  usual  biographical  sketch, 
the  volume  contains  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  a  eulogy  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  and 
a  number  of  specimens  of  his  most  favorite  poems  and  hymns. 

By  Linn  Harbaugh,  Esq.  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 
Philadelphia.  Illustrated.  Large  8mo.  Cloth.  $1.25  postpaid. 

Dr.  Nevin  cast  a  distinct  and  long  shadow  upon  his 
.  own  communion  and  upon  American  theology  in  gen- 
r.  .  .  evin.  erap  iooms  Up  as  a  giant  of  his  day.  He  influenced 

his  own  adopted  Church  most  by  his  teachings  as  pre-eminently  the  the¬ 
ological  preceptor  of  the  Reformed  ministry  of  his  and  the  succeeding  day, 
and  by  his  controversial  and  didactic  writings.  It  was  but  an  act  of  filial 
regard  that  prompted  the  author,  years  ago,  to  lay  his  tribute  of  love  upon 
his  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  biography  that  is  written  in  a  popular  style  and 
especially  adapted  for  the  masses.  The  greatly-reduced  price  of  this  bi¬ 
ography  should  make  the  story  of  the  life-work  of  this  American  leader 
in  Reformed  theology  quite  familiar  at  many  a  fireside.  While  not  a  lit¬ 
erary  product  of  high  order,  the  book  will  not  help  but  please  and  in¬ 
struct  the  average  laity. 

By  Rev.  A.  R.  Kremer,  A.  M.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Daniel  Miller,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Reading,  Pa.  Special  reduced  price  for  a  season. 


New  Goshenhoppen 


The  late  Dr.  Weiser  was  a  voluminous  writer  as 

he  was  a  most  conscientious  and  diligent  pastor. 

an  reat  wamp  Among  the  most  gifted  and  loyal  sons  of  the  Re- 
Reformed  Charge.  ,  .  /-1  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 

formed  Church,  he  served  her  and  the  general 

public  better  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  size  in  writing  the  history  of 
150  years  (1731-1881)  of  church-life  of  two  of  its  very  oldest  congrega¬ 
tions,  over  which  he  was  placed  as  shepherd  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
ministry  of  forty  years.  Such  local  church  histories  will,  in  years  to 
come,  be  highly  treasured.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  it.  It  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  history,  shedding  much  light  on  our  Germanic  church  and  Colo¬ 
nial  history  in  a  period  of  small  things  in  both  Church  and  State.  At  the 
reduced  price  there  ought  soon  be  no  more  copies  left  in  hands  of  printer. 

By  Rev.  C.  Z.  Weiser,  D.D.  Daniel  Miller,  publisher,  Reading,  Pa. 
8mo.  Cloth.  Special  price,  25  cents.  Formerly  75  cents. 

This  neat  and  concise  biographical  volume  was  written 

The  Life 

of  Zwin  li  t0  the  demand  for  a  second  Jubilee  Offering; 

after  a  former  one,  by  the  same  author,  had  been  is¬ 
sued,  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  Ulric  Zwingli’s  birth,  in  1884. 
The  history,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Zwingli  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  from  tributes  to  his  memory,  written  on  previous  centennial  celebra- 
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tions,  is  faithful  and  reliable.  The  language  is  simple  and  of  a  pleasing 
style — the  translation  having  been  creditably  accomplished.  The  book 
treats  of  Zw’-gli’s  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and 
shows  traits  ot  character  peculiar  to  him  as  a  reformer,  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  author  and  Christian;  concluding  with  a  description  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  in  Switzerland.  To  the  average  reader  this  book  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  interesting  and  instructive  and  is  commended. 

E.  E.  C. 

By  Jean  Grob.  Tr.  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr.  Daniel  Miller  publisher, 
Reading,  Pa.  Reduced  price  for  limited  time. 


F  n  1  Flor  ^or  ^ort^"^ve  years  Dr.  Herbst  has  been  the  faithful 
°  practitioner  of  the  Macungies  of  Lehigh  county,  Pa., 

with  his  residence  in  the  old  village  of  Trexlertown. 

®  D  So  able  is  he  in  medical  attainments,  so  conscientious 

and  skillful  in  his  practice  that  two  generations  of  the  sturdy  German 
population  of  this  ever-widening  field  have  reposed  utmost  confidence  in 
his  healing  knowledge  and  skill,  when  the  ills  of  life  had  overtaken  them. 
No  hour  of  the  night  so  dark,  no  sun  so  scorching,  no  rain  so  drenching 
and  no  snow-drift  so  deep  that  the  cry  of  human  suffering  was  not 
heeded  by  this  disciple  of  the  healing  art.  He  is  the  Dr.  McClure  of  this 
Pennsylvania-German  Drumtuchty.  And  we  prophesy  that  when  his 
labors  shall  have  closed,  many  a  plain  and  humble  toiler  whose  life  he 
saved  will  be  present  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  and  help  to  carry  him  in 
stately  and  solemn  procession  to  his  last  rest.  Although  a  busy  doctor’s 
life  characterized  his  years,  he  yet  found  time  to  give  to  the  study  and  sci¬ 
entific  investigation  of  that  species  of  plant-life  embraced  in  the  fungal 
growths,  and  to  classify,  define  and  describe  the  knowledge  gained  in  this 
handsome  book.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  shady  woods,  mossy 
dells,  secluded  lanes  or  roadway  fence-corners  of  the  district  covered, 
where  he  has  not  looked  for  and  found  his  specimens.  His  book,  with 
its  master  descriptions  and  illustrations,  greatly  interests  even  an  unin¬ 
formed  novice  in  the  science  of  fungology,  in  which  it  is  soon  recognized 
our  author  is  a  master. 

.  By  Dr.  William  Herbst.  Berkemeyer,  Keck  &  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Illustrated. 

4  F  4 


* 

Before  another  issue  of  this  quarterly  the  city  of  Lebanon  will  have 
celebrated  the  sesqui-centennial  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Lebanon 
county  may  well  take  pride  in  its  capital  city  and  its  own  local  history,  for 
it  contains  the  home  and  grave  of  the  first  American  ordained  Ger¬ 
man  Lutheran  pastor  (Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever)  in  the  United  States. 
It  claims  having  the  first  public  water  works — those  of  Schaefferstown, 
built  in  1752 — the  first  piece  of  finished  canal,  from  Kucher's  to  Capt. 
Ley’s,  about  four  miles  in  length — built  in  1792 — and  the  first  tunnel — 
that  of  the  old  Union  Canal,  one  mile  west  of  the  city  of  Lebanon — built 
nearly  a  century  ago.  It  is' 729  feet  long,  and  “Alpha  of  Tulpehocken”  is 
the  first  boat  that  passed  through,  going  westward. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Ex-Presiaent  Cleveland,  in  the  College  Man’s  Number  of  ‘‘The  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,”  May  24,  discusses  the  oft-asked  question:  “Does  a 
College  Education  Pay,”  and  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  giving  a 
young  man  the  advantage  of  a  university  training.  A  vigorous  story  of 
Western  life,  by  Hamlin  Garland,  entitled,  “The  Eagle’s  Heart,”  is  run¬ 
ning  through  the  summer  numbers  of  this  magazine,  being  superbly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

“The  Youth’s  Companion”  continues  its  instructive  and  entertaining 
features  for  old  and  young  alike.  During  the  summer  some  high-class 
fiction  is  being  dished  up  for  its  host  of  readers.  The  departments  are 
better  and  fuller  than  ever. 

The  preparations  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “Review  of  Reviews”  for  June.  A  portrait  of  Anton  Lang, 
the  actor  who  takes  the  part  of  Christus  this  year,  accompanies  the  article. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Peters,  the  celebrated  artist  of  Harper’s  Weekly  fame, 
is  a  Pennsylvania-German,  whose  first  pictures  adorned  the  barn-doors 
and  fence-rails  of  a  Lebanon  county  farm,  whose  weary  drudgery  for  a 
time  weighed  down  his  fancy’s  wings  but  could  not  finally  hold  in  fetters 
the  “spark  divine.”  The  finest  bird’s-eye  view  of  Manila,  yet  seen,  is 
from  his  pencil,  and  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  Harper’s  Weekly  for 
Jan.  13,  1900. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  has  issued  a  neat  16-page  circular, 
which  states  the  object  and  work  of  the  Society  and  gives  a  complete  list 
of  its  membership.  Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Lebanon,  Pa. 


The  Pennsylvania-German 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  History,  Biography, 
Genealogy,  Poetry,  Folk  Lore  and  General  Interests  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  and  their  Descendants. 

LEBANON,  PA.,  JULY,  1900.  *  «  *  «  Volume  I.  Number  3. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  A.  M.,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Edw.  E.  Croll,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager. 


Terms:  $1.00  per  year  in  Advance;  $1.25  after  3  Months. 
For  Advertising  Rates  address  the  Manager. 

[Entered  at  the  postoffice  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  as  second  class  matter.] 


Marble  as  a  Building  Stone 


is  fast  forging 
to  the  front , 

because  it  embodies  all  the 
essential  requisites  of  a 
proper  building  material. 
In  crushing  strength  it  is  far 
above  the  average,  and  it 
does  not  absorb  moisture; 
hence,  it  is  adapted  to  all 
climates;  it  reflects  heat  and 
is  a  powerful  fire  resistant. 

Keystone 

Marble 


ranks  foremost  as  a  building 
marble,  because  of  its  STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY  and  HANDSOME 
APPEARANCE.  It  is  not  of  a 
dead,  cheerless  white,  but  is  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated,  giving  it  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  Hue,  hard,  and 
close-grained  ;  it  absorbs  no  im¬ 
purities  and  always  retains  its 
brightness.  It  has  a  great  variety 
of  colorii  gs,  from  the  lightest  shade 
of  Italian  to  the  deepest  dark  b’ue  ; 
and  when  contrast  is  desired  in  a 
building,  no  better  stone  than  Key¬ 
stone  Marble  can  be  used,  as  the 
same  close-grained  hardness  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  its  varieties. 

There  is  also  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  plain  as  well  as  colored 
marbles  for  interior  finish  and 
decorations.  Realizing  this  fully, 
we  can  furnish  material  for  wains¬ 
coting  and  all  manner  of  interior 
work,  in  a  large  variety  of  colors. 

Keystone  Marble  is  the  most  desir¬ 
able  stone  for  Monumental  and 
Cemetery  purposes  n-  w  produced. 
It  is  strong,  durable  and  handsome. 
It  has  been  tested  for  five  years  by 
the  side  <  f  all  of  American  as  well 
as  Italian  Marbles,  and  it  stands  in 
the  front  rank. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
price-list. 


ANNVILLE  NATIONAL  BANK 

Built  of  Keystone  Marble 


KEYSTONE  MARBLE  COMPANY 

Jno.  H.  Black,  Supt.  ANNVILLE  Geo.  B.  Ulrich ,  Esq. 

Lebanon  County,  Penn' a. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  adii  that  front  church  fronts  and  other  work  in  this  city ,  we  know  the  above  claims  are 
no  idle  boast.  The  quality  of  stoue  and  business  dealings  of  the  tirm  are  reliable  and  honest  as  the  German  blood 
in  proprietors'  veius. — Editor. 


WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 


OPEN  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

Pennsylvania’s  (jreat  Health  Resort. 


The  “Grand  View”  Boasts  : 

UNSURPASSED  CUISINE.  MOST  HEALTHFUL  CLIMATE. 

UNRIVALED  LOCATION.  MODERNLY  EQUIPPED  BUILD’GS. 

UNMATCHED  SCENERY.  CHARMING  GROUNDS. 

BEST  MEDICAL  ATTENTION,  and  most  Extensive  FORMS  OF  TREATMENT. 

For  particulars  see  last  page  cover,  and  for  illustrated  art  pamphlet,  terms 
and  other  information,  address  the  proprietor. 


Reuben  T>.  W enrich,  M.D., 

WERNERSVILLE  PA. 
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Voe.  I.  No.  4.  LEBANON,  PA.  October,  1900. 

THE  YEARLING. 

H  this  number  this  magazine  completes  its  first 
year's  issues.  As  four  quarters  make  a  whole, 
four  issues  of  a  quarterly  complete  the  year. 
And  yet  we  dare  not  press  this  matter  too  far 
or  we  shall  get  ourselves  into  the  closing-or- 
opening-of-the-century  controversy.  While 
it  will  not  celebrate  its  birth  until  January, 

I If  i.  e.,  the  anniversary  of  its  first  appearance  being  yet  three 
months  off,  yet  the  magazine  with  this  issue  fulfills  its  con¬ 
tract  with  its  readers  and  subscribers  for  one  year.  When  it 
will  next  show  its  face  it  will  already  have  entered  upon  its  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

We  believe  that  every  one  concerned  is  pleased  with  the  year¬ 
ling,  which  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  of  grace  made  bold  to 
lift  its  fresh,  young  face  above  the  horizon.  It  has  kept  its  prom¬ 
ises  with  reference  to  its  visits  and  its  beguiling  serenades.  It 
has  not  pouted  nor  bawled  about  any  one's  door.  It  has  come, 
like  a  good  little  fellow,  on  errands  of  good  news  and  usually  had 
its  package  chuck-full.  It  delivered  its  goods,  but  was  not  gone 
like  the  postman  that  conducted  it  to  the  door.  It  remained. 
Though  it  abode  at  our  house,  it  ate  none  of  our  cheese  and  wore 
out  none  of  our  clothes  and  took  nobody’s  comfort,  but  lay  flat 
on  its  side  till  consulted,  when  it  brought  us  wisdom  and  mirth, 
music  and  reverie. 

To  change  the  figure,  now  that  it  has  sailed  into  the  open  sea, 
it  promises  to  lead  the  way  to  new  explorations  and  discoveries, 
and  invites  its  present  cargo  of  passengers  to  stay  on  board  and 
sail  with  it  into  the  new  worlds,  to  which  it  shall  lead  us.  It  in¬ 
vites  new  venturers  to  board  it  at  this  station,  promising  a  rich 
and  happy  voyage  during  the  next  year.  Passengers  who  have  not 
yet  deposited  their  tickets  for  this  first  trip  can  do  so  now,  as 
these  are  collected — steam-boat  fashion — before  landing.  By  the 
time  it  again  lifts  anchor  tickets  may  be  purchased  and  berths  se¬ 
cured  for  the  next  annual  voyage  of  discovery.  Chart  is  even 
now  open.  It  saves  a  little  money  to  do  this  in  advance.  It  has 
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carried  its  expected  number  of  passengers  the  first  year.  It  hopes 
to  carry  many  more  the  next. 

PRESERVE  POETIC  GEMS. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  this  number’s  poetic  contributions. 
We  think  they  are  gems,  especially  appropriate  for  the  season  in 
which  they  appear.  They  are  but  results  of  an  occasional  court¬ 
ing  of  the  Muse  by  those  gifted  with  “the  spark  divine”  and  of 
diligent  care  in  scrap-book  preservation.  There  are  many  sim¬ 
ilar  gems  afloat.  We  feel  confident  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
seen  and  perhaps  stored  away  meritorious  specimens  of  this  style 
of  poetry  in  the  vernacular,  which  we  herewith  invite  for  preser¬ 
vation  in  the  columns  which  serve  as  a  depository  and  museum 
for  this  delightful  species  of  literature.  We  trust  a  gentle  hint 
will  be  sufficient  to  our  gentle  reader. 

GENEALOGICAL  RECORDS. 

As  this  magazine  is  devoted  also  to  the  publication  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  records,  we  had  hoped  in  this  number  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
that  family  of  Pennsylvania-Germans  best  known  to  the  editor — 
the  Croll  Family.  But  space  being  at  a  premium  this  was  crowded 
out.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  give  the  history  of  the  planting, 
growth  and  outbranchings  of  this  American  family  tree,  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  homesteads,  etc.,  that  should  prove  especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  surviving  members  of  this  family.  We  invite  all  such 
to  engage  copies  of  the  January  number  in  advance.  It  will  prove 
the  line,  we  trust,  by  which  every  American  Croll  can  trace  his 
pedigree  to  the  original  root  of  his  stock.  Other  families  are  in¬ 
vited  here  to  dish  up  their  records  in  clear  and  comprehensive  ta¬ 
bles  and  in  inviting:  but  succinct  form. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

We  rejoice  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  this  number  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  by  the  use  of  so  many  illustrations.  Whilst  the 
journal  has  supplied  many  of  them,  it  is  indebted  as  usual  to 
others  for  the  loan  of  cuts.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  bowing 
our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Kelker,  of 
Harrisburg;  Robert  Bonner’s  Sons,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr. 
James  I.  Good,  of  Reading;  H.  S.  Boner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  H. 
C.  Mercer,  of  Doylestown,  for  the  loan  of  cuts  used  in  this  issue. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germajis. 


MICHAEL  SCHLATTER. 

The  Organizer  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 


BY  PROF.  WM.  J.  HINKE,  D.D. 

NG  the  early  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  none  has  stood  forth  more  promi¬ 
nently  and  has  been  honored  more  highly  than 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  the  organizer  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Coetus.  His  ministry  in  the  Reformed 
Church  comprised  but  a  short  period  of  eight 
years  (1746-1754)  and  yet  during  that  short  time 
he  laid  such  a  solid  foundation  and  formed  such  a 
lasting  organization  that  the  Reformed  Church  has 
grown  and  flourished  ever  since  upon  the  basis 
which  he  laid  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

There  were  indeed  before  the  arrival  of  Schlatter  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  large  number  of  Reformed  ministers  (at  least  twenty)  at 
work  in  the  various  widely-scattered  settlements  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  founded  through  their  activity  the  first  Re¬ 
formed  congregations.  But  their  efforts  were  only  sporadic  and 
partly  even  antagonistic.  There  was  as  yet  no  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  different  congregations,  no  order,  no  organization.  All 
was  chaos  and  confusion.  To  bring  these  various  elements  into 
one  organic  union,  to  establish  fellowship  and  harmonious  activ¬ 
ity  among  the  antagonistic  ministers,  to  place  congregations  and 
pastors  under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Reformed  church  of 
Holland,  such  was  the  great  task  awaiting  Schlatter  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Pennsylvania,  a  task  for  whose  successful  performance 
the  Reformed  Church  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

For  this  great  work  Schlatter  was  well  qualified  by  the  two 
great  factors  of  human  development,  heredity  and  environment. 
Hie  blood  of  two  influential  families,  the  Schlatters  and  Zollikof- 
fers,  was  coursing  in  his  veins.  The  Schlatters  had  been  promi- 
„  nent  for  several  generations  in  state  and  church.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  Michael  rose  to  the  position  of  mayor,  while  his 
grandfather  Michael  filled  the  highest  eccleciastical  position,  that 
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of  “Dekan,"  or  superintendent  of  St.  Gall.  The  ancestors  of  his 
mother  were  also  prominent,  including  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
pulpit  orators  of  Switzerland.  He  could  well  say  with  the  poet 
Cowper : 

“My  boast  is  not.  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.” 

Moreover,  the  surroundings  of  his  home  were  of  a  most  in¬ 
spiring  character.  Mighty  mountains  have  made  St.  Gall  the 
highest  large  city  in  Europe,  with  beautiful  scenery  all  around. 
Amidst  such  influences  and  surroundings  young  Schlatter  grew 
up. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  youth  is  contained  in  the  MS.  biography 

of  the  St.  Gall  ministers, 
several  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  city  archives. 
From  this  source  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  : 

Michael  Schlatter  was 
born  at  St.  Gall  on  July 
14,  1716.  His  father, 
Paulus  Schlatter,  was  a 
bookkeeper.  After  hav¬ 
ing  attended  the  gymnasium  (college)  of  the  place,  he  put  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Wegelin.  But  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  parents  he  ran  away  and  went  to  Holland  to  a  lady  rel¬ 
ative,  (entering  the  university  of  Leyden  on  December  27,  1736). 
Then  he  went  to  Helmstadt  (attending  probably  the  university  of 
that  place),  and  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Huerner,  of  Berne.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  and  studied  yet 
for  some  time  under  Prof.  Wegelin.  On  April  10,  1739,  he  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  the  ministry  and  received  (licensed).  Then  he  went 
again  to  Holland,  where  he  accepted  the  position  of  private  tutor, 
but  soon  afterwards  unexpectedly  returned.  In  1744  he  became 
Vicar  of  Dekan  Beyel  at  Wigoldingen  in  the  canton  of  Thur-  . 
gau  for  about  a  year  (here  he  was  no  doubt  ordained),  and  after 
having  returned  to  this  place  he  became  “Prodiacon.”  On  Au- 
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gust  17,  1745.  he  was  appointed  Sunday  evening  preacher  in 
“Linsebuehl,"  (a  suburb  of  St.  Gall). 

In  this  position  he  did  not  remain  long,  for  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  his  friends  he  left  St.  Gall  once  more  on  January  9, 
1746.  Not  knowing  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him,  he 
travelled  to  Schafthausen,  where  his  friend,  the  postmaster,  ur¬ 
gently  advised  him  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  present  him¬ 
self  before  the  Palatinate  consistory.  This  advice  he  followed. 
When  he  reached  Heidelberg  he  met  Earon  von  Suls.  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  consistory.  Prof.  Hottinger  and  Rev.  John  Caspar 
Conciger.  the  former  friend  of  Rev.  Boehm  at  Worms. 

Schlatter  had  come  at  a  favorable  moment.  On  December  14, 
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1745.  the  Deputies  of  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Palatinate  consistory,  asking  for 
their  help  in  securing  a  minister  for  Pennsylvania.  This  letter 
was  laid  before  the  full  session  of  the  consistory  and  on  January 
10.  1746.  Rev.  Conciger  replied  that  they  had  ordered  an  appeal 
to  be  published  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  calling  for 
volunteers  to  go  to  Pennsylvania.  Shortly  after  this  appeal  had 
been  published  Schlatter  appeared.  He  was  at  once  regarded  as 
the  right  man  and  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  was  immedi- 
ately  sent  to  Holland.  After  a  long  and  difficult  journey  through 
the  snow-storms  of  a  severe  winter,  he  arrived  at  the  Hague  in 
March,  1746. 
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On  March  17,  1746,  he  appeared  before  the  Synodical  deputies, 
who  constituted  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  two  Syn¬ 
ods.  He  represented  to  them  that  “being  still  young  and  inclined 
to  foreign  service  he  had  heard  of  the  lack  of  ministers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  being  the  youngest,  except  one,  of  the  twenty-six 
ministers  of  St.  Gall,  and  drawing  a  salary  of  but  50  guilders  an¬ 
nually,  he  had  resolved  to  go  and  feed  this  shepherdless  flock  for 
five  or  six  years.”  The  deputies  informed  him  that  the  salaries  in 
Pennsylvania  were  but  small,  the  congregation  at  Lancaster  hav¬ 
ing  offered  only  £40  of  New  York  currency.  But  Schlatter  ex¬ 
pressed  his  perfect  willingness  to  accept  the  call  of  this  or  any 
other  congregation,  to  correspond  with  the  Synods,  to  organize 
the  Reformed  congregations  and  bring  them  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  church  of  Holland.  The  formal  appointment  of 
Schlatter  was  made  on  May  23,  1746,  when  lie  received  his  “in¬ 
struction”  from  the  deputies. 

As  to  the  position  which  Schlatter  was  to  occupy  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  opinions  have  differed  very  widely.  He  has  been  called 
“General  Superintendent’7  or  “Inspector,”  and  his  office  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Antistes,  the  German  superinten¬ 
dents  or  the  English  bishops.  But  all  these  comparisons  and 
names  are  wide  from  the  mark,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
office  existed  in  the  Church  of  Holland,  nor  was  it  created  for  the 
benefit  of  Schlatter.  As  his  instruction  plainly  states,  he  was  to 
be  a  “Visitator  Ecclesiarum,”  an  office  whose  duties  are  defined 
as  follows  by  the  church  order  of  Dort  in  section  44,  which  treats 
of  “Classical  visitors” : 

“The  Classis  shall  authorize  some  of  her  ministers,  at  least  two 
of  the  oldest,  most  experienced  and  most  capable,  to ‘make  an  an¬ 
nual  visitation  of  all  churches  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  in 
order  to  investigate  whether  the  ministers  and  schoolmasters 
faithfully  administer  their  offices,  remain  in  the  purity  of  doctrine 
and  maintain  the  established  order,”  etc.  The  office  of  Schlatter 
as  “church  visitor”  differed  from  that  of  the  Classical  visitors  on¬ 
ly  in  this  respect  that  it  had  no  time  limits,  but  was  to  continue 
until  his  commission  had  been  fully  carried  out. 

\\  ith  these  instructions  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  deputies  for 
the  success  of  his  labors,  Schlatter  left  Amsterdam  on  June  1, 
1746.  After  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  during  which  he  near¬ 
ly  suffered  shipwreck  at  Cape  Breton,  he  arrived  at  Boston  Aug. 
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I,  1746,  on  the  ship  “Great  Britain,’’  William  Davis,  captain.  Af¬ 
ter  traveling  nearly  400  miles  more  overland  by  way  of  Newport 
and  New  York,  for  fear  of  pirates  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  safe¬ 
ly  in  Philadelphia  on  September  6,  1746,  “where  the  elders  of  the 
German  Reformed  church  received  me  with  much  joy  and  secur¬ 
ed  me  lodgings  with  an  elder,  at  whose  house  I  resided  eight 
months,  though  at  my  own  expense.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  nor  do  we  have  sufficient  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  many  and  difficult  la¬ 
bors  of  Schlatter.  They  are  well  known  from  his  journal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh  in  his  excellent  life  of 
Schlatter.  We  can  only  point  out  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  in  his  work  and  important  events  in  his  ministry. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  work  is  his  indefati¬ 
gable  activity  and  energy,  manifested  by  his  many  and  extended 
journeys. 

Without  taking  a  day’s  rest  at  Philadelphia,  Schlatter  set  out 
on  September  7,  on  his  first  trip  to  visit  Rev.  Boehm,  the  oldest 
and  most  faithful  Reformed  minister  in  the  province,  to  show  him 
his  instructions  and  ask  for  his  co-operation,  which  Boehm  cheer¬ 
fully  promised  to  give  him.  Then  without  stop  he  pressed  on  to 
see  Mr.  Reiff  at  Skippack,  to  settle  the  long-standing  trouble  about 
the  moneys  collected  by  him  in  Europe  in  1730.  Two  weeks  later 
we  find  him  visiting  Rev.  Dorsius  in  Bucks  county,  Rev.  Weiss  in 
Goshenhoppen  and  Rev.  Rieger  in  Lancaster,  inviting  them  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  But  the  longer  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  journeyings  of  Schlatter  were  not  taken  till  the  following 
year,  1747.  After  some  shorter  tours  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to 
Montgomery  county  and  New  Jersey,  Schlatter  began  his  first 
“great  journey”  on  April  29,  1747,  over  Lancaster  and  York  to 
Lrederick  and  Hagerstown  (Monocacy  and  Connogocheague)  in 
Maryland,  a  journey  which  it  took  about  two  weeks  to  complete. 
After  resting  a  week  in  Philadelphia  he  started  out  on  another 
journey  to  New  York,  to  confer  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  minis¬ 
ters  about  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Coetus  and  to  collect 
some  money  for  the  needy  Reformed  church  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  A  month  later,  on  Tune 
10,  he  began  another  “extensive  journey”  through  what  is  now 
Lancaster,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties,  organizing 
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congregations  everywhere.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  took  two 
more  journeys  to  York  county  and  New  Jersey.  Thus  he  made 
five  great  missionary  tours  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  The 
longest  and  most  dangerous  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
1748  through  Maryland  and  Virginia.  On  this  long  journey  he 
encountered  dense  forests,  high  and  almost  impassable  mountains, 
“rough  and  wild  wildernesses,”  rushing  rivers  and  even  a  “fear¬ 
ful  rattlesnake,”  which  terrified  the  lonely  travelers.  But  every¬ 
where  he  found  numerous  congregations,  who  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  a  Reformed  minister  and  frequently  shed  tears  at  the 
prospect  of  securing  a  minister  of  their  own,  after  waiting  many 
years  in  vain.  In  all  these  journeys  Schlatter  showed  remarkable 
energy,  riding  on  horseback  frequently  more  than  sixty  miles  a 
day.  The  roving  and  restless  spirit  of  his  youth  was  now  used 
by  the  providence  of  God  for  the  upbuilding  of  his  kingdom. 
“From  the  year  1747  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,”  Schlat¬ 
ter  writes,  “I  traveled  in  this  part  of  America,  in  the  service  of  the 
lost  sheep,  to  collect  them  together,  to  bring  them  in  order,  and 
edify  them,  a  distance  of  more  than  8,000  miles  and  I  preached 
amidst  all  this  traveling  635  times”  (Journal  p.  215). 

Another  characteristic  of  Schlatter  is  his  tact  and  organizing 
ability,  through  which  he  achieved  such  an  abundant  success. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  Schlatter  was  called  up¬ 
on  to  perform  was  the  settlement  of  the  unfortunate  Reifif  case. 
Sixteen  years  before  his  arrival  in  America,  Rev.  Weiss  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Reifif  had  been  in  Holland  and  had  collected  about  fl.  2,100 
(about  $840).  This  money  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Reifif,  who 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  authorities  in  Holland, 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  it,  but  even  denied  that  he  had  ever 
received  more  than  fl.  750. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  Schlatter  bent  all  his  energies  in 
the  settlement  of  this  difficult  problem  and  through  his  tact  and 
firmness  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  fl.  900  ($360)  from 
Reiff.  What  many  minds  had  failed  to  accomplish  through  many 
years,  he  achieved  within  a  few  months. 

But  another  and  far  more  important  service  which  Schlatter 
rendered  the  Reformed  Church,  a  service  through  which  he  has 
inscribed  his  name  with  indelible  letters  upon  the  pages  of  our 
history,  is  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  congregations  and 
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the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Synod  (or  Coetus  as  it  was 
then  called).  Schlatter  found  in  all  46  Reformed  congregations 
which  he  organized  into  sixteen  charges.  There  were  indeed  a 
number  of  Reformed  congregations  then  in  existence,  which  are 
not  included  in  his  list,  but  they  were  either  under  the  influence 
of  the  Moravians  or  under  the  control  of  vagrants,  called  “Land- 
laufer”  at  that  time.  Of  the  congregations,  which  he  organized, 
38  were  in  Pennsylvania,  four  in  Virginia,  two  in  Maryland  and 
two  in  New  Jersey.  None  of  the  last  eight  had  a  regular  minis¬ 
ter.  Of  the  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  only  twelve  were 
served  by  five  regular  pastors  in  1751,  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter, 
George  Michael  Weiss,  John  Philip  Leydich,  John  Bartholomew 
Rieger  and  Jacob  Lischy.  The 
pastor  of  the  two  Tulpehock- 
en  congregations,  Rev.  Do- 
minicus  Bartholomaeus  was 
sick  most  of  the  time  and  thus 
compelled  to  resign  in  1751. 

He  was  then  taken  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  hospital,  where  he  lin¬ 
gered  for  many  years.  Besides 
these  regular  ministers  there 
Were  several  ordained  candi- 
iates,  Conrad  Tempehnann  in 
Lebanon  county,  Conrad 
Wirtz  in  Northampton  and 
Jonathan  DuBois  in  Bucks  county.  To  unite  all  these  ministers 
was  no  easy  task.  But  Schlatter  succeeded  in  bringing  Boehm 
(who  died  in  1749),  Weiss  and  Rieger  together  for  the  first 
time,  at  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1746,  where  “articles  of  peace”  were  drawn  up.  The 
regular  organization  of  the  Coetus  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  on  September  29,  1747,  when  four  ministers  and  27  elders, 
representing  12  charges,  met  in  the  old  church  at  Philadelphia. 
This  meeting  was  21  days  later  than  the  organization  of  the  Dutch 
Coetus  of  New  York  and  almost  a  year  earlier  than  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Ministerium,  which  took  place  on  August  15,  1748.  The 
suggestion  made  by  a  Lutheran  minister,  that  Rev.  Muhlenberg 
in  organizing  the  Ministerium  received  a  strong  impulse  from 
Schlatter  is  far  from  improbable. 
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Such  an  organization  had  been  repeatedly  attempted  among 
the  Reformed,  but  all  earlier  efforts  had  failed.  Schlatter  succeeded 
and  brought  about  not  only  the  first  harmonious  meeting  of  the 
Reformed  ministers  in  the  year  1747  but  also  their  complete  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  following  year  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  the  subscription  to  the  doctrinal  formula  of  the  Church  of 
Holland. 

Another  characteristic  of  Schlatter,  that  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  is  the  wide  scope  of  his  sympathies  and  interests  as  shown 
by  his  friendly  intercourse  with  ministers  of  other  denominations. 
He  kept  up  a  continual  correspondence  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
ministers  at  New  York,  visited  them  frequently,  counselled  with 
them  about  his  difficulties  and  enlisted  their  sympathy  and  active 
co-operation  in  his  work  in  Pennsylvania.  But  especially  his  long 
and  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Rev.  Muhlenberg,  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  stands  almost  unique  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  our  Church  as  a  noble  example,  which  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  ought  to  have  imitated  more  closely. 

A  man  like  Schlatter,  who  achieves  great  and  lasting  success, 
must  also  face  difficulties  and  trials.  The  first  of  these  was  the 

'  •  1  *  *  *  •' 

Steiner  controversy.  / 

When  Schlatter  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1746,  he 
found  Rev.  Boehm  as  the  pastor  of  that  congregation.  But  as 
Boehm  was  becoming  old  and  feeble  and  the  congregation  very 
earnestly  entreated  Schlatter  to  become  their  pastor,  Boehm  yield¬ 
ed  readily  to  their  wishes  and  installed  him  on  December  21,  1746. 
For  some  reason,  however,  no  formal  call  was  extended  to  Schlat¬ 
ter.  But  after  the  death  of  Boehm,  Schlatter  began  to  urge  upon 
his  consistory  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  regular  call.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  wishes  the  consistory  drew  up  a  call  on  July  12, 
1749,  and  presented  it  to  Schlatter.  To  their*  utter  astonishment 
he  refused  to  accept  it,  but  himself  drew  up  a  call  which  he  laid 
before  the  consistory  for  their  signature.  This  they  refused  to 
sign,  because  they  objected  to  several  conditions  which  he  had 
inserted.  Above  all  he  demanded  to  be  called  for  an  unlimited 
period  "as  long  as  he  would  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  lead  a  Christian  life,”  while  the  elders  insisted  that  as  it  had 
been  customary  among  them,  the  call  should  be  valid  only  for  one 
year.  On  this  point  the  consistory  and  Schlatter  came  to  a  dead¬ 
lock.  None  was  willing  to  recede  from  his  position.  The  consis- 
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tory,  moreover,  fortified  its  position  by  urging  other  complaints 
against  Schlatter  and  thus  succeeded  in  rousing  much  opposition 
to  him  among  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  a  new  minister  arrived  from 
Europe,  on  September  25,  1749,  Rev.  John  Conrad  Steiner.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Schlatter  was  absent  from  Philadelphia  at  that  time, 
having  gone  to  Lancaster,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Reformed  Coetus.  In  his  absence  the  elders  asked  Steiner  to 
preach  for  them  and  were  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  they  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  take  measures  to  rid  themselves  of  Schlatter  and 
call  Steiner  as  their  pastor.  Accordingly  the  consistory  gave 
Schlatter  his  dismissal  on  October  5,  1749,  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  three  months  and  after  having  declared  the  pulpit  vacant, 
they  called  Steiner  to  become  their  minister.  When  these  high¬ 
handed  proceedings  were  brought  before  the  Coetus  at  its  an¬ 
nual  session  on  October  21.,  1749,  Coetus,  of  course,  decided  that 
there  were  insufficient  reasons  for  the  removal  of  Schlatter,  and 
hence  it  called  upon  the  consistory  to  rescind  its  action.  The 
consistory,  however,  refused  to  do  this,  but  asked  for  another  min¬ 
ister  and  threatened  to  close  the  church  against  Schlatter  at  the 
end  of  the  three  months.  In  this  predicament  Schlatter  called 
a  congregational  meeting,  presented  his  case  and  requested  their 
assistance.  As  a  result  the  meeting  deposed  the  members  of  the 
consistorv,  declared  their  acts  null  and  void  and  elected  a  new 

1 

consistory,  consisting  of  men  favorable  to  Schlatter.  As  this 
meeting  represented  only  a  minority  of  the  congregation,  no 
members  over  against  140  favorable  to  Steiner,  the  majority  paid 
no  attention  to  its  decisions.  The  climax  of  the  whole  affair  was 
reached  on  Sunday,  January  28,  1750.  The  church  was  occupied 
by  the  friends  of  Steiner  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  intended  to 
preach  his  introductory  sermon  on  that  day.  The  services  had 
hardly  begun  when  Schlatter  appeared.  He  peremptorily  or¬ 
dered  Steiner  to  come  down  from  the  pulpit.  Failing  in  this  he 
tried  to  address  the  audience.  But  he  was  cut  short  by  Steiner 
announcing  a  hymn,  Ps.  140:  “Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  evil 
man.”  After  singing  a  stanza,  Steiner  tried  to  pray.  But  the 
friends  of  Schlatter  had  learned  a  lesson.  They  now  took  their 
turn  in  singing.  This  alternate  singing  was  kept  up  for  two 
hours,  till  both  parties  were  exhausted  and  ready  for  peace.,  They 
agreed  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  a  committee  of  impartial 
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men,  and  close  the  church  meanwhile.  Six  arbitrators  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  reported  on  March  6,  1750,  in  favor  of  Schlatter, 
and  ordered  the  old  consistory  to  convey  the  property  over  to  the 
new  consistory,  but  the  latter  to  assume  the  whole  sum  of  the 
outstanding  debts,  amounting  to  £7 50  of  Pennsylvania  currency. 
Thus  ended  the  Steiner  controversy. 

After  having  safely  emerged  from  this  trouble  a  new  work  was 
awaiting  Schlatter.  His  visits  to  the  Reformed  congregations 
had  convinced  him  that  unless  new  ministers  could  be  secured  for 

the  many  shepherdless  con¬ 
gregations,  his  work  would 
not  only  be  in  vain,  but  a 
large  number  of  Reformed 

Church.  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Coetus  was  there¬ 
fore  called  on  December  13, 
1750,  at  Philadelphia,  to 
discuss  this  important  ques¬ 
tion.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  resolved  to  send 
Schlatter  to  Holland,  to 
present  to  the  Dutch 
Church  the  helpless  and 
sad  condition  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  With  the  necessary 
letters  of  recommendation, 
Schlatter  left  New  Castle 
on  February  5,  1751.  After 
a  journey  of  more  than 
three  months,  by  way  of  London,  he  reached  Holland  on  April  12. 
The  Deputies  of  the  Synods  were  at  first  surprised  by  his  unex¬ 
pected  arrival,  but  when  they  understood  the  purpose  of  his  mis¬ 
sion  they  entered  heartily  into  his  plans.  Especially  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  listened  with 
much  interest  to  his  touching  report  and  stirring  appeal.  They  even 
ordered  them  to  be  printed,  when  one  of  the  liberal  elders,  Mr. 
Jacobus  Loveringh,  offered  to  publish  them  at  his  own  expense. 
This  report  of  Schlatter  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
our  history. 


people  would  be  lost  to  the 
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The  mission  of  Schlatter  to  Europe  was  instrumental  in  stir¬ 
ring  up  much  interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  churches,  but  its  great 
significance  lies  in  the  three  important  results  which  it  produced. 

First  of  all,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  six  young  men  for  the 
difficult  missionary  work  in  Pennsylvania,  five  of  whom  were 
graduates  of  Herborn  University,  and  one  of  Marburg.  They 
were : 

Philip  William  Otterbein. 

John  Jacob  Wissler  and  John  Waldschmidt,  who  were  born 
in  Dillenburg. 

Theodore  Frankenfeld  and  Henry  William  Stov,  from  Her- 
born,  and  John  Caspar  Rubel,  from  Wald,  in  the  county  of  Berg. 
These  six  men  brought  new  life  into  the  Pennsylvania  churches. 

Again  through  Schlatter's  presence  and  influence  in  Holland, 
the  work  in  Pennsylvania  was  placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis. 
Schlatter  represented  to  the  deputies  that  fl. 2,000  ($800)  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  induced 
them  to  lay  the  condition  of  these  churches  before  the  Grand  Pen¬ 
sionary  (Prime  Minister),  Peter  Steyn,  asking  him  for  his  ad¬ 
vise  and  help.  He  suggested  that  with  the  approval  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  William  IV,  they  make  application  to  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland,  promising  that  he  himself  would 
lay  their  petition  before  the  States  and  urge  them  to  grant  the 
desired  sum.  The  prince  readily  gave  his  approval  and  the 
States,  on  the  powerful  plea  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  voted 
fl.2,000  for  a  period  of  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  subsidies  were  renewed  three  times,  errant- 
ing  fl.2,000  in  1756  for  three  years,  fl.  1,500  in  1759  for  two  years, 
and  fl.1,000  in  1761  for  two  years,  so  that  the  whole  sum  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  amounted 
to  fl.2 1 ,000.  It  was  this  money,  granted  so  liberally  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  which  enabled  the  Church  of  Holland  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  Pennsylvania  so  successfully.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  all  the  money  at  their  disposal  for  the  “needy 
churches"  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Synodical  Deputies  had  under 
their  control  a  fund,  which  in  1755  amounted  to  fl.6,500,  while  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam  reported  in  the  same  year  a  similar  fund  of 
fl.  17,000.  In  the  light  of  these  official  reports  of  the  Classis  and 
the  Synods  (complete  transcripts  of  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer),  it  is  evident  that  the  statement  of  Rev.  Muhlen- 
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berg  to  the  effect  that  £12,000  had  been  collected  in  Holland,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  popular  exaggeration.  The  sums  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  the  only  ones  on  record  in  the  minutes  of 
Classis  and  Deputies. 

The  third  result  of  Schlatter's  journey  to  Europe  was  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Rev.  David  Thompson  to  England.  He  was  the  pastor  of 
the  English  Reformed  Church  at  Amsterdam,  whose  present  suc¬ 
cessor  bears  the  same  name.  Through  the  appeal  of  Schlatter  he 
had  been  so  impressed  with  the  urgent  needs  of  the  Reformed 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  England,  to  in¬ 
terest  his  countrymen  in  this  noble  cause.  He  left  Holland  in 
March,  1752,  and  travelled  for  a  whole  year  through  England  and 
Scotland,  meeting  everywhere  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  and 
a  hearty  response  to  his  appeals.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ordered  a  collection,  which  yielded  £1,140. 
The  King  of  England,  Henry  II,  gave  £1,000  and  many  English 
noblemen  made  liberal  contributions.  Before  Thompson  left  Eng¬ 
land  he  entrusted  the  collection  and  management  of  these  funds 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
called  “The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge 
Among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania.”  This  society  consisted  of 
fifteen  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  as  their  president  and  Rev.  Chandler  as  their  sec¬ 
retary.  They  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum  of  money.  Rev. 
Muhlenberg  states  that  it  amounted  to  £20,000.  Recent  re¬ 
searches,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  this  statement, 
but  they  have  made  clear  one  fact,  which  has  been  overlooked 
thus  far,  that  not  the  interest,  but  the  capital  itself  was  used  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  society.*  Hence  the  king  was  requested 
to  make  annual  contributions  and  when  the  society  closed  its  op¬ 
erations  in  1763,  only  a  small  amount  was  left  in  the  treasury. 
Thus  Rev.  Chandler  writes  to  Rev.  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
April,  1764:  “We  have  got  some  moneys  left,  which  I  shall  use 
my  endeavors,  shall  for  the  most  part  be  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  college”  (in  Philadelphia).  Before  we  describe  the  work  of 
this  society  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  some  important  events 

♦This  statement  can  now  be  fully  corroborated  by  a  letter  of  Rev.  Sam.  Chandler,  the 
secretary  of  the  Society,  written  in  1762  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  He  writes:  “We 
have  been  so  liberal  in  our  expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  that  the  capital  which  here  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  had 
been  collected,  has  altogether  disappeared,  and  hence  we  can  now  only  depend  upon  the 
royal  bounty.”  (Original  in  archives  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam). 
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in  the  life  of  Schlatter,  which  preceded  his  appointment  a>»  the 
agent  of  the  society  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  Schlatter  arrived  with  the  six  needed  ministers  in 
America,  in  July,  1752,  Rev.  Muhlenberg  greeted  them  with  the 
words  of  Christ:  “Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves.  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves.”  These  appropriate  words  of  the  venerable  Muhlenberg 
were  not  realized,  for  among  the  group  was  a  Judas,  who  left 
no  stone  unturned  and  no  effort  untried  to  undermine  Schlat¬ 
ter's  position  and  embitter  his  life.  This  man  was  John  Caspar 
Rubel,  who  involved  Schlatter  in  the  second  quarrel,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Rubel  controversy. 

Before  his  departure  to  Europe,  Schlatter  had  given  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  a  “Revers,”  i.  e.,  a  written  statement  that  after  his  re¬ 
turn  he  would  not  force  himself  upon  the  congregation,  but  allow 
his  members  to  call  one  of  the  new  ministers,  if  they  should  be 
inclined  to  do  so.  Hence,  shortly  after  their  arrival  all  the  new 
ministers  preached  at  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  result  the  choice  of 
the  congregation  fell  upon  Rev.  Rubel.  This,  however,  dis¬ 
pleased  Schlatter  and  his  friends  very  much,  who  lost  no  time  in 
opposing  the  candidacy  of  Rubel.  He,  being  by  nature  a  pugna¬ 
cious  spirit,  determined  to  fight  his  opponents  to  a  finish.  The 

first  serious  encounter  took  place  at  the  Coetus  of  Lancaster,  held 

•  _ 

on  October  18-23,  1752.  Rubel  appeared  uninvited  with  two 
members  from  Philadelphia,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  little 
school  house,  where  the  meetings  were  being  held.  His  attacks 
upon  Schlatter,  who  had  been  elected  president,  caused  a  great 
sensation.  The  excitement  was  increased,  when  Schlatter  an¬ 
nounced  that  according  to  instructions  from  Holland,  the  elders 
would  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  only  be  admitted  as  advisory 
members.  As  a  result,  Weiss,  Leydich,  Wissler  and  Rubel,  with 
their  elders  left  the  meeting.  Thus  the  movement  against  Schlat¬ 
ter  was  gaining  ground.  Even  the  permission  of  Coetus  to  preach 
to  his  followers  in  Philadelphia  could  not  stem  the  tide  against 
him.  Rubel  was  apparently  victorious.  His  followers  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  constantly  increased  and  his  friends  in  the  Coetus,  under 
the  leadership  of  Weiss,  organized  a  “Rival  Coetus,"  which  met 
for  the  first  and,  happily,  the  last  time,  at  Cocalico,  on  October 
10-12,  1753.  Here  Rubel  was  received  as  a  member  and  his  call 
to  Philadelphia  was  confirmed.  All  this  compelled  the  friends  of 
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Schlatter  to  take  more  vigorous  action  at  their  meeting  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  on  October  9-10,  1753.  They  formally  excluded  Rubel  from 
membership  and  called  upon  the  fathers  in  Holland  not  to  allow  him 
his  share  of  the  annual  contributions.  Rubel  tried  to  defend  himself 
in  numerous  letters  to  the  Deputies  and  Classis,  but  when  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  been  called  to  New  York,  he  was  at  once  given 
his  dismissal  and  was  forced  to  leave  Philadelphia  in  1755. 

This  trouble  with  Rubel  had  removed  every  prospect  of  Schlat¬ 
ter’s  continued  usefulness  in  Philadelphia.  He  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  look  around  for  another  sphere  of  labor. 

He  had  long  noticed,  with  increasing  apprehension,  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  younger  element  in  the  congregations.  They  were 
without  proper  training  at  home  and  most  of  them  lacked  the 
training  of  a  school.  Something  had  to  be  done  for  them.  Schlat¬ 
ter  therefore  began  agitating  this  subject,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  such  schools  could  be  established 
they  would  not  only  prove  a  blessing  to  the  churches,  but  also 
open  a  new  field  of  labor  for  himself.  He  succeeded  in  so  im¬ 
pressing  upon  his  brethren  the  necessity  of  these  schools  that  they 
resolved  to  send  him  to  Holland  a  second  time.  Through  this 
mission  they  hoped  at  the  same  time  to  lay  before  the  fathers  in 
Holland  more  clearly  than  could  be  done  through  letters,  the  true 
condition  and  unhappy  division  of  the  Coetus  and  thus  secure,  if 
possible,  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  parties.  With  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation,  dated  November  28,  1753,  Schlatter  left  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  arrived  in  Holland  in  March,  1754.  He  appeared  at 
once  before  the  Deputies  and  communicated  to  them  his  plans. 
They  were  at  first  unwilling  to  grant  him  permission  for  this  new 
work.  But  when  they  found  that  his  position  in  the  Coetus  was 
untenable  and  were,  moreover,  informed  by  Schlatter  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  English  society  as  superintendent  of  the 
contemplated  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  salary  of  £100,  they 
dismissed  him  on  June  19,  1754.  This  action  brought  the  work 
of  Schlatter  in  the  Reformed  Church  to  an  end. 

When  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  September,  1754,  the 
members  of  the  Coetus,  who  had  meanwhile  given  up  their  fac¬ 
tional  differences,  would  not  leave  him  go,  but  admitted  him  again 
to  seat  and  vote  in  their  meetings.  This  action,  however,  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  fathers  in  Holland,  who  demanded  that  their 
resolutions  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The  Coetus  of  1755  was 
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the  last  at  which  Schlatter  was  present.  After  this  date  his  name 
appears  no  more  in  the  documents  of  our  Church. 

The  new  work  of  Schlatter  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  promising. 
With  his  usual  energy  he  tried  his  best  to  make  the  undertaking  a 
success.  Even  before  he  had  returned  from  his  trip  to  Holland, 
the  London  society  had  appointed  a  board  of  six  General  Trustees 
to  supervise  the  work.  The  trustees  were  the  Governor,  James 
Hamilton,  William  Allen,  Richard  Peters,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Conrad  Weiser  and  William  Smith,  the  president  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  College.  The  work  of  the  societv  was  to  be  two-fold.  i.  To 
give  support  and  pecuniary  assistance  to  pious  Protestant  min¬ 
isters.  2.  To  erect  and  maintain  free  public  schools,  which  were 
called  charity  schools. 

The  General  Trustees  began  their  work  on  August  io,  1754, 
when  they  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  house  of  William  Allen,  at 
Mount  Airy,  and  formally  organized.  At  this  meeting  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  begin  by  opening  six  schools  at  Reading,  York,  Easton, 
Lancaster,  Hanover  and  Skippack.  It  was  also  found  necessary 
to  appoint  local  trustees  at  each  of  these  places,  “to  visit  the 
schools  and  superintend  the  scheme  of  education.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1755  Schlatter  himself  opened  the 
schools.  Their  number  gradually  increased  till  1758,  when  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith  reported  nine  schools  with  440  scholars. 

To  what  extent  the  society  supported  school-masters  and  minis¬ 
ters,  financially,  may  be  seen  by  tlie  following  report  for  the  year 
1758,  dated  January  25,  1759:* 

1.  To  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  assistants,  excessive  of 


what  is  paid  by  the  people .  £284  00 

2.  Gratuities  to  six  Lutheran  ministers,  who  are  employed  as 

catechists .  53  00 

3.  Gratuities  to  twelve  Calvinist  ministers .  107  00 

4.  The  expense  of  a  printing  office,  by  which  a  German  paper  is 

carried  on  and  Catechisms  and  other  good  books  printed  120  00 

5.  To  the  German  minister  at  Santee  Forks,  Carolina .  20  00 


Total .  £584  00. 

or  £380  sterling  money. 


This  report  proves  incidentally  that  the  Lutheran  ministers  as 


*The  original  is  in  the  British  Mnseurn. 
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well  as  the  Reformed  received  financial  support,  which  has  always 
been  strenuously  denied. 

Unfortunately  this  important  undertaking,  which  seemed  to  be 
so  full  of  promise  and  advantage  to  the  Germans  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  proved  to  be  an  utter  failure.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  was  basecf'upon  wrong  motives  and  carried  on  by 
the  society  with  false  aims.  In  appealing  to  the  English  people 
the  society  had  circulated  statements  which  were  both  unchar¬ 
itable  and  false  and  when  they  became  known  to  the  Germans 
they  roused  at  once  their  indignation  at  and  opposition  to  the 
whole  scheme.  They  had  represented  them  as  “barbarous,  with¬ 
out  means  to  civilize  them,  grossly  ignorant  and  unprincipled, 
without  instruction  to  enlighten  them,  turbulent  and  factious  and 
few  or  none  to  discipline  and  soften  them.”  Again  they  were  said 
to  be  “bold  and  courageous  but  withal  obstinate,  suspicious  and 
liable  to  quarreling  and  mutinies,  and  having  been  bred  of  slaves 
and  extremely  ignorant,  they  know  not  the  proper  use  of  liberty 
and  therefore  frequently  abuse  it.”  Moreover,  they  feared  that 
they  would  make  common  cause  with  the  French  or  rebel  with  the 
Indians,  in  short  the  English  considered  them  as  a  continual  men¬ 
ace  to  their  American  colonies.  The  charity  schools  were,  there¬ 
fore  only  a  means  to  pacify  the  Germans,  to  anglicize  them  as  soon 
as  possible  and  put  them  under  lasting  obligations  to  their  kind 
benefactors.  But  the  Germans  did  not  take  kindly  to  such  char- 
ity.  Led  by  Christopher  Sour,  the  Germantown  printer,  they  re¬ 
fused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  schools.  Their  anger  turned 
especially  against  Schlatter,  whom  they  suspected  of  being  the 
author  of  the  slanderous  pamphlets  published  in  England.*  Pop¬ 
ular  opposition  to  him  became  so  strong  that  he  retired  from  the 
work  in  1756. 

Thus  another  chapter  of  his  life  was  brought  to  a  close. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Schlatter  entered  the  British 
army,  being  appointed  on  March  25,  1757,  by  General  Loudon  as 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Royal  American  regiment  on  foot. 
With  this  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Halifax  and 
shared  in  the  victory  by  which,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  town  of 
Louisburg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the  following 
year  he  no  doubt  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  and 


♦To  his  credit  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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in  the  special  thanksgiving  services  which  crowned  that  victory. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  October.  1759. 

During  the  following  years  Schlatter  resided  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
near  Philadelphia,  on  a  farm,  which  he  called  Sweetland.  Although 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  Reformed  Coetus  he  preached  occa- 
Philadelphia,  on  a  farm,  which  he  called  Sweetland.  Although  he 
had  no  connection  with  the  Reformed  Coetus  he  preached  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  Reformed  people  at  Barren  Hill,  as  Rev.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  informs  us. 


HOUSE  OF  SCHLATTER  ON  CHESTNUT  HILL. 


When  Colonel  Bouquet  organized  his  expedition  in  1764  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Indian  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  Schlatter 
was  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Bat¬ 
talion,  thus  holding  as  Rev.  Dr.  Cort  observes,  “a  chaplain  s  com¬ 
mission  under  both  the  British  and  Provincial  authorities. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Schlatter  sided  with  the 
patriots.  When  the  British  captured  Philadelphia  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  and  his  house  was  sacked.  His  daughter  Rachel  saved  only 
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his  portrait,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  sketch,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  their  present  owner,  Mr.  Alfred  Snyder,  a  descendant 
of  Rev.  Schlatter. 

After  the  war  Rev.  Schlatter  purchased  another  home,  half  a 
mile  from  his  former  residence,  where  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement, 
greatly  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  honored  by  his  friends. 

He  died  on  October  31,  1790,  as  the  facsimile  from  the  church 
record  of  the  First  Reformed  church  of  Philadelphia  proves.  He 
was  buried  on  November  4th,  in  the  Reformed  cemetery,  which, 
in  1838,  was  converted  by  the  city  into  Franklin  Square.  There 
he  rests  from  his  abundant  labors,  as  Rev.  Harbaugh  tells  us, 
“directly  north  of  the  sparkling  jets,  about  midway  between  them 
and  Vine  street.” 

This  is  the  story  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  His  short  but  suc¬ 
cessful  labors  in  the  Reformed  Church  have  endeared  him  to  the 


<3  vfr 


Reformed  people.  His  energy  and  splendid  achievements  will 
never  be  forgotten.  His  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  stands  as  a  beautiful  example  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
our  history.  Even  his  mistakes  and  failures  contain  significant 
lessons  for  us. 

There  is  no  monument  of  brass  or  stone  over  his  grave,  but  he 
has  erected  a  more  lasting  monument,  the  Church  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  upon  such  a  good  foundation  and  which,  we  hope,  will 
ever  cherish  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  son,  Michael  Schlatter, 
the  organizer  of  the  German  Reformed  Coetus  of  Pennsylvania. 

Auf  den  Blattern  der  Gerschichte, 

Auf  Granit  und  Marmorstein 

Schreiben  mit  des  Schwertes  Spitze 
Helden  ihre  Nahmen  ein. 

Mit  der  Feder  fliicht’gen  Ziigen 

Schreibt  ein  schopferisch  Talent.  ■  ' 
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Seines  Geistes  Meisterwerke 
Auf  Papier  und  Pergament 
Aber  schoner  als  in  Biichern, 

Besser  als  in  Stein  und  Erz 
Schreibst  du  dich  mit  Liebesthaten 
In  ein  dankbar  Menschenherz. 

— Gerock. 


COAT  OF  ARMS. 


Poetic  Gems. 


’S  LATWERG’-KOCHE.* 

VON  LEE  L.  GRUMBINE. 

Ach!  die  schoene  Meed  so  huebsch  nn’  suess; 
Die  jung'e  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fuess; 

Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kuech’, 

’S  is  e’n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un’  dich. 

’S  is  die  lieve,  schoene  Shpotjohr’s  Zeit, 

Die  Luft  is  g’fillt  mit  Herrlichkeit, 

Mer  schnaufft  die  G’sundheit’s  Krrefte  ei’. 
Die  Luft  treibt’s  Blut  wie  shtarker  Wei’. 


’S  LATWERG’-KOCHE. 

Die  Scheir  is  voll  bis  ’nuf  in’s  Dach, 

Mit  Heu  un’  Stroh  un’  allerhand  Sach, 

Uf  jeder  Seit  ’m  Dreschtenn  floor, 

’S  is  All  g’shtoppt  voll  von  Thor  zu  Thor. 

Die  Frucht-Kammer  knechzt  mit  schwerem  G’wicht, 
Von  We’tze  un’  Korn  un’  reiche  Fruecht, 

Un’  ’s  Welschkorn  liegt  vvie’n  goldener  Berg, 

Die  Erd’s  Belohnung  ’s  Bauer’s  Werk. 

Ach!  wie  so  prachtvoll,  du  lieber  Herbst, 

Mit  lustige  Farbe  die  gans  Welt  Lerbst! 

Die  Landschaft’s  Aussichte,  wie  buntfleckig! 

Wie  Josep’s  Rock  is  Alles  so  scheckig! 


*  Reprinted  from  Vol.  I,  No.  11  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 
before  which  this  poem  was  first  read. 
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’S  Laub  is  gel’,  un’  brau’,  un’  roth, 

’S  trauert  ail’  net,  doch  bal’  kommt  der  Tod! 

Der  Frost  hat’s  Summer’s  Geblueth  genomme, 

Un’  malt  ’uf  de  Maed  ihre  Backe  die  Blume. 

Er  is  e’n  Kuenstler  g’schickt  un’  rar, 

Sei’  Werke  sin  fei’  un’  wun’erbar, 

Er  faerbt,  un  malt,  un’  webt,  un’  spielt, 

Er  macht  frisch  G'fuehl  in  Alles  was  fuehlt. 

Die  Erd  is  brau’,  un’  der  Himmel  is  bio, 

Un’  alles  Levendigs  is  munter  un’  froh, 

’S  Grass  in  der  Wies’  is  weiss  mit  Reife, 

Die  Aeppel  sin  dick  ’uf  rothe  Haufe. 

Mit  Faesser  un’  Kuevel  nach  der  Cider-Muehl, 

’S  geht  frueh  an  die  Arwe’t  im  Morge  kuehl; 

Heut  is  der  Tag  fur  Latwerg’-Koche, 

Der  herrlichste  Tag  in  manche  Woche. 

Durch  die  Muehl  werre  erst  zusamme  gemahle 

Die  Aeppel  wie  sie  komme,  sammt  Krutze  un’  Schaale; 

Aus  der  Press  in’s  Fass  wie’n  Strom  lauft’s  ’nei, 

Die  brau’,  suess  Brueh  vo’m  Aeppel-Wei’. 

Die  Ihme  un’  Wespe  un’  Hummler  komme 
A’m  Treshter  un’  Cider  rum  zu  summe. 

Geb’  acht,  du  werst  in  der  Finger  g’shtoche; 

Vielleicht  au’  in’s  Herz,  a’m  Latwerg’-Koche. 

Den  Cupido  un’  Venus  mache  so  Sache 
Mit  junge  Herzer,  a’m  Cider-Mache; 

Un’  Buwe,  wie  Ihme,  der  Honig  nippe 
Von  de  schoene  Maed  ihre  suesse  Lippe. 

Ach!  die  schoene  Maed,  so  huebsch  un’  suess! 

Un’  die  junge  Kerls  mit  tappische  Fuess! 

Sie  sammle  All  in  der  grosse  Kuech’, 

’S  is  ’n  lustige  Zeit  fur  mich  un’  dich! 

’S  is  die  froelich,  seelig  U’schuld’s  Zeit, 

Im  Gemueth  kommt  z’rueck  die  Vergange’heit, 

In  der  Vorstellung,  was  mer  an  Alles  denkt, 

Wie  der  gross  Kupper-Kessel  uever  ’m  Feuer  henkt! 

Un’  der  Cider  fangt  schon  laengst  au’  koche, 

Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw’  ich’s  wieder  g’ruche, 

’S  Feuer,  was  es  kracht  ’uf ’m  Feuer-Heerd, 

Durch  dreissig  Jahr  haw’  ich’s  wieder  g’hoert. 
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Die  Uhr  guckt  zu  mit  ’me  freundliche  G’sicht, 

Die  Tage  werre  kurz,  doch  braucht  mer  ke’  Licht, 

’S  Feuer  ’uf ’m  Heerd  macht  die  gans  Kuech’  hell, 
Drauss  werd’s  dunkel  un’  die  Nacht  kommt  schnell. 

’Uf  dere  Seit  steht  die  ’alt  Wasser-Bank, 

Dort  druewe  im  Eck  is  der  gross  Eck-Shank, 

Er  is  voll  mit  blumige  Schuessle  un’  Teller, 

Un’  do  is  die  Thier  wo's  geht  nach  ’m  Keller. 

Der  kle’  Joe  schneit  sich  ’n  Kuerbse  G’sicht, 

Inwen’ig  ’nei  schteckt  er  ’n  Inschlich-Licht; 

So  g’wiss  ich  leb!  der  nixnutzig  Mike, 

Der  schnitzelt  sich  au’  noch  ’n  Welschkorn-Geig! 

Die  junge  Leut  all  um  der  Tisch  rum  sitze, 

Un’  fleissig  helfe  die  Aeppel  zu  schnitze, 

Die  Haus-Frau  ruehrt  sie  in  die  kochig  Brueh, 

’S  kann’s  Niemand  mache  so  gut  wie  Sie! 

Dort  steht  Sie  un’  ruehrt  mit  ’m  lange  Stiel, 

Des  geht  wie  ’n  Uhr  oder  ’n  Musick  G’spiel, 

’S  muss  g’schtarrt  un’  g’ruehrt  werre  bis  an’s  End, 

Das  der  Latwerg’  net  an  der  Kessel  brennt. 

Jetz  is  die  Aeppel-Sup’  fertig  gekocht, 

Un ’s  ruehre  un’  schtarre  wird  zum  Schluss  gebrocht; 
Fur  ’n  guter  G’schmack  nimmt’s  e’  bissel  G’uerz, 

Des  macht  ’n  Latwerg’  nach  mei’m  Herz. 

Er  is  gar;  du  kannst 's  net  besser  treffe, 

Henk  der  Kessel  ab,  un’  schoepp  ’s  in  die  Hoeffe; 

Was  muss  der  kle’  Joe  doch  die  Zung  raus  schtrecke, 
Fur  der  Lceffel  un’  der  Ruehrer  ab  zuschlecke! 


Die  Alte  sin  mued,  un’  sie  geh’n  nach  der  Ruh; 

’S  jung  Volk  g’ebt  sich  der  Freude  zu; 

Lass  uns  All’  mit  mache,  ich  un’  du; 

De’n  Ovet  sin  mer  All  wieder  jung! 

Ach!  die  liewe  Maed  so  huebsch  un’  schoe, 

Un’  die  junge  Kerls  mit  ihr’  lange  Be’, 

’S  wird  bal’  an ’s  spiele  un’  tanze  geh, 

Dann  g'ebt ’s  e’  hochbenige  Zeit! 

Die  Sing-Schul  is  aus,  un’  der  alt  Eph  kommt, 

Er  spielt  die  gross  Bass-Geig  das  es  recht  brummt; 
Der  Pit  hat  der  Jony  gere’tzt  un’  g’stumpt, 

Der  Mary  Ann  ’n  Buss  zu  gevve. 
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Die  Lisbeth  hat ’m  Henner  versproche, 

Er  duerf  mit  ’re  he’m  vom  Latwerg’-Koche, 

'S  g’ebt  ’n  Hochzig, — Heut  uewer  zehe  Woche, 

Du  kannst  dich  druf  verlosse. 

Die  Musick  fangt  a’,  un’  der  Fiddleboge 
Wird  heftig  newer  die  Saite  gezoge, 

Wie  g’schwind  is  doch  der  Ovet  rum  g’floge, 

Warm  mer  tanzt  am  Latwerg’-Koche! 

Now,  “e’ns,  zwe’,  drei,”  ruft  der  Geiger  aus, 

“All  in  ihrem  Platz!”  Sin  so  still  wie  ’n  Maus; 

Glei’  hoert  mer  sie  lache  uewer  ’m  ganse  Haus, 

’S  hat  schon  e’  bissel  eppes  gevve. 

Runner  konimt  der  Boge  ’uf  alle  Sait; 

“  ’S  erst  Paar  rechts,  un’  rum  gedreht!” 

So  leicht  wie  ’n  Gens-Feder  schwinge  die  Maed, 

In  d’e  Buwe  ihre  Aerm  rum. 

’Uf  der  Sal  ihre  Fuss  tappt  der  grossfuessig  Ike, 

Sie  kreisht  das  mer  ’s  hoert  uewer  allem  Gegeig, 

Un’  g’ebt  ’m  e’  heftige  Ohrefeig, 

Er  wut  er  haet  ke’  Fuess  un’  ke’  Ohre. 

“Dei’  Fuess  sin  zu  tappisch  un’  u’g’schickt  gross, 

“Du  braucht  jo  wahrhaftig  die  gans  bre’t  Stros, 

“Ich  wut  liewer  tanze  mit  ’m  lame  Mose, 

“Er  is  net  so  tappisch  wie  du!” 

Was  Lewe  un’  Jubeln  bei  de’ne  Junge! 

’S  wird  g’spielt  un’  g’lacht  un’  getanzt  un’  g’sunge, 

Un’  au’  ’nan’er  noch  um  die  Stub  rum  g’sprunge, 

Wie  sie  Blum-Sack  un’  Blindes-Meisli  spiele. 

Ach!  wie  schnell  vergeht  die  Jugend’s  Zeit! 

Lass  uns  lewe  dann,  das  m’r  immer  sin  bereit, 

Fur  der  lange  Mserch  nach  der  Ewigkeit, 

Wann  der  Gabriel  die  Musick  spielt. 

Dann  “All  rings  rum!”  Nimmt  fest  an  der  Hand, 

Zura  sterke  die  Jugend’s  Freundschaft’s  Band, 

Henk  der  Ruehrer  un’  Kessel,  un’  die  Harff  an  die  Wand 
Gut  Nacht!  zu’m  Latwerg’-Koche! 

'S  Gross  in  der  Wies’  is  weiss  mit  Reife, 
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EDACHTNISS 

DER 

ROTHEN 
KOLBE. 


After  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of 

W.  J.  Henderson. 


BY  DR.  E.  GRUMBINE. 

Die  Son’  geht  un’er 
Am  Busch  dort  drun’e, 

Die  Nacht  kommt  bei, — ’S  werd’ 
shpot; — 

Bin  verlosse’  un’  alt, 

Doch  fin’  ich  als  bald 
E’n  Kolbe  glaenzend  roth. 


Un’  ich  men  ich  -sell’ 

Jetz’  vor  mir  steh’ 

’S  jung  Volk  von  alte  Zeite’; 
Un’  frueh  oder  shpot, 

E’n  Kolbe  roth 
Bringt  wieder  jugend  Freude! 


Sel’  war  e’n  Zeit 
Fu’r  junge  Leut’, 

Dort  konst  dich  dr’uf  verlosse’; — 
Wer  ’n  Rother  find’t 
Der  wird  dann  g’schwind’t 
Sei  liebstes  Maed’l  busse’! 


In  sel’e  Tage’, 

Das  muss  ich  sage’, 

War  alles  froh  un’  frei; 

E’n  halbe  Nacht 
Werd ’s  froehlich  g’lacht, 

Un’  Welsh-Korn  g’shtrippt  dabei! 

Die  shtrip-match  Pl’etz! 

Sel’  ware’  Pl’etz 
In  de’  Bauere’  ihre  Scheuere’. 

Dort,  in  der  D’at, 

Hat ’s  Ketty  g’sa’t 
Se  daet  sel’  Yohr  mich  heir’e! 

Sel’  war  en’  Yohr, 

E’n  gold’nes  Yohr, — 

So  kommt  m’r  ’s  in  der  Sinn, 

Als  ich  alle’ 

Bei  'm  Schock  do  steh 
Un’  rothe  Kolbe  fin’. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  RED 
EAR. 


Reprinted  from  The  Ledger  Monthly,  N.  Y., 
by  special  permission. 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  sun  goes  down 
Behind  the  town, 

And  the  night  draws  slowly  near, 
Old  and  forlorn, 

I  husk  my  corn, 

And*  I  find  the  bright  red  ear. 

And  back  to  me 
Conies  the  husking  bee, 

When  I  was  the  buck  of  all  blades, 
With  the  pride  of  a  peer 
When  I  found  the  red  ear, 

And  took  my  choice  of  the  maids. 

Oh!  then  was  the  day 
When  life  went  gay, 

With  a  song  and  a  laugh  and  a 
glance; 

And  the  old  brown  fiddle 
Sang  “Down  the  middle,” 

When  I  led  Sally  to  dance. 

i 

»  — 

There  was  never  a  fear, 

Nor  a  frown,  nor  a  tear, 

In  that  time  of  hope  and  bliss, 

In  the  golden  year 
When  I  found  a  red  ear 
That  gave  me  Sally  to  kiss. 

k 

She  thought  it  was  play, 

And  she  tripped  away; 

But  she  rode  home  by  my  side; 
And  I  up  and  I  said, 

That,  living  or  dead, 

I’d  have  no  other  for  bride. 
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Jetz’  doch,  O,  well! 

Als  ich  do  steh 

Seuftz'  ich  zum  Welsch-ICorn 
Laub, — 

Ich  seuftz’,  “Ach  je!” 

Den  ich  bin  alle’ 

Un’  mei’  Liebste  ruht  im  Grab! 


Alas  and  alack! 

They  can  never  come  back, 
Those  days  that  were  all  our  own, 
For  Sally  now  sleeps 
Where  the  willow-tree  weeps 
And  I  husk  the  corn — alone. 


Copyright,  IttiKt,  by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  X.  Y. 
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DER  ALT  KERCH-HOF. 


Es  geht  dem  Hiwwel  nuf  en  Weg 
An  en  besondrer  Ort; 

So  viele  Pilger  gehn  den  Weg, 

Er  g'mohnt  em  an  en  Drauersteg; 
Komm,  haer  emohl  mei  Wort. 

Doh  seht  mer  bio  un  weise  Schtee, 
Bei  schtille  schaene  Baem, 

Wie  Dodesgleeder  in  dem  Schnee; 
Doh  schlofe  Mensche,  gross  un 
glee, 

Sis  niemand  doh  daheem. 

Lange,  lange  Jahre  z’rick 
War  schon  am  Binebusch,  jo, 

En  Gottes-acker,  in  dem  Schtick; 
So  is  der  Dod  en  Himmelsbrick, 
Inzwische  dort  un  doh. 

Wie  viele  Leichte  in  der  zeit, 

An  dieser  heilgen  Erd, 

Von  alte  un  von  junge  Leit, 

Aus  dieser  Gegend  naegscht  un 
weit, 

Hen  diese  Schtadt  vermehrd! 

Hut  viele  Dhraene  dieser  Grund, 
Im  Schnee  un  griene  Gras, 

In  mancher  bittrer  Drauer-schtund, 
Als  drickte  Jammer  aus  dem  Mund, 
Zerbroche  wie  en  Glas. 


SPRUECHE. 

FRIEDRICK  RUCKERT. 

Aus  bitteren  Meeren  zieht 
Die  Sonne  susses  Wasser; 

So  zieh  auch  Liebe  du 
Aus  Herzen  deiner  Hasser! 

Am  Abend  wird  man  klug 
Fiir  den  vergangenen  Tag, 
Doch  niemals  klug  genug 
Fiir  den  der  kommen  mag. 

Wenn  du  Gott  wolltest  Dank 
Fur  jede  Lust  erst  sagen, 

Du  fandest  gar  nicht  Zeit, 

Noch  iiber  Weh  zu  klagen. 


Dheel  hen  sogar  net  mohl  en 
Schtee, 

Dass  mer  sie  kenne  kann, 

Kann  Schrifte  aw  net  lese  meh; 

O,  Denk  mohl  dra,  es  duht  em  weh; 
So  geht’s  bal  jeder  Mann! 

Des  Wetter  zehrt  die  schwache 
Maerk, 

Un  niederlegt  des  Grab, 

Es  is  net  viel  an  Menschewerk, 

Un  is  die  Lieb  net  rein  un  Schtaerk,. 
Vergesst  mer  leicht  den  Staub. 

Dann  reisst  der  Blug  vielleicht  aw 
noch 

Doh  iwwer  em  sie  Haus; 

Die  Leit  sin  so  im  Gscheftejoch, 
Mer  kann  kaum  ruhe  in  seim  Loch,. 
’S  geht  alles  driwwer  naus. 

Wann  nur  die  Seel  im  Himmel  is,. 

Dann  hut  sie  siessie  Freid, 

Dort  is  ken  Sind  un  Schlangebiss, 
Sie  blieht  wie  Blume  inrer  Wiss, 
Sie  fiehlt  ken  Hass  un  Neid. 

Falle  dann  aw  die  Schtee  zu  Sand,. 

Un  geht  der  Name  ab, 

Ward  Kerchof  aw  des  Bauersland, 
So  hen  mer  doch  en  bessrer  Stand,. 
Dorch  Jesu  Hirtenstab. 

A.  S. 

PROVERBS. 

TRANSLATED  BY  P.  C.  C. 

From  briny  seas  the  sun 
Draws  only  purest  waters; 

May  you,  akin,  draw  love 

From  hearts  of  thine  own  haters. 

Full  wisdom  comes  at  night 
For  the  just  closing  day; 

Yet  never  so  wise,  quite, 

As  lights  up  morrow’s  way. 

If  thou  wouldst  first  thank  God 
For  each  good  He  bestows, 

Thou  couldst  not  find  the  time 
To  murmur  of  thy  woes. 


QUAINT  EPITAPHS. 
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QUAINT  AND  HUMOROUS  EPITAPHS. 

MOST  people  the  old-fashioned  country  graveyard 
has  but  a  weird  interest.  To  many  it  is  a  solemn 
and  dreary  monitor  of  decay  and  death.  For  some 
it  is  peopled  with  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  The  an¬ 
tiquarian  finds  in  its  regular  rows  of  stone-marked 
tombs  most  excellent  chronological  records — each 
row  a  page,  torn  from  the  ledger  of  local  history 
and  genealogy.  For  the  reflecting  student,  poet  or 
wit,  it  holds  “sermons  in  stones,”  immortal  elegies 
or  pages  of  comic  quaintness  and  downright  humor. 
For  any  or  all  of  these  objects,  give  me,  especially 
in  the  season  of  falling  leaves,  those  “sad  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  days”  of  autumn — the  antiquated,  rural 
“God's  acre,”  while  the  more  aesthetic  or  senti¬ 
mental  may  visit  the  modern  and  well-kept  city  cemetery,'  with  its  im¬ 
posing  monumental  shafts  and  gracefully-lettered  epitaphs. 

Scores  of  times  has  the  writer  returned  from  some  such  neglected 
spot  of  sepulture,  where 

‘'The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,” 

to  find  his  note-book  well  filled  with  the  copied  sentiment  of  quaintness 
or  ludicrously  lavish  effusions  of  praise  for  some  virtue  “interred  with 
the  bones”  that  have  long  ago  mouldered  beneath  the  chiseled  stone, 
which  stood  as  sentinel  and  tablet,  and  from  which  these  transcripts  were 
made.  It  is  his  present  purpose  to  impart  the  information  thus  gained, 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  the  beguiling  voice  that  shall  occasionally  lure 
the  reader  into  these  dreamy  or  dreary  by-ways  of  the  buried  past. 

In  these  reproductions  of  tomb-stone  lore,  the  writer  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  task;  nor  does  he  open  the  sacred  book,  with  its 
leaves  of  engraven  stone,  in  any  irreverent  spirit.  He  well  remembers 
that  every  tablet  contains  tracings  of  the  tenderest  affection,  the  story 
of  what  the  stern  Finger  of  God  has  decreed  and  the  dull  chisel  of  the 
sculptor  has  outlined.  And  hence  he  never  invades  this  holy  precinct, 
where  is  kept  in  stone  a  community’s  tally-sheet  of  death  without  feel¬ 
ings  of  solemnity.  And  this  reverent  attitude  is  maintained  until  it  is 
disarmed  by  the  funny  rhymster,  or  the  sentimental  chronicler  himself. 
As  we  take  our  specimens  from  a  wide  field  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
discrimination  against  any  class  or  locality. 

Beginning  with  our  earliest  American  graveyards,  the  following  epi¬ 
taphs  have  been  copied.  From  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  we  culled 
this  from  a  young  child's  tomb-stone: 

“He  glanced  into  our  world  to  see 
A  sample  of  our  miserie.” 
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Another  reads: 

“To  the  memory  of  four  children  aged  respectively  36 — 21 — 17  &  2  yrs. 

Stop,  traveler  and  shed  a  tear 
Upon  the  fate  of  children  dear.” 

We  give  a  few  more: 

“F.  W.  Jackson,  obit.  Mch.  23,  1797 
1  y.,  7  dys. 

Heaven  knows  what  man 
He  might  have  made.  But  we 
He  died  a  most  rare  boy.” 


“Tabitha  Plaskett  1807. 

(Written  by  herself) 

Adieu,  vain  world,  I’ve  seen  enough  of  thee; 

And  I  am  careless  what  thou  sayest  of  me; 

Thy  smiles  I  wish  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear 
I  am  now  at  rest,  my  head  lies  quiet  here.” 

The  following  epitaphs  are  copied  from  stones  in  Copp’s  Hill  Burial 
Ground,  Boston.  The  first  shows  a  suggestive  name  for  a  wife. 

“Thomas,  son  of  David  Capp  and 
Obedience,  His  wife. 

Aged  2  years  &  3  quarters 
Dyed  July  ye  25,  1678.” 

“James  Seward 

Grandson  of  James  and  Catharine  Seward 
Obit  Sept.  22d  1792. 

Aetat  6  months, 

He  bore  a  lingering  sickness  with  patience 
And  met  the  King  of  Terrors  with  a  smile.” 
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“Mrs  Ammey  Hunt,  who  died  1769 
at  age  of  40. 

A  sister  of  Sarah  Lucas  lyeth  here, 

Whom  I  did  love  most  dear; 

And  now  her  soul  hath  took  its  flight, 

And  bid  her  spightful  foes  good-night.” 

In  memory  of 
Betsy. 

Wife  of  David  Darling,  died 
March  23,  1809 
Ae.  43. 

She  was  the  mother  of  17  children,  and 
around  her  lies  12  of  them  and  two  were' 
lost  at  sea. — Brother  Sextons. 

Please  leave  a  clear  birth  for  me  by 
this  stone.” 

Alas!  poor  Sexton  Darling’s  kind  request  was  not  observed,  for  he  lies 
buried  far  removed  from  his  Betsy. 

On  Mary  Huntley's  stone  is  found  this  rhyme  to  which  some  wag 
added  the  appendix: 

“Stop  here  my  friend  and  cast  an  eye, 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me.” 


"To  follow  you  I’m  not  content 
L'nless  I  know  which  way  you  went." 

From  the  early  Dutch  burial  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
we  plucked  these  rare  specimens.  From  old  Sleepy  Hollow: 

“Hier  Lye  Her  Lighnam  van 
Abm.  Martlinghs 
Gebohren  Den  7  Sept,  1693 
Endes  Overleeden  Den  22  April,  1761 

Oiv  Zuude  67  Jaren,  7  Maenden  en  iv  Dagen.” 

• 

"Here  lyes  the  Body  of  James  Barnerd, 

Who  departed  this  life  the  4th  of  March  1768, 

In  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

The  Boisterous  Winds  and  Neptunes 
Waves,  have  Tost  me  to  and  Fro; 

By  God’s  decree  you  Plainly  see 
I  am  Harboured  here  Below.” 
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From  Red  Hook  comes  this: 

“Here  lies  a  woman  of  good  fame 
Jane  S.  Simmons  was  her  name 
She  used  to  feed  the  poor  with  bread 
And  now  she’s  numbered  with  the  dead.” 

We  know  that  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  as  early  as  1729,  his  own  epi¬ 
taph,  but  cannot  tell  whether  it  has  anywhere  been  engraven.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  chiseled  on  his  flat  gravestone  in  the  old  Christ  Church 
burial  grounds  on  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  where  his  body  sleeps.  But 
we  quote  it  here  as  characteristic  of  the  man,  showing  the  man’s  quaint 
humor  and  strong  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body. 

“The  Body 
of 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Printer 

(Like  the  Cover  of  an  old  Book, 

Its  contents  torn  out 
And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 
lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will,  as  he  believes,  appear  once  more, 

In  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edition, 

Corrected  and  Amended 
By 

The  Author.” 

Pennsylvania  polyglot  settlers  and  their  descendants  have  all  preserved 
their  national  characteristics  in  the  tomb-stone  inscriptions  of  their  early 
Bead.  In  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  burial  grounds  of  Derry,  Pa.,  we 
found  a  stone  of  a  Mrs.  Catharine  Steel,  “who  in  her  life-time  raised  19 
orphan  children”  and  who  is  made  thus  to  soliloquize  at  death: 

“Death,  thou  has  Conquered  me,  and  by  thy  Dart  I’m  slain 
But  Christ  hath  Conquered  thee,  and  I  will  rise  again.” 

Another  epitaph  in  same  grounds  reads  thus: 

“Under  this  stone  lies  entombed  James  Campbell's  dust  you  see, 

Who  was  as  healthy  and  as  strong  as  many  that  may  be. 

But  now  by  death,  whom  all  devours,  is  laid  up  in  his  cell  * 
With  crawling  worms  and  Reptiles  base  He  is  obliged  to  dwell. 
You  that  these  lines  do  look  upon,  may  also  call  to  mind 
That  death  will  be  your  certain  fate,  therefore  improve  your  time.” 

A  son  of  Erin,  interred  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  sleeps  securely  under¬ 
neath  the  following  minute  account  of  his  nativity: 

“Here  lieth  the  body  of  Henry  Barlow,  a  native  of  Ireland,  County  of 
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Terry,  Parish  of  Tam,  Laughin-fur-Lagan,  and  the  town  of  Belly  Kelly, 
who  departed  this  life  June  14,  1842." 

Not  far  from  same  place  sleeps  a  sister  in  descent,  whose  epitaph  ends 
with  the  words:  “Let  her  R.  I.  P.”  meaning  of  course  (Requiescat  in 
pace)  rest  in  peace. 

The  most  ludicrous  epitaph  in  German  (though  this  class  is  usually 
most  devout  in  its  tomb-stone  lore)  we  found  in  the  Lancaster  county 
Swamp  Church  yard,  where  many  Swabians  originally  settled.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  to  some  wag  of  a  rhymster  was  entrusted  the  task  of  compos¬ 
ing  these  humorously  appropriate  lines,  found  on  the  gravestone  of  a 
tender  child  by  the  name  of  Ochs  (Ox): 

“Hier  liegt  ein  Kleines  Oechselein 
Dem  alten  Ochs  sein  soehnelein; 

Der  liebe  Gott  hat  nicht  gewollt 
Dass  er  ein  Ochsen  werden  sollt.” 

Translation: 

“Here  lies  a  little  baby  ox 
A  son  of  elder  Mr.  Ox. 

The  dear  Lord  did  not  intend 

The  child  its  life  as  ox  should  spend.” 

The  above,  however,  is  on  a  par  only  with  the  bishop’s  suggestion,  who 
with  a  circle  of  friends  once  visited  a  brother  minister’s  wife’s  grave,  on 
whose  tomb-stone  the  mournful  husband  had  engraved  these  sad  words: 

“The  Light  of  my  House  has  gone  out." 

but  who  shortly  after  had  married  a  second  wife.  This  latter  action  was 
discussed  by  the  party  as  rather  inconsistent  with  the  sentiment  engraved 
on  the  first  wife’s  tomb,  when  the  bishop  interrupted  by  saying  it  was 
perfectly  consistent,  for,  as  he  remarked:  “Rather  than  sit  in  the  dark 
he  struck  another  match.” 

In  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  upon  a  soldier’s  tomb  is  inscribed  this  line: 

“Waiting  for  further  orders." 

reminding  one  of  Hiram  Golf,  the  Scotch  shoemaker's  significant  epi¬ 
taph: 

“A  shoemaker  by  the  grace  of  God.” 

As  this  latter  leads  11s  across  the  sea,  we  will  close  our  article  with  a 
few  more  quotations  from  abroad.  These  lines  are  from  Bickleigh: 

“Here  lie  I  at  the  chancel  door, 

Here  lie  I  because  I’m  poor. 

The  further  in,  the  more  you  pay. 

But  here  lie  I  as  hot  as  they.” 
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These  from  Bideford: 

‘“The  wedding  day  appointed  was, 

And  wedding  clothes  provided; 

But  ere  the  day  did  come,  alas! 

He  sickened  and  he  died,  did." 

The  following  is  from  Exeter,  England: 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Captain  Tully, 

Aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years  fully; 

And  threescore  years  before  as  mayor, 

The  sword  of  this  city  he  did  bear, 

Nine  of  his  wives  do  with  him  lie, 

So  shall  the  tenth  when  she  doth  die.’’ 

As  a  finale  we  copy  the  epitaph  of  Elihu  Yale,  founder  of  our  Yale 
University,  whose  body  is  buried  in  Wrexham  Cathedral,  North  Wales. 
Following  lines  grace  his  tomb-stone: 

“Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Africa  traveled  and  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived;  in  London  dead. 

Much  good,  some  ill  he  did,  so  hopes  all’s  even 
And  that  his  soul  thro  mercy’s  gone  to  heaven. 

You  that  survive  and  read  this  tale  take  care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 

Where  blest  in  peace  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  silent  dust.’’ 

P.  c.  c 

P.  S. — If  readers  will  kindly  send  in  collections  of  quaint  epitaphs  they 
may  have  in  hand,  a  page  or  two  of  them  may  be  added  as  spicy  dessert 
to  the  quarterly  feasts  of  antiquarian  lore  spread  by  this  magazine. — 
Editor. 


The  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  has  just  issued  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  paper  (illustrated),  on  “The  Old  Cider  Mill,”  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Heil¬ 
man,  of  Heilman  Dale,  which  it  has  for  sale  through  its  secretary,  who 
happens  to  be  also  the  author  of  said  paper. 


It  is  getting  to  be  a  common  thing  to  hold  family  reunions.  Year  by 
year  the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  have  become  interested  in 
their  family-tree  and  genealogical  records.  We  regret  that  we  were  not 
permitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  invitations  to  attend  the  reunions  held 
by  the  Schock  family  at  Kreamer,  Snyder  county,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  of  the  DeLong  family  held  September  6th  at  Hancock,  Berks 
county,  Pa.  Our  columns  are  open  to  any  concise  summary  of  either 
genealogy  or  important  proceeding  that  may  have  transpired  at  these 
ga  htrings. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

Pennsylvania-Germandom. 


HISTORIC  HARRISBURG. 


■j  ^  E  ARE  taking  our  pilgrimages  out  from,  and  back  to.  town 
til  centers.  Our  capital  city  has  been  the  pivotal  hub  around 
which  our  historic  automobile  has  hitherto  wheeled.  We  shall 
in  our  next  leave  this  nerve  ganglion,  this  concentered  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  and  strike  out  for  another  such  a  life-center  of  our  State,  where  the 
Pennsylvania-German  has  made  history  and  added  a  preponderating 
weight  in  the  moulding  of  events.  Before  taking  final  leave  of  this  first- 
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chosen  town,  we  must  take  our  readers  through  its  own  st~ee  s  and  point 
out  a  few  ancient  landmarks  and  chat  of  its  important  everts.  But  tor 
this  task  we  could  find  no  one  better  suited  and  informed  than  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  the  capital  city,  the  recognized  historian  of  the 
State,  long  the  State  Librarian,  an  interested  reader  of  this  magazine 
and  a  full-blooded  Pennsylvania-German  at  that— Dr.  Wm.  H.  Egle.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  information  was  originally  penned  to  guide 
that  host  of  Christian  Endeavor  pilgrims  through  its  highways,  which 
met  here  in  State  Convention  two  years  ago.  This  is  modified  to  suit 
present  date.  Before  introducing  Dr.  Egle  let  me  call  attention  to  a 
few  facts  and  important  buildings  and  shafts  not  mentioned  by  him. 
First  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  city  has  entertained  many  illustrious 
visitors  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Few  presidents  have  not  stopped 
here  or  traveled  through.  Among  foreigners  we  name  the  Marquis  La- 
favette.  Prince  DeToinville  a^d  Ccmt  de  Pans,  of  France;  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  George  Whitefield  (in  1740.  before  it  was  a  town),  and  the  in¬ 
imitable  story  writer,  Charles  Dickens,  of  England.  The  latter  drove 
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through  the  ‘‘Camel-Back”  bridge,  coming  from  Baltimore,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  of  it  in  his  “American  Notes”:  “We  crossed  the  river  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  roofed  and  covered  in  on  all  sides,  and  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  It  was  profoundly  dark,  perplexed  with  great  beams  crossing 
and  recrossing  it  at  every  possible  angle,  and  through  the  broad  chinks 
and  crevices  in  the  floor  the  rapid  river  gleamed  far  down  below  like  a 
legion  of  eyes.  We  had  no  lamps  and  as  the  horses  stumbled  and 
floundered  through  this  place  toward  the  distant  speck  of  light  it  seemed 
interminable.  I  really  could  not  persuade  myself  as  we  rumbled  heavily 
on,  filling  the  bridge  with  the  hollow  noises — and  held  down  my  head 
to  save  it  from  the  rafters  above — but  that  I  was  in  a  painful  dream.” 

We  mention  also  the  fine  monuments  and  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Hartranft,  on  the  Capitol  Park  grounds,  and  the  soldiers’  memorial  ob¬ 
elisk  on  State  street.  The  State  Arsenal  and  the  old  Bethel  church  on 
Fourth  street,  where  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  the  founder  of  the 
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‘‘Church  of  God”  sect,  commonly  known  as  the  Winebrennarians,  in 
1830,  laid  the  foundations  of  this  denomination  of  Christian  believers, 
are  buildings  worthy  a  visit.  But  now  let  us  hear  Dr.  Egle  tell  his  brief 
story  of  “A  Century  of  Harrisburg”: 

In  five  years  from  this  day  of  grace,  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  the 
people  of  Harrisburg  may  have  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  location  of  the  first  settler  on  its  present 
site.  In  the  history  of  the  old  world,  the  story  of  two  centuries  would 
scarcely  appear  as  eventful  as  the  incidents  which  have  transpired  during 
that  same  length  of  time  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Traders’  post  at  Paxtang  and  Harris’ 
Ferry,  down  to  the  Harrisburg  of  the  present  year.  A  resume,  therefore, 
of  affairs,  covering  that  period  of  time,  would  take  up  more  space  than 
the  few  pages  allotted  to  their  narration. 

Of  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  first  John  Harris — of  his  adventures 
among  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  and  of  their  attempt  made  to  burn  him 
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at  the  stake  (from  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  supply  them  with  rum) — 
of  the  Indian  treaties  held  at  Harris’  Ferry,  and  the  perilous  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  and  Indian  War, — the  writer  would  dearly  love  to  re¬ 
count;  but  these  records  can  be  found  in  the  various  histories  pertaining 
to  this  locality.  Next  to  Philadelphia,  Harris’  Ferry  was  more  widely 
known  for  many  years  in  Pennsylvania’s  early  history  than  any  other 
point  in  the  State.  Not  that  it  was  the  “jumping-off”  place,  but  then, 
as  now,  it  was  on  the  great  highway  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West;  and  more  charmingly  situated  than  any  other 
city  or  town  lying  between  the  eastern  borders  of  Maine  and  the  Golden 
Gate  of  California.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  here  even  for  a  brief 
space  of  time,  a  traveler  though  he  may  be,  but  expresses  his  thankful¬ 
ness  upon  returning  when  he  sees  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  city  upon  its  banks.  And  so  it  is  with  a  warm  love  for  the  locality 
we  dwell  in,  that  we  essay  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  who 
has  come  among  us,  a  brief  outline  of  the  events  of  a  century. 

Of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  who  entered  this  beautiful  valley, 
Scotch-Irish  as  well  as  German-Swiss ; — of  their  patriotic  services  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  there  is  much  which  might  be  described. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  upon  the  eve  of  the  Revolutionary  strug¬ 
gle,  this  entire  section  was  outspoken  for  independence,  and  the  resolves 
which  the  inhabitants  passed  as  early  as  1774  were  far  more  notable  in 
their  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  and  duty,  than  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  colonies;  and,  had  these  same  resolutions  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  participants  would  have  been 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  those  near-sighted  writers  who  seek  to  push  the 
services  of  every  other  portion  of  our  country  to  the  rear.  What  can  be 
more  patriotic  than  this:  “That  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  attempting 
to  force  unjust  laws  upon  us  by  the  strength  of  arms,  our  cause  we  leave 
to  heaven  and  our  rifles.”  The  people  were  ripe  for  Revolution.  They 
were  never  hesitating  or  doubting  when  their  liberties  were  at  stake,  and 
this  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  for  a  century 
or  more,  echoing  and  re-echoing  down  the  corridors  of  time,  until  the 
present  war  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

No  sooner  was  peace  declared,  than  John  Harris,  son  of  the  Indian 
trader,  perfected  his  proposals  for  the  founding  of  the  town  which  now 
bears  his  name.  In  1784  these  proposals  were  issued,  and  to  him  the 
State  and  county,  and  the  municipality,  were  indebted  for  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  land  reserved  for  public  uses  forever.  It  is  more  than  probable 
due  to  the  first  that  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  was  located  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  as  the  act  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  recites  that 
“the  buildings  shall  be  erected  on  land  belonging  to  the  State.”  In  1785 
all  these  rights  were  confirmed,  the  county  of  Dauphin  was  erected,  and 
Harrisburg  made  the  county-seat.  Citizens  from  most  of  the  eastern 
counties  located  at  the  county  town.  Two  years  after  an  English  traveler 
westward  notes  that  the  “town  contained  about  five  hundred  houses, 
chiefly  of  brick.”  From  that  beginning  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  at 
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the  present  time  the  population  is  almost  eighty  thousand,  which  includes 
the  contiguous  villages  of  Steelton,  Penbrook,  and  others  lying  nearest 
thereto. 

From  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  town  (1785),  down  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Harrisburg  as  a  permanent  seat  of  State  Government,  much  might 
be  said  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  internal  improvements, — of  the  attempts  to  make  the 
Susquehanna  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  the  building  of  the  turnpikes 
leading  to  the  Ohio.  Possibly  the  great  event  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  town,  was  the  presence  of  President  Washington  on  his  way  to  Car¬ 
lisle  and  the  westward,  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Whiskey  Insurrection 
of  1794. 

In  i8co  Harrisburg  had  a  population  of  less  than  fifteen  hundred,  and 
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yet  it  was  considered  a  thriving  town.  There  were  no  bridges  across  the 
river,  but  the  ferry  below  the  island  and  one  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
island  sufficed  to  convey  across  the  Susquehanna  the  vast  number  of 
people  and  teams  en  route  for  the  western  portion  of  the  State  and  the 
then  far  West,  beyond  the  Alleghenies.  It  was  not  until  1817  that  a 
bridge  was  erected  over  the  Susquehanna.  The  portion  of  it  extending 
from  the  island  to  the  western  shore  of  the  river  remains,  and  is  yet  used 
for  travel  eighty  years  after  its  erection.  It  is  named  not  inappropriately, 
the  “Camel-back.”  For  a  wooden  structure,  this  is  certainly  remarkable. 
As  stated  before,  with  the  advent  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
departments  of  the  Government,  the  town  began  to  put  on  airs,  and  it 
has  been  putting  them  on  ever  since.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  capitol  building,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the 
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31st  of  May,  1819.  It  was  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Legislature; — and  this  was  the  building  accidentally  destroy¬ 
ed  by  fire  on  the  2d  of  February,  1897. 

Just  as  Harrisburg  became  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  war  with  England, 
in  1812,  was  declared.  It  again  became  the  rendezvous  of  American 
patriots,  and  the  sons  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German-Swiss  of  this  lo¬ 
cality  served  in  that  war  with  distinction. 

In  1839  the  Whig  National  Convention,  which  nominated  William 
Henry  Harrison  for  President  of  the  United  States  and  John  Tyler.  Vice- 
President,  was  held  in  the  then  unfinished  Lutheran  Church  on  Fourth 
street.  Always  a  notable  convention  city,  it  was  the  only  National  po¬ 
litical  convention  ever  held  in  Harrisburg.  Its  nominees  were  elected. 

In  1845,  when  the  war  with  Mexico  became  a  fact,  Harrisburg  sent  to 
that  war  one  of  the  best  military  companies  that  was  ever  organized; 
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and  they  kept  up  the  martial  reputation  of  their  ancestors.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  erected  a  handsome  monument  upon 
the  public  grounds  to  the  memory  of  the  Pennslyvania  soldiers  who 
fought  in  that  war.  This  monument  is  located  to  the  south  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  is  considered  architecturally  one  of  the  handsomest  mon¬ 
uments  in  the  country.  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  that  war, 
afterwards,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  Harrisburg,  and 
was  welcomed  in  behalf  of  its  citizens,  by  Robert  Harris,  son  of  the 
Founder.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  of  England,  was  in  Harrisburg  in  i860, 
and  was  cordially  invited  to  be  seated  in  the  chair  occupied  by  John 
Hancock  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  22(1  of  February,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President-elect  of  the 
United  States,  visited  Harrisburg,  and  was  received  with  great  eclat  by 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  authorities.  Four  years  afterward  his  re¬ 
mains  lay  in  state  in  the  old  capitol  building,  where  on  the  first  memor¬ 
able  occasion,  his  voice  had  been  heard  in  counseling  union  and  peace. 
But  war  came — and  he  was  the  great  martyr  to  the  Union  cause. 

When  the  great  Civil  War  opened,  Harrisburg  being  the  Capital  of 
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the  State,  became  the  theatre  of  much  of  interest  connected  therewith. 
It  was  here  that  the  first  encampment  of  volunteers  (Camp  Curtin)  in 
any  of  the  Northern  States  was  established.  Harrisburg  sent  into  the 
field  more  soldiers  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  events  which  transpired  during  those  four  years  of  struggle  for 
Union  supremacy,  it  is  not  the  writer’s  province  to  speak.  Then,  as 
now,  Harrisburg  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  Union. 

When  peace  came,  business  revived,  and  Harrisburg  became  gradually 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  inland  cities  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  central  position,  railroad  commu¬ 
nication,  convenience  to  iron  and  steel,  surrounded  by  a  remarkable  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  on  in  its 
prosperous  career.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  it  is  in  a 
healthful  location,  and  the  mortality  rates  are  less  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  United  States  of  over  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  abundance  of 
good  schools,  plentiful  markets,  and  a  citizenship  cultured  and  enter¬ 
prising. 

Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity  cannot  boast  of  ancient  edifices,  hoary  with 
age,  but  there  are  some  spots  around  which  cluster  historical  incidents, 
and  which  to  the  sight-seer  are  worth  visiting.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  the  river  front  and  alongside  of  the  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  railroad  bridge,  is  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  by  John 
Harris  in  1734.  It  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Kelso  Ferry 
House,  and  although  the  memorable  flood  of  1889  destroyed  some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  old  structure,  it  yet  remains  in  almost  its  original  state.  It 
is  the  oldest  house  erected  west  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Six  miles  below  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  overlooking  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  York  hills,  is  the  residence  of  Col.  James  Burd,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  provincial  times.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Loyalhanna,  which  forever  checked  the  French  conquests  on  the  Ohio, 
compelling  them  to  destroy  their  fort  and  withdraw  into  Canada.  Had 
this  hero  lived  in  any  of  the  Colonies  save  Pennsylvania, — and  this 
battlefield  on  Pennsylvania  soil  and  won  by  a  Pennsylvanian,  transpired 
anywhere  else  in  America,  statutes  and  tablets  would  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  same.  The  house  alluded  to  was  built  nearly  fifteen 
years  before  the  Revolution,  and  although  it  has  in  recent  years  been 
modernized,  it  presents  in  the  main  a  good  example  of  Provincial  man¬ 
sions  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  (This  home  and  grave  were  visited  in 
our  last.  Ed.) 

Two  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  adjoining  its  limits,  is  old  Paxtang 
Church,  memorable  and  hallowed  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Within 
the  shadow  of  its  walls  rest  the  remains  of  Parson  Elder;  of  John  Harris, 
the  founder  of  Harrisburg;  of  William  Maclay,  first  Senator  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  Pennsylvania;  with  a  host  of  others  prominent  in  the 
early  settlement  and  in  the  various  wars  in  this  locality.  No  other  spot 
in  our  entire  land  is  more  worthy  a  visit  than  old  Paxtang  Church  and 
graveyard.  (Seen  in  our  first  issue.  Ed.) 

Ten  miles  east  of  Paxtang  is  old  Derry  Memorial  Church,  with  its 
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grass-grown  God’s  acre,  in  which  rest  the  remains  of  thousands  of  the 
early  Scotch-Irish  settlement. 

Ten  miles  northwest  of  Derry  are  the  remains  of  another  old  church, 
around  which  cluster  many  historical  incidents.  The  church  itself  has 
disappeared,  but  one  can  read  in  the  graveyard  the  names  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  in  military  and  civil  affairs  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

At  Middletown  and  Hummelstown,  as  well  as  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  counties,  may  be  found  a  number  of  memorials  of  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss  settlement,  and  especially  in  the  first  two  towns  mentioned 
are  to  be  found  churches  erected  over  a  century  ago,  and  graveyards 
adjoining,  within  which  lie  the  remains  of  many  who  in  their  day  and 
generation  served  the  Church  and  State  faithfully  and  well. 

At  the  foot  of  Peter’s  Mountain,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance,  as 
the  sight-seer  passes  across  the  People’s  Bridge,  are  the  remains  in  pret¬ 
ty  good  condition  of  the  residence  of  Peter  Allen,  for  whom  the  moun- 
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tain  was  named,  which  house  was  in  existence  when  the  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster  was  formed  in  1729.  From  that  point,  passing  along  the  river 
side  to  the  city,  the  tourist  is  presented  with  glimpses  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  in  America.  One  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  yet 
not  find  more  charming  views  than  are  presented  to  the  eye  within  that 
distance;  and  a  drive  on  the  road  which  winds  along  the  gorgeous  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  will  be  an  event  ever  to  be  remembered  by  any  visitor  to  the 
Capital  City. 

Below  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  bridge,  fronting  the  river,  is 
the  stone  mansion  erected  by  John  Harris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg, 
ten  years  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Within  its  walls  many  notable  people 
have  been  entertained.  Fronting  this  on  the  river  plateau  is  a  small 
enclosure  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  first  John  Harris,  the  Indian 
trader;  as  also  the  remains  of  the  renowned  Indian  Chief  Monacatootha, 
or  Half-King,  who  died  at  Harris’  Ferry  in  October,  1754.  Forty  years 
ago,  in  the  centre  of  the  plot,  was  the  stump  of  an  old  mulberry  tree,  to 
which  the  first  John  Harris  had  been  tied  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
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the  Indians  to  burn  him.  At  the  corner  of  Front  and  South  streets  is 
another  notable  mansion,  the  residence  of  William  Maclay,  first  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  erected  there  a  century  ago, 
and  has  been  in  the  past  fifty  years  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  Capital  City, 
occupied  by  the  Harrisburg  Academy. 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  building  erected  eighty  years 
ago  has  removed  an  interesting  and  historic  edifice,  yet  there  are  other 
portions,  the  departments,  wherein  much  of  interest  may  be  seen.  The 
Executive  building  and  State  Library,  which  were  erected  seven  years 
ago,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  Governor's  reception  room  are  the  por¬ 
traits  of  all  the  Governors  from  the  time  of  William  Penn  down  to  the  last 
Executive.  At  the  head  of  the  stairway  leading  thereto,  is  the ‘‘Flag  Room,” 
in  which  are  safely  secured  the  battle-flags  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  of 
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the  Civil  War.  The  flag  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvaina  Line 
of  the  Revolution  is  here  also  preserved.  Rothermel’s  painting  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  for  which  the  State  paid  the  artist  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  the  Flag  Room.  To  the  rear 
of  the  Executive  building  is  the  State  Library  building  proper,  in  which 
the  State’s  valuable  collection  of  books,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  can  be  referred  to.  Between  this  building 
and  the  new  capitol  building  which  is  now  being  constructed,  is  the  Land 
Department — Office  of  Internal  Affairs.  This  building  contains  many 
documents  and  papers  of  exceeding  value  and  interest.  To  the  north  of 
the  new  capitol  building  is  another  building,  in  which  may  be  found 
various  offices  connected  with  the  State  Government.  This  with  the 
Land  Department  Building  is  what  remains  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
State  Capitol  erected  in  1819-20.  These  in  time  will  be  removed  and 
others  erected  so  as  to  conform  with  the  general  plan  of  the  new  capitol. 
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With  the  foregoing  brief  summary  of  events  and  places  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg  and  vicinity,  it  may  be  stated  in  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
other  place  where  visitors  receive  warmer  greetings  and  greater  hospi¬ 
tality  shown  them  than  in  Harrisburg.  Harrisburg  has  always  been 
synonymous  with  the  word,  W-E-L-C-O-M-E. 
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As  this  number  presents  the  biographical  sketch  of  Rev.  Michael 
Schlatter,  it  may, be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that  in  the  Library 
of  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  is  preserved  the  original  cer¬ 
tificate  given  by  Mr.  Schlatter  attesting  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Nicolaus 
Hansecker,  a  noted  character  of  Revolutionary  fame.  It  reads  as  follows: 

LECTORI  BENEVOLO  SALUTEM. 

I  do  certify  that  Nicolaus  Hausecker,  of  Germantown 
Township,  Philadelphia  County,  Bachelor,  and  Cathrin  Elis¬ 
abeth  Guth,  of  said  place,  Spinster,  were  lawfully  joined 

together  in  Holy  Matrimony  on - the  tenth - Day  of 

June - in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Seven 

Hundred  and  Fifty-eight. 

Given  in  Germantown  township,  Philadelphia  county. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal. 

(L.S.)  Michael  Schlatter, 

Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  also  a  legal  paper  in  the  same  depository  showing  that  Mr. 
(Hausecker's  widow  filed  claims  in  court  for  damages  sustained  by  a  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property  valued  at  1,136  pounds  sterling,  which  was  located 
in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  which  Congress  had  confiscated  and  sold  because 
of  Mr.  H.’s  turning  into  a  traitorous  Tory. 

In  Rosengarten’s  “The  German  Soldiers  in  the  Wars  of  the  U.  S.” 
(p.  103)  we  learn  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  H.  was 
colonel  of  the  4th  Reg.  in  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne’s  Battalion,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  afterwards  his  com¬ 
mand  was  given  to  Weltener.  This  may  account  for  his  traitorous  atti¬ 
tude  later  and  the  course  by  Congress.  That  he  was  a  resident  and 
property  owner  in  Lebanon  county  before  the  Revolution  is  evident 
from  old  deeds  on  record. 


Rev.  Dr.  M.  Sheeleigh,  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  a  noted  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  antiquarian  and  local  historian,  as  well  as  a  famous  author, 
editor  and  poet  and  an  honored  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  passed 
peacefully  to  his  eternal  rest  on  July  15th,  aged  78  years. 
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Quaint  Corners  There  are  many  ways  of  visiting  a  large  city — socially, 
in  commercially,  Educationally,  recreationally  and  histor- 

Philadelphia,  ically.  The  motive  decides  what  the  sight-seer  will 

really  behold.  A  social  visit  leads  to  a  city’s  homes,  its  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  parlors  and  clubrooms  it  may  be.  It  acquaints  one  with  its 
leaders  of  society.  A  commercial  visit  leads  to  the  great  business  marts 
and  trades-men  of  a  city.  An  educational  visitor  will  see  a  city’s  schools 
and  libraries;  a  recreationist,  its  playhouses  and  parks;  while  the  histori¬ 
cal  pilgrim  will  see  its  historical  and  antiquarian  landmarks.  He  only 
will  find,  amid  sky-scrapers  and  great  stores  and  busy  wharves,  the  quaint 
corners  where  the  city’s  founders  and  builders  met  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  noisy,  rushing,  overtowering  and  overshadowing  metropolis. 

It  is  so  with  Philadelphia.  There  is  not  a  day  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  do  not  crowd  its  busy  streets,  wander  through  its 
great  stores  and  corridors  of  its  handsome  railroad  depots  or  take  gen¬ 
eral  tours  of  the  city’s  highways  and  parks.  But  the  few  ever  find  the 
out-of-the-way  corners  where  important  and  illustrious  history  has  been 
made.  And  yet  Philadelphia  abounds  in  these.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
throngs  that  crowd  its  thoroughfare  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care 
about  the  way  this  city  has  punctuated  the  most  glorious  pages  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  Hence  its  landmarks  remain  hidden  and  unknown.  To 
overcome  this  a  volume  has  been  gotten  out  which  is  more  than  guide¬ 
book.  It  is  this,  but  it  is  a  history  besides  and  an  art  gallery  combined. 
For  to  illustrate  the  fifteen  papers  here  dished  up  as  so  many  chapters 
and  covering  506  pages  such  well-known  artists  as  Joseph  Pennell, 
Alice  Barber  and  Chas.  H.  Stephens,  Colin  C.  Cooper,  Jr.,  Walter  M. 
Dunk,  Mary  K.  Trotter,  and  others  have  made  174  sketches  to  bring  to 
us  glimpses  of  these  quaint  places  of  historic  interest  still  hiding  their 
colonial  faces  veiled  by  the  new  19th  century  architectural  vestments  of 
its  familiar  streets.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  suggest  a  pleasanter  and 
more  profitable  way  of  passing  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia  than  to  look 
in  upon  such  old  shrines  and  historic  landmarks  as  its  old  State  House 
and  Carpenter’s  Hall,  its  Betsy  Ross  House,  the  birth-place  of  Old 
Glory,  its  historic  Churches,  Christ,  St.  Peter’s,  Old  Swedes,  or  where 
lie  buried  most  of  the  noted  actors  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
periods,  as  well  as  such  men  as  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  Forest,  the  act¬ 
or,  Decatur,  the  commodore,  Cass,  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.,  Bishop 
White,  Robert  Morris,  John  Penn  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  to  do 
this  and  find  the  pilgrimage  profitable  one  must  know  the  story  of  these 
men  and  places  and  where  to  find  their  still  abiding  theatres  of  action. 
To  all  such  “Quaint  Corners”  will  prove  a  lamp  to  their  feet  an  d  a  light 
to  their  pathway.  It  treats  of  the  city’s  founding  and  building,  of  the 
stormy  days  of  the  Revolution  and  civil  strife  and  its  heroes,  of  its  bene- 
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factors  and  educational  moulders,  of  its  charities  and  its  heraldry,  so 
that  a  visitor  may  walk  again  in  the  days  of  yore  and  chat  with  the 
Penns,  Richard  Peters  and  James  Logan,  Bishop  White  and  Stephen 
Girard,  revolutionists  and  abolitionists,  statesmen  and  scientists  of  every 
period.  We  commend  to  the  prospective  visitor  of  the  “Sylvan  City.’’ 
an  acquaintance  with  its  more  than  centennial  life  by  a  day's  poring  over 
this  charming  volume  in  the  solitude  of  his  home,  previous  to  this  visit. 
John  Wanamaker,  8vo,  506  pp.  75  cts. 


Martin 

Luther. 


Lives  of  the  great  Reformer  have  greatly  multiplied  since 
the  celebration  of  the  quarto-centennial  of  his  birth.  There 
has  revived  quite  a  Reformation  renaissance.  The  theo¬ 
logically  reading  world  has  turned  back  to  cover  again  the  important 
period  of  this  epoch  and  many  a  scholar  has  arisen  to  offer  his  services  in 
guiding  the  studious  searcher  along  the  footprints  of  this  peasant  monk 
Gustav  Freytag’s  work  translated  by  Henry  E.  O.  Heineman,  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  sketch  of  the  German  Reformer,  covering  the  usual  ground, 
but  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  helps  to  make  clear  any  apt  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  the  great  life  that  casts  its  shadow  into  every  age  and 
land  after  four  centuries.  There  are  some  fac-simile  pages  of  old  prints 
and  manuscripts  to  illuminate  the  text,  while  the  more  than  two  dozen 
full-page  portraits  and  picture  reproductions  of  such  old  masters  as 
Cranach,  Lessing,  Konig,  Spagenberg,  etc.,  etc.,  are  simply  superb.  The 
book  is  finely  gotten  up  throughout  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  Small  quarto,  pp.  130.  $1.00. 


American  History  The  laborious  student  and  author  of  our  Germanic 
from  martial  history,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq.,  of 

German  Archives.  Philadelphia,  recently  read  a  paper  of  much  interest 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  the  above  title,  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  reprint  copy  of  which  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge.  It 
brings  together  a  vast  array  of  data  on  this  important  subject,  proving 
that  the  German  libraries  still  hold  many  most  valuable  volumes  of  Mss. 
among  their  archives  on  the  part  the  German  soldier  has  taken  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  For  a  complete  mastery  of  this  subject  this  paper  names  all 
the  available  literature,  and  shows  how  it  has  helped  such  men  as  Gen. 
Stryker  and  others  to  write  their  histories  of  revolutionary  battles  in 
which  the  Hessians  figured.  We  deem  this  paper  a  most  valuable  lexi¬ 
cographical  guide  reflecting  credit  upon  its  painstaking  author. 
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Andrew  Carnegie,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  John  Philip  Sousa  are  three 
men  in  widely  different  walks  of  life  who  contributed  to  “The  Youth’s 
Companion's”  September  issues.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  a  knack  of 
making  any  topic  interesting  that  he  writes  upon,  had  an  article  on 
“Thrift.”  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  upon  “How  to  Understand  China.” 
Mr.  Sousa,  who  is  now  winning  new  laurels  in  the  Old  World,  con¬ 
tributed  “Some  Experiences  of  a  Bandmaster,”  many  of  these  being 
highly  diverting.  The  four  September  numbers  of  “The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion”  are  unusually  rich  in  good  stories. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  issue  of  “The  Saturday  Evening  Post'’  contained  a  notable 
article  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  ex-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed.  It 
gives  the  clearest  account  of  that  body  that  has  ever  been  written.  In 
the  course  of  it,  discussing  the  duties  of  the  Speaker,  he  says:  “The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committees,  either  grand  or  special.  That  duty  devolves 
upon  the  Committee  of  Selection,  which  is  chosen  by  the  House  itself. 
There  remains  to  the  Speaker  only  the  impartial  performance  of  the 
duties  of  a  presiding  officer.  His  deputy,  who  is  also  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  the  Whole,  is  chosen  the  first  time  the  House  goes  into 
Committee  for  Supply.  To  aid  him  in  his  work  by  filling  his  place  when 
weary,  the  Speaker  appoints  five  other  members,  whom  the  Chairman 
may  call  to  the  table  to  perform  his  duties.”  Among  other  notable 
articles  in  this  magazine,  there  has  recently  appeared  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  by  Robert  Shakletcn,  bringing 
in  many  stories  and  incidents  in  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man. 

>jc  >jc 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  this  fall,  the  “Review  of  Reviews’’ 
is  at  its  best  in  presenting  a  great  scope  of  material  in  compact  form. 
The  August  and  September  numbers  are  full  of  articles  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  political  battle,  as  well  as  character  sketches  of  the  great 
leaders,  and  intimate  peeps  into  the  private  lives  of  the  men  most  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  at  present.  In  addition,  the  magazine  contains  in 
its  departments  the  news  and  the  editor's  comment  concerning  the 
Chinese  insurrection,  the  wars  in  which  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the 
world  are  interested,  and  other  topics  of  the  first  importance  and  most 
timely  interest. 

*  *  * 

Richelieu,  the  great  Cardinal,  has  not  lacked  biographers.  His  char¬ 
acter  has  been  probed  and  his  actions  have  been  sifted  by  many  pens. 
This  very  fact  should  make  a  new  work  on  Richelieu  find  welcome  place. 
There  has  been  need  of  some  one  to  take  this  great  mass  of  information 
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and  mould  it  into  convenient  form  and  compass,  omitting  the  non-essen¬ 
tials,  and  presenting  to  the  average  reader  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
man  and  the  influence  he  had  upon  his  own  times.  This  need  has  been 
met  by  James  Breck  Perkins,  LL.D.,  whose  “Richelieu  and  the  Growth 
of  the  French  Power,”  forms  the  latest  volume  in  Putnam’s  “Heroes  of 
the  Nations”  Series. 

*  *  * 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  acquired,  the  publication  rights  of  a  re¬ 
markable  book  which  claims  Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  author.  It  is  a 
small  scrap-book  compiled  by  Lincoln  for  use  in  the  political  campaign 
ot  1858,  and  it  contains,  so  Lincoln  writes  in  it,  “the  substance  of  all  I 
have  ever  said  about  negro  equality,”  with  explanatory  notes  and  a  long 
letter  in  Lincoln's  handwriting.  The  book  was  made  up  because  in  the 
senatorial  contest  then  being  carried  on  the  opponents  of  Lincoln  were 
continually  misstating  his  views  on  the  slavery  question. 


For  valuable  road,  township,  county  and  other  maps  commend  me 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  27  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  a  catalogue. 
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LEBANON,  PA.  January,  1901. 


A  BIRTHDAY  GREETING. 

HE  Pennsylvania-German  wakes  up  early  this  New 
Year’s  morn.  It  has  donned  its  best  clothes  and  wears 
its  cheeriest  face  to  greet  its  friends  on  this  dawning 
of  another  new  year  and  a  new  century.  It  celebrates  its 
birthday  today  and  is  hound  to  keep  this  first  anniversary 
with  no  promises  of  turning  a  new  leaf.  It  proposes  to  keep 
right  on  in  its  former  ways.  It  is  not  conscious  of  many 
mistakes  committed.  Its  motives  have  not  been  sinister,  nor  its 
ways  crooked.  It  has  no  apologies  to  make  except  the  one  that 
it  was  not  born  sooner.  But  even  this  does  not  lead  to  its  dispair. 
It  has  the  unblocked,  much-talked-about  Twentieth  Century  be¬ 
fore  it — where  all  the  ills  of  life  are  to  be  righted — in  which  to 
grow  stouter  and  older.  It,  therefore,  has  the  best  greetings  to 
offer  to  its  readers  and  hopes  to  help  to  make  their  lives  happier 
and  more  contented.  It  can  take  care  of  more  friends  and  trusts 
to  find  and  win  many  of  them  during  the  year.  It  hopes  its 
present  friends  may  help  to  bring  about  many  an  introduction. 
It  boasts  of  the  selectness  of  its  company  and  of  the  fact  that  only 
the  dull  can  ever  forsake  this  numerous  and  congenial  coterie. 
It  asks  little  of  its  friends  ;  but  promises  and  gives  much  in  return. 
So  with  best  greetings  for  another  bright  and  prosperous  year  to 
all,  it  promises  to  make  each  one  prouder  than  ever  of  his  hon¬ 
ored  ancestral  blood. 


TT7E  omit  in  this  number  our  wonted  Historical  Pilgrimage  in 
^  *  order  to  give  room  for  the  article  on  a  historical  landmark 
that  has  before  been  mentioned  in  these  pilgrimage  articles,  but 
about  which  the  correct  data  was  missing  to  give  it  proper  notice 
then.  Prof.  Brinser,  the  grandson  of  the  once  locally  noted 
bishop,  has  furnished  11s  this  sketch,  and  so  we  retrace  our  steps 
a  little,  over  ground  already  covered,  to  take  in  this  knowledge 
of  a  man  jnd  a  meeting-house,  whom  many  will  well  remember 
as  having  once  drawn  considerable  attention.  \Ye  hope  in  our 
next  to  resume  our  pilgrimage  eastward  over  the  old  State  road 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Swatara  or  the  Schuylkill. 
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RENEWALS  of  subscription  are  in  order.  In  fact  they 
have  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  ever  since  the 
October  issue.  So  anxious  not  to  miss  a  single  issue  have 
many  felt  that  they  placed  themselves  in  the  advanced  col¬ 
umn  of  prepaid  subscriptions  for  1901.  Their  names  are  all 
credited  with  this  payment.  (See  address  label).  Quite  a  few 
have  induced  one  or  more  of  their  friends  to  join  them,  thus  not 
only  proving  helpful  to  the  magazine,  but  doing  good  missionary 
work  among  their  friends  whose  happiness  and  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  will  thus  be  increased,  and  who  will  gratefully  remember 
and  appreciate  this  kindness  all  the  year  round.  We  have  no 
objections  if  all  follow  this  example.  Among  the  expressions  of 
satisfaction  coming  to  us  with  these  renewals  are  such  phrases  as 
these:  “More  than  met  my  highest  expectations/’  “It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  magazines,”  “You  have  my  best  wishes 
in  the  good  work  you  are  doing,”  “Of  course  I  am  pleased  with 
the  magazine,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Renewals  made  now  will  be  accepted  at  the  dollar  rate  per 
year.  If  postponed  until  after  April  1st,  the  invariable  rule  of 
adding  twenty-five  cents  will  have  to  be  observed. 

'HTA  HIS  Magazine  is  but  a  year  old,  yet  the  first  two  issues 
have  become  rare.  The  entire  edition  is  exhausted,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  copies  of  uncut  pages,  not  over  a  dozen, 
which  sell  at  50  cents  a  copy  henceforth.  For  the  present  we 
can  supply  Nos.  3  and  4  of  Vol.  I,  at  the  original  price  of  25  cents 
:a  copy.  How  long  this  can  be  done  it  were  wild  to  guess. 

Extra  copies  of  the  Conrad  Weiser,  Michael  Schlatter  and 
David  Rittenhouse  portraits  sell  at  io  cents  a  piece.  Not  a  great 
many  on  hand. 

A  FEW  considerations  lead  to  the  publication  of  the  Croll 
family-register  at  this  time.  1.  It  is  the  one  best  known 
to  the  editor.  2.  Recent  research  into  the  data  of  first  few 
generations  of  this  transplanted  German  tree  into  American 
soil  has  brought  new  facts  to  light  which  correct  former  impres¬ 
sions.  3.  A  large  reunion  of  that  branch  of  this  family  to  which 
the  editor  belongs  was  held  last  summer  (July  4,  1900),  and  4,  It 
may  serve  as  a  model  and  stimulus  for  other  families  to*have  their 
genealogical  tables  constructed  and  published.  This  journal 
welcomes  such  genealogical  data. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

DAVID  RITTENHOUSE. 

THE  descendants  of  the  early  German  settlers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  speak  their  tongue,  now  corrupted  into  that 
peculiar  dialect  known  as  the  “Pennsylvania-German” 
are  frequently  called  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  hy  the  non-discrim¬ 
inating  public.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  latter  name  is 
a  linguistic  misnomer,  as  the  proportion  of  those  using  the  Dutch 
language,  who  settled  within  the  State,  was  so  small  as  to  form 
scarcely  “a  drop  in  the  bucket”  of  this  important  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania’s  population.  It  would  be  more  truthful  to  apply 
this  terminology  of  Dutch  to  the  descendants  of  the  Hudson 
River  settlers  of  New  York — inasmuch  as  Holland  poured  its 
emigrant  settlers  mostly  into  that  colony  of  the  New  World. 

A  small  number  of  Hollanders,  however,  took  up  their  abode 
m  Penn's  colony — some  even  had  preceded  the  famous  Quaker 
to  the  extensive  forests,  later  purchased  by,  and  named  after  him. 
It  is  certain  that  these  were  soon  amalgamated  with  the  German 
people,  and  shared  their  customs,  manners,  convictions,  and  even 
their  language,  so  that  their  descendants  could  not  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  Germans. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  was  Wm.  Ritten- 
house,  who  was  a  native  of  the  principality  of  Broich,  Holland, 
and  who  emigrated  from  Amsterdam,  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  in 
1687.  His  ancestors  for  several  generations  had  been  paper 
makers,  upon  which  craft  as  a  means  of  support  William  was  also 
made  to  depend,  while  his  heart  and  time  was  occupied  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  his  Mennonite  countrymen.  Accordingly  he 
built,  in  1690,  on  a  branch  of  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  the  first  pa¬ 
per  mill  erected  in  this  country. 

From  a  quaint,  rhythmic  description  of  that  early  condition  or 
the  province,  taken  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Frame,  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  1692  by  William  Bradford,  under  the  title  of  “A  Short  Des¬ 
cription  of  Pennsylvania,  or  a  relation  of  what  things  are  known, 
enjoyed  and  like  to  be  discovered  in  the  said  province” — we 
quote  the  following,  to  show  the  allusion  to  this  early  paper  mill  : 

“The  German-Town  of  which  I  spoke  before, 

Which  is  at  least  in  length  one  mile  or  more. 

Where  lives  High  German  People  and  Vow  Dutch, 
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Whose  trade  in  weaving  linen  Cloth  is  much. 

There  grows  the  flax,  as  also  you  may  know, 

$ 

That  from  the  same  they  do  divide  the  Tow; 

Their  trade  fits  well  within  this  habitation, 

We  find  convenience  for  their  Occasion. 

One  trade  brings  in  imployment  for  another, 

So  that  we  may  suppose  each  trade  a  brother; 

From  linen  rags  good  paper  doth  derive, 

Che  first  trade  keeps  the  second  trade  alive: 

Without  the  first  the  second  cannot  be, 

Therefore  since  these  two  can  so  well  agree, 

Convenience  doth  appear  to  place  them  nigh, 

One  in  Germantown,  t’other  hard  by. 

A  paper  mill  near  German-Town  doth  stand, 

So  that  the  flax  which  first  springs  from  the  land, 

First  flax,  then  yarn,  and  then  they  must  begin 
To  weave  the  same  which  they  took  pains  to  spin. 

Also  when  on  our  backs  it  is  well  worn, 

Some  of  the  same  remains  ragged  and  Torn; 

Then  of  the  Rags  our  Paper  it  is  made; 

Which  in  process  of  time  doth  waste  and  fade: 

So  what  comes  from  the  earth,  appeareth  plain, 

The  same  in  Time,  returneth  to  earth  again.” 

When  this  mill  was  destroyed  by  a  freshet  in  1701,  Wm.  Penn 
himself,  aided  in  its  rebuilding,  which  second  structure  was  of 
stone.  The  business,  largely  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Ritten- 
house’s  son,  Claus,  or  Nicholas,  who,  by  and  by,  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor,  steadily  increased,  of  which  Gabriel  Thomas  in  1697 
writes,  when  he  says  that  “all  sorts  of  very  good  paper  are  made 
in  the  German  Town.”  It  was  this  mill  that  regularly  supplied 
Wm.  Bradford  with  paper,  who  was  “the  first  printer  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  south  of  New  England.”  The  same  mills  continued 
operations  for  over  a  century,  well  on  into  the  present  c/entury, 
and  the  business  in  all  this  period  never  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original  builder. 

Among  Claus’s  children  was  one  named  Matthias,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  became  a  farmer  and  settled  in  Norriton  township,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa.,  and  it  was  the  latter's  eldest  son,  David,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  has  made  the  name  of  Rittenhouse 
famous  for  all  time. 

David  Rittenhouse  was  born  in  Roxborough,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1732,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  26,  1796,  so  that  his 
life  was  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  Washington.  His  earliest 
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tasks  were  to  perform  such  farm  labor  as  commonly  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  boy  of  tender  years.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  an 
uncle,  dying,  left  him  a  chest  of  tools,  and  a  few  books,  containing 
the  elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  and  some  mathemati¬ 
cal  calculations.  This  was  a  windfall,  indeed,  which  shaped  the 
entire  future  of  the  farmer  lad,  and  led  to  the  making  of  one  of 
the  foremost  astronomers  of  the  day. 

From  the  day  that  this  incipient  astronomer  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  legacy,  the  farm  implements  and  even  the  barn¬ 
doors,  pig-sty,  and  fences  of  his  father’s  fields  began  to  be  dec¬ 
orated  with  mathematical  figures  and  calculations.  His  native 
mechanical  skill  was  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  these  tools  which 
now  supplemented  his  jack-knife — the  only  tool  hitherto  possess¬ 
ed,  yet  by  means  of  which  he  had  already,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
succeeded  in  constructing  a  complete  model  water-mill.  His 
better  equipment,  however,  now  brought  better  results.  Thus 
we  find  that  at  seventeen  he  had  completed  a  serviceable,  wooden 
clock,  which  led  his  father,  a  year  or  two  afterward,  to  supply 
him  with  a  still  more  complete  set  of  tools,  by  which  means  he 
was  enabled,  as  he  passed  out  of  his  teens,  to  establish  himself 
at  his  rural  abode,  in  Norriton  township,  as  a  “Clock  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Instrument  Maker.” 

He  now  devoted  himself  most  assidiously  to  his  trade,  by 
giving  his  days  to  the  craft  and  his  nights  to  study.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  solve  abstruse  mathematical  and  astronomical  prob¬ 
lems,  discovering  for  himself  many  of  the  laws  and  principles  that 
govern  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  which  he  for  a  while  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  originator.  Says  Lossing :  “While  New¬ 
ton  and  Leibnitz  were  warmly  disputing  for  the  honor  of  first 
discovering  Fluxions,  Rittenhouse,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  they 
had  done,  became  the  inventor  of  that  remarkable  feature  in  al¬ 
gebraic  analysis.”  Thus  he  also  pursued  the  studies  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  books  kindly  furnished  him  by  a  friend.  It  is 
not  easy  to  hide  a  bright  luminary,  whether  he  rides  the  heavens 
or  begins  to  illumine  the  earth.  Mr.  Rittenhouse’s  clocks  were 
soon  in  demand  because  of  their  accuracy.  His  astronomical 
knowledge  soon  led  to  his  introduction  to  men  of  learning  and 
while  yet  a  young  man  his  self-acquired  knowledge  of  science 
brought  him  much  into  demand.  Thus  before  the  official  astro¬ 
nomers,  Chas.  Mason  and  Jonathan  Dixon,  undertook  to  draw 
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their  famous  boundary  line,  he  was  engaged  to  determine  the 
initial  and  most  difficult  part  of  this  disputed  boundary,  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  he  did  with  instruments  of  his 
own  manufacture,  with  such  satisfaction  that  the  former  accepted 
his  calculations  without  change  and  that  he  was  offered  extra 
compensation  for  his  task.  New  York  and  New  Jersey’s  joint 
commission  also  had  him  employed  in  the  settlement  of  their 
State  boundary  line,  as  well  as  other  colonies,  when  they  began 
definitely  to  hx  their  respective  boundaries. 

Among  the  early  products  of  his  skillful  hand  and  ingenious 
brain  that  brought  him  notoriety,  was  the  construction  of  the 
now  famous  planetarium,  made  for  Princeton  College,  which  to¬ 
day  prizes  it  as  a  valued  relic  of  the  man  and  the  earlier  struggles 
of  science,  and  for  which  he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  This 
planetarium  has  been  regarded  as  a  most  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  showing  the  movements  of  the  solar  system  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  it  gave  the  young  mechanic  great  reputation.  It  is 
thus  described  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  of  May,  1882.  "Around  a  brass  sun  revolved  ivory  or  brass 
panels  in  elliptical  orbits  properly  inclined  towards  each  other, 
and.  with  velocities  varying  as  they  approached  their  aphelia  or 
perhelia.  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  Saturn  with  his  rings,  the 
moon  and  her  phases  and  the  exact  time,  quantity  and  duration 
of  her  eclipses,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  their  appearance  at  any 
particular  place  on  the  earth,  were  all  actually  displayed  in  minia¬ 
ture.  The  relative  situations  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
a*  any  period  of  time  for  five  thousand'  years,  backward  or  for¬ 
ward,  could  be  shown  in  a  moment."  It  at  once  called  forth 
great  enthusiasm  and  as  a  proof  of  a  rare  genius  the  builder’s 
contemporaries  were  loud  in  tlteir  praises  of  it  and  him.  Two  fu¬ 
ture  Presidents  of  the  United  States  lauded  it  without  stint. 
John  Adams,  who,  it  is  said,  was  habitually  cautious  in  the  use  of 
laudatory  terms,  when  speaking  of  the  work  of  others,  yet  said  it 
was  “a  most  beautiful  machine.  It  exhibits  almost  every  motion 
of  the  astronomical  world.”  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  Ritten- 
house’s  personal  friend,  wrote  :  “A  machine  far  surpassing  in  in¬ 
genuity  of  contrivance,  acuracy  and  utility,  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  constructed.  He  (Rittenhouse)  has  not,  indeed, 
made  a  world,  but  has  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  maker 
than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.”  Dr. 
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Gordon,  the  English  historian,  wrote  concerning  this  celebrated 
orrery,  in  1790,  that  “there  is  not  the  like  of  it  in  all  Europe.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Rittenhouse  was  engaged  bv  the  Leg- 
islature  of  Pennsylvania,  who  went  in  a  body  to  see  this  marvel¬ 
lous  contrivance,  to  make  a  similar  one  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  which  he  received  £400,  besides  a  gift  of  £300 
as  a  token  of  their  sense  of  his  mathematical  genius,  as  displayed 
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From  photograph  made  expressly  for  “The  Pennsylvania-Geriuau"  and  published  for  the  lirst  time 


m  the  construction  of  the  first  one.  Though  the  first  Planetarium 
has  been  kept  as  a  prized  work  of  the  mechanical  art  bv  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Xew  Jersey  ever  since  its  purchase  by  Pres.  Witherspoon, 
it  came  very  near  being  carried  away,  on  several  occasions.  Loss- 
ing,  the  historian,  states  that  when  Cornwallis  arrived  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  after  the  battle  (Jan.  2d,  1777),  he  saw  and  admired  the  work 
of  art,  and  determined  to  carry  it  away  with  him.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans,  however,  caused  him  to  leave  the  place  too  soon  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose.  Likewise,  during  the  same  year,  Silas  Deane, 
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the  American  Commissioner  at  the  French  court,  actually  pro¬ 
posed  to  present  it  to  the  French  king,  as  a  bonus  for  his  good 
will.  The  conqueror  and  the  diplomatist  were  happily  both  foiled. 

On  an  eminence  of  his  rural  estate  Rittenhouse  built  an  ob¬ 
servatory,  which  afforded  him  a  wide  sweep  of  the  heavens  in  all 
directions.  It  was  here  that  he  and  Franklin  frequently  met  to 
study  and  discuss  astronomy,  electricity,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Rittenhouse  had,  on  Feb.  20,  1766,  taken  unto  himself  a  wife  in 
the  person  of  a  neighboring  farmer's  daughter,  by  the  name  of 
Eleanor  Coulston,  whose  domestic  accomplishments  and  genial¬ 
ity  of  heart  were  always  most  cordially  at  the  service  of  the  rising 
young  astronomer  in  the  most  hospitable  entertainment  of  his 
eminent  friends  and  visitors.  It  was  here,  in  a  secluded  workshop 
and  a  rural  home,  that  the  great  astronomer  and  philosopher  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence.  But  he  could  not  always 
be  held  here.  The  world  has  need  of  such  men  in  her  wider  ave¬ 
nues,  and  usually  finds  them  in  their  hiding  places  and  calls ‘them 
forth  into  the  more  conspicuous  spheres.  Thus  honors  now 
speedily  came  to  be  conferred  with  lavish  hand  upon  Rittenhouse. 

In  January,  1768,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he  addressed 
the  society  on  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  occur  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1769.  In  consequence  of  this  address  this  body  ap¬ 
pointed  three  committees  to  make  observations.  One  of  these 
was  in  charge  of  Rittenhouse,  who  was  to  make  all  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  make  observations  at  his  observatory  at  Nor- 
riton.  This  task  he  performed  with  great  zeal  and  consummate 
skill.  From  Thomas  Penn  and  others  he  secured  reflectors  and 
other  apparatus,  all  of  which  he  mounted.  The  observation  was 
a  most  important  event  to  the  science,  as  the  transit  of  this  planet 
across  the  disc  of  the  sun  had  only  been  seen  three  times  previ¬ 
ously  in  all  the  range  of  human  observation.  Hence  to  make  it 
a  success  required  the  most  accurate  calculations  and  the  finest 
exactitude  in  every  minutia  of  the  preliminary  work.  One  can 
imagine  with  what  intense  interest  the  day  and  hour  of  this  occur¬ 
ence  was  looked  forward  to.  As  the  moment  approached,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  calculations,  Rittenhouse  is  said  to  have  be- 
come  greatly  excited.  By  his  side  were  his  assistants,  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  the  Provost  of  the  University,  John  Luken,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Taylor,  also  a  surveyor  and  mem- 
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her  of  the  Assembly  from  Chester  county,  and  others.  When  at 
precisely  the  expected  moment  the  discs  of  the  two  planets  touch¬ 
ed,  the  great  philosopher  was  overcome  by  anxiety  and  fainted 
away.  His  highest  hopes  had  been  realized,  and  his  fame  was 
established.  The  royal  astronomers  of  England  testified  that  the 
observations  were  excellent,  while  according  to  another  author¬ 
ity,  “the  finest  approximately  accurate  results  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  spheres,  were  given  to  the  world,  not  by  schooled  and 
salaried  astronomers,  who  watched  from  the  magnificent  royal 
observatories  of  Europe,  but  by  unpaid  amateurs  and  devotees 
to  the  science  in  the  youthful  province  of  Pennsylvania; ”  Other 
observations  of  planetary  transits  and  the  motion  and  orbits  of 
comets  added  to  the  growing  fame  of  this  rural  astronomer. 

In  1770  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  for  a  time  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  mechanical  pursuits,  but  where  he  was  soon  called  to 
fill  other  important  positions.  New  honors  and  duties  followed 
each  cfther  in  quick  succession.  Thus  for  a  while  he  had  official 
charge  of  the  State-House  clock,  and  then  was  employed  to  make 
important  State  Surveys,  make  interior  water  ways  and  determine 
the  extreme  northwest  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York.  The  Revolutionary  War  breaking  out,  prevented  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  establishing  a  State  Observatory  under  his  direction,  but 
sent  him  to  the  preparation  of  moulds  for  the  casting  of  clock- 
weights  in  iron,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  leaden  weights  of  clocks 
in  his  city,  which,  were  to  be  cast  into  bullets.  Next  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  arrange  for  the  casting  of  iron  and  brass  cannon ;  to 
view  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  Continental  powder  mill ;  to  con¬ 
duct  experiments  for  rifling  cannon  and  musket  balls ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  upon  a  method  of  protection  by  stretching  chains  across  riv¬ 
ers  ;  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  and  to  locate  a 
magazine  for  the  military  stores  on  Wissahickon  creek.  He  soon 
arose  to  the  position  of  president  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
in  Nov.,  1776,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  he 
who  drafted  the  first  constitution  for  his  State  in  the  convention 
which  met  on  the  15th  of  July,  1776.  In  Jan.,  1777,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  the  first  State  Treasurer  under  the  new  constitution,  to  which 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected  for  twelve  successive  years,  until, 
in  1789,  he  declined  to  serve  longer.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
bv  President  Washington  as  the  first  director  of  the. United  States 
Mint,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  Pie  also  served  as 
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professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
1779  to  and  at  other  periods  as  a  trustee  and  vice  provost 

of  said  institution. 

His  titles  and  literary  honors  were  many  and  well-merited.  In 
1772  Princeton  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M., 
which  was  followed  in  1789  by  that  of  LL.D.  Similar  recognition 
of  his  worth  came  from  other  institutions.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1782, 
and  in  1795  as  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don.  I11  the  American  Philosophical  Society  he  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  from  1771,  as  vice-president  in  1786,  and  on  the  death  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1790,  he  was  elected  its  president,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  own  death,  in  1796,  when  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  latter  said  of  him :  “We  have  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ;  that  in 
genius  he  must  be  first,  because  he  is  self  taught."  Rittenhouse 
contributed  a  score  or  more  of  articles  to  the  earlier  .volumes  of 
the  Society's  transactions,  on  optics,  magnetism,  electricity, 
meteors,  logarithms  and  other  mathematics,  the  improvement  of 
time-keepers,  the  expansion  of  wood  by  heat,  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations  upon  comets,  transits  and  eclipses,  and  similar  obtruse 
topics,  some  of  which,  as  early  as  1770,  attracted  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  Saxon  astronomer — Von  Zach.  Upon  his  inau¬ 
guration  to  the  presidency  of  the  society,  he  gave  it  the  sum  of 
$1,500  of  his  own  earnings. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  full  of  honors  and  leaving  behind  him  a  career  crowned 
with  brave  and  brilliant  deeds.  His  remains  were  first  interred 
in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling  and  observatory,  N.  W.  corner  of 
7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery 
of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  S.  W.  corner  of  4th 
and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  where  they  now  repose.  Dr. 
Benj.  Rush,  by  order  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  pronounced  a 
fitting  eulogium  on  his  life  and  virtues.  His  name  has  become  a 
household  word  wherever  there  is  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  or  philosophy,  and  no  other  name  in  American  annals 
vSO  adorns  that  worthy  list  of  climbers  into  well-merited  fame,  un¬ 
aided  by  aught  but  native  genius  and  perseverance. 


Poetic  Gems. 


DIE  NACHT  FOR  DE  CHRISCHDAAG* 

BY  COL,.  THOS.  C.  ZIMMERMAN. 

’S  waar  die  Nacht  for  de  Chrischdaag  und  dorch  es  gans  Haus 
Verreegt  sich  kc’  Thierli,  net  emol  en  Maus; 

Die  Schtriimp  waare  schnock  im  Schornschte  gehunke, 

In  der  Hoffning  der  “Nick”  dheet  graad  runner  dschumpe; 

Die  Kinner  so  schnock  waare  all  scho  im  Bett, 

Von  Zuckerschleck  draame  un  was  mer,  dock,  wott; 

Die  Mamme  im  Schnupduch  un  ich  in  der  Kapp, 

Hen  tins  juscht  hi  geleegt  for'n  lang  Winter’s  Nap — 

Dan  draus  in  ’m  Hoof  waar  so  ’n  dunnerse  Jacht, 

Dass  ich  ufg’schprunge  bin  zu  sehne  war’s  macht. 

An’s  Fenschter  graad  schpring  ich  so  schnell  wie’n  Flasch, 

Die  Liide  ufg’risse,  ufg’schmisse  die  Sasch! 

Der  Moond  uf  der  Bruscht  dem  neug’fallne  Schnee 
Macht  Helling  wie  Mitdaag,  iiwwer  alles,  so  scho. 

Im  e’  Aageblick  kummt,  jetz,  un  rund  wie  e’  Kersch 
E’  Fuhrmann  im  Schlidde  un  acht  kleene  Hersch — 

E’  Mannli  in  Pelze,  so  fruendlich  un  frei — 

’Hab  graadeweck  g’wiisst’s  muss  der  Pelznickel  sei! 

Wie  Aadler.  so  schnell.  sin  die  Herschlin  zusamme, 

Un  er  peift  un’r  ruuft,  un’r  nennt  sie  mit  Naame: 

“Jetz  Dascher!  jetz  Danzer!  jetz  Pranzer!  jetz  Vixen! 

Un  Komet!  un  Kupid!  un  Dunder!  un  Blitzen!” 

An  der  Porch  isch  er  miff,  um  die  Mauer  gefalle — 

“Jetz  schpringt  aweck!  schpringt  aweck!  schpringt  aweck  alle!” 
Wie  laab  for’m  e  Windschtorm — der  wildscht  das  mer  seht, 

Wann  ebbes  im  Weeg  isch  un’s  himmelwerts  geht, 

Zum  Hausgiwwel  nuf  sin  die  Herschlin  wie  g'floge, 

Mit’m  Schlidi  foil  Sach  un  der  “Nick"  mit  gezoge; 

Im  e’  Aageblick  horscht  uf’m  Dach — owwedrowe — 

En  Gescheer  un  Gedanz  wie  mit  hbl’zene  Glowwe. 

Mei  Kop  zieg  ich  nei,  guk  um  mich  im  Hans — 

Un  im  Schornschte,  do  kummt’r  wahrhaftig  schun  raus! 

Mit  Peltze  ferwickelt  fon  Kop  biz  zum  Fuus, 

Un  alles  ferschnuttelt  mit  Aesche  un  Ruus! 

Uf’m  Buckel  en  Bundel  foil  allerhand  G’schpiel — 

’S  hat  geguckt  wie  ’m  Kremer  sei  Kramm  artlig  fiel. 

Sei  Maul  wie  ’n  Kersch,  un  sei  Dimple  die  lache — 

Sie  Aage.  die  blinzle,  und  wie  Rosa  sei  Backe. 

Gans  rund  war  sei  Mauli  un  roth  wie  der  Klee, 

Un’s  Schnurbardli  weiss  wie  woll.  oder  Schnee: 


*We  wish  our  readers  would  compare  this  excellent  translation  with  Moore’s  original 
“A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.” 
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En  schtumpiges  Peifli,  fesclit  zwische  de  Zeh, 

Un  der  Schmook  schteigt  in  Ringlin  so  scho  in  die  Hoh. 

Sei  G’sichtli  so  breed,  un  sei  Bauchli  e’  bissel 

Ueverm  Lache  hot  g’schittelt  wie  Dschelly  in  der  Schiissel. 

So  dick  un  so  rund  war  des  luschtige  Elfge, 

Muss  lache,  graad  aus  un  lean’s  gaar  net  helfe. 

Sei  Kopli  waar  eifrig  un  schwatzig  mit  Nocken — 

Sei  Aage,  gaar  freundlich  mit  Blinzele  un  Blicken; 

Die  Schtrump  hot  ’r  g’fill’t,  un  mit  frolichem  Braus, 

Da  schpringt  inschtandig,  den  Schornschte  hinaus; 

Un  schteigt  uff  der  Schlidde,  zu  der  Fuhr  peift  en  Piffel, 
Dann  fliege  sie  fort  wie  Dunn  fon  der  Dischtel: 

Doch  eb’  er  gans  fort  waar,  sei  Gruss  hat  er  g’macht — 

“En  herrliche  Chrischdaag!  un  zu  alle  Guut  Nacht!” 

DIE  WESCH-FRAA. 

Am  Wesch-Daag,  schun  in  aller  frueh, 

Draegt  sie  Hols  un  Feuer  hie — 

Kessel,  Eemer,  Zuewer — alles  musz  herbei — 

Is  des  doch  net  ’n  groszi,  schweri  Ruesterei? 

’S  Feuer  brennt,  un  leucht  so  sclioe, 

Un’z  Wasser  zischt  schun  in  die  Hoeh! 

Dann  kummt  die  Wesch — en  Bindel  voll — 

Ja!  hinneno,  un — noch  e  mool — 

Leine,  Wolle — klee  un  gro^z,  un  all — verschmutzt, 

Ken  Wunner,  dasz  die  Wesch-Fraa  steht,  un  guckt,  un  stutzt! 
’S  Wasser  kocht  schun  in  die  Hoeh, 

Nau  kann  sie  flink  an’s  Wesche’  gish! 

Doch  net  zu  warm,  un  net  zu  kalt, 

Gieszt  sie  ei,  un  macht.  dann  halt. — 

Harti  Seef,  un  weechi  Seef,  musz  ah  noch  bei — 

Scharfe  Sache,  gehoere  zu  der  Ruesterei! 

Sie  bueckt  sich  in  der  Zuwer  nei, 

Un  legt  die  Leine-Wesch  sich  ei. 

Guck!  Wie  sie  uw’rem  Wesch-Bord  hengt — 

Alle  Kraefte  sich  ahstrengt — 

Uf  un  nidder  reibt  sie  ewig  lang  druf  nei — 

Ich  mocht  net  ihr’  Haend,  un  net  ihr  Buclcel  sei! 

Nau  schwenkt  sie  ’s  mol,  un  dreht  sich’s  aus — 

“Eh  Strueck  is  doch  mol  widder  haus!” 
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“Du  armi  Wesch-Fraa,  ich  musz  fart, 

Ich  weesz  du  host’s  erbarmlich  hart, 

Growe,  liarte  Mensche,  denke  gar  net  dra — 

Drum  gewe  sie  dir  ah — en  klener  Krummer-Loh! 

Ich  guck  noch  z’rueck,  un  denk  derbei, 

“Ich  moecht  doch  neten  Wesch-Fraa  sei!” 

E.  K. 


DER  ALT  SHOFF-BUCK. 

BY  S. 


Der  alt  Shoflf-buck, 

Dort  hinner  ’m  Stroh-stock, 
Mit  seiner  dicka  Woll; 

Was  hut  er  Horner! 

Umringt  mit  Lammer — 

Awer  er  is  tricksvoll. 

Was  macht  er  Aage! 

Dorf  doch  nix  saage 
Zum  alte  laddy-Buck. 

Er  is  stark  un  bose, 

Guckt  wie  ’n  wilder  Gose, 

Dort  hinner  ’m  Stroh-stock. 

Vier  Buwe,  zwa  Maed 
Stehn  outside  ’m  Gate. 

So  tricksvoll  wie  der  Buck. 
Sie  sin  all  voll  Fun, 

Un  kens  arrig  fromm — 

Sin  “chips"  vom  alte  Bluck. 

Der  Mart  un  der  Sol, 

Die  Mira  un  die  Poll, 

Der  Philip  un  der  Chari; 
Vier  Buwe’,  zwa  Maed, 

Dort  outside  ’m  Gate, 

Was  tricksvolle  Kerl! 

Der  Mart  gebt  fuenf  Cent 
Wer  reit  bis  ans  End 

Der  Lane,  der  Shoff-buck; 
Der  Charlie  is  jung, 


de  eong. 

So  macht  er  'n  Sprung, 

Schmeist  ab  sei  Hut  un  Ruck. 

,  Now  huckt  er  uf  ’m  Buck, 

Dort  hinner  ’m  Stroh-stock 
Un  habt  sich  an  der  Woll. 

Der  Buck  backt  un  kickt 
Als  wie  gans  verrickt, 

Is  awwer  noch  tricksvoll. 

Der  Buck  macht  ’n  Jump 
Un  toucht  kaum  der  Grund — 
Er  geht  so  stark  wie  ’n  Train. 
Der  Charlie  greift  zu, 

Reit  wie  ’n  guter  Bull 

Dorch  Dreck,  Hecke’  un  Biim. 

Now  alles  war  gut 
Mit-out  Ruck  un  Hut 
Bis  an  der  Saur-appel  Baum. 
Die  Nescht  henke’  nidder 
Fer  Shoff-buck  un  Ritter, 
Absalom,  oh!  Absalom. 

Dort  henkt  er  am  Baum, 

Wie  der  Absalom, 

An  seine’  lange'  Hoor. 

Der  Shoff-buck  springt  Hame 
Nummer  ains  im  Game, 

Der  “best  mann”  uf  ’m  Floor. 

Moral:  ’S  negcht  mol  reit  en 
Gaul. 
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MEF  ARME  BE’. 

VON  LEE  L.  GRUMBINE. 


Herr  Doktor,  sag  mol  was  mir 
fehlt, 

Wann  ich  mei’  Sadie  hab  verzehlt, 
Ich  hab’s  so  maechtig  in  de  Be’, 
Ich  kann’s  wahrhaftig  net  versteh. 

We’es  weiters  net  was  letz  mag 
sei’ 

’S  is  au’  ke’  Rheumatiss  dabei; 

Sie  thun  mir  weiters  au  net  well, 
Doch  hab’  ich’s  so  in  meine  Be’. 

Ich  hab  ebmol  gegla’bt  des  Uewel, 
Des  wer  vielleicht  in  meine 

Schtuewel; 

Schied’s  doch  net  in  die  Schu;  ach 
ne’ ! 

’S  is  nirge'ds  wo  as  in  de  Be’. 

Der  Wirth  der  will  mir  oefters 
sage’, 

Die  Ursach  waere  die  Kreh-a  ge; 
Er  we’s  nix,  ’s  is  net  an  de  Zehe, 
Bin’s  g’wiss  ’s  is  jusht  in  mein 
Be’e. 

Un’  no’,  die  Alt  thut  immer  klage, 
— So  schpoettisch  shiebt  sie’s  ’uf 
der  Mage — 

Ich  thet  zu  viel  an’s  Wirthshaus 
geh, 

Sel’  waer  der  Truwel  mit  de  Be’. 

Mer  schweigt  ’s  best  bei  so  boese 
Leut, 

Sonsht  hat  mer  immer  wiester 
Streit; 

Abartig  weil  ich  au’  net  meh’ 

So  gut  un’  g’schwind  bin  ’uf  de 
Be’! 

Sie  sagt  mei’  Gelt  waer  all  ver- 
suffe, 

Un’  ’s  is  net  wohr;  hab’s  juscht 
verloffe; 

Des  kann  doch  enig  epper  sell' 

’S  is  nix  Schuld  dra’  a’s  wie  die 
Be’. 

’Sis  gar  net  as  ich’s  Saufe  treib, 
So  ’rum  zu  geh  von  Kneip  zu 
Kneip; 

Ich  kennt  gut  drunner  thu’, 
verschteh, 

Wann’s  net  waer  fur  die  schlechte 
Be’. 


Kann  trinke  oder  bleiwe  losse; 
Bin  awer  g’wiss  au’  nie  verdrosse 
E’ns  zu  nemme,  oder  zwe’; 

Zum  schtaerke  meine  schwache 
Be’. 

'Sis  net  as  ich’s  net  stoppe  kann, 
Kann’s  grad  ’ufgewwe  wie  e’ 
Mann ; 

(Ich  hab  noch  nie,  des  muss  ich 
g’steh; 

Wann  sonscht  nix  fehlt  isch’s  in 
de  Be’.) 

Am  Wirthshaus  bin  ich  schier 
Verbei, 

No’h  reisst’s  mich  ewe’  wieder 
nei; 

Ich  spier  e’n  wetterlich  Gedreh, 

In  dene  uewerzwerge  Be’. 

E’  mol  hab  ich’s  dorch  gezwunge; 
Bin  an  der  Thuer  verbei  ges- 
prunge; 

No'h  denk  ich  'swaer  doch  recht 
un’  schoe 

Zu  b’lohme  so  standhafte  Be’. 

Sie  ha’en’s  verdient;  bin  ’rei 
gekomme ; 

Ich  hab  mir  glei'  paar  Schnapps 
genumme ; 

Net  lang  geht’s  bin  ich  schon  im 
Thee, 

Wer  is  die  Schuld  als  bios  die  Be’. 

Die  Be’  sin  als  mit  mir  gegange, 
Wo  ich  sie  g’schickt  nach  mei’m 
verlange ; 

Tetz  muss  ich  ewe  duldich  geh', 
Nachfolge  meine  arme  Be’. 

•So  in  Versuchung  oft  mich  fuehre, 
Thun  sie  ihre  Weg  verliere; 

Ke’  Wunner  kann  ich  nimme  steh, 
’Uf  dene  lutteriche  Be’. 

Doch  des  Getraenk  is  fur  der 
Bauch, 

Der  Herr  macht  Alles  zum  Geb- 
rauch; 

Der  liebe  Vater  in  der  Hoeh, 

Der  giebt  mir  jo  die  schlimme 
Be’. 
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Was  macht  m’r,  Doktor?  Weh! 
O,  Je! 

Kami  nimme  steh!  Kami  nimme 
geh’! 


Dei  Mittel  hat  gar  nix  gebat, 

Jetz  halt  ich  a',  un’  trink  niich 
satt! 


DER  BETTLE  MON 

BY  DR.  A- 


Ich  hare  es  dolir  on  der  lane  lift 

gse, 

Ich  gook  tsu’m  fenshter  nows, 

’Sis  minima  ’n  oldter  bettle  mon — 
De  cooma  uft  tsu’m  house. 

Yetz  hut  der  fWasser  ene  aw  kart 
Un  brillt  os  we  en  laeb; 

“Konsht  rei,  are  doot  dere  g’wiss 
net  WcE 

Saesht  net  dos  Ich  ene  liaeb?” 

Der  oldt  hund  hut  se  weesht  ga- 
hosst, 

Hut  ducli  nucli  ken  gabissa, 
Duch  monicher  hut  sicli  fart  ga¬ 
in  audit 

Doricli  furclit  are  waerdt  farissa. 

Ae  hund  ini  liofe,  der  onner 
draws, 

Der  bettle  mon  dertswisha; 

De  hund  hen  gagoutzed  un  uff 
ene  loos, 

Du  grund!  we  hut  are  ga-grisha. 

We  loompich  is  der  aurem  drup. 
We  dreckich  is  si  gked: 

Are  hut  en  hem  doh  greekt  ledslit 
yolir, 

Des  drawgt  are  ols  nucli  lieit. 

Si  g’sicht  is  g’schwolla  un  her 
rote. 

Si  bort  is  row  un  long. 

Are  tzittert  won  are  uff  will  slitas, 
Un  longsome  is  si  gong. 

Are  hut  ken  luemet  in  dara  weldt, 
Are  laebt  doh  gons  arlae; 


K.  MINICH. 

De  draina  lawfa  net  won  are 
Fart  gaed  un  sawgt  “Hot  Yaae.” 

Woorum  is  are  yetz  so  schlecht 
°b, 

Woorum  dreibt  ene  de  note; 

Ols  bettle  mon  de  weldt  dorrich 

cr;p 

Tsu  froge  wore  si  brote. 

’Sis  net  de  ormute  dos  ene  yetz 
Mauclit  laeva  oony  freind — 

Der  siffer  leebt  nur  ane  socli 
Un  sell’s  si  graeshter  feint. 

Ich  wooner  woo  si  mommy  is, 
Ferleicht  yetz  in  ehr  ruh, 

Un  wase  net  dos  dar  siffer  doh 
Ware  ehr  ga-leebter  boo. 

Se  hut  ene  uft  tsu  era  bruslit 
Gadrickt.  mit  warme  freed; 

Se  hut  ene  uff  si  gnee  galarndt 
Des  kindish  hame  gebate. 

Won  Ich  ols  on  si  mommy  denk 
Don  sae  Ich  far  mere  slitae 
My  leeve  mommy  woo  nucli  net 
Hut  g’liasa  ane  week  gae. 

We  monicher  hut  se  soclia  gevva, 
Ehr  bond  war  nee  net  tsu — 

‘‘Ich  wase  net  wos  nuch  cooma 
con 

Tsu  meim  galiebta  boo.” 

Des  hut  se  uft  mit  feeling  g’sawt, 
Un  yetz  coomed  kenner  he 
Dos  Ich  net  grawd  mit  lushta 
lielf — 

Des  doon  Ich  waega  se. 


*  Wo  give  this  in  the  author’s  preferred  spelling,  which  differs  from  that  generally 
observed  by  this  magazine. — Ed. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.* 

BY  REV.  P.  C.  CROLL. 

There  landed  one  day,  a  short  time  ago — 

Yet  it  must  be  fully  ten  months  or  so — 

In  a  Louse  where  burned  Love’s  fire  aglow, 

A  pair  of  most  beautiful  things: 

Two  cherubs  they  are,  who  have  lost  their  way, 

Two  sprays  of  some  sea  in  a  calm  little  bay, 

Two  pigeons,  which,  from  their  flock  gone  astray, 

Have  come  hither  to  rest  their  wings. 

Their  eyes  lainly  tell  that  from  heaven  they  flew, 

Since  these  speak  loudly  of  th’  sky’s  richest  blue 
While  lights  from  beneath  make  them  sparkle  like  dew. 
Which  every  one  captures  and  wins. 

Though  human  in  form  they’re  divinely  fair 
And  breathe  a  holy,  celestial  air; — 

They  are  birds,  indeed,  sufficiently  rare 
To  be  called  the  heavenly  twins. 

So  ’like  are  they  that  e’en  their  own  mother 
Hasn’t  learned  to  know  the  one  from  the  other, 

But  anxious  to  save  all  future  bother 
Decided  to  give  each  a  name. 

So  the  preacher  christened  the  one  little  maid — 

A  princess  indeed — as  fair  Adelaide; 

While  the  other,  wholly  of  happiness  made, 

He  baptized  Beatrice  the  same. 

Though  otherwise  named  each  the  other  does  ape 
In  size  and  in  form,  in  color  and  shape, 

That  measured  by  grace,  by  pound  or  by  tape — 

No  peas  have  e’er  grown  so  alike. 

For  Beatrice  wears  sweet  Adelaide’s  curl, 

While  Adelaide  takes  from  the  other  girl 
A  dimple  to  match,  and  her  tooth  to  pearl 
A  perfect  resemblance  to  strike. 

So  mother  was  forced  to  mark  all  their  clothes, 

And  letter  each  piece,  from  the  head  to  the  toes, 

With  initials,  by  which  she  cunningly  chose 
To  detect  her  captors  of  heart. 

But  lo!  in  the  bath  she  mixed  the  dear  girls, 

And  now  is  distressed,  ’cause  neither  by  pearls, 

Nor  dresses,  dimples,  nor  yet  by  their  curls 
Does  she  know  A  from  B  apart. 

♦The  originals  are  the  offspring  of  good  Pennsylvania-German  Moravian  and  Lutheran 
stQek,  while  the  facts  narrated  are  substantially  and  literally  correct. 
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Hence  since,  when  asked  to  introduce  each  Miss, 
She  answers  by  giving  each  a  hug  and  a  kiss, 
Saying  meanwhile  that  one  is  Beatrice, 

While  the  other  is  Adelaide, 

But  which,  since  they  mixed,  it  were  hard  to  tell. 
“God  knoweth,”  she  says,  “He  may  break  the  spell, 
Until  then,  perhaps,  it  were  just  as  well 
To  think  each  as  the  other  maid.” 


Since  the  above  was  penned  this  heavenly  pair. 
With  eyes  like  the  sky  and  with  golden  hair 
Have  grown  six  years  so  charmingly  fair 
That  we  re  proud  their  faces  to  show. 

Each  has  learned,  meanwhile,  some  useful  thing — 
For  both  go  to  school  and  both  learn  to  sing: 
E’en  one  tried  to  fly,  but  alas!  broke  her  vring. 
Yet  \  nich  one  no  one  can  know. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMANS. 


PENNSYLVANIA  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  our  sisterhood  of  States. 
Her  star  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  that  constellation,  which  Tights 
up  the  field  of  blue  in  our  national  colors.  She  formed  the  key¬ 
stone  of  that  arch  of  thirteen  cemented  colonies,  which  originally  com¬ 
bined  to  form  this  great  country  of  ours.  She  provided  a  meeting-place 

for  their  various  representatives  to  gather  in  coun¬ 
cil  and  declare  their  independence.  The  same  she 
gave  to  another  company  of  chosen  men  who  were 
selected  to  draft  and  form  their  country’s  constitu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  it  was  upon  her  territory  that  the 
seat  of  colonial  government  was  for  a  long  time 
located,  and  where  the  first  decade  of  our  constitutional  government 
had  its  capital.  She  gave  to  the  cause  of  freedom  many  a  brave  general 
and  hosts  of  her  gallant  soldiery.  On  her  soil  were  fought  some  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  here  is  located  the  camping 
ground  where  bivouaced  the  main  body  of  the  patriotic  army,  and  spent 
such  a  winter  of  privation  and  suffering  as  rivals  the  darkest  story  of  sol¬ 
dier  life. 

The  State  has  since  added  to  her  fame  by  giving  to  the  cause  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom  the  most  illustrious  battle-field  of  history — Gettysburg. 
'She  has  given  to  many  of  the  newer  States  large  numbers  of  their  best  and 
•stanchest  pioneer  settlers.  By  means  of  her  minerals,  timber,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  she  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  her  contribution  to  the 
Nation’s  greatness  and  wealth.  As  for  scenery,  the  poet  has  long  ago 
truthfully  declared  that,  than  hers, 

“No  lovelier  landscape  meets  the  traveler’s  eye.’’ 

But  Pennsylvania  is  no  less  famous  for  her  contribution  of  great  and 
noble  men  and  women.  A  complete  list  of  the  illustrious  actors  which 
she  has  given  to  her  country  and  the  world,  would  include  some  of  the 
brightest  names  that  adorn  the  pages  of  history  for  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  would  be  long  enough  to  fill  quite  a  voluminous  catalogue. 
These  deeds  of  gallantry  and  greatness  have  been  wrought  in  all  the  avo¬ 
cations  of  life.  She  has  furnished  her  goodly  quota  of  statesmen  and 
counsellors  both  in  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  and  in  that  which 
followed  our  independence  as  a  Nation.  She  gave  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
many  a  brave  and  renowned  soldier,  to  the  Presidency  at  least  one  incum¬ 
bent,  to  the  Cabinet  many  brilliant  members  and  to  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  many  a  leading  light.  Educational  circles  have  abounded  with  her 
talent  and  all  the  professions  have  been  honored  with  her  generous  sup¬ 
ply.  The  ranks  of  journalism  have  taken  from  her  sons  some  of  its  ablest 
writers,  and  authorship  has  been  crowned  by  many  a  bright  luminary 
whose  birth-place  and  home  has  been  within  the  Keystone  State.  Inven- 
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tion  has  been  stimulated  by  the  genius  of  her  sons,  while  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  have  received  marvelous  impetus  by  the  influence  of  her  children. 
Noted  pioneers  and  distinguished  men  of  wealth  and  business-success 
have  found  within  her  confines  a  happy  birth-place.  In  it  Franklin  and 
Rittenhouse  made  their  marvelous  discoveries  and  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions.  It  gave  the  great  botanists,  Bartram  and  Muhlenberg,  a  home.  It 
sheltered  the  refugee,  Dr.  Priestly,  and  those  other  noted  scientists,  Wil¬ 
son,  Audubon,  Nuttall  and  Dr.  Rush.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Fulton,  the 
inventor,  and  of  West  and  Rothermel,  the  celebrated  painters. 

Of  her  polyglot  population  there  is  one  class,  however,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  modesty  of  manner,  has  not 
hitherto  received  a  just  due  of  those  well-merited  honors,  to  which  their 
contributions  to  the  State's  early  history  and  present  greatness  properly 
entitles  them.  These  are  the  descendants  of  the  early  German  settlers  of 
the  State.  This  is  so  because  of  the  peculiar  environments  of  language 
and  rural  residence,  an  extreme  native  modesty,  and  because  of  apparent 
wilful  slight  on  the  part  of  chroniclers.  The  late  eminent  historian, 
George  Bancroft,  acknowledges  and  deplores  this  great  injustice  done  the 
Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  causes  named.  He  adds:  “Neither 
they  nor  their  descendants  have  laid  claim  to  all  the  praise  that  was  their 
due.” 

It  is  the  object  of  this  magazine  to  make  some  amends  for  the  defect. 
Its  aim  is,  under  a  special  head,  to  bring  together  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
names  belonging  to  this  class,  whose  possessors  have  won  justly-merited 
honors,  and  whose  sketches  will  prove,  we  trust,  that  they,  and  many 
whom  they  represent,  are  entitled  to  the  recognition  here  accorded  them. 
It  will  be  a  difficulty,  where  there  is  so  wide  a  circle  to  select  from,  to  al¬ 
ways  make  the  wisest  choice  of  subjects.  A  scanning  of  the  field  has 
revealed  a  long  list  of  eminent  actors,  the  springs  of  whose  lives  are  found 
in  this  Germanic  stock.  When  one  goes  gunning  for  this  kind  of  game  he 
will  find  “the  woods  full  of  them.”  In  the  periodic  and  limited  method 
here  employed  to  bring  down  this  big  game  it  may  be  some  time  before 
all  who  have  crossed  our  path  shall  have  been  bagged.  But  we  assure  our 
readers  that  every  report  of  the  gun  will  wing  so  excellent  a  fowl  as  to 
prove  the  shot  no  waste  of  powder.  The  sketches  published  during  the 
first  year  will  be  of  such  as  have  been  born  in  the  Fatherland.  Afterwards 
shall  appear  those  who  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  “dear  old  Pennsylva¬ 
nia."  Many  conspicuous  names  may  have  a  while  to  wait  for  their  turn. 
But  let  no  one  despair.  In  due  time  every  illustrious  actor  will  receive 
his  proper  setting.  Meanwhile  let  all  the  living  go  on  adding  glory  to 
their  careers  so  that  when  their  star  appears  it  may  shine  with  especial 
lustre.  Were  we  spreading  out  the  biographicalh  eavens  in  an  encyclo¬ 
pedic  map  we  would  bestud  it  with  hundreds  of  such  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man  stars  as  would  shine  in  the  realm  of  patriotism,  statesmanship,  ora¬ 
tory,  invention,  authorship,  theology,  divinity,  medicine,  law,  education, 
generalship,  jurisprudence  and  agriculture  and  as  should  include,  in  the 
writing  of  their  patronymic,  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  are  a  distinct  and  unique  element  in  our 
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American  population.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more  this  stock 
has  been  mixing  with  the  current  of  our  national  life,  and  yet,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  it  is  as  clearly  recognizable,  in  name  and  manner  and  forms 
as  distinct  a  factor  in  our  population  as  the  Missouri  River  is  traceable  in 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  Mississippi  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  its 
mouth. 

It  has  been  the  great  and  constant  misfortune  of  these  people  to  have 
been  almost  universally  regarded  as  but  a  muddy  adjunct  to  the  great 
American  population.  Thus  they  have  ever  been  grossly  misunderstood 
and  misjudged.  While  adding  quantity  to  our  national  forces,  it  has  been 
too  generally  believed  by  all  classes,  who  have  not  taken  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  for  themselves  and  be  fair  in  their  conclusions,  that  this  stock  has 
added  little  or  nothing  in  the  line  of  quality  to  our  American  population. 
The  race-pride  and  prejudice  of  other  constituencies,  the  wilful  ignorance 
of  many,  and  the  excessive  modesty  and  indifference  to  these  things,  long 
characteristic  of  the  Germans  themselves,  are  to  account  in  large  measure 
for  their  gross  misrepresentation. 

Even  reputable  authors,  who  have  undertaken  to  give  us  historic 
portrayals  of  or  fanciful  pictures  concerning  these  people,  have  often 
strengthened  this  false  impression  by  painting  their  pictures  too  much  in 
the  darker  colors,  or  else  by  ignorantly,  or  purposely,  arranging  their 
data  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  grossly-warped  and  overdrawn  repre¬ 
sentations  of  their  subject.  Thus  the  chief  fault,  perhaps,  of  that  other¬ 
wise  excellent  portrayal  of  Pennsylvania-German  life,  “Enemies  in  the 
Rear,”  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author’s  dramatis  personae  are  almost  wholly 
chosen  from  the  lower  and  rougher  strata  of  this  class.  The  book,  though 
quite  well  written,  is  thus  likely  to  leave  a  false  and  very  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  strangers  to  the  community  or  the  race  as  a  whole.  It  is 
the  author’s  mistake,  who  has  allowed  the  intelligent  and  noble  patriots  of 
this  class  either  to  abet  the  cause  of  abolition  and  the  suppression  of  re¬ 
bellion  silently  at  home,  or  else  has  chosen  to  make  but  slight  mention, 
in  his  book,  of  the  hosts  of  gallant  men  from  among  this  class  who 
marched  to  the  front  at  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  volunteers,  and  who,  on 
bloody  fields  of  battle,  gave  their  lives  as  a  full  measure  of  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion.  This  is  inexcusable  since  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact  jf  history 
that  the  first  troops  to  reach  Washington  after  the  President’s  call  for 
volunteer  defenders  of  the  country’s  flag,  in  1861,  came  from  the  very  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  scenes  of  this  golden-circle  hostility  to  the 
war  are  laid,  and  possibly  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  in  speech  and  blood 
Pennsylvania-Germans.*  Even  no  less  a  poet  than  Whittier  gave  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  Pennsylvania  the  just  credit  of  being  the  very  first  in  the  nation 
to  place  themselves  in  hostility  to  the  African  slave  traffic,  when,  two  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  he  sang  in  his  “Lines”  to  Gov.  Ritner,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
praises  of  this  influential  element  in  his  constituency  as  follows: 


♦So  it  was  Nagel's  Company  of  Berks  County  “Dutchmen”  who  were  the  first  to 
reach  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  join  Washington  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and 
this  only  34  days  after  Congress  resolved  to  raise  a  Continental  Army.  (See  Shimmell’s 
“A  History  of  Pennsylvania,”  p.  150.) 
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“And  that  bold-hearted  yeomanry,  honest  and  true, 

Who,  haters  of  fraud,  give  to  labor  its  due: 

Whose  fathers  of  old  sang  in  concert  with  thine, 

On  the  bank  of  Swatara,  the  songs  of  the  Rhine, 

The  German-born  pilgrims,  who  first  dared  to  brave 
The  scorn  of  the  proud  in  the  cause  of  the  slave.” 

It  is  an  additional  fact  that  the  first  voice  and  pen  lifted  in  opposition 
to  African  slavery  in  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  came  from  a  German — 
Pastorius,  the  founder  of  Germantown. 

Another  instance  of  gross  literary  shadow-coloring  we  find  in  “The 
Making  of  Pennsylvania,”  a  well-written  volume  recently  published  by  the 
Lippincotts  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  author  has  been  pleased  to  score 
the  Germans  somewhat  unmercifully  as  well  as  unjustly  for  their  niggard¬ 
liness  and  obstinate  opposition  to  general  State  improvement  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  particular.  He  credits  the  Lutherans,  for  instance, — a  very  large 
factor  of  this  class, — with  maintaining  but  one  small  college  within  the 
State,  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that  this  denomination  alone  sup¬ 
ports  four  flourishing  colleges,  one  female  seminary,  and  three  theological 
seminaries  within  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  has  been  interested  in 
higher  education  within  this  territory  since  before  the  Revolution.  The 
status  at  the  present  time  is  such  that  were  the  home  of  the  writer  (Leb¬ 
anon,  Pa.)  taken  as  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  eighty  miles, 
there  would  be  included  within  such  a  circumference — the  very  heart  of 
Pennsylvania-Germandom — an  array  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  that 
for  prosperity  and  number  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  similar  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  great  country.  Many  of  these  schools  are  the  very  creations  of 
the  Germans,  and  all  of  them  are  strongly  supported  by  students  from  this 
class.  Here  is  found  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  foundations, 
in  the  form  of  a  precursory  school  were  laid  in  Colonial  times,  aided  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  two  of  the  leading  German  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  whose  present  glory  has  been  attained  during  the  eminently 
successful  administration  of  ex-Provosts  Pepper — father  and  son — men  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  purest  of  Pennsylvania-German  blood.  This  im¬ 
aginary  circle  would  contain  also  the  following  collegiate  institutions, 
many  of  which  enjoy  a  national  fame,  viz:  Ursinus  College,  of  College- 
ville;  Haverford  College,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  of  Lancaster, 
the  first  distinctive  college  of  the  Germans,  dating  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war;  Dickinson  College,  of  Carlisle,  hoary  with  age  and 
laden  with  honors;  Pennsylvania  College,  of  Gettysburg,  a  Lutheran  in¬ 
stitutions  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  old,  and  never  so  flourishing 
as  now;  the  Susquehanna  University,  of  Selinsgrove;  the  Bucknell  LTni- 
versity,  at  Lewisburg;  Lebanon  Valley  College,  of  Annville;  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Seminary,  of  Fredericksburg;  the  Albright  Collegiate  Institute,  of 
Myerstown;  Muhlenberg  College,  of  Allentown;  Lehigh  University,  of 
South  Bethlehem,  which  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  classical  and  poly¬ 
technic  institutions  of  our  country;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Easton.  Besides  these  institutions  of  technical  college  grade, 
within  this  territory  are  located  eight  theological  seminaries,  viz.:  At  Mt. 
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Airy  (Lutheran),  Philadelphia  (Roman  Catholic),  Collegeville  (Reform¬ 
ed),  Lancaster  (Reformed),  Gettysburg  (Lutheran),  Bethlehem  (Mo¬ 
ravian),  Selinsgrove  (Lutheran),  and  at  Upland  (Baptist),  while  some 
theological  instruction  is  imparted  at  Carlisle  and  Annville.  Six  flourish¬ 
ing  female  seminaries  are  also  supported  in  this  district,  located  respec¬ 
tively  at  Bethlehem  (founded  in  1742  by  the  German  Moravians  as  the 
very  first  Ladies  Seminary  in  this  country),  at  Allentown,  at  Lititz,  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  at  Mechanicsburg,  and  at  Chambersburg.  The  same  circle 
also  includes  six  very  prosperous  State.  Normal  Schools,  attended  in  most 
instances,  by  many  hundreds  of  students  annually,  four-fifths  of  whom,  in 
some  cases,  know  and  even  speak  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  as 
their  vernacular.  The  same  are  located  at  Kutztown,  Stroudsburg,  West 
Chester,  Millersville,  Shippensburg,  and  Bloomsburg.  Within  this  ter¬ 
ritory  are  maintained,  besides  the  great  Orphan  School  of  Stephen  Gi¬ 
rard,  at  Philadelphia,  Church  Orphan  Asylums,  located  at  Germantown, 
Womelsdorf,  Loysville,  Topton  and  Middletown.  Likewise  has  every 
town  and  city  of  this  district  maintained  for  years  well-graded  high 
schools,  which  have  generally  taken  the  place  of  once  flourishing  acad¬ 
emies  and  boarding-schools — the  local  pride  of  bygone  generations.  Were 
a  star  to  mark  the  site  of  each  of  these  higher  schools,  any  one  can  readily 
see  how  a  map  of  this  dictrict — the  very  heart  of  Pennsylvania-German 
territory — would  be  studded  with  asterisks.  While  in  the  matter  of  the 
adoption  of  our  public-school  system  some  German  localities  were  slow  to 
exchange  their  parochial  systems  of  mental  and  religious  culture  for  an 
untried  secular  educational  method  by  the  State,  yet  justice  demands  a 
reiteration  of  the  proud  fact  that  it  was  a  Pennsylvania-German  Governor 
— the  late  Hon.  George  Wolf — who  is  recognized  in  Pennsylvania  as  the 
real  founder  and  promoter  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State. 

Were  more  proof  neded  to  remove  the  false  stigma  of  opposition  to 
education,  wilfully  or  with  culpable  ignorance  affixed  to  this  class,  it  could 
be  stated  that  the  present  ve;y  popular  and  successful  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State,  Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  LL.D.,  and  his  chief 
assistant,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  are  both  full-blooded  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans,  both  of  whom,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  would  have  been  frightened 
to  hear  themselves  talk  in  any  other  tongue  but  this  their  vernacular  dia¬ 
lect,  and  who  today  have  not  forgotten  any  of  the  rhythmic  flow  of  its 
ground-down  mixture  of  German,  Low  Dutch,  and  English  vocabulary 
and  idiom.  Though  this  be  so,  these  star  educators  have  been  called  into 
a  dozen  or  more  of  other  States,  where  this  dialect  is  not  known,  to  in¬ 
struct  in  pure  English,  State,  city  and  county  institutes  of  teachers  in  the 
rudiments’  and  technicalities  of  their  profession — and  seldom  without  car¬ 
rying  home  laurels  for  excellency  of  work  done.  S.urely  it  is  a  base  slan¬ 
der  to  charge  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  with  opposition  to  education  or 
with  indifference  to  any  and  every  line  of  true  progress. 

And  so  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  class  has  produced  no  men 
and  women  of  eminence.  For  this  purpose  a  galaxy  of  famous  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-Germans  has  been  created  by  this  journal  and  each  number  shall 
bring  out  a  new  star. 
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BISHOP  BRINSER 

AND  THE  BRINSER  MEETING-HOUSE. 


BY  PROF.  H.  S.  BRINSER. 

HISTORY  clusters  around  a  nucleus.  It  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  a  few  men.  The  interesting  part  of  history  is  that  we 
are  what  we  are  because  others  were  what  they  were.  Land¬ 
marks  and  edifices,  the  mile-stones  of  history,  are  the  embodiment  of  some 
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|  thonotary  of  the  Suprcr.m  ( 
of  the  Province  of  Pennfyk 
O  Thy  ccu'.fy,  Thai  at  a  Supream  Court  field  at  Phi- 

ittvna.  lor  the  Previn  t  of  Puvfykania,  before  *  -''  -  -> 
<  fa.?  .  ka.  ~ 


Eiquircs, 


Judges  of  the  laid  Court,  the  Day  of 

in  tin.  Year  of  our  Lord,  One  Tboufemd  Seven  Hundred  and 
t  fd oot 1  between  the  Hours  oi  Nine  arid  Twelve  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Forenoon  of  the  lame  r 

oi  A  *,  r.  .-t  d  ct  •---  .  -C.  ;n 

the  County  of  *&«.  ,  .  being  a  Foreigner,  and 

having  inhabited  and  refuted  for  the  Space  of  Seven  Years  in 
his  Majefty  s  Colonies  in  America ,  and  not  having  been  ab- 
ient  out  of  inme  of  the  laid  Colonies  for  a  longer  Space  than 
Two  Months  at  any  one  Time  during  the  fiid  Seven  Yeats. 


s  C.- 

And  being  one  of  the  Pe  >p!e  tailed- 


wlio 


con- 


feientioufly  fcruple  and  r-  lule  the  taking  ar.  Oath,  did  take 
and  fubferibe  the  Affirm  ions  and  Declarations,  .according 
to  the  Directions  of  an  •  ft  of  Parliament,  made  in  the 
thirteenth  Year  of  the  Feign  of  his  •pcUtftw-Majcily  King 
GEORGE,  tfie'Sccbhd  intituled,  An  At}  for  natural: z- 
ing  Juch  foreign  Pr-nefi..  ns,  arid  ethers ,  therein  mentioned, 
are  Jettied ,  or  Jhali  j,  :tit ,  in  any  ej"  hi s' Majififs  Gek- 
nas  in  America;  and  tlx  upon  was  admitted  to  Ire  his  Ma- 
jelty’t  natural  born  Subji  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grcat-Bri- 
tain,  and  oi  this  Provi  purfuant  to  the  Direction  and 
Intention  of  the  laid  i.il  of  Parliament.  In  Itfismony 
whereof  I  Live  heromta  „t  my  Hand,  and  affixed  the  Seal 
oi  die  Suprcna  Court,  ffic  Day  of 

i  '•’/  -  in  the  'l  ear  full  above-mentioned. 


s/ 

C''dco,*±J/uf/rr  ■  r  {  K* 


NATURALIZATION  PAPER  OF  CHRISTIAN  BRINSER. 


cue.  It  is  a  tonic  to  house  the  idea  and  foster  it,  that  we  are  but  the  echo,, 
the  assimilation  of  that  which  preceded  us. 

Before  mentioning  the  house  or  giving  any  data  concerning  it,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  we  preface  somewhat  of  him  who  made  it  a  possibility,  com¬ 
pleted  his  idea  by  building  it,  which  later  became  the  open  sesame  through 
which  Fault  entered,  forming  a  perch  upon  which  it  perched,  and,  really 
furnished  a  stable  peg  upon  which  negatived  ones  hung  thoughts  that  ulti¬ 
mately  were  made  visible  in  far  more  beautiful  edifices. 

Rev.  Matthias  Brinser,  founder  and  first  Bishop  of  the  United  Zion’s 
Children,  was  born  May  io,  1795.  His  pseudonym,  “Der  Mottiss,”  is 
still  heard  in  the  community.  He  died  July  27,  1889,  aged  94  years,  2 
months  and  17  days,  living  for  nearly  one  century  on  the  place  where 
he  was  born,  and  which  has  been  occupied  by  Brinsers  for  over  150  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  wonderful  changes  he  witnessed  and  of  which  he 
often  spoke,  using  its  incidents  in  his  sermons  for  concrete  illustrations, 
would  fill  volumes,  for  his  retentivity  of  memory  was  marvelous. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  the  writer  well  remembers  the  fact  that  he  would 
often  work  sums  mentally  ere  himself  could  produce  them  on  paper. 

Rev.  Brinser  was  born  in  what  is  now  Londonderry  township,  Dauphin 
county,  four  miles  southeast  of  Middletown,  but  what  was  then  a  forest 
primeval.  His  grandfather,  Yeoman  Christian  Brinser,  came  from  Baden, 
Germany.  The  name  on  various  papers,  patents,  and  deeds  of  the  Brin¬ 
sers  is  spelled  thus:  Branser,  Brentzer,  Princer,  Brenzer,  Brenser,  and 
is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  what  the  original  name  was. 
This  Christian  Brinser  settled  in  Elizabeth  township,  Lancaster  county, 
Pa.  He  was  naturalized  on  April  10,  1761,  when  the  French  and  Indian 
War  was  waging.  He  came  to  America  about  1749.  His  wife’s  name  was 
Anna  Ursala  Brinser.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  we  can  here  produce  the 
naturalization  paper  of  this,  our  great-great-grandfather. 

John  Brinser,  Christian’s  son  and  the  father  of  the  bishop,  was  born 
June  23,  1750.  He  became  the  owner  of  what  was  then  known  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  ‘'Brinser’s  Bower,”  upon  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  Matthias’  only  surviving  son, 
Rev.  S.  H.  Brinser.  John  built  the  first  house  on  the  granted  tract.  His 
wife  wras  Anna  Mary  Gish.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  John,  who 
died  at  94;  Jacob,  at  62;  Abram,  at  75;  Rev.  Matthias,  at  94;  Anna,  married 
to  a  Berg,  and  Catharine,  to  a  Livingstone.  In  the  cut  of  tombstones  wre 
see  the  face  of  the  youngest  male  descendent,  Ira  S.  Brinser. 

The  early  life  of  the  Bishop  was  very  like  that  of  the  pioneer  of  the 
West.  One  of  our  sketches  shows  the  little  brick  safety-house  to  which 
families  of  the  community  would  resort  to  escape  the  cruel  tomahawk  and 
the  Indian  arrows.  The  tile  roof  made  it  fire-proof.  Often  they  fled  to 
the  woods  for  refuge. 

Rev.  Brinser  was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers,  teaching  the  psalter,  the 
Bible  and  “wrechla  und  schriba.”  The  log-house  in  which  he  taught  stood 
on  the  homestead  yard  and  was  only  torn  down  a  few  years  ago. 

After  his  father’s  death  in  1820,  Miss  Catharine  Heisey,  daughter  of 
Peter  Heisey.  near  Bainbridge,  was  employed  by  the  Brinser’s  to  assist 
in  the  household  duties.  She  wras  young  and  fair  at  sweet  sixteen  and 
Cupid  did  his  work  slyly  and  swiftly.  Before  the  robins  came  again  Miss 
Fleisey  wras  Mrs.  Brinser.  They  lived  happily  together  for  68  years.  Their 
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family  was  as  follows:  Susan  Brinser  Martin,  Lizzie  B.  Metzgar,  Cath¬ 
arine  B.  Kieffer,  Fannie  B.  Brinser,  Lydia  B.  Kieffer,  Daniel  and  Rev. 
Solomon,  Nancy  B.  Groff,  and  Mary  B.  Wolgemuth.  Thirty-two  grand¬ 
children  and  eleven  great-grandchildren  survived  him  at  his  death.  At 
the  funeral  the  following  six  grand-sons  were  his  pallbearers:  J.  B. 
Martin,  J.  S.  Brinser,  A.  L.  B.  Martin,  D.  B.  Kieffer,  J.  W.  Metzgar  and 
H.  S.  Brinser.  Bishops  Joseph  Nissley  and  Charles  White  and  Revs. 
Daniel  Kieffer  and  David  Wenger  preached  on  this  occasion.  Following 
a  secular  business  in  connection  with  preaching  he  had.  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  $60,000. 

At  an  early  age  he  identified  himself  with  a  very  plain  religious  sect, 
known  as  the  Dunkards,  rightly,  the  River  Brethren,  so  called  on  account 
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of  their  proximity  to  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  1829  and  preached  for  nearly  seventy  years.  We  often  wished  we  knew, 
as  is  known  today  in  the  ministry,  how  many  sermons  he  preached,  how 
many  he  buried  and  married,  how  often  he  was  called  away  of  nights. 
We  saw  him  marry  several  of  his  grand-children,  and  to  this  day  can  see 
him  standing  in  the  pulpit.  At  that  time  church  buildings  were  consid¬ 
ered  an  innovation  by  his  denomination,  which  thought  them  unacceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Worship  was  conducted  in  the  members  homes.  In 
1855  Rev.  Matthias  Brinser,  realizing  that  his'  house  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  membership  of  the  church,  and  assisted  by 
two  brothers  and  several  neighbors,  erected  a  very  plain  one-story  build- 
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ing  to  be  used  as  a  “Versammling  Haus.”  The  idea  to  have  even  so  plain 
an  edifice  was  entirely  exotic  to  all  save  the  few  progressive..., 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  home  of  Jacob  Engle,  Conoy  township,  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  soon  after  the  construction  of  this  meeting-house,  and  the 
action  of  Rev.  Brinser  and  his  helpers  wes  severely  criticised.  He  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  his  wrong-doing,  but  he  took  a 
Jacksonian  stand  that  he  had  done  no  wrong,  and,  consequently  need 
make  no  confession  of  it.  The  consequence  was  his  expulsion  from  the 
church,  which  is  explained  by  the  following  circular,  translated  from  the 
German: 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  RIVER  BRETHREN. 

As  there  are  many  persons  desirous  to  know  the  reasons  for  the  Part¬ 
ing  of  the  River  Brethren,  thus  I  will  attempt,  as  near  as  possible,  to  give 
these  reasons: 

In  February,  1855,  several  Brethren  in  Dauphin  county,  called  a  meet¬ 
ing,  to  consider,  and  to  come,  to  the  conclusion  concerning  the  building 
of  a  meeting  house;  and,  as  there  were  no  objections  made,  they  began  to 
build  a  meeting  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Matthias  Brinser.  The 
Brethren  in  Lancaster  county  held  a  Council  with  Jacob  Engle,  where 
the  conclusion  was  reached  “to  warn  them  not  to  build  the  house.”  They 
wrote  their  conclusion  in  the  German  language  in  the  following  words 
and  sent  it  to  Matthias  Brinser: 

“Conoy  Township,  Lancaster  County,  May  16,  1853. 

“Beloved  Brethren,  we  wish  you  the  peace  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  heartfelt  greeting.  We,  the  undersigned  Brethren,  have  held 
a  council,  concerning  the  contemplation  of  building  a  meeting  house  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  have  unanimously  concluded,  to  ask  of  you,  that 
you  shall  not  build  it,  as  such  a  building,  we  believe,  would  become  an 
open  door  to  great  shame  and  would  make  heavy  hearts  for  many  Breth- 
len;  therefore  we  request  of  you,  out  of  heartfelt  love,  that  you  will  accept 
our  counsel. 

Jacob  Strickler, 

John  T.  Gish, 

Benjamin  Martin, 

Henry  Musser, 

Jacob  E.  Creider, 

Joseph  Lehman, 

David  Stoner, 

Jacob  Hostetter, 

Christian  Musser, 


Benj.  E.  Musser, 
Christian  Hoffman, 
David  Engle, 

Jacob  S.  Engle, 
Jacob  M.  Engle, 
Daniel  Grove, 

John  Engle, 

John  B.  Engle, 
Daniel  Engle, 


John  N.  Graybill, 
Jacob  Grider 
Michael  Hoffman, 
John  Hostetter, 
Henry  Engle, 
Tsaac  Herschey, 
Henry  S.  Engle, 

J.  B.  Hoffer.” 


Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1855  they  held  another  Council  with  John 
B.  Engle,  in  Conoy  township,  and  expelled  Matthias  Brinser  and  all  his 
followers  from  Church,  on  this  wise: 

“This  notice  shows  you,  Matthias  Brinser,  that  a  unanimous  conclusion 
has  been  reached,  that  the  Council,  which  was  held  at  Jacob  Engle’s,  will 
be  carried  out  with  you.  It  says:  “If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.”  And  you  have  not 
heard,  therefore,  you  can  no  longer  be  a  Brother,  until  you  become  con- 
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scious  of  the  wrong  and  the  fellowship  will  cease  that  exists  with  those 
that  believe  as  you  do;  and  it  was  seen,  that  the  Church  failed,  inasmuch 
a-5  it  did  not  carry  out  the  Council  in  the  beginning,  when  you  did  not 
hear.” 

At  this  time  he  was  60  years  old.  A  meeting  was  held  at  his  house 
shortly  afterwards  and  his  followers  declared  that  he  should  continue  to 
hold  meetings  as  before.  This  was  done,  and  this  was  the  incipiency  of 
the  denomination  known  as  the  Brinserites,  but  properly,  the  United 
Zion’s  Children.  The  second  minister  to  join  the  Church  was  Rev.  Daniel 
Kiefifer,  the  father  of  three  later  ministers  of  the  Church,  Revs.  Daniel 
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Kieffer,  Jr.,  Samuel  and  Joseph.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Christian 
Wenger.  Their  first  love-feast  was  held  near  Middletown,  with  Abram 
Strickler,  the  farm  now  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Levi  Jack. 

Rev.  Brinser  had  been  a  Bishop  under  the  River  Brethren.  He  fre¬ 
quently  traveled  forty  and  fifty  miles  in  answer  to  requests  to  officiate  at 
funerals,  and  to  preach  the  Word.  Many  a  night  was  he  called  to  admin¬ 
ister  to  the  sick  and  dying.  By  request  he  once  preached  in  the  court 
house  at  Harrisburg. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  historic  little  meeting  house.  How  void  of  all 
embellishments.  Although  it  was  obliterated  by  the  march  of  time,  seven 
years  ago,  it  yet  holds  an  indelible  place  in  our  mind  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  recollections  and  associations  connected  with  it.  As  “State 
Rights”  stood  for  Calhoun,  so  stood  this  house  for  our  grandfather.  It 
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was  not  old,  but  deep  interest  clusters  around  its  history.  The  house 
would  hardly  have  been  taken  for  a  school  house  by  a  passing  stranger, 
foi  it  was  far  below  the  general  appearance  of  that  kind  of  building.  Being 
in  the  corner  of  a  field,  hard  by  the  public  road,  a  stranger  would  have 
been  apt  to  regard  it  as  an  implement  shed.  It  stood  where  four  roads 
met.  Many  noted  personages  were  surprised  on  first  seeing  this  meeting¬ 
house,  remembering  the  offence  it  occasioned  for  its  extravagance. 
Scarcely  possible  to  believe  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  innovation. 


THE  BRINSER  MEETING-HOUSE,  1853-1893. 

Drawn  from  memory  by  H.  S.  B. 


Its  builder,  however,  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  the  Church  from  which  he 
wras  excommunicated,  adopted  the  very  doctrines  for  which  he  fought  so 
heroically.  It  must  certainly  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  this  aged 
father  in  Israel.  We  are  told  that  he  once  said:  “Sie  fressen  einmal  wos 
sie  now  kutzen.”  The  prophecy  was  certainly  fulfilled.  The  building  was 
plastered  and  contained  two  old-fashioned  stoves  for  heating  purposes. 
There  were  five  seating  apartments.  Four  short  benches  directly  in  front 
of  the  pulpit.  On  these  benches  sat  the  ones  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  only 
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place  that  men  and  women  sat  in  one  tier.  We  can  yet  see  the  silver- 
haired  “brethren  and  sisters”  leaning  forward  to  drink  in  the  Gospel 
with  long  tin  horns  to  one  of  their  ears.  There  were  also  two  large  tiers 
of  seats,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  seating 
about  two  hundred.  To  the  right  sat  the  sisters,  to  the  left  the  brethren. 
With  the  sisters  were  their  little  girls,  generally  clad  plainly,  and  especi¬ 
ally  do  we  recall  their  little  bonnets.  With  the  brethren  were  their  boys, 
in  their  long  pantaloons,  longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  could 
sit  on  the  “Boy’s  Side.”  To  the  left,  on  the  first  bench,  sat  the  preacher’s 
and  the  deacon’s  wives  and  those  who  some  day  might  expect  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  On  the  next  seat  those  of  the  older  and  more  active  ones.  So  the 
seating  shaded  down  to  the  last  seat  where  were  the  younger  sisters  and 
those  who  were  not  yet  “sisters,”  but  desired  some  day  so  to  be.  The 
scene  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  little  sea  of  similarity,  bonnets,  capes 
and  caps. 

The  very  same  shading  of  seating  held  true  on  the  left,  the  brethren's 
side,  who  almost  universally  came  in  the  end  door,  known  to  the  boys  as 
the  “brother’s  door.”  Would  a  young  man  come  in  at  this  door  it  would 
make  us  smile.  Then  there  were  still  two  more  tiers  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  side  door.  These  sides  were  respectively  the  “girl’s  side”  and  the 
“boy’s  side,”  seating  the  same  number  as  the  pulpit  sides.  Here  again  the 
shading  was  in  bold  relief.  On  the  first  seats  those  girls  who  now  went 
“to  the  girl’s  side”  and  those  who  belonged  to  other  churches.  So  it 
tanged  from  the  plainer  to  the  “dressy”  and  the  more  gaudy  and  “sinners” 
on  the  back  seats.  The  “boy’s  side”  was  our  coveted  goal,  where  we  could 
1  e  as  other  boys.  Here  again  we  find  the  same  manner  of  voluntary  seat¬ 
ing.  The  “worst”  boys  invariably  on  the  back  seat.  The  benches  were 
made  of  pine  boards,  had  backs,  but  were  neither  painted,  varnished  nor 
clothed.  Many  bore  names  carved  and  written  of  those  who  attended  the 
services  and  left  artistic  monograms  thereon.  One  occasion  we  well  re¬ 
member,  when  the  brethren’s  sons  were  reminded  that  they  were  getting 
too  far  toward  sunrise  on  the  “boy’s  side.”  Promiscous  seating  of  men 
and  women  was  not  known  in  this  house  and  when  their  children  got  out 
into  the  world  they  thought  this  something  wonderful  and  little  dreamed 
that  some  day  they  would  do  the  same. 

It  was  in  this  low  and  modest  building  that  its  founder  preached  his  last 
sermon  when  he  was  nearly  94.  It  was  still  freighted  with  his  zest,  and 
the  same  easy  flow  of  language  was  still  manifest.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
single  service  that  he  omitted  in  this  house,  save  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life,  when  he  may  have  missed  a  few.  In  this  mecca  he  saw  the  revival 
becoming  a  feature  of  the  church,  and  a  number  of  his  grand-children  were 
here  converted.  It  was  the  great  baptizing  place  during  the  summer,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  were  immersed  by  trine  immersion.  How 
well  do  we  recollect  the  almost  painful  quiet  that  reigned  when  the  appli¬ 
cants  rose  for  the  baptismal  questions.  At  such  occasions  frequently  a 
dozen  preachers  were  present.  The  services  were  well  attended,  even  the 
aisles  and  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  being  filled.  Hillsdale  meeting  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasant  anticipation  for  old  and  young. 
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The  opening  service,  song  and  praise, 

By  the  elder  ones  in  Godly  ways. 

Then  rose  the  Bishop,  his  cap  from  his  head, 

‘“Lasset  uns  bata,”  all  knelt  as  said. 

Hymn  books  were  not  used  in  the  services.  The  hymns  were  lined  out 
and  sung,  and  when  we  did  not  have  the  words  we  sang  the  tune.  Rev. 
Brinser  generally  waited  until  the  other  ministers  had  spoken  and  then 
he  would  “cap  the  climax,”  or  as  the  boys  said,  “Er  hut  der  trigger  druf 


WIFE  OF  REV.  MATTHIAS  BRINSER.  Aged  91  Years. 


gadu.”  We  forgot  to  mention  a  few  of  his  “spurs”  on  the  pulpit,  when 
others  hesitated  to  speak.  These  as  well  as  many  other  maxims  of  his  are 
oft  repeated  to  this  day: 

“Briider,  net  so  lang  ga  tzaudert;  machet  de  zeit  zu  nutza.” 

“Eilet,  Briider,  lasset  de  zeit  nicht  meesig  ferby  ga.” 

It  is  not  exactly  policy  to  travel  on  the  name  of  one’s  ancestors,  but  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  state  that  the  term  “Der  Aid  Mottiss”  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  our  work  amongst  strangers,  who  knew  him  or  of  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  highway  on  meeting  day  bore  the  semblance  of 
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divided  funeral  processions,  for  there  was  a  stream  of  vehicles  from  all 
surrounding  parts.  Alter  services  those  that  came  many  miles  stopped 
with  the  neighbors,  partook  of  dinner  and  had  their  horses  fed.  This  was 
a  time  when  special  preparation  was  made  on  the  Brinser  homestead,  for 
it  was  a  usual  occui  ience  to  feed  from  twrenty  to  thirty  horses  and  more 
than  twice  that  number  of  persons.  This  was  cheerfully  done  and  the 
grand-children  always  enjoyed  “big  crowds.”  The  persons  w'ere  fed  by 
father  and  son.  Prayer  and  song  w^ere  common  before  they  parted. 

The  building  w^as  doomed  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company 
straightened  its  curve  at  this  point  and  it  w^as  accordingly  torn  down  in 
1893,  and  an  interesting  landmark  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
touched  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  humble  minds  for  time  and  eternity. 

Hier  kamen  viele  menschen  von  nahe  und  fern, 

Zu  hoeren  das  Wort  und  zu  loben  den  Herrn. 

Die  alten  Lehrern  sind  verreist,  ’sis  wahr, 

Doch  die  Worten  sie  sprachen  ringen  immer  noch  klahr. 


The  Leaven,  a  monthly  pamphlet,  published  in  Northfield,  Minn.,  aping 
the  style  of  the  Roycrofter’s  “Philistine,”  has  the  following  description  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  in  a  recent  issue.  Arguing  that  all  national  types, 
unless  constantly  supplied  by  new  blood,  must  eventually  deteriorate  to 
the  aboriginal  types  of  that  country  it  thinks  it  has  found  an  example  in 
our  stock,  and  thus  says: 

"In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  an  old  Dutch' settlement.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  America,  the  most  self-concoctionate  and 
least  affected  by  emigration.  Here  families  have  lived  generation  after 
generation,  since  the  time  of  the  early  Puritan  Fathers,  undisturbed  by 
the  whirl  of  the  busy  world.  It  is  here  that  the  student  of  involution  must 
turn  for  his  data.  Here  are  a  people  different  from  those  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  outside  wrorld,  and  different  from  the  emigrant.  Their  hair 
is  losing  its  fineness  and  becoming  coarse  and  straight  and  dark;  their 
voice  is  losing  its  melody,  and  their  skin  its  whiteness,  its  delicacy  of 
tint,  an  inexpressible  something.  Their  features  are  being  gradually  meta¬ 
morphosed  to  those  characteristics  of  the  Indian.  It  is  the  involution  of 
the  Indian.” 

Bosh!  I  move  that  this  Wooley  Western  editor  be  invited  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  to  make  apology  for  this 
astounding  paragraph  of  inaccuracy  in  ethnology,  history  and  science.  If 
he  fail  to  make  proper  amends  for  the  slander,  let  him  be  consigned  to 
some  island  banishment  where  he  is  to  live  in  solitude  and  subsist  on  Lim- 
burger  cheese  and  sour-crout  till  he  knows  his  lesson  better. 


Genealogical. 


THE  CROLL  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA. 


NOT  for  the  gain  of  glory,  but  for  the  preservation  of  genealogical 
history  are  these  humble  annals  published. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Croll  Family,  according  to  the 
best  data  at  hand  were  two  brothers,  Christian  and  Ulrich,  who  came  from 
the  Palatinate,  sailing  from  Rotterdam,  on  the  ship  Mortonhouse,  James 
Coultas,  master,  June  2i,  1729,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  August  19, 
1729.  (See  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  367,  or  Second  Series  of  Penn’a- 
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Archives,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  15).  About  120  fellow  passengers  were  on  board 
from  the  same  general  region.  It  is  Chritian  whose  lineage  is  here  given. 
Whether  the  York  county  branch  of  Crolls  descended  from  Ulrich  or 
Christian  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Christian  Kroll  took  up  his  residence  in  Salford  township,  then  Phila¬ 
delphia,  now  Montgomery  county,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prior  to  1734  he  was  in  possession  of  50  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid 
a  quitrental  to  the  Penns.  (See  Journal  kept  in  Land  Office  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietaries,  Rec.  XVI,  p.  477.)  This  property  is  located  near  Harleysville, 
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according  to  the  “History  of  Lower  Salford  township.’’  Later  he  must 
have  bought  a  tract  near  Salfordville,  where  in  1757.  according  to  the  date- 
stone,  he  built  on  the  Philadelphia  highway  a  large  stone  house,  which  he 
and  his  son  and  descendants  occupied  for  over  a  century  as  a  public  hos- 
telrie.  In  those  early  days  a  public  inn  was  a  station  on  the  commercial 
highway;  “a  depot  on  the  trunk  line  of  trade.”  As  such,  it  was  in  that  day 
cd  sparse  settlements  a  noted  public  centre,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the 
early  local  histories.  This  interesting  landmark  is  preserved  today  though 
no  longer  in  the  Croll  possession.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Groff,  of  Harlcysville,  Pa.  We  give  a  picture  of  it. 

Within  this  colonial  inn,  Christian  Kroll  raised  his  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.  One  of  these  was  Michael,  who  fell  heir  to  the  estate.  There 
are  records  to  show  he  had  possession  of  the  old  homestead  as  early  as 
1780;  how  much  before  this  date  is  not  known.  He  was  born  in  1738,  and 


died  1795,  having  for  several  decades  been  an  honored  justice  of  the  peace* 
as  well  as  inn-keeper.  He  changed  the  “K”  of  his  name  to  a  “C,”  as  we 
find  it  written,  when  on  Feb.  23,  1779,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Pennsylvania  (See  Penn’a-Archives,  second  series,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  35.  Also 
many  old  Deeds  and  His  Docket.)  His  name  occurs  frequently  in  local 
documents  as  “Esquire  Croll,”  and  "Michael  Croll,  inn  keeper.”  It  is> 
found,  also,  in  signature  to  a  return  of  the  seven-months  men,  furnished 
by  Col.  Daniel  Hiester,  Jr.'s  battalion  of  Philadelphia  county  militia  in, 
1782.  Air.  Dotterer,  editor  of  the  “Perkiomen  Region,”  says:  “Michael. 
Croll  *  *  held  the  important  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  early  as- 
Dec.  16,  1778.  *  ¥  *  Justice  Croll  had  an  extensive  business.  His- 

docket  is  carefully  kept,  and  written  in  a  clear  hand.”  As  proof  of  this  nv 
produce  the  above  specimen  taken  from  his  docket. 

The  old  Croll  Homestead  stands  at  a  cross-roads,  about  half  a  mile  east 
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of  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church,  with  its 
famous  ancient  history.  It  is  here  that  the  first  generations  of  Crolls 
worshipped  and  in  its  peaceful  and  populous  God’s  acre  that  most  of  them 
lie  buried.  Michael’s  tombstone  testifies  that  he  died  as  an  elder  of  the 
Lutheran  congregation.  Following  are  the  head  and  old  corner-stone  in¬ 
scriptions  of  present  church  edifice: 


OLD  GOSHENHOPPEN 

LIBKR  \ LITAS  PLEBIS 

LUTHERANAE  ATQUE 

CHURCH.  1744 

REFORM  A'I'A  R  HAS 

^DES  UNA  E  X  I  •>  T- 

RUXIl'.  I.  C.  ANDRAE, 

Rebuilt  1858. 

PASTOR. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  sculptor  fearfully  pied  the  text  of  the  above 
Latin  inscription,  and  only  a  scholar  can  read  it,  as  corrected  above.  This 
is  its  translation:  “The  liberality  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  people 
erected  this  temple.  J.  C.  Andreas,  Pastor.’’ 

Among  these  “liberal  Lutheran  people’’  doubtless  was  Christian  Croll, 
whose  son  was  later  an  honored  and  prosperous  officer.  Though  his  grave 
could  not  be  found,  it  is  doubtless  among  the  many  unmarked  tombs  of 
that  early  period.  Here  they  heard  in  that  day  of  church  planting  the 
noted  pioneers  of  that  period,  among  them  probably  the  patriarch  Muhlen¬ 
berg  himself  in  his  youthful  prime,  who  may  have  given  counsel  in  the 
erection  of  this  edifice. 

To  return  again  to  the  charming  old  homestead.  In  company  with  a  few 
relatives  we  visited  the  same  during  the  past  summer  and  awakened  the 
old  ghosts  from  garret  to  cellar,  through  corridors  and  spacious  rooms. 
We  found  it  substantially  built  of  stone  (now  rough-casted),  after  the 
general  colonial  model.  A  wide  hall  in  the  centre  with  spacious  rooms  on 
either  side,  the  house  contains  an  old  fashioned  broken  stair-way,  with 
hand-rail  and  banister  in  solid  oak.  The  second  story  is  divided  into  large 
sleeping  apartments,  while  the  garret  is  a  huge  storage  place  for  herbs 
and  teas,  dried  fruits  and  cured  meats,  broken  furniture  and  unwritten 
poetry.  As  a  relic  we  carried  away  a  wooden  coupling  pin  and  a  peg  from 
a  hand-made  rack,  on  which  to  hang  our  antiquarian  hat. 

As  a  stopping  place  for  Conestoga  grain  teams  and  drovers  on  their  way 
to  the  Philadelphia  markets  is  was  renowned  over  a  century  ago.  When 
Reading  Howell  in  1794  made  his  celebrated  map  of  the  State,  he  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  the  spot  as  “Crolls.”  It  was  then  a  large  estate.  Al¬ 
ready  in  1776  assessments  show  that  Michael  Croll,  Esq.,  had  260  acres  of 
land,  while  his  son’s  account  as  administrator,  in  1796,  shows  that  interest 
was  paid  on  about  £600  sterling  loaned  out.  From  the  old  homestead  we 
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went  to  the  neighboring  "God  s  Acre,"  where  for  six  generations  this 
peaceful  and  thriving  rural  community  has  buried  its  dead,  and  where 

"Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree’s  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 

Among  these  dwellers  of  the  silent  city  are  many  of  our  name  and  blood. 
Their  sacred  dust  has  long  since  mingled  with  the  common  clay,  but  the 
chiseled  sandstone  and  the  sculptored  marble  remain  to  tell  their  “short 
and  simple  annals."  What  room  for  reverie  and  reflection!  Who  can  help 
but  think  in  the  grooves  of  Thomas  Gray  when  in  such  a  spot?  And  who¬ 
soever  has  read  his  immortal  elegy  will  find  the  matchless  stanzas  come 
unbidden  to  his  tongue,  and  he  will  hear  himself  repeat: 

“Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

“Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

“Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.” 

With  tablet  and  pencil  in  hand  we  traced  fac-similes  of  every  epitaph  we 
found  that  told  the  “short  and  simple  annals"  of  a  relative.  We  were 
sorry  we  could  not  find  the  tomb,  or  if  found,  not  decipher  the  inscription 
of  the  first  American  ancestor.  But  from  others  found,  and  the  help  of  a 
75-year-old  relative,  Henry  A.  Croll,  who  has  been  a  life-long  resident  of 
this  community,  and  that  of  an  equally  aged  scrivener  of  the  same  commu¬ 
nity,  who  has  inherited  the  office  as  well  as  the  sharp  wit,  retentive  mem¬ 
ory  and  punctilious  accuracy  of  this  class  through  several  generations, 
Solomon  K.  Grimly,  Esq.,  of  Schwenksville,  a  clear  line  of  descent  of  the 
Montgomery  county  branch  of  our  family  has  been  traced.  This  will  we 
draw  and  then  give  the  data  of  the  tomb-stone  inscriptions  found. 

I.  The  son  and  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Michael  Croll,  Esq., 
was  Jacob  Croll.  The  record  of  said  administration  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Esquire  Grimly,  who  says  it  was  a  large  estate.  For  over  twro  years 
this  Jacob  Croll  wrote  his  signature  with  the  “Administrator"  suffix.  (See 
Court  Records  of  Montgomery  County,  at  Norristown,  Pa.)  This  Jacob 
Croll  is  not  buried  here  (interred  at  Swamp  Church  burial  grounds)  but 
his  wife  is,  and  from  her  age  he  must  have  been  born  about  1770-1775.  He 
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had  one  brother,  named  John,  and  four  sisters,  named  Polly,  Sophia,  Betsy 
and  Peggy  (Rebecca).  These  were  married  respectively  to  Abraham 
Gerhart,  a  Mr.  Boyer,  George  Hertzel  and  Benjamtn  Reiff.*  The  tombs 
of  most  of  these  are  found  in  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  Church  burial 
grounds.  (See  below.) 

The  next  generation  brings  us  to  Philip  Croll,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah 
Croll.  He  had  charge  of  the  old  homestead  in  his  day  and  here  his  only 
son,  Henry  A.,  our  companion  in  this  research,  was  born.  The  tombstone 
registry  says  this  Philip  Croll  was  born  Jan.  29,  1799.  He  married  Chris¬ 
tina  - ,  who  died  young  and  left  but  one  child,  (Henry).  This 

Philip  doubtless  had  brothers  and  sisters  as  per  gravestone  record.  Henry 
A.  Croll,  his  son,  was  born  in  1826.  He  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Sacks,  of  Quakertown,  and  Mrs.  Snyder,  of  Philadelphia.  One 
son  lives  at  518  Susquehanna  Avenue,  the  other  near  Quakertown.  His 
son-in-law  and  grand-son,  Mr.  H.  M.  Sacks,  are  publisher  and  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Quakertown  “Times.”  This,  therefore,  makes  this  line 
of  descent  clear  to  the  present  time. 

Now  for  the  record  of  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  tombs.  These  follow  as 
copied,  in  the  order  of  generations. 

I. 

Christian  Kroll.  Tomb  not  found.  His  wife’s  name  was  Barbara. 

II. 

1.  Hier  ruhet  der  Leib  des  verstorbenen  Michael  Croll.  Er  wurde 
geboren  den  9  ten  Februar  1738  und  ist  gestorben  den  8  ten  December 
1795.  Seines  Alters  57  Jahr  10  Monath  weniger  2  Tage.  War  Kirchen 
Altester  in  der  Ev.  Lutherischen  Gemeinde  in  Alt  Goschenhoppen. 
Leichen  Text:  Ev.  St.  Luca,  am  12  Cap.  vers.  37.  “Selig  sind  die  Knechte 
die  der  Herr,  so  er  Kommt,  wachend  findet." 

2.  Hier  ruhen  die  Gebeine  der  verstorbene  Catharina  Croll,  gewe- 
sene  Ehegattin  des  .weiland  verstorbenen  Michael  Croll.  Sie  wurde  ge- 
bohren  den  17  ten  Juny  im  Jahr  1745  und  starb  den  24  ten  October,  1825. 
Brachte  ihr  Alter  auf  80  Jahr  4  Monat  und  7  Tage.  Ihr  Leichentext  war 
die  Epistle  an  die  Romer,  das  8  Capital,  38  u.  39  versen. 

These  sleep  side  by  side,  while  other  graves  are  somewhat  scattered 
over  the  older  portion  of  the  grave-yard. 

III. 

1.  Jacob  Croll,  not  buried  here. 

2.  Zum  Andenken  an  Sarah  Croll,  Ehegattin  von  Jacob  Croll.  Sie 
war  geboren  den  1  ten  October  1779.  und  starb  den  26ten  October,  1835. 
Brachte  ihr  Alter  auf  56  Jahr  u.  25  Tage. 

3.  Zum  Andenken  an  Johannes  Croll.  Er  war  geboren  den  3iten 
Marz,  1779,  und  starb  Januar  den  23ten,  1847,  in  einem  Alter  von  67  Jahre 
9  Monat  u.  23  Tage.  (He  died  a  bachelor.) 

4.  Zum  Andenken  an  Maria  Croll,  Gattin  von  Abraham  Gerhart. 

♦He  at  one  time  represented  liis  county  in  the  State  Senate  (  History  of  Lower  Salford 
Township).  He  was  a  grandsoi  of  the  notorious  Jacob  Reiff,  of  the  early  Reformed 
Church  History. 
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Geboren  8  August  1782.  Starb  am  27  Jener,  1874.  Alt  91  Jahr  5  Monat 
19  Tag. 

(This  was  the  “Polly,”  of  Michael,  mentioned  above.  The  Boyers  are 
also  buried  here  from  whom  descended  Michael  C.  Boyer,  at  one  time 
high  sheriff  of  the  county.) 

IV.  *  • 

1.  Philip  Croll.  Born  Jan.  29,  1799.  Died  May  16,  1883.  Aged  84 
yrs.  3  mos.  and  17  days. 

2.  Hier  rulien  die  Gebeine  von  der  verstobenen  Christina  Croll, 
F.hefrau  des  Philip  Croll.  Sie  wurde  geboren  den  5ten  July  1800,  und 
starb  den  25ten  Januar  1828,  in  dem  Alter  von  27  Jahr  6  Monat  und  20  Tag. 

O  Leser  halt  ein  wenig  still. 

Und  hoere  was  ich  sagen  will: 

An  diesem  Stein  geh  nicht  vorbey 

Ohn  das  er  dir  Erinnerung  sei. 

3.  Here  is  buried  the  body  of  Maria,  wife  of  Michael  Croll,  Born 
Geiger.  She  was  born  June  the  1st,  1799,  and  died  March  25,  1837.  Aged 
37  years,  9  months  and  24  days.  [She  was  the  wife  of  the  first  Croll  settler 
in  Berks  County.  Ed.] 

4.  Michael;  sohn  von  Michael  Croll  und  Susanna  Heilig  (1847). 

5.  Father  Michael  Croll.  Born  May  14,  1824.  Died  Aug.  18,  1892. 
Aged  68  years,  2  months  and  29  days.  (Next  to  him  sleeps  presumably 
his  daughter.  Both  graves  are  marked  by  large  and  expensive  stones. 
See  below.) 

V. 

I.  At  Rest.  Caroline  Croll,  wife  of  Edwin  S.  Godschalk.  Died 
Oct.  3,  1892.  Aged  24  years,  10  months  and  13  days.  Asleep  in  Jesus! 

Other  graves  of  relatives  are  found  here,  as  one  marked  “Margaret 
Croll,  wife  of  Jesse  Long,  B.  Aug.  12,  1836,  D.  July  14,  1880.”  And  our 
informant  mentions  another  family  commonly  known  as  “Billy  Croll,  the 
lame  tailor.”  who  had  two  sons.  William  and  Jacob.  Others  of  the  same 
line  had  settled  father  north  in  the  same  Perkiomen  Valley  and  passed 
their  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Lane,  and  Pennsburg.  It  may 
be  the  Ulrich  Croll  descent,  of  whose  settlement  no  sure  data  is  known  to 
the  present  writer.  It  may  be  remarked  that  one  Frederick  Conrad  fig¬ 
ures  so  much  in  the  older  family  records  and  accounts  that  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  intermarried  with  the  earlier  Crolls.  He  was  Commissioner 
of  Montgomery  County  in  1784-86,  and  a  Federalist  member  of  Congress 
in  1803.  He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Henry  Antes  and  the  fore¬ 
bears  of  Gen.  J.  F.  Hartranft.  Some  of  his.  descent  became  illustrious,  as 
especially  his  grandsons.  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  and  Prof.  Victor,  long 
the  editors  of  “The  Lutheran  Observer."  (See  Perk.  Region,  Feb.  15, 
1900.) 

Many  Crnfcls  li  e  buried  at  the  Mennonite  burial  grounds  near  Skippack, 
Pa. 

II.  Now  a  paragraph  on  the  Berks  county  branch,  to  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  belongs.  For  extensive  data  on  this  line  of  descent,  let  any  one 
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interested  consult  the  writer’s  book  on  ‘‘The  Croll  Family,”  published  as 
a  golden  wedding  souvenir  in  1887. 

It  was  doubtless  a  son  of  Christian,  the  American  immigrant,  Henry 

by  name,  who  sometime  in  the  latter  quarter  of  last  century  took  up  his 

residence  in  Allegheny  county.* 

* 

His  son,  Joseph,  followed  probably  his  cousin,  Michael  Croll,  from 
Montgomery  county  to  Greenwich  township,  Berks  county,  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  here  learned  the  tanner’s  trade,  mar¬ 
ried  a  Polly  Schlenker,  reared  his  family,  and  died  near  present  Crumsville. 
(One  of  the  Schlenkers  moved  in  the  dawn  of  the  just  completed  century 
to  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  the 
present  lady  of  the  White  House.) 

For  a  full  account  of  the  Joseph  Croll  descent  consult  our  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Souvenir.  An  accompanying  diagram  gives  this  line  of  Croll  descent 
in  outline.  It  contains  the  names  of  one  line  for  seven  generations. 

The  writer’s  father  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Schlencker)  Croll  and  his  family  is  noted  in  foregoing  diagram.  Of  his 
eight  children,  all  are  living  but  one,  and  filling  honorable  avocations. 
The  oldest  son,  the  late  Rev.  A.  D.  Croll,  of  Lyons,  Pa.,  died,  after  four¬ 
teen  years  of  most  successful  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  on  June 
19,  1876.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  was  the  upbuilding  of  a  once 
strong  and  vigorous  parish,  with  the  equipment  of  new  church  edifices, 
the  winning  of  hundreds  of  souls  to  Christ,  and  the  influencing  of  about 
a  dozen  of  his  young  men  for  the  holy  ministry,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Sigmaster,  Prof,  in  Gettysburg  Theol.  Seminary, 
Rev.  O.  C.  Roth,  pastor  of  First  Lutheran  Church  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Fritsch,  of  Ashland,  Pa.,  Rev.  W.  R.  Weiand,  of  Altoona,  Rev. 
Leeser,  of  Pottstown,  and  the  present  writer.  On  Revs.  Morris  F.  Good, 
of  Annville,  Geo.  A.  Greiss,  of  Allentown,  Wm.  J.  Gaby,  of  Daytoji,  Ohio, 
and  Prof.  Fred.  L.  Sigmund,  Prest.  of  Carthage  College,  he  laid  his  hands 
ir  holy  baptism  and  shepherded  the  lives  that  most  influenced  them  to 
choose  their  holy  calling. 

John  Croll’s  surviving  children,  in  1887,  celebrated,  with  other  invited 
friends,  their  parents’  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary,  on  which  occasion 
a  nephew  residing  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sylvester  E.  Croll,  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  original,  acrostic  poem,  which  was  read: 

DIE  GOLD’NE  HOCHZIG. 

Ja,  des  is  der  Dag,  un  des  is  die  Schtund, 

0  wie  sin  unser  Herz’  so  voll  Freede! 

Heit  is  unser  Hochzigdag — mir  sin  im  Bund 
Nau  fufzig  Johr;  der  Dodt  allee  kann  uns  scheede. 


♦From  the  assessment  records  of  Upper  Salford  Township  for  1776  we  learn  that  Henry 
Croll  was  a  sadler,  still  living  here  at  that  time  and  was  assessed  for  1  cow.  The  same 
records  charge  Michael  Croll,  from  1767-1776,  wit‘h  hotel  license.  In  1807  Jacob  Croll 
(his  son)  was  down  for  hotel  license. 
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Catharina,  der  Weg  war  net  irnmer  so  schee, 

Rau  un  Ivalt,  Hitz  un  Froscht,  hen  mer  g’funne; 

Obgleich  nan  wann's  vorbei  is  do  meind  mer’s  net  meh, — 

Lob  un  dank,  mer  hen's  so  weit  iwwerwunne. 

“Lieb”  war  unser  Schprichwort — brav,  redlich  un  fromm, 

Un  getrei  unserm  Herrgott  zu  lewe. — 

Niemand  zu  beleidige, — des  sin  Ruhls  unserm  Schtamm, 

Die  schtrickt  zu  beobachte  hen  mer  g’schtrewe. 

Kinner  un  Kinskinner,  Alle,  folgt  ihr  uns  noli, — 

Am  Grab  erwarte  uns  Deehl; 

Treescht  eich,  ihr  Liewe,  dort  sin  sie  all  froh, 

Ruh  un  Friede  gebt’s  dort  unne  fehl. 

Im  Lewe’s — Morge  hot  uns  der  Herr  viel  g’schenkt 
Nie  ware  mer  unne  Sei  sege; 

Am  Owet,  ah,  is  Er  uns  noch  a’gedenkt, 

Drum  folgt  Seine  holdselige  Wege. 

Es  scheint  ziemlich  lang — fufzig  Johr — lang  un  weit, 

Laenger  noch  scheint's  zum  Grab  zu  eich  Kinner; 

Oh  wann  mer  zurick  guckt  wie  schnell  ging  die  Zeit! 

Nur  paar  Johr  un  mir  ware  noch  Kinner. 

G’schwischter  un  Kum’rade  ware  bei  uns  im  G'schpiel, — 

Gedanke  wie  die  mache  uns  Schmerze; 

0  wie  lang  folgt  eem  doch  des  Heemweh  G’fiehl! 

Laut  un  deitlich  schlaegt’s  nau  noch  im  Herze. 

Doch  heit  is  ken  Zeit  for  Heemweh  oder  Drauer, 

Es  is  jo  en  glueckselige  Schtund; 

Nau  denkt  mer  an’s  Siesz  un  vergesst  alles  Saur, — 

En  jedes  sing,  “Heil,”  Herz  un  Mund. 

■“Heil,  Heil,  gold'ner  Hochzigdag!  Heil!”  all  schtimmt  ei, 

0  wie  froelich  koenne  mer  All  singe! 

Crolle  Schtimme  muesse  heit  gewisz  luschtig  sei, 

Hell  un  laut  losz  es  Jubellied  klinge. 

Zum  Schlusz  singt  Gott  Ehre,  Er  is  immer  gut, 

Er  war  gnaedig  uns  so  lang  zu  bewahre, 

Ihm  wolle  mer  vertraue  in  Alles  das  Er  dhut, 

Trennt  Er  aach  mit  em  Dodt  unsre  Schaare. 

i  is  schun  vorahgange — Nau  kumme  noch  Dhreene — 

8  wares  im  A'fang  im  Kreis, 

8  hoffe  mir  wieder  im  Himmel  zu  sehne, — 

7  hier, — O  fehl  doch  kens  uf  der  Reis! 

In  a  lighter  vein  has  another  cousin  poetized,  descriptive  of  the  young 
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Croll  pranks  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
columns  of  Poetic  Gems,  for  this  humorous  effusion. 

Last  4th  of  July  the  family  again  gathered  in  happy  reunion  at  the  home 
of  Silas,  the  third  son,  who  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  Director  of  the  Poor  of  Lehigh  county.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  this  reunion  was  large,  the  exercises  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

III.  Of  the  York  county  branch  of  the  family  we  have  data  only  of  the 
later  generations,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Croll,  of  Middle- 
town.  We  can  begin  only  with  John  Croll,  who  was  born  in  York  county 
in  1767,  came  to  Middletown,  Pa.,  and  is  ancestor  of  that  line  of  Crolls. 
He  had  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Wolf  and  Mrs.  Demuth,  both  of  whom  lived  and 
died  in  York.  The  following  is  the  diagram: 

I.  John  Croll;  b.  Aug.  16,  1767;  d.  Nov.  14,  1825;  m.  Oct.  5,  1790,  by 
Rev.  Gehring,  Elizabeth  Metzger,  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  b.  Oct.  14,  1767; 
d.  April  5,  1832.  They  had  issue: 

1.  John;  b.  July  17,  1791;  d.  Oct.  21,  1793. 

2.  Lydia;  b.  Oct.  10,  1792;  d.  May  5,  1822;  m.  Dec.  4,  1810,  David 
Ettla  and  left  one  child. 

3.  John;  b.  May  17,  1797- 

4.  Abner;  b.  Sept.  9,  1800. 

5.  Henry;  b.  Jan.  11,  1807. 

II.  John  Croll  (John),  b.  May  17,  1797;  d.  Oct.  12,  1873;  m.  March  26, 
1822,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Lochman.  Eliza  Catharine  Lowman,  b.  June  3,  1803; 
d.  Dec.  12,  1881.  They  had  issue: 

1.  George  L. ;  d.  Jan.  15,  1874:  m.  Sarah  E.  Brown;  d.  Sept.  17,  1882, 
and  had  Dr.  Mercer  B.,  John,  Edward  L.,  George  L.,  Rebecca  B.,  Frank 
and  Raymond. 

2.  Henry  W. ;  d. 

3.  Elizabeth  C. .. 

4.  Caroline  L.;  d. 

5.  Susan  D. 

6.  Maria  L.  d.  m.  Rev.  W.  M.  Baum,  and  had  Rev.  Croll,  Dr. 
Charles,  Rev.  William  M.,  Eliza  Croll.  Mary  S.,  Maria.  George  and  Rev. 
Frederick. 

7.  Annie  M. 

8.  Emma  H.  m.  Dr.  J.  P.  Keller,  their  issue,  John  P.  Croll,  Helen, 
Christian  and  William  L. 

9.  Margaret  C.;  d. 

III.  Abner  Croll  (John),  b.  Sept.  9,  1800;  d.  Aug.  27,  1835;  m.  Rachel 
Shelly.  They  had  issue: 

1.  John;  (d)  m.  Mary  Doudel  (d)  and  had  Robert,  Horace,  Amelia 
and  Mary. 

2.  William  A;  m.  Annie  Faber  and  had  Abner,  Faber,  John,  William, 
Charles  and  Hollis. 

3.  Lydia;  m.  Jacob  Nisley,  and  had  Rachel.  Frank,  John.  Luther,  d. 

4.  Luther  H.;  m.  Jennie  Smyth,  and  had  James,  Morris,  Roy,  Elsie. 
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IV.  Henry  Croll  (John);  b.  Jan.  n,  1807;  d.  Sept.  28,  1892;  m.  Mary 
Oldwiler.  Their  issue: 

1.  Abner,  d. 

2.  Mary,  Ann  Eliza,  d.  Clementine,  d. 

Of  these  Luther  PI.  distinguished  himself  as  Prof,  in  Mathematics,  was 
tutor  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  family  when  he  was  the  first  time  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  and  died  as  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Many  of  the  younger  sprouts  of 
this  branch  are  winning  fame  and  adding  glory  to  the  name. 

Among  the  attainments  reached  and  services  rendered  by  members  of 
the  family  may  be  mentioned  service  to  their  country  on  field  and  forum; 
public  office  held  in  county,  State  and  nation;  graduations  from  high  and 
normal  schools,  business,  art  and  classical  colleges;  and  professions  and 
business  places  of  trust  and  honor  nobly  filled.  If  any  have  deserved  it, 
none  have  yet  gone  to  the  jail  or  penitentiary.  None  ever  was  in  abso¬ 
lute  want.  God  has  been  good  to  the  family.  Let  Him  have  the  glory! 
It  is  hoped  that  coming  generations  may  fare  as  well,  and  to  this  end  may 
reunions  and  published  history  prove  a  stimulus.  May  those  who  shall 
hand  this  name  to  posterity  not  stain  it,  but  add  fame  and  honor  by  de¬ 
served  success  and  by  meritorious  character  and  achievement!  P.  C.  C. 


Mr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  has  recently  presented  the  Lebanon  County  His¬ 
torical  Society,  with  a  fac-simile  tile  of  a  typical  Pennsylvania-German 
stove-plate  of  1756.  This  tile  was  made  at  the  Moravian  Pottery  and  Tile 
Works,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  the  home  of  this  celebrated  antiquarian,  who 
has  published  a  fine  illustrated  pamphlet  on  “The  Decorated  Stove-Plates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.”  In  his  development  of  the  Sruaffiato 
process  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  potters,  Mr.  Mercer  here  has  repro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  now  very  rare  S.  F.  Stove-Plates,  in*  which  are  shown 
the  Heart  and  Tulip  design  within  the  rayed  medallion,  supported  upon 
a  stand,  representing  lambs,  (probably  symbolic  of  the  Trinity)  with  othet 
Hearts  and  Tulips,  the  date,  1756.  and  the  motto,  “Las  Dich  Das  Bek. 
Nicht”  (give  not  thyself  to  evil).  The  original  was  doubtless  made  at 
Warwick  Furnace,  also  reproduced  at  Elizabeth  and  other  furnaces,  and 
shows  in  a  high  degree  the  decorative  skill  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
craftsman,  the  initials,  S.  F.,  remain  as  yet,  unexplained  by  antiquarians. 


The  166th  anniversary  of  the  landing  in  America  of  the  Schwenkfelders, 
a  German  religious  sect,  was  duly  celebrated  at  the  Kraussdale  Meeting 
House  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  24,  1900.  It  was  from  this 
people  that  the  late  Gen.  Hartranft  was  an  extract.  Appropriate  exer¬ 
cises,  consisting  of  devotional  services,  historical  addresses,  and  the 
singing  of  standard  old  German  and  English  hymns  were  rendered  during 
the  day.  The  principa]  institutions  of  learning  of  this  denomination  are 
located  at  Pennsburg,  Pa. 


Book  Notices. 


TT.  ,  .  .  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  is  an  authority  on  New 

Historic  Pilgrimages  , 

_T  England  local  history,  more  especially  on  that  cen- 

m  New  England.  6  .  „  \  t  ,  „  ,  A 

tering  about  Boston,  has  favored  all  the  American 

grammar  and  high  school  classes  of  history  students,  and  the  world  of 
general  readers  as  well  by  this  more  recent  work  of  his.  He  takes  a 
Western  high-school  lad,  athirst  for  provincial,  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history,  and  in  a  fortnight’s  well-planned  excursion  on  steamer,  train, 
trolley  and  afoot,  takes  him  to  see  the  very  interesting  landmarks  and 
historical  sights  of  New  England,  where  this  great  nation  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  and  was  cradled.  The  reader  discovers,  ere  he  has  completed  the 
first  day’s  trip,  that  Percy  Denison  is  himself,  asking  the  very  questions 
and  expressing  the  same  interest  and  joyful  delights  and  making  the  same 
notes  and  taking  the  same  snap-shots  that  he  would  in  like  circumstances, 
and  so  the  outing  proves  to  every  reader  a  realistic  pilgrimage  most  en¬ 
tertaining  and  profitable.  The  well-posted  and  accommodating  guide  does 
not  weary  until  he  has  taken  you  on  an  itinerary  that  includes  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  Plymouth  and  its  environs,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Cape  Ann  and  the  North  Shore,  Salem,  Pea¬ 
body,  Danvers,  Marblehead,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill 
and  Cambridge.  In  all  this  richly  historical  section  there  is  not  a  land¬ 
mark  of  interest  omitted,  be  it  bay,  or  road,  or  bridge,  or  homestead,  or 
church,  or  graveyard,  or  monument,  or  battlefield,  or  historic  spot,  that 
is  not  visited  and  photographed  by  this  chaperon  from  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  birth  of  the  Republic.  And  many  literary  firesides 
are  visited  as  well.  The  book,  with  its  fine  descriptions  and  route  outline 
and  its  120  illustrations  lures  you  through  its  450  pages  with  about  the 
same  charm  such  an  actual  pilgrimage  would  afford.  Its  excellent  index 
enables  you  to  refer  to  any  particular  point  at  will.  It  is  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  study  local  history.  What  this  magazine  seeks  to  do  for 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  this  volume  has  done  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Massachusetts  here  covered.  We  commend  it  to  the  student  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  history.  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  Pubs.  New  York  and  Boston. 
Price,  $1.50. 


Conrad  Weiser  and  the 
Indian  Policy  in 
Colonial  Pennsylvania. 


A  new  impulse  is  given  to  historical  research 
covering  the  period  of  the  colonies.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  organization  of  local  historical  so¬ 
cieties,  the  founding  of  colonial  hereditary  chap¬ 
ters,  the  revival  of  genealogical  study  and  the  publication  of  historical  and 
biographical  works  covering  this  period.  Conrad  Weiser  has  long  loomed 
up  as  one  of  the  towering  figures  in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  every  school-boy  has  heard  of  the  famous  Indian  interpreter,  his 
exact  and  particular  labors  have  been  hidden  in  a  mass  of  fragmentary 
documents  and  letters  that  were  disconnectedly  bunched  in  the  colonial 
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records  of  the  State,  and  quoted  in  local  histories,  without  much  histori¬ 
cal  service.  By  the  labors  of  Joseph  S.  Walton,  the  author  of  this  work, 
these  tangled  ends  have  been  woven  from  original  sources  into  a  connect¬ 
ed  historic  fabric  that  enables  one  to  trace  this  great  man's  steps  during 
the  eventful  decades  preceding  the  Revolution  and  make  it  clear  that  our 
great  nation  owes  it  to  this  modest  German,  (buried  on  his  farm  in  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  with  naught  but  a  humble  stone  marker)  that  it  is  under  Eng¬ 
lish  rather  than  Latin  influence  today.  The  reading  of  this  volume  makes 
one’s  admiration  for  this  great  public  servant  yet  more  profound.  It  is  a 
handsomely  gotten  up  book  of  420  large  octavo  pages,  divided  into 
nineteen  chapters  and  illumined  with  twenty  full-page  illustrations.  It  is 
a  credit  to  author  and  publisher,  and  an  indispensible  text-book  to  the 
student  of  colonial  Pennsylvania  or  the  life  of  its  greatest  Indian  agent. 
It  sells  at  $2.50  and  is  published  by  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  103-105  S.  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gettysburg:  “What 
They  Did  Here.” 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  of  America’s 
greatest  battlefield  have  listened  to  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  three  days’  fight  that  occurred  here, 
as  it  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Gettysburg's  recognized  guide,  Capt. 
Luther  W.  Minnigh.  In  this  pamphlet  this  same  guide  has  enabled  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  more  to  learn  the  same  story  by  means  of  his  descrip¬ 
tive  pen  and  camera.  With  this  pamphlet  of  150  pp.,  any  one  that  can 
read  English  can  visit  Gettysburg  in  his  home  and  look  into  the  faces  of 
the  advancing  armies,  and  watch  the  various  movements  of  the  different 
divisions  from  day  to  day,  for  he  has  the  Guide  by  his  side  to  answer  every 
ciuestion  and  thus  is  enabled  to  see  the  conflict  through  his  skilled,  eagle, 
historical  eye.  Besides  the  illustrated  description  of  the  great  battle,  the 
pamphlet  contains  a  Roster  of  both  armies,  Union  casualities  by  states, 
location  of  statues,  monuments  and  avenues,  reminiscences  of  Gettysburg 
in  poetry  and  prose  and  much  other  valuable  information.  This  journal 
rejoices  to  say  that  while  this  greatest  battle  of  the  Rebellion  was  fo  ught 
oii  Pennsylvania  soil  and  the  Union  forces  commanded  by  such  gallant 
Pennsylvania  heroes  as  Meade,  Hancock,  Reynolds,  Geary,  Gregg,  Craw¬ 
ford,  Zook,  etc.,  it  has  found  its  best  and  most  official  guide  in  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  sons  in  whose  veins  courses  the  blood  of  Germanic  stock. 
150  pages.  Price,  50c. 


„  ,.  .  ...  A  memento  volume  of  the  memorable  campaign  of 

National  Republican  u  .  „  .  .  ,  _  ,  U  . 

.  ,  „  .  I9°°i  an  Art  Souvenir  of  the  Republican  National 

Convention,”  held  in  Philadelphia  in  June  last. 
About  seven  hundred  handsome  half-tone  portraits  of  delegates  and  the 
National  Committee;  also  numerous  full  page  illustrations,  among  them 
Old  Musical  Lund  Hall  (the  cradle  of  the  Republican  party)  where  the 
first  convention  of  the  party  was  held  in  1856.  both  exterior  and  interior 
as  it  appeared;  the  Exposition  Building;  scenes  of  “Calling  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  Order”;  “Reading  of  the  Platform”;  “Making  the  Nominations”; 
“Officers  and  Members  of  ti  e  National  Committee,”  etc.  A  rare  work  of 
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art  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  political  library  or  the  reading  room  of  the 
club.  There  is  nothing  handsomer  in  this  line  that  we  know  of.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Gatchel  &  Manning.  Philadelphia.  Cloth.  $5.00;  Morocco  and 
gold,  $7.00. 


Illustrated  Mailing  Cards.  By  authorization  of  Congress,  the  pri¬ 
vate  mailing  card  is  here  these  two  years  and  more.  Some  are  regular 
blanket  sheets  in  size.  Others  are  neat  and  tasty,  according  to  the  persons 
or  firm’s  needs.  But  it  took  the  genius  of  W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Norris¬ 
town  (business  address,  424  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia),  to  originate  a 
variety  of  local  postal  cards  that  are  both  convenient  in  size  and  exceeding 
charming  in  appearance.  Half  the  card  of  the  one  side  is  occupied  by  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  some  local  landmark  of  note,  and  as  Montgomery 
county  abounds  in  these,  the  world  ought  soon  to  be  taught  its  local  his¬ 
tory  by  the  use  of  these  cards  in  the  correspondence  of  its  citizens.  Think 
of  its  Valley  Forge,  its  poetic  streams  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Perkio- 
men,  and  its  many  historic  churches  and  old  homesteads.  Better  corre¬ 
spond  with  this  far-sighted  publisher,  and  get  a  taste  of  his  work  in  a 
postal  card  reply. 


Every  school  boy  and  girl,  every  young  man  and  maiden,  every  em¬ 
ployee,  man  or  woman,  white  or  black,  Mongolian  or  Caucasian,  Greek  or 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free,  young  or  old,  should  read  Elbert  Hub- 
hard’s  “A  Message  to  Garcia,”  sent  out  gratuitously  by  Geo.  H.  Daniels, 
Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  announces  the  prospective  publication  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  ‘‘Northampton  County,  Pa.,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,”  that 
promises  to  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  State  for 
this  historic  locality.  Whoever  can  furnish  any  original  data  to  help  make 
this  work  complete  will  render  acceptable  service  by  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  this  author  for  use  in  this  forthcoming  work. 
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IN  VINDICATION  OF  JACOB  REIFF. 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  G.  GROFF  (A  DESCENDANT). 

The  manner  in  which  Jacob  Reiff  is  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Hinke, 
D.D.,  in  The  Pennsylvania-German  (October,  1900,  page  8)  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

Jacob  Reiff  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss  were  sent,  in  1730.  to  Holland  by 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  and  Skippack.  Mr.  Reiff  was  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  Church  ,and  in  the  community,  and  a  man  of 
financial  responsibility.  Mr.  Reiff  received  1.760  Dutch  guilders.  His 
agreement  with  the  churches  allowed  him  18  pence  per  day  for  all  the 
time  he  should  be  absent,*  all  traveling  expenses,  and  the  refunding  of 
£150,  which  he  had  advanced  to  the  church  at  Skippack. 

The  money  collected  in  Europe  was  with  the  "advice  of  Rev.  Weiss  and 
Dr.  Wilhelms,  invested  in  merchandise,  on  which  heavy  expenses  were 
unexpectedly  incurred. 

Mr.  Reiff  asked  for  a  just  and  equitable  settlement,  but  the  churches 
could  not  be  reasonable  and  asked  for  more  money  than  he  had  collected, 
with  interest  added. 

The  Rev.  Schlatter  called  in  four  English  gentlemen,  who  allowed  Reiff 
his  expenses,  and  this  amount  being  deducted,  he  paid  Schlatter  the 
balance. 

The  best  evidence  of  his  character  is  that  which  Rev.  Schlatter  gives 
him  in  Sauers’  paper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  serves  as  notice,  that  in  future  no  person  shall  take  upon  himself 
to  offend  the  brothers  Reiff  and  their  families  with  unkind  remarks  and  re¬ 
proach  in  connection  with  the  much-talked-of  collections,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Jacob  Reiff,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  this  country,  rendered 
an  account  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner,  and  has  settled  the  matter 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  in  which  I  am  supported  by  the  judgment  of 
prominent  and  intelligent  men  who  assisted  me  in  bringing  the  subject  to 
a  conclusion;  I  have  found  him  in  this  nothing  other  than  an  honest  man 
and  a  friend,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  justify  the  disposition  made 
of  this  controversy  before  the  high  authority  of  the  Reverend  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Synods  in  North  and  South  Holland. 

Michael  Schlatter. 

October  16,  1746. 


*  See  Sauer’s  Germantown  paper,  Feb.  1, 1751. 


LI  TER  Ain  SOLES. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Ex-President  Cleveland  is  writing  for  “The  Saturday  Evening  Post’’ 
a  series  of  strong  articles  which  will  appear  in  the  magazine  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  of  these  papers  will  deal  with  political  affairs, 
and  others  with  the  personal  problems  of  young  men.  They  will  be 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  utterances  in  any  magazine  on  the  questions  of  the 
day  since  he  left  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  of  calendars  issued  by  the  publishing  firms  for 
1901  is  the  one  sent  to  subscribers  of  “The  Youth’s  Companion”  by  the 
publishers.  It  is  embossed  in  gold  and  colors,  being  a  long  panel  in 
shape,  having  for  the  central  figure  a  study  of  a  colonial  face.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  work  of  art.  “The  Companion”  has  issued  a  very  attractive 
“announcement”  of  its  features  for  this  year,  from  which  we  expect  a 
good  treat  in  store  for  readers. 

Among  the  contributed  features  in  the  December  “Review  of  Reviews” 
are  articles  on  “The  Cuban  Republic — Limited,”  by  Walter  Wellman; 
“Governor-elect  Odell,  of  New  York,”  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and 
“Marcus  Daly,  Empire  Builder,”  by  Samuel  E.  Moffett.  The  editor 
comments  upon  many  important  questions  of  the  hour,  including  the 
work  before  the  new  Congress. 


The  Pennsylvania-German. 

An  Illustrated  Quarterly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  History,  Biography, 
Genealogy,  Poetry,  Folk  Lore  and  General  Interests  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  and  their  Descendants. 


LEBANON,  PA.,  JAN.,  1901.  «  «  «  «  Volume  II.  Number  1. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  A.  M.,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Edw.  E.  Croll,  Business  and  Advertising  Manager. 


Terms:  $1.00  per  year  in  Advance;  $1.25  after  3  Months. 
For  Advertising  Rates  address  the  Manager. 

[Entered  at  the  postoffiee  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  as  s-cond  class  matter] 


Grand-View  Sanatorium 


T 


HE  “  Grand  View.”  established  in  1847,  is  one  of  the  foremost  and 
best-located  health  institutions  in  the  country.  Situated  at  a  high 
elevaiion  on  a  slope  of  the  South  Mourn  ains,  it  overlooks  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lebanon  Valley  for  a  distance  of  from  25  to  50  miles.  It  is 
easy  of  access,  being  but  two  hour’s  ride  from  Philadelphia  on  the 
P.  &  R  Railway,  and  nine  miles  from  the  City  of  Reading. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  equalled  only  by  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate,  the  air  at  all  seasons  being  dry  and  bracing  As  a  winter  resort, 
Grand-View  ”  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the  climate  in  winter  is 
mild  and  delightfully  tonic;  (it  is  remarkable  with  what 

rapidity,  enervated  and  overworked  persons  re¬ 
cuperate  in  this  atmos-  *  phere).  The  main 

building  is  a  missive  ■£  .§  stone  structure,  five 

stories  in  height,  “  .  *  with  modern  con¬ 

ing  safety  eleva- 
open  grates, 
telegraph  tele- 
wide  halls  and 
nade  piazzas, 
rooms  are 
commodious, 
larium.  fitted 
corners,  etc., 
lounging 

place  with  wBBj^kJP^r  .J§aijKp£  V*V.  ■  the  guests.  A 

pretty  w  h  i  t  e  WAttE  ,  a  11  d  b  r  o  w  11- 

stone  chapel  is  gw  f 011  the  grounds, 

where  those  who  ^  *  *  ,v  desire  can  attend 

religious  services  '  011  each  Sabbath. 

P'or  amusements  and  exercise,  a  fine 

gymnasium,  billiards.  ten-pins,  pianos  and 

various  parlor  games,  tennis  courts  and  croquet 

grounds,  excellent  livery,  miles  of  shady  and  w7ell-kept  walks 

and  drives,  all  within  the  Sanatorium  grounds  which  surround  the  build¬ 
ings  and  comprise  600  acres.  The  institution  is  under  the  medical 
management  of  physicians  with  large  experience.  In  Ihe  treatment  depart¬ 
ment  all  forms  of  baths,  embracing  the  Scotch  douche,  electric  electro¬ 
chemical,  electro-vapor,  sulphur,  Roman  Turk  sh  needle  or  circular 
douche  and  Nauheim  baths;  als  >  massage,  electricity,  etc.,  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  skilled  attendants  Medicine  is  used  as  little  as  possible  but  given 
wdiere  strictly  indicated.  The  noted  Pavilion  Spring  Water  supplies  the 
houses,  and  is  the  purest,  by  chemical  analysis,  on  record.  In  diseases  of 
the  stomach  kidn°v  and  liver  it  proves  most  beneficial. 

The  cuisine  is  first-c’ass,  and  in  competent  hands. 

For  illustrated  art  pamphlet  terms,  and  other  information,  address  the 
proprietor—  REUBEN  D.  WENRICH,  M.D.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 
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CHRISTOPHER  SOWER. 

E  call  especial  attention  to  the  biographical  sketch  of 
this  number,  and  the  reading  may  put  new  pride 
into  every  one,  for  being  able  to  claim  race  kinship 
with  such  an  influential  factor  in  the  formative 
period  of  our  nation.  Both  the  Sowers  (Saur) 
were  men  of  intelligence,  industry,  enterprise,  and 
of  religious  and  political  convictions.  Both  were  prolific  writers, 
and  their  almanacs,  papers  and  magazines  abound  with  numerous 
timely  articles  that  helped  to  shape  the  religious  and  civil  thought 
of  their  day  and  tended  to  the  especial  welfare  of  the  Germans  in 
Colonial  America.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  bring  out  these 
excellent  characteristics  than  Prof.  Brumbaugh,  whose  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  of  research,  enthusiasm  of  purpose,  clear  style, 
logical  mind,  and  devotion  to  his  German  heritage,  enables  him 
to  do  this  task.  We  abridge,  with  his  permission,  from  his  fuller 
sketch  as  contained  in  his  excellent  “History  of  the  Brethren.” 

L  L  L 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN 

SOCIETY. 

HE  10th  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  lusty-grown  young 
giant,  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  was  distributed 
about  the  close  of  January.  Although  this  excellent  annual  was 
somewhat  belated  in  making  its  appearance,  one  could  afford 
to  wait  for  so  rich  and  varied  a  treasury  as  this 
bulky  volume  contains.  Like  Santa  Claus’  pack,  its  cover  is 
bursting  with  its  multiplicity  of  good  things.  First  greets  us 
the  familiar  and  earnest  face  of  the  Society's  late  President,  Rev. 
Dr.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  of  Myerstown.  Pa.  Next  come  forty-six 
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pages  of  proceedings,  including  several  obituary  sketches,  and  a 
facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  German  newspaper  published  in 
America,  Philadelphische  Zeitung  (No.  2),  printed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  English  types  on  June  24,  1732,  Then  follow  three 
voluminous  parts  (vi,  vii,  viii)  of  the  historical  work  -of  the 
Society  on  German  influence  in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  Pennsylvania.  These  treat  of  “The  Domestic  Life  and  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,7’  “The  German  Immi¬ 
gration  into  Pennsylvania  through  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Redemptioners,77  and  “The  German  Baptist  Brethren,77  by 
Dr.  Schantz,  Editor  Frank  R.  Dieffenderfifer  and  Rev.  George  N. 
Ealkenstein,  respectively.  All  these  articles  are  richly  illus¬ 
trated  with  new  and  rare  pictures,  and  contain  97,  328,  and  148 
pages,  respectively.  To  all  this  matter  is  appended  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  under  the  general  head  of  Pennsylvania-German  Literature , 
on  “The  Capability  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  for  Poetic  Ex¬ 
pression,77  illustrated  by  “En  Hondfull  Farsh,77  choice  sample 
poems  in  the  vernacular,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark;  with  another 
volume  of  89  pages,  under  the  general  caption  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  Genealogies ,  with  the  initial  table  on  “Descendants  of 
Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,77  by  Mr.  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  entire  work  is  so  charmingly  attractive  that  one  will  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  one  night’s  sleep  to 
explore  it  at  one  uninterrupted  sitting,  as  the  writer  has  done. 

We  have  but  one  criticism  to  make  concerning  this  publica¬ 
tion.  We  think  improvement  could  have  been  made  in  the 
system  of  spelling  adopted  by  Dr.  Hark  in  his  excellent  verses. 
The  author  admits  of  the  difficulty  that  confronted  him  in  decid¬ 
ing  the  choice  between  the  German  or  English  sounds  of  the 
alphabet  in  which  to  clothe  the  dialect  phonetically.  We  think 
he  made  a  mistake  in  adopting  the  English  instead  of  the  German 
sounds,  and  hope  future  contributors  will  not  follow  the  gifted 
author's  example.  We  regret  to  say  a  harsh-sounding  word  about 
so  very  excellent  a  contribution,  but  it  is  only  because  the  jewel  is 
so  precious  that  we  object  to  give  it  so  awkward  a  setting.  We 
should  remember  the  rock  from  whence  we  were  hewn.  We 
call  up  the  sainted  Harbaugh  to  witness  that  we  are  right  and  take 
the  liberty  of  clothing  the  author's  “Dee  Amshel77  as  he  would 
have  done.  (See  “Poetic  Gems"  column.) 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  Jr. 

13Y  PROF.  MARTIN  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  A.  M.,  PH.  1)., 

I'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 

O  names  in  Colonial  America  are  more  significant  of 
high  service  and  great  enterprise  than  the  names  of 
the  two  Christopher  Sowers,  of  Germantown. 

To  the  first  Christopher  Sower  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  transplanted  German  printing  to  America. 

He  it  was  who  first  on  this  continent  engaged  in 
German  book-printing.  fie  it  was  who  first  called  into  life  on 
this  continent  the  German  newspaper,  and  who,  along  with  his 
son,  conducted  it  for  forty  consecutive  years. 

If  we  consider  the  extraordinary  development  that  the  German 
book  and  newspaper  trade  has  since  attained  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  refinement,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  well-being  of  a  large  element  in  our  population,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  casting  grateful  looks  backward  to  the  two 
men,  who,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  were  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  us  this  great  lever  of  civilization.  The  history  of  these 
men  is  enwrapped  in  the  whole  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  Xo  history  of  the  forces  that  made  America  can 
ignore  these  sterling  men.  1  hey  lived  in  quiet.  1  hey  wrought 
in  peace.  But  their  life  and  their  work  became  an  enduring  and 
potential  influence  in  moulding  the  life  of  the  country.  1  hey 
were  broader  than  sect  or  party,  and  outlived  their  own  genera¬ 
tion.  They  live  today  in  a  thousand  influences  that  enter  into 
the  complex  social,  educational,  industrial  and  religions  life  which 
we  call  American  civilization. 

| ddie  principal  events  of  the  elder  Sower  are  here  summarized: 
Born  1693  in  the  village  of  Laasphe,  a  town  of  Witgenstein, 
Westphalia,  Germany.  As  a  child  attended  Reformed  Church. 
Early  became  attached  to  the  Dunker  Brethren.  Medically 
educated  at  Halle  and  Marburg.  Married  Maria  Christina 
- ,  who  on  September  26,  1721.  gave  birth  to  their  only 
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child,  Christopher,  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  family  emigrated 
to  America  in  1724,  and  located  at  Germantown.  In  spring  ot 
1726  removed  to  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  gaining  his  livelihood  “as 
a  hygeist  and  dealer  in  healing  herbs.”  In  autumn  of  1730  Ins 
wife  joined  the  Ephrata  community  of  solitaires  under  Conrad 
Beissel,  who  made  her  sub-prioress  of  the  sisterhood,  and  was 
known  as  Sister  Marcella.  She  remained  until  1744,  when  her 
son  induced  her  to  return,  and  was  reconciled  to  her  husband, 
resumed  marital  and  household  duties  in  loving  fidelity  until  her 
end  on  December  14,  1752.  Meanwhile,  1731,  father  and  son 
had  removed  to  Germantown,  where  the  father  built  a  large 
house  (60x60  feet)  on  a  six-acre  lot  (see  frontispiece),  now 
replaced  by  residences  that  adjoin  the  historic  old  Wistar  man 
sion,  still  standing,  carrying  on  business  as  optician,  clock-maker 
and  apothecary.  In  1738  secured  from  Germany  a  printer’s  out¬ 
fit  of  press  and  type.  This  press  at  once  turned  out  A,  B,  C  and 
spelling-book,  almanac  for  1739  (first  in  America),  issued  con¬ 
secutively  by  this  press  for  49  years  with  a  wide  circulation 
throughout  the  Colonies.  A  hymn-book,  Weyranch’s  Hugel,  in 
1739,  was  first  American  book  in  German  type.  First  paper,  Dcr 
Hock-Deutch  Pennsylvanische  Geschicht-Schrcibcr,  appeared 
same  year  and  continued  till  Revolutionary  War  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  at  one  time  of  4,000.  The  monumental  task  was  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  large  Quarto  German  Bible — the  first  Bible  in  a 
European  tongue  published  in  America — which  after  several 
years  of  labor  appeared  in  1743.  It  was  in  size  x  10  inches, 
and  contained  1,248  pages.  Only  four  pages  could  be  set  up  and 
printed  at  one  time.  For  this  work  he  was  obliged  to  make  new 
types,  compound  his  own  ink  and  make  the  paper  used,  and  bind 
his  own  books.  This  German  Bible  preceded  the  first  American- 
printed  English  Bible  by  forty  years.  More  than  200  works 
were  published  from  Sower’s  press  between  1739-1758,  and  made 
him  the  foremost  American  publisher  of  that  day,  with  Franklin, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Beissel,  of  Ephrata,  as  his  Pennsylvania 
compeers  and  rivals. 

He  stood  with  Quakers  as  opposed  to  war,  protested  publicly 
against  the  abuses  and  sufferings  of  emigration  and  occasioned  a 
reform,  was  a  friendly  and  hospitable  champion  of  new  streams 
of  immigrants,  and  promoted  piety  and  religion  bv  having  a 
church  in  his  own  house.  He  died  in  1758,  and  was  buried  in 
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Germantown.  On  January  I,  1899,  his  honored  descendant,  Mr. 
C  harles  G.  Sower,  of  Philadelphia,  continuing  the  name  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  to  the  present  day,  presented  amid  public  services 
a  bronze  tablet  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Germantown,  in 
memory  of  his  distinguished  ancestors. — The  Editor.) 


In  Memory  Of 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER 

BISHOP  OF 

Church  of  the  Brethren 
Born  1721  ^  g)  Died  1784 

Baptized  1737  Deacon  1747 

Minister  1748  Bishop  1753 

Published  the  HOLY  BIBLE 
Second  Edition  1763  Third  Edition  1776 

Only  Son  of 

Christopher  Sower 

J—  -•  -  Vfc 

Born  1693,  in  Laasphe,  Germany 
Came  to  America  1 724 

Commenced  Publishing  in  Germantown  1738 
Published  First  Am.  Quarto  Edition  of  the 
HOLY  BIBLE  1743 

Died  in  Germantown  1758 


LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  BISHOP  CHRISTOPHER  SOWER. 

“I  was  born  on  the  26th  of  September,  1721,  in  the  town  of 
Laasphe  in  Witgenstein,  about  six  hours  from  Marburg.” 

Such  is  the  brief  record  in  his  own  diary  of  the  birth  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Sower,  whose  influence  in  the  Church  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren  is  without  a  parallel,  and  whose  influence  among 
the  Germans  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania  made  him  the  peer  of  his 
own  distinguished  father,  of  Pastorius,  and  Weiser,  and  Muhlen¬ 
berg. 

He  came  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1724;  lived  with  his 
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parents  in  Germantown  for  two  years ;  removed  to  Lancastet 
county  in  1726  ;  returned  to  Germantown  in  April,  1731;  attended 
the  famous  school  of  Christopher  Dock,  the  Mennonite;  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  printing  business;  and,  at  his  father’s  death 
in  1758,  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  vast  business  enter¬ 
prises. 

He  developed  the  German  printing  trade  to  proportions  un¬ 
equalled  in  Colonial  America  ;  issued  two  editions  of  the  Bible,  in 
1763  and  1776;  was  basely  defrauded  of  his  property  in  1778; 
and  passed  his  closing  years  at  Methacton,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pa.,  where  his  son  says,  “1784,  August  26,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  2  o’clock,  my  dear  father,  Christopher  Sower,  blessedly  fell 
asleep  in  Heaven,  and  was  buried  on  the  27th.” 

At  about  the  age  of  63  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Mennonite 
burying-ground  of  Methacton. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  a  man  whose  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  were  so  numerous  and  valuable  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  recounted,  much  less  discussed,  in  the  brief  space  allotted 
me  on  this  occasion. 

BISHOP  OF  THE  HUNKER  CHURCH. 

“I  was  born  anew  through  holy  baptism  on  the  24th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1737.” 

This  simple  record  in  his  diary  tells  of  his  connection,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  with  this  Germantown  congregation.  In  May, 
1747,  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and  on  June  1,  1748,  he  was  called 
to  be  one  of  the  four  brethren  to  have  charge  over  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  On  the  next  Sabbath,  June  7,  1748,  he  was,  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Mack,  Jr.,  m'ade  Elder  or  Bishop  of  the  congregation  on 
trial.  On  November  3,  1748,  he  acted  as  administrator  of  the 
holy  ordinance  of  baptism  for  the  first  time. 

His  services  as  Bishop  were  so  successfully  performed  that  on 
June  10,  1753,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  after  the  Apostolic 
method,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Congregation.  With  him, 
on  the  same  day,  his  life-long  friend,  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  was 
Ordained  to  the  Bishopric.  These  two  leaders  maintained  the 
prestige  of  the  mother  congregation  for  almost  half  a  century. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Germantown  Congregation  is,  by  some  so- 
called  historians,  reported  to  have  almost  disintegrated  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  Mack,  in  1735.  Such  is,  however,  not  the 
case.  The  congregation  was  unique  among  the  colonial  churches. 
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It  was  situated  in  a  suburban  village.  'The  membership  was 
largely  made  up  of  artisans  and  men  of  affairs.  All  the  other 
congregations  were  membered  by  agriculturists.  The  result  was 
that  the  rural  congregations  were  vastly  more  closely  affiliated, 
one  with  another.  Germantown  stood  isolated,  but  by  no  means 
weak,  weakening,  or  neglected.  The  Mother  Church  was  active 
in  all  the  councils  of  the  brotherhood,  and  the  keen  business  in¬ 
sight  of  Christopher  Sower  enabled  him  to  direct,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  church  polity  of  his  people. 

Busy  all  week  with  his  multifarious  businesses,  he  yet  had 
time  to  discharge  his  Church  duties  promptly  and  faithfully. 

He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power  and  a  pastor  of  marvelous 
insight.  He  was  beloved  by  all  his  people,  and  by  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  His  charity  exceeded  that  of  all  his  Brethren,  and  he  was 
known  among  the  poor  of  Germantown  as  “The  Bread  Father." 

In  1749,  he  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  his  Associate  Bishop, 
Alexander  Mack,  and 
Elizabeth  Neiss;  and 
on  April  21,  1751,  he 
was  married  to  Sister 
Catherine  Sharpnack,  who  was  baptized  by  Brother  Mack,  May  3, 
1750;  his  friend  and  Associate  Bishop,  Alexander  Mack,  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremony. 


He  was  intimately  identified  with  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
Brethren,  and  frequently  attended  as  a  delegate,  using  his  vast 
influence  to  mould  a  consistent  and  expanding  Church  polity. 

He  was  selected  by  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1780  to  visit  the 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  with  Elder  Martin  Urner, 
ordain  Deacons  and  Elders  in  various  places.  He  left  his  house 
av  Methacton,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  April  7,  1780,  on 
August  9,  and  journeyed  to  Martin  Urner’s,  on  the  Schuylkill. 

The  next  morning  these  two  Bishops  started  on  a  memorable 
journey.  On  the  12th  of  August  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Little  Swatara  Church.  It  was  a  solemn  service.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  members,  Bishops  Sower  and  Urner  ordained  to 
the  Eldership  of  the  Oley  congregation,  Brother  Martin  Gaby, 
and  to  the  office  of  Deacon  over  the  same  congregation,  Brother 
David  Kintzy.  At  the  same  meeting,  they  ordained  the  following 
for  the  Little  Swatara  congregation :  To  the  Eldership,  Brother 


Michael  Frantz;  to  the  office  of  Deacon,  Brethren  George  Basz- 
hear  and  Jacob  Mayer. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  at  the  Great  Swatara  meeting,  Brother 
George  Muller  was  ordained  Elder  of  the  congregation.  Brother 
Muller  had,  prior  to  this,  exercised  the  office  of  Elder  on  trial. 

The  next  day  a  great  meeting  was  held  with  the  White  Oak 
congregation.  In  this  congregation  Brother  Christel  Longe- 
necker  was  Elder,  but  he  was  old  and  feeble,  and  Brother  John 
Zug  was  ordained  as  Assistant  Elder,  and  in  case  of  the  sickness 
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or  death  of  Elder  Longenecker,  Elder  Zug  was  to  have  full  charge 
of  the  White  Oak  Church.  Here  Bishop  Sower  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  and  left  the  people  greatly  comforted. 

On  the  17th  a  meeting  was  held  at  Brother  Henry  Royer's,  and 
on  the  1 8th  at  Brother  Michael  Ranch's.  On  August  19th,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  days,  in  which  time  he  ordained  three  bishops ; 
as  many  deacons ;  officiated  at  three  communion  services,  and 
preached,  perhaps,  ten  sermons,  he  returned  well  to  his  retreat  at 
Methacton. 

The  next  day  he  attended  services  at  the  Skippack.  This 
chapter  from  his  long  and  useful  life  clearly  conveys  to  you  the 
wonderful  energy  and  devotion  and  usefulness  of  Brother  Sower 
in  the  Church. 

>  . 

There  are  yet  four  events  in  his  life  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention. 

HIS  EDUCATIONAL  LABORS. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  the  pious  Mennonite,  Christopher  Dock,  in 
whose  school  he  was  so  well  taught  that  there  sprang  up  in  his 
young  heart  an  abiding  love,  not  only  for  his  noble  teacher,  but 
also  for  true  education. 

In  a  corner  of  the  old  Mennonite  cemetery,  on  Germantown 
avenue,  stood  the  old  log  meeting-house  in  which  Dock  taught 
and  Sower  studied.  Dock's  plan  of  instruction  was  so  unique 
that  the  elder  Sower,  as  early  as  1749,  urged  Dock  to  write  a 
treatise  on  education.  This  Dock  did  after  many  conscientious 
misgivings;  but  he  requested  Sower  not  to  publish  the  volume 
until  the  death  of  the  author.  After  the  first  Sower’s  death  in 
1758,  Bishop  Sower  urged  Dock  to  allow  his  work  to  be  printed. 
Not  until  1769  did  the  pious  old  schoolmaster  consent.  Then  the 
manuscript  was  lost. 

After  faithful  search  it  was  found,  and  Dock’s  devoted  pupil 
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became  the  publisher  of  the  volume.  It  is  the  first  book  on  edu¬ 
cation  printed  in  America.  It  was  published  in  1770,  with  an 
extended  preface  on  education  by  Bishop  Sower. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  anxious  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  German  youth  of  the 
province,  called  an  educational  mass  meeting  at  Germantown, 
December  6,  1759.  At  this  meeting,  Bishop  Sower  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  favor  of  a  good  school.  He  was  one  of  a  committee 
of  six  to  collect  money  to  erect  buildings  for  what  is  now  known 
as  “Germantown  Academy.”  He  secured,  evidently  from  the 
members  of  his  own  church,  £189,  15s.  Of  this  amount,  he 
gave  £20  in  his  own  name  and  £50  in  memory  of  his  father.  He 
served  as  Trustee  of  this  Academy  for  many  years,  being  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  on  four  occasions:  from  January  1,  1760,  to 
May  3,  1764;  from  May  4,  1769,  to  May  2,  1771 ;  from  May  7, 
1772,  to  May  4,  1774;  from  May  1,  1777,  to  May  7,  1778  (in  all 
ten  years).  In  all  that  time  he  was  so  regular  in  attendance  that, 
although  a  Trustee  absent  without  cause  or  tardy  in  meeting  was 
fined,  he  paid  but  one  fine,  a  shilling,  for  an  unexplained  absence. 

Among  pioneer  Americans  no  man  stands  out  as  the  active 
champion  of  a  broad  and  liberal  education  more  distinctly  than 
Christopher  Sower.  We  may  safely  infer  that  this  active,  ener¬ 
getic  and  unselfish  devotion  to  education  was  promptly  seconded 
by  his  congregation,  and  that  the  Germantown  congregation  was 
first  and  foremost  for  educational  advance.  Like  his  illustrious 
father,  he  was  an  apostle  of  light  to  the  Germans  of  America. 
The  fact  that  the  Germantown  Academy  was  a  union  school, 
proves  also  that  his  devotion  to  education  was  based  upon  no 
sectarian  view  of  its  value,  but  upon  that  broad  charity  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy  that  made  his  life  so  rich  in  deeds  of  love. 
As  the  editor  of  a  religious  and  of  a  secular  paper,  the  publisher 
of  two  editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  of  a  family  almanac,  and  of 
scores  of  religious  and  secular  volumes,  he  was  indeed  the  Sower 
of  good  seed  in  Colonial  America,  and  the  champion  of  the  cause 
of  the  poor  Germans. 

He  was  the  shepherd  of  a  lonely  German  flock,  surrounded  by 
English  pitfalls  and  French  snares.  With  a  resolution  that 
never  wavered,  and  an  energy  and  capacity  that  were  remark¬ 
able,  he  led  the  thought  of  the  German- Americans  and  defended 
their  rights  against  every  open  and  secret  foe. 
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HIS  HOSTILITY  TO  WAR. 

He  was  the  enemy  of  war,  and  against  the  shedding  of  his 
brother's  blood  he  protested  vehemently. 

In  1758  his  father  was  summoned  to  a  court-martial  by  General 
Forbes  for  daring  to  denounce  the  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
Sower  promptly  met  the  General  at  an  Inn,  “To  the  Stag ”  on 
Lancaster  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  three  minutes  proved  to 
the  distinguished  General  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  the  king, 
but  an  enemy  of  war,  because  war  is  the  enemy  of  the  Saviour. 

So  Bishop  Sower  was  brought  under  the  ban  of  the  oppressors 
fpr  daring  to  advocate,  in  the  perilous  hour  of  war,  his  un¬ 
changed  hostility  to  war.  In  his  Almanac  of  1778,  he  wrote: 

“Thou  once  so  happy  land;  by  God  and  Nature  blessed, 

And  teeming  with  abundant  joy, 

But  now,  alas,  by  sin  and  wrong  and  vice  depressed. 

Thou  seem’st  to  wither  and  to  die. 

O  Land;  what  art  thou  now?  A  scene  of  dismal  woes, 

To  wake  our  pity  and  our  tears; 

Oppressed  by  rapine,  murder  and  a  thousand  foes. 

Unknown  in  bye-gone  years. 

And  desolation,  hunger,  want  stalk  in  the  wake. 

Of  the  avenger’s  bloody  steel. 

Earth’s  pregnant  fields  lie  waste,  untouched  by 
Who  erst,  full — peaceful  turned  the  soil; 

The  unwilling  sword  he  grasps  and  dashes  in  the  fight; 

What  tears  will  flow  from  this  turmoil!” 

As  early  as  June  13,  1777,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  adjure  the  King  of  England 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  imposed  a  double  hardship  upon  the  Dunkers,  including 
Bishop  Sower.  They  opposed  all  war  and  all  oaths. 

They  were  perfectly  willing  to  obey  the  new  Government,  and, 
no  doubt,  at  heart  gladly  would  have  surrendered  all  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England,  whose  agents  in  Pennsylvania  had  by 
no  means  endeared  English  institutions  to  these  pious  Germans. 
But  to  take  an  oath  was  contrary  to  the  very  fibre  of  their  faith. 

For  refusing  to  swear  when  they  taught  “Swear  not  at  all,” 
fifty-eight  persons  on  May  8,  1778,  were  ordered  to  present 
themselves  not  later  than  June  25th,  to  the  proper  officers  and 
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take  the  oath.  May  21st,  a  second  edict  was  issued  to  the  “ene¬ 
mies  of  the  country.” 

Among  this  number  was  Bishop  Sower  and  his  son  Christo¬ 
pher. 

The  time  of  respite  was  to  end  July  6,  1778. 

Xow,  Christopher  Sower  was  not  an  “enemy  of  the  country,” 
nor  was  he  willing  to  take  an  oath.  But  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  legally  accorded  him  to  find  some  means  of  escape  from 
his  embarrassment,  he  was  in  the  savage  grasp  of  the  minions  of 
the  law,  who  thirsted  more  to  rob  him  of  his  wealth  than  to 
honor  the  law  they  were  appointed  to  obey  as  well  as  enforce. 

Two  weeks  before  the  time  given  him  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate,  he  was  arrested  (May  25,  1778,)  in  his  home, 
shamefully  and  unlawfully  abused,  and  deprived  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  obey  the  law. 

He  was  thus  in  a  most  trying  situation.  Detained  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  law  and,  moreover,  unacquainted  with  its  require¬ 
ments,  he  was  unable  to  obey  the  law ;  and  because  he  did  not  do 
what  he  could  not,  his  property  was  seized  and  confiscated  and 
he  was  left  a  robbed  and  penniless  man.  True  to  his  religion 
when,  under  so  great  provocation,  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not 
again. 

Hear  his  own  pathetic  account  of  this  crowning  injustice  and 
persecution.  This  account  is  copied  from  his  own  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Mary  Knauer,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Sower,  of  Charlestown,  Chester  county,  Pa. : 

“Having  heard  how  a  number  of  Quakers  were  punished  and  carried 
away  to  Virginia,  and  being  informed  that  there  was  yet  some  hundreds 
of  substantial  inhabitants  on  the  list  to  be  taken  up  and  secured,  among 
which  my  name  also  was  put  down,  and  as  there  was  already  a  begin¬ 
ning  made  and  some  of  the  millers  on  the  Wissahickon  were  actually 
taken  away  from  their  families,  I  considered  what  I  would  do,  knowing 
Germantown  would  always  be  a  disturbed  place.  English  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  continually  march  through  it  forward  and  backward,  and  hav¬ 
ing  three  of  my  children  already  living  in  Philadelphia,  I  bethought  my¬ 
self  to  go  there  to  live  in  peace,  and  accordingly  went  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1777  (many  months  before  that  act  was 
made  which  forbade  to  go  to  Philadelphia).  I  lived  there  cpiietly  and 
peaceably  till  the  second  day  of  May,  1778,  when  I  went  back  to  Ger¬ 
mantown,  and  was  in  my  house  that  night  and  the  next  day  till  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  when  a  strong  party  of  Captain  McClean’s  Company  surrounded 
my  house  and  fetched  me  out  of  my  bed.  It  was  a  dark  night.  They 
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led  me  through  the  Indian  corn  fields,  where  I  could  not  come  along 
as  fast  as  they  wanted  me  to  go.  They  frequently  struck  me  in  the  back 
with  their  bayonets  till  they  brought  me  to  Bastian  Miller’s  barn,  where 
they  kept  me  till  next  morning.  Then  they  strip'd  me  naked  to  the  skin 
and  gave  me  an  old  shirt  and  breeches  so  much  torn  that  I  could  hardly 
cover  my  private  parts,  then  cut  my  beard  and  hair,  and  painted  me  with 
oil  colors  red  and  black,  and  so  led  me  along  barefooted  and  bareheaded 
in  a  very  hot  sunshiny  day.  A  friend  of  mine  seeing  me  in  that  condition 
asked  them  whether  they  would  take  the  shoes  from  me  if  he  would  give 
me  a  pair.  They  promised  not  to  take  them  from  me.  And  so  he  took 
the  shoes  from  his  feet  and  the  hat  from  his  head  and  gave  them  to  me. 
But  after  we  had  marched  six  miles,  a  soldier  came  and  demanded  my 
shoes  and  took  them,  and  gave  me  his  old  slabs,  which  wounded  my  feet 
very  much.  On  the  26th,  at  nine  o’clock,  I  arrived  at  the  camp  and  was 
sent  to  the  Provo. 

“My  accusation  in  the  Mittimus  was  an  Oppressor  of  the  Righteous 
and  a  Spy.  On  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  God  moved  the  heart  of  the 
most  generous  General  Muhlenberg  to  come  to  me  and  enquire  into  my 
affairs,  and  promised  that  he  would  speak  to  General  Washington  and 
procure  me  a  hearing,  and  the  next  day  sent  me  word  that  I  should  make 
a  petition  to  General  Washington,  which  I  did;  and,  through  the  good 
hand  of  Providence  and  the  faithful  assistance  of  the  said  General  Muh¬ 
lenberg,  I  was  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  Provo  on  the  29th  day  of  May; 
but,  as  I  was  not  free  to  take  the  oath  to  the  States,  I  was  not  permitted 
to  go  hence  to  Germantown,  as  appears  by  the  following  pass,  viz: 
‘Permit  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Sower,  to  pass  from  hence  to  Meduchin, 
not  to  return  to  Germantown  during  the  stay  of  the  enemy  in  this  State, 
he  behaving  as  becometh.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Orderly  Office 
this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1778.’ 

“[Signed]  Nich.  Gilman, 

‘'Asst.  Ad.  General. 

“So  I  went  to  Methacton  and  stay'd  there  until  the  23rd  of  June,  when 
I  returned  to  Germantown  and  there  lived  quietly  until  the  27th  of  July, 
when  Colonel  Smith  and  Colonel  Thompson  came  to  my  house  and 
asked  me  whether  I  had  entered  special  bail  at  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Lancaster,  I  told  them,  No!  ‘Why  not?’  said  they.  ‘Because  I  had  no 
notice.’  ‘That  cannot  be,’  said  Thompson,  ‘it  was  in  the  Newspapers  and 
Handbills.’  I  told  them  that  I  had  at  that  time  been  in  the  Provo  and 
at  Methacton,  and  had  seen  none  of  those  papers,  and  nobody  had  told 
me  of  it  until  the  time  was  expired.  ‘Have  you  taken  the  Oath  to  the 
States?’  ‘No.’  ‘Why  not,  were  you  so  attached  to  the  King?’  ‘No;  it 
was  not  the  attachment  to  the  King,  but  as  you  have  in  your  Act  that 
they  that  do  not  take  that  Oath  shall  not  have  a  right  to  buy  nor  sell,  and 
as  I  find  in  the  book  of  Revelation  that  such  a  time  will  come  when  such 
a  Mark  would  be  given,  so  I  could  not  take  that  Oath  while  it  stood  on 
that  condition.’  ‘But  you  went  to  the  English,  to  Philadelphia,’  said 
Smith.  I  said,  ‘Do  you  know  why?’  ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘nor  do  I  want  to 
know.’ 
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“Then  they  told  me  that  they  were  come  to  take  an  Inventory  of  my 
Personal  Estate  and  sell  it,  and  to  rent  out  my  Real  Estate.  I  told  them 
that  I  would  submit  to  all  that  the  Lord  permitted  them  to  do,  and  so 
Smith  stood  guard  that  I  might  not  put  anything  out  of  the  way,  and 
Thompson  went  out  to  get  Appraisers  and  a  Clerk,  and  so  they  began 
to  Appraise.  I  then  beg’d  they  should  let  me  keep  my  bed,  but  Smith 
.gave  for  answer  that  they  had  no  right  to  let  me  have  anything  besides 
my  clothes  and  provision  (which  last  he  did  not  abide  by,  for  when  they 
found  a  barrel  of  Rice  they  took  it  down,  although  it  was  provision).  I 
then  beg’d  for  a  few  Medicines  which  I  had  put  up  for  my  Family’s 
use,  as  they  were  chiefly  of  my  own  and  my  Father’s  preparation,  and 
nobody  else  knew  what  they  were.  But  Smith  said  medicines  were  very 
valuable.  They  must  be  sold.  Then  I  beg’d  for  nothing  more  except  my 
.spectacles,  which  was  granted.  On  the  28th  they  told  me  that  I  must 
quit  the  house  for  they  must  rent  it  out.  and  so  I  moved  out  on  the  30th 
of  July. 

“Then  they  proceeded  to  sell  my  effects,  but  before  the  sale  came  on 
my  son  Daniel  endeavored  to  stop  the  sale,  and  apply’d  to  L.  Matlock  and 
asked  him  whether  his  Father  should  not  have  a  hearing,  hie  reply’d. 
‘Yes!  but  we  must  sell  his  effects  first.’  He  then  apply’d  to  Mr.  Lewis 
to  stop  the  sale  till  next  Court,  who  endeavored  to  do  it.  But  they  had 
invented  a  Lie  that  I  or  some  of  my  people  had  secretly  crep’t  into  the 
house  and  had  destroyed  all  of  the  New  Testaments,  and  if  the  sale  did 
not  go  on  all  would  be  destroy'd  before  said  Court  came  on.  And  so  they 
persevered  with  the  sale  of  my  Personal  Estate  and  rented  out  my  houses 
and  lands  for  one  year  and  then  sold  them,  also  contrary  to  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Convention  in  the  case  of  forfeited  Estates  by  which  no  real 
Estate  could  have  been  sold  before  my  youngest  Son  is  of  age.  And  so 
they  have  not  only  broken  the  Fundamental  rule  in  selling  my  estate, 
but  have  also  published  me  in  almost  all  Newspapers  as  a  Traitor,  with¬ 
out  any  cause  and  without  ever  giving  me  a  hearing  or  a  trial;  altho.  I 
was  never  gone  a  inch  from  my  place  of  abode  and  their  own  Attorney, 
Mr.  Bradford,  has  himself  declared  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  if  I  had  not 
forfeited  my  life  I  had  not  forfeited  my  Estate;  for  they  had  no  more 
right  to  my  Estate  than  to  my  life.” 

HIS  ABHORRENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

Scarcely  less  painful  was  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  because 
of  his  opposition  to  slavery.  Miller’s  Staatsbotc,  of  1775,  con¬ 
tains  a  savage  attack  upon  him.  But  he  knew  how  to  suffer  and 
be  strong.  He  steadilv  dealt  herculean  blows  at  a  traffic  which 
his  soul  abhorred  and  which  he  believed  his  God  abominated. 

“It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  we  learn  that  Germans  are 
to  engage  in  the  nefarious  slave  traffic.  Though  they  are  well 
paid  for  everything  to  sell,  they  still  begrudge  laborers,  servants, 
or  maid-servants  their  pay”  (Pa.  Reports,  February  15,  1761). 
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“This  Godless  traffic  could  hud,  up  to  the  present,  no  safe  footing 
in  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  abhorrence  the  Germans  still  have 
for  it.  But,  for  some  years  back,  even  some  among  them  are 
beginning  to  take  part  in  this  great  injustice.  For,  as  merchants 
find  that  these  ‘black  goods’  find  a  ready  market,  they  engage  in 
it.  Thus  we  are  assured  that  three  ships  have  been  sent  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  African  coast  to  steal  these  poor  creatures, 
though  this  has  never  happened  before.  May  God  be  merciful 
to  our  country  before  its  measure  of  iniquity  is  full  and  the  vials 
of  His  wrath  are  poured  out  upon  it !” 

How  prophetic  are  these  words  !  Just  one  hundred  years  after 
they  were  written,  in  the  din  and  roar  of  civil  strife,  God  avenged 
this  horrible  traffic,  and  through  the  heroic  efiforts  of  Lincoln 
and  the  boys  in  blue,  this  sin  was  wiped  from  the  American 
people. 

On  every  great  question  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  education, 
and  of  industry,  he  wrote,  and  wrote  wisely.  He  won  the  love 
and  confidence  of  all  true  men.  His  holy  life  enlarged  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  influence  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  oppres¬ 
sors.  The  Germantown  church  flourished  under  his  able  min¬ 
istry  and  that  of  Alexander  Mack.  It  exerted  a  mighty  influ¬ 
ence  for  primitive  Christianity  in  Colonial  America. 

HES  LAST  DAYS  AND  HIS  DEATH. 

When  the  fury  of  war  had  blasted  his  hopes  and  impoverished 
his  life,  he  was  still  rich;  rich  in  his  devotion  to  duty,  rich  in  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  rich  in  religious  zeal. 

Even  in  his  poverty  God  opened  to  him  a  refuge.  At  Methac- 
ton  the  homeless  and  wifeless  old  saint  of  God  found  a  refuge  in 
an  old  building,  perhaps  the  one-room  upper  story  of  a  spring 
house,  belonging  to  Conrad  Stam(m) . 

Accompanied  by  his  devoted  daughter,  Catherine,  he  left  the 
house  of  Brother  Henry  Sharpnack  in  Germantown  on  April  7, 
1780,  and  went  to  Methacton  to  die. 

God  touched  the  hearts  of  friends  and  he  was  given  money 
and  provisions,  as  follows  : 

Brother  Henry  Sharpnack  loaned  twenty  dollars,  congress. 

Brother  William  Hanschel  gave  twenty  dollars,  congress. 

Fr.  Anthony  Benezet  gave  one  guinea. 

Brother  Fausz  gave  six  dollars. 

Fr.  Joseph  Ivretzer,  in  Lebanon,  gave  eight  dollars. 
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Fr.  Jno.  Wistar  gave  eight  dollars. 

Reinhold  gave  i  11).  tea,  6  lhs.  sugar,  3  lbs.  coffee  (fifteen 
shillings) . 

In  his  diary  he  records  these  as  given  "After  the  robbing  of 
my  property,”  and  further  adds,  '‘All  of  which  I  promise  to  hon¬ 
orably  repay  as  soon  as  God  places  me  in  condition  to  do  so.  In 
case  such  is  not  possible  in  my  life,  let  restoration  be  made  out  of 
the  little  I  leave  behind  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  1  have  trust  in  God 
that  He  will  richly  reward  what  I  am  not  able  to  restore. " 

To  the  credit  of  his  memory  and  as  an  example  to  all  men,  he 
was  able  to  record  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  in  a  feeble  hand 
under  these  accounts,  these  words  as  a 
memorial  of  Christian  honor,  "The 
above  has  all  been  paid." 

In  the  midst  of  his  toil  for  the 
Church  he  loved,  Bishop  Sower  was 
called  home.  At  the  closing  hour  his 
devoted  daughter,  Catherine,  and  his 
son,  Samuel,  gave  him  the  ministration 
of  their  loving  hearts,  and  closed  his 
eyes  in  peace. 

They  buried  him  in  a  walnut  coffin, 
an  act  without  precedent  in  the  family, 
and  laid  to  rest  in  the  quiet  city  of  the 
dead.  At  his  funeral  service  Elder 
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Martin  Urner  and  Samuel  Hopkins  paid  touching  tribute  to  his 
noble  life;  his  associate  Bishop,  Mack,  too  full  for  utterance,  gave 
tribute  to  his  worth  in  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion.  The 
hymn  was  sung  at  his  funeral.  It  is  found  in  the  Psalter-spiel, 
page  496. 

Over  his  body  was  erected  a  simple  slab  of  marble,  upon  which 
is  carved  in  his  own  words  a  triumphant  challenge  to  death  and 
an  eloquent  assurance  of  faith  in  God : 

‘“Death  thou  hast  conquer’d  me; 

’Twas  by  thy  darts  I’m  slain; 

But  Christ  shall  conquer  thee, 

And  I  shall  rise  again. 

“Time  hastens  on  the  hour, 

The  just  shall  rise  and  sing. 

O  Grave,  where  is  thy  power? 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 


His  work  is  done.  He  lived,  wrought,  suffered  and  died,  and 
is  not  forgotten.  In  the  literature  of  the  country  his  name  is 
written  imperishably.  In  the  Church  he  loved,  his  holy  example 
is  cherished  as  a  sacred  heritage.  In  God's  love  he  is  gathered 
among  “the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  who  have 
come  up  through  great  tribulation,  and  who  stand  before  the 
throne  and  say,  Holy,  holy,  Lord,  God  Almighty/7 

THE  SOWER  GENEALOGY. 

To  Christopher  and  Catharine  Sower  were  born  nine  children. 

1.  Maria  Christina  was  born  October  12,  1752.  She  died  August  13, 

1753- 

2.  Christopher  was  born  January  27,  1754.  He  was  baptized  by  Eldei* 
Mack,  June  27,  1770;  married  Hannah  Knorr,  January  8,  1775;  and  with 
his  brother  Peter,  began  the  printing  business  in  Philadelphia  in  1777. 
He  allied  himself  with  the  king’s  party  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  in  part  of  his  father’s  persecution.  In  1779,  he 
founded  the  “Royal  Gazette,”  in  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick.  Went  to 
England  in  1784  to  recover  his  father’s  property,  and  was  made  printer 
to  the  king  and  postmaster  general  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  removed  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  May,  1785.  Later  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
died,  July  3,  1799.  His  wife  was  baptized  by  Elder  Sower,  father  of  her 
husband,  July  3,  1794.  She  was  a  sister  to  the  wife  of  Zachariah  Poulson, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  “Daily  Advertiser.”  She  died  March  21, 
1837.  They  had  six  children,  Mary,  Christopher,  Priscilla,  Brook  Wat¬ 
son,  Harriet  and  Martha  H.  , 

3.  Daniel  was  born  October  14,  1775.  He  was  married  January#  17, 
1786,  to  Maria  Seiler  (Saylor),  who  was  born  October  2,  1752;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1839.  Daniel  settled  on  a  farm  near  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  where  he 
died  December  27,  1818.  To  them  were  born  three  children,  Esther,  Han¬ 
nah,  and  Samuel. 

4.  Samuel  was  born  December  17,  1757,  and  died  on  the  23rd. 

5.  Peter  was  born  January  8,  1759;  at  eighteen  he  engaged  in  the 
printing  business  with  his  brother  Christopher  in  Philadelphia.  He  went 
with  his  brother  to  New  Brunswick  and  subsequently  returned  and 
studied  medicine.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  on  Cat  Island,  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  1785.  He  never 
married. 

6.  Catherine  was  born  February  25th,  1761,  baptized  October  1,  1769, 
by  Elder  Mack,  and  married  Samuel  Harley,  May  10,  1783.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  a  son  of  Rudolph  and  Mary  Harley.  Mary  Harley  was  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Becker.  Thus  the  Becker  and  Sower  families  were 
united  by  this  marriage.  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  unusual  literary  and 
business  ability.  She  greatly  aided  her  father  in  his  business,  and  in  his 
old  age  she  was  his  faithful  companion  and  assistant.  Through  her  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  she  aided  in  earning  a  livelihood  for  her  impover¬ 
ished  father  and  did  not  marry  till  after  his  death.  She  died  July  16.  1823. 
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To  them  were  horn  twelve  children,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Mary,  Sarah,  John, 
Catherine,  Joseph  S.,  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  a  son  still  born,  Jacob  and 
Abraham. 

7.  Esther  was  born  August  30,  1762;  baptized  by  Elder  Martin  Urner, 
April  8,  1781;  married  Christopher  Zimmerman,  November  22,  1781,  and 
died  June  13,  1786.  To  them  were  born  two  children,  Catherine  and 
Jacob. 

8.  David  was  born  November  6,  1764;  was  baptized  by  Elder  Martin 
Urner,  April  8,  1781;  and  in  1786  married  Catherine  Saylor.  Pie  was  a 
famous  printer;  had  a  bookstore  in  partnership  with  William  Jones,  at 
No.  66  North  Third  street,  Philadelphia;  removed  to  Norristown  in  1799, 
and  founded  the  “Norristown  Gazette,”  later,  the  “Norristown  Herald”; 
lived  for  some  years  in  Westmoreland  (or  Fayette)  county,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  returned  in  1824;,  and  died  October  19,  1835.  His  wife  was  born 
January  1,  1763,  and  died  May  7,  1828.  They  had  seven  children, 
Charles,  Christopher,  Mary,  David,  William,  Edwin  and  Eliza  Angelina. 

9.  Samuel  was  born  March  20,  1767.  This  was  the  second  child  to 
whom  the  father  gave  the  name  Samuel.  The  first  one  lived  only  six  days. 
This  Samuel  was  a  noted  printer  and  type  founder.  His  first  press  was 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  whence  he  removed  in  1794 
to  71  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
conducted  one  of  the  largest  printing  and  type-foundry  industries  in 
America.  He  was  thrice  married,  Sarah  Landis,  Hannah  Schlosser,  and 
Elizabeth  Lamotte  being  his  successive  wives.  He  had  one  child,  Maria. 

In  1887  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sower,  of  the  fifth  generation,  senior  partner  of 
the  Christopher  Sower  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  compiled  and 
published  a  complete  and  ingenious  genealogical  chart  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sower  family,  extending  over  eight  generations,  in  which  921  names 
are  enrolled,  each  set  in  its  proper  place  and  relationship,  which  includes 
the  following  family  names,  viz: 

Akers,  Alderfer,  Ashcraft;  Balcom,  Balderston,  Baxter,  Bean,  Bechtel, 
-  •  * 

Bingham,  Blakely,  Blakeny,  Booz,  Brauthoffer,  Brown.  Brunner,  Buck- 
waiter;  Cameron,  Campbell,  Cassel,  Chamberlain,  Chinworth,  Cook, 
Crawford,  Cregar,  Cressman,  Cross,  Custer;  Detweiler,  Dickinson,  Dob- 
inson;  Edwards,  Eichelberger,  Ellis;  Faust,  Finn,  Frederick,  Freed, 
Frick;  Garrigues,  Godschall,  Gobson,  Goodwin;  Hallman,  Hallowed, 
Harley.  Harryman,  Hartman,  Hayes,  Heckler,  Hinckley,  Hess,  Hutch¬ 
ison;  Isett;  Jacoby.  Johnson,  Julier;  Kalebach.  Keesey,  Keim,  Kelly, 
Kern,  Kitchin,  Knauer,  Kratz,  Kulp,  Kurtz;  Landes,  Landis,  Long, 
Loux,  Lynd;  March,  McCready,  Metz,  Milnor,  Moore,  Moyer,  Musser; 
Nyce;  Porter,  Power;  Quigley;  Raymond,  Reiff .  Reiner,  Reyburn,  Rid¬ 
dle,  Roberts,  Rosenberger,  Ross.  Rowland,  Rudy;  Sauyers,  Schuyler, 
Secombe,  Sell.  Shaddinger,  Schissler,  Shuyler,  Showalter,  Small.  South- 
wick,  Snow,  Sower,  Spaulding,  Stauffer,  Stein,  Swink;  Todd,  Tomlinson, 
Toy,  Trenary;  Walters,  Whisler,  Wilbur,  Williams,  Wilson;  Young; 
Zendt,  Ziegler.  Zimmerman. 


Editor  The  Pennsylvania-German : 

Although  they  would  be  somewhat  open  to  criticism,  I  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  the  Pennsylvania-German  poems,  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
your  periodical. 

They  show  that  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  is  not  the  jargon 
which  it  has  been  represented  to  be  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans.  With  the  exception  of 
a  number  of  English  words  and  phrases  which  have  crept  into  the  dialect, 
it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  spoken  in  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Germany 
to  this  day.  In  order  to  show  your  readers  the  similarity  between  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  and,  for  instance,  the  Westricher  Mundart 
(dialect),  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of  Ludwig  Schandein’s 
“Gedichte  in  Westricher  Mundart.” 

Yours  fraternally, 

D.  E.  SCHOEDLER. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

BEIM  SCHLOFE. 

Schlof,  schlof,  mei'  liewes  Bu’che, 

Schlof,  schlof,  mei’  liewer  Bu! 

Im  Stallche  draus  ’s  Hammhche 
Macht  ah  sei’  Auhe  zu! 

Die  Bockelcher,  die  Zickelcher, 

Die  Wutzewutzezickelcher, 

Die  Spatzelcher,  die  Vochelcher, 

D  ie  schluppe  in  ehr  Lechelcher: 

Mach  ah  dei’  Auhe  zu 

Un  schlof  in  guder  Ruh!  , 


Schlof,  schlof,  mei’  liewes  Kinnche, 
Schlof,  schlof,  mei'  liewes  Kinn: 

Im  Elofche  gauzt  noch  ’s  Hinnsche, 
Dieweil  ich  bei  dir  bin. 

Die  Hinkele,  die  Gockele 

Die  schlofe — ich  muss  schockele; 

Die  Wullewulleganzelcher 

Sin  ruhig  mit  de’  Schwanzelcher : 

Schlof  ah  mei’  liewes  Kinn, 

Dieweil  ich  bei  dir  bin! 
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Schlof,  schlof,  mei'  liewes  Mannche, 
Schlof,  schlof,  mei'  liewer  Mann! 
Erscht  kummt  der  Brei  in’s  Pannche, 
Noh  kummt  er  in  die  Pann. 

So  bose,  bose  Stoffelcher 
Die  basse  dort  mit  Loffelcher, 

Die  wolle  ’s  Pannche  scharre, 

Dock  doraus  darf  nix  werre, 

Bis  ’s  Mannche  schlofe  kann — 

So  schlof,  mei'  liewer  Mann! 

Schlof,  schlof,  da  hascht  e’  Maiilche, 
Schlof,  schlof,  da  hascht  e’  Maul; 
Sunscht  krieht  dich  ’s  Hutschegaiilche 
Der  Hutschehutschegaul! 

Der  Hutschegaul  muss  ziehe, 

Darf’s  Bu'che  mei’  net  kriehe; 

So  loss  dich  dabber  hutschele, 

Dull  dabberche  dich  gutschele 
Un  mach  dei’  Auhe  zu — 

Gutnacht,  mei'  liewer  Bu! 


’M  “LEAVEN”  SEI  SAUERTEHG.* 

BY  M.  A.  GRUBER. 

’N  grosser  Kop’  un  wennig  drill 
Is  del  umfasst  un  kenn  Gewinn, 

Die  Dumheit  losst  sich  inimer  weisa 
Un  will  convinsa  mit  Briggel  schmeisa. 

M  Schmutzblat  “Leaven”  sei  Sauertehg 
Macht  bumbernicklisch  schlechter  Dehg; 
Der  Satz  is  wieschtie  dunklie  Brueh 
Und  hot  ’n  Farb  gar  schpottig  grue’. 

Ei.  denk  mold  dra\  so  dumma  Sacha! 

’N  komm’ner  Schulbu’  macht’s  yo  lacha 
Dass  Lent,  in  unser  Welddehl  woona 
Die  Gumm’ra  blansa  un  tsiega  Boona! 

Kann  Pulfer  schpritsa,  Sclirot  so  gracha, 
Dass  Luft  un  Deutsch  kann  Insching  macha? 
Du  Zuschtand!  dass  bei  uns’re  Zeit 
Es  gebt  so  dumma,  g’scheida  Lent’! 
Washington.  D.  C. 


*  Composed  on  reading  t lie  article  by  “I„eaven”  reproduced  in  the  January  issue. 
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DEUTSCHER  UND  YANKEE. 

Der  Yankee  ist  ein  kluger  Mann, 

Von  dem  man  Vieles  lernen  kann; 

Er  sackt  das  Geld  sich  spielend  ein, 

Drum  mocht  ich  auch  ein  Yankee  sein. 

Dock  nein,  er  ist  ein  armer  Wicht; 

Kein  Bier  und  Weine  trinkt  er  nicht; 

Er  kennt  nicht  achtes  Frohlichsein 
Drum  mocht  ich  auch  kein  Yankee  sein. 

Manch  Deutscher,  in  dem  Yankee  Land, 
Halt  test  an  allem  deutschen  Tant; 

Hasst  Alles  was  nicht  Deutsch  spricht  rein, 
So  einst  auch  wollt  ich  Deutscher  sein. 

Doch  nein,  er  ist  ein  armer  Mann, 

Der  Pracktisches  nicht  fassen  kann; 
/ertrotelt’s  Sein  mit  Traumerein 
Drum  mocht  ich  doch  zu  Deutsch  nicht  sein. 

Getheilet  wiird  ich  beider  Gliick 
Mir  wiinschen  keinen  Augenblick; 

Doch  das  geb  ich  mit  Freuden  ein, 

Halb  Deutsch,  halb  Yankee  mocht  ich  sein. 

Drum  ton  ein  Hocli  dem  Yankee  Sinn, 

Er  bringt  viel  klingenden  Gewinn; 

Doch  deutschen  Frohsinn,  deutschen  Sang 
Jleib  treu  ich  all  mein  Leben  Tang. — Ex. 


DIE  AMSCHEL  * 

BY  REV.  DR.  J.  MAX  HARK. 

*;.e  Amschle’  sin  do!  Die  Amschle’  sin  do! 

Ich  hab  die  erscht  k’hort  heit  Morge  im  Bett; 

Sie  hot  g’sunge  im  Garte  as  war  sie  so  froli: 

“Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

Komni  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

’Sis  die  hochste  Zeit  ’as  mer  sich  paare  dut, 

Un  sucht  sich  fer’n  Nescht  en  Baam  as  em  su’t! 

Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett!” 

*  From  “Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society”  in  revised  form  of  spelling 
by  the  Editor. 


POETIC  OEMS. 


Ich  glaab  as  sie  widder  baue  will  dort 
Uf’m  alt  Beere-Baam  'as  icli  umg’hackt  bet 
Die  nachst  Woch,  war’s  net  fer  ihr  Singe  allsfort: 
“Komm  an!  Komm  ’ hett ! 

Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

Do  ’s  der  beschte  Baam  in  der  gauze  Welt 
Fer  ’n  Nescht;  un  ich  glaab  er  is  perpess  herg’stellt 
Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett!” 

Was  laut's  doch  so  scho  im  Morge’  ganz  friih! — 

En  schonere  Musick  wiinsch  ich  mir  net — 

Wann  sie  Schwingt  uf  ’m  Gipple  un  singt  fer  sich  hie: 
“Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

Fer  was  leischt  un  schlofst  wann  die  Nacht  ’s  ferbei: 
Die  Welt’s  jo  nie  schoner  ’as  im  erst  Sonne-schei! 
Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett!” 

Nix  dut  mir  so  leed  as  wann  sie  ’m  Schpot-johr 
Fort  gehn,  un  mer  seht  sie  der  ganz  Winter  net 
Awer  sie  duhn  ’s  net  meinde  sie  singe  als  zuvor: 
“Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett! 

In  ’n  anneres  Land  now  miisse  mer  geh; 

So  sagt  Farewell  un  expect ’s  Wiederseh’! 

Komm  an!  Komm  ’hett!” 


’N  FRUHJOHR’S  LIED’L. 

BY  REV.  A.  C.  WUCIITER. 


Ei,  guck  amolil  derta, 

Der  Pivvie  is  doh! 

Er  liuckt  uff’m  Poschta, 

Wos  is’r  so  froh; 

Now  guckt’r  mohl  nunner, 

Now  guckt’r  niolil  nuff, 

Now  singt’r  a-biss'l, 

Now  haert’r  schun  uff. 

Ei.  Pivvie,  wo  vvarscht'  du 
Seid’rm  schpotejokr  g’west? 

Warscht  fert  mit  ’m  Summer — 
Warscht  siid’lich  ferrehst? 

Ich  denk  derta  drunna 

Huscht’s  Hehmweh  reclit  g’hot, 

Husclit  nix  wie  g’drauert. 
Warscht’s  Leliwa  recht  sot. 

Des  maclit  em  ganz  eifrich, 

Des  macht  em  recht  froh; 

Der  Winter  is  ivver 
Un’s  Friihjohr  is  doh. 


Der  Sclinee  is  ferschmuisa, 

Un’s  Ice  is  a’week, 

Die  Schtrossa  sin  schlappich 
Un  lawfa  mit  Dreck. 

Boll  rabbelt’s  im  Waasem, 

Boll  Klebbert’s  im  Hols, 

Die  Froscli  sin  am  peiffa, 

Die  Hahna  sin  schtuls; 

Die  Maed  werra  wusslich, 

Der  Blohfogel  singt, 

Un  alles  is  luschtich 

Un  hutschelt  un  schpringt. 

Wie  scho  un  wie  lieblich 

Won’s  Friihjohr  mohl  kumm: 
Won  Alles  mit  Hummla 
Uni’s  Givvelend  brummt. 
Won’s  gaert’la  mohl  awfongt, 
U11  Hinkle  un  Gans, 

Duh’n  nix  as  wie  singa 
U11  schit’la  die  Schwiins. 
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Wie  scha  won  die  Blumma 
Recht  dufta  im  Grass; 
Won  Rodfish  un  Jeps’l 
Benn  Johnnie  boss; 
Won’s  haest  bei  de  Buhwa: 

“Now  ous  mit  de  Schuh”; 
Un’s  greischt  ninnnie  alles, 
"Die  Dithr!  moch  sie  zu.” 


Ach!  geb  m’r  doch’s  Fruhjohr! 

Der  Winter  mag  geh 
Mit  Werscht  un  mit  Paanhaas, 
Mit  Ice  un  mit  Schnee. 

Ich  bin  yoh  so  frolich, 

Ich  bin  yoh  so  froh — 

Wos  will  m’r  dann  Maehner, 
Der  Pivvie  is  doh! 


DER  ZUK. 


BY  REV.  ADAM  STUMP. 


Es  ziege  jetz  so  viele  Leit, 

In  derer  siesse  Friejahrszeit : 

Es  schwarmet  iwweral. 

Wann  mer  eigelade  is, 

Dann  geht  mer  mit,  sell  is  gewiss: 
So  is  der  gwante  Fall. 

Erscht  kumme  Buwe  mit  dem  Vieh. 
Sie  dreiwe  vonanaus  die  Kieh, 

Un  greische  heftig  aus; 

Noli  kumme  dann  die  Wegge  aw, 
Un  Fuhrleit  gehne  newe  draw, 

’S  geht  nach  dem  neie  Hans. 

Uf  de  Wegge  is  viel  Sack; 

Do  is  Gegrisch,  do  is  Gegrach; 

Des  hiisst  mer  en  Geziek! 

Un  Jung  un  Alt,  jeds  hut  sei 
Gschpass; 

Aens  sagt  des,  en  anners  das, 

Un  dir  sag  ich  kee  Liek! 

Des  ziege  is  ken  Kinnergschpiel, 
Es  is  em  manichmal  zu  viel, 

Des  Scheide  g’fallt  em  net. 


Die  alte  Hamet  hut  mer  lieb, 

Des  Farewell  macht  em  nur  Trie!) 
O  wann  mers  annerscht  het! 

In  dieser  Welt  hen  mir  ken  Schtell; 
Mer  muss  davon,  un  oft  ganz 
schnell, 

Un  macht  mers  wie  mer  woll’. 
Now  baut  mers  Haus,  jetzt  reisst 
mers  week 

Des  Lewe  hut  jo  gar  ken  Zweck, 
Des  Elerz  is  immer  voll. 

Es  kummt  am  Letschte  au  en  Zuk 
Aus  dieser  Sorgestadt — jetz  Guk! 

Im  Todeswagge  dort! 

Ja  der  nemmt  jedes  Menschesch- 
tick, 

Un  brin gt  aw  kenne  meh  zurick 
Von  jenem  Ruheort. 

Im  Himmel  gebts  ken  Zieges  meh, 
Das  Scheiden  dort  duht  nimme 
web; 

Dort  bleibt  die  Wohmmgszellt. 
Dort  geht  ken  langer  zuk  meh  fort 
So  last  mer  klor  in  Gottes  Wort; 
Sell  is  en  bessre  Welt. 


’S  ALT  SCHUL-HAUS  AM  WEG. 

BY  M.  P.  KLICK. 


Ho!  ihr  Schiller,  horcht  ’mol  do, 
Was  ich  zu  euch  now  schreib: 
Die  Zeit  geht  rum,  sie  is  net  schlo, 
Ach  wie  mer  sie  verdreibt! 

Wie  oft  versammllte  mir  uns  dort, 
Im  Schul-haus  an  dem  Weg 
Zu  lerne’  lese’  noch  der  Art. 

Zu  schpelle’  der  reclite  Weg. 


Des  Schul-haus  schtet  dort  an  der 
Schtross, 

Grad  newe  an  dem  Weg; 

Selmsht  net  wie  hangt  now  alles 
los, 

Wie  lumpich  das  es  shtet? 

Fer  Johre  long,  wahr  es  genennt, 

"  ’S  Schul-haus  an  dem  Weg.” 
’N  jeder  Mann  hot  es  gekennt, 
Der  gauge’  is  der  Weg. 


roirnc  or: ms. 
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Des  Schul-haus  is  bal'  ziemlich 
sclilecht, 

Gebaut  von  Backa-Schtee 
Geh  juscht  mol  nei,  dann  sehnst 
du’s  reclit: — 

Zu  nidder  un’  zu  klee. 

’N  kleenie  Porch  dort  in  der  Front, 
Mit  raue’  Sclitee  gelegt. 

Die  sin  bal'  all  zug’schwemt  mit 
Sand ; 

Wie  hefftich  es  ausseht! 

Grad  vorne  dra'  n  langer  Grava 
Der  Paad  dort  uf  der  Hoh, 

Wer  des  seht  kann  herzhaftig  sage’ 
Do  guckts  gewiss  net  scho; 

Die  Thiir  am  Eck,  now  geh  mol 
nei, 

No  sehnst  du  wie  es  guckt; 

Fer  ’s  seht  gewiss  gar  hasslich 
drei, 

Ich  glaub  ah  dass  es  g’shpuckt. 


Die  Desk  sin  anfangs  ziemlich  alt, 
Der  Floor  is  artlich  din; 

Im  Winter  is  es  mdchtich  kalt, 
Wann  ich  im  Schul-haus  bin. 

Wos  is  don  sell  dort  in  der  Wand, 
Ich  wees  net  was  es  sei? 

Sell  haese’  sie  ’n  gleener  Shank 
Fer  all  die  Bucher  nei. 

Dort  uf  ’m  Desk,  sell  is  die  Bell, — 
Dort  an  der  Wand  der  Brush — 

Sie  hut  'n  Sound  so  slid  un’  hell, 
As  wie  en  Friih-Johrs  Frush. 

Dort  uf  ’m  Fenshter  is  der  Globe 
Die  Biwel  neva  dra' 

Die  zwe  hen  ah  ’n  gutes  Lob 
Bei  all  de’  Schuler  do. 


Der  wasser  Kivvel  dort  im  Eck, 
Sell  Blech  kehrt  dort  dazu; 

Die  beede  hen  ’n  guter  Zweck, 

Der  gonse  Tag  ke  Rub. 

S  Blackboard  henkt  dort  an  der 
Wand, 

Die  Mappa  owe  dra': 

Un’  unna  i  s  'n  breder  Gong. 

Die  Desks  sin  neva  dra'. 

Der  Offa  schtet  dort  in  der  Mit 
’As  wie  en  eisner  Mann; 

Der  Teacher  hot  ah  jusht  drei 
Schritt. 

Bis  er  ihn  longe'  kann. 

Der  Sbmoke  der  geht  zum  Rohr 
hbmf, 

Zum  Schonnschtee  geht  er  naus*, 
Die  Kohle  thun  sie  owe  druf. 

Die  Aesch  kommt  unna  rails. 


Die  Kappa  henke  in  der  Hoh, 
Grad  neva  an  der  Wand, 

'N  kleener  Bull  muss  uf  ’was  sliteh 
Sie  z’  lange  mit  der  Hand. 

Ach !  alles  is  bal  ausgeart 
In  dere  alte  Hiit, 

Die  Schuler  doch  im  grdsste  part 
Die  bringe  ’s  Essa  mit. 

Oi!  hab  ich  all  mei  Leb-tog  net! 

Guck  jusht  mol  in  die  Hoh! 

Die  Ceiling  hebt  net  wie  n  klett 
Des  hot  ich  shier  net  g'seli, 
Nocli  net  so  long  war  sell  noch  gut 
Jah!  g’wiss,  so  gut  wie  nei. 

Do  ware'  Lent  uf  guter  ninth, 

Wie  's  Schul-haus  war  noch  nei. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN. 


Dort  is  an  noch  die  Shpeicher-Thiir 

Now  schaff  dich  mol  dort  nuff 
“Ich  mag  shier  net,  ich  hass  es 
shier, 

Wer  wees  was  hockt  dort  druff.” 
Ach!  sei  doch  schtill  sis  joh  da- 
heem. 

Grad  do  in  unserm  Land, 

Denkst  du  now  net  es  war  en 
“Shame” 

Wons  g’shpuckt  im  fromme 
Land. 

'S  Dach  is  a’fongs  nimme  gut, 

’S  blost  joh  Shnee  do  rei; 

Der  schmel'st  ’m  Teacher  uf  der 
Hut, 

Des  sot  gewiss  net  sei. 

Dort  sin  a’  noch  paar  alte  Desk 

Fer  die  is  net  meh  use 
Das  mer  sie  all  zusamme  brecht 

Un  giest  ke’  Thran  der  Buss. 

Guck  jusht  mol  dort  sell  Giwwel- 
end, 

Was  hen  sie  sell  verschafft, 

Ich  kann  net  sehne  wie  sell’s 
shtandt ! — 

Zu  1  idderl ich  gamacht. 

Ich  will  now  ’n  schtory  sage  noch, 

Das  g’happend  is  mol  do, 

Noch  net  so  long,  uf  Chrishtdag’s 
VVoch. — 

Im  very  Schul-haus  do. 

Der  Teacher  is  mol  naus  gange’, 

Bal’  war  die  Thiir  zu  g’macht; 
Die  Schuler  dann  hen  ihr  verlonga, 


’S  werd  hefftichlich  gelacht. 

Der  Teacher  kommt;  er  kann  net 
nei ; 

Er  kloppt  mol  an  der  Thiir; 

Die  Schuler  horche;  sis  alles  shei; 
Un  g’shlossa  war  die  Thiir. 

Er  dreht  sich  rum;  er  geht  jusht 
fort, 

Un  grad  uf  Heemweg  zu; 

Die  Schiiler  ware  leenich  dort 
Un’s  Schul-haus  als  noch  zu. 

’N  Schiiler  geht  un  peept  mol  naus, 
Der  Teacher  war  verbei, 

Er  shteckt  sei  Kop  zum  Laade 
nans, 

Un  ruft  ihm  noch;  “Good-bye.”' 

Der  Teacher  mit  de  Schlippers  a’ 
Guckt  plotslich  rum,  gans.  shei 
Er  dennkt  sie  sinn  mol  fleisig  dra’ 
Doch  meent  er  wollt  net  nei; 

Es  war  net  long  dann  kommt  die 
Nacht; 

Die  Schiiler  gehn  now  heem, 
Un  Morge  hut  ers  ewe  g'macht 
Die  Schuld  zamt  Intressa  heem. 

Die  alte  Zeit  kommt  wieder  z’riick, 
Wann  ich  so  iwwerleg, 

Ich  seh  die  Stross,  dort  a’  die 
Briick, 

Uns  Schul-haus  dort  am  Weg, 
Dann  komnT  mir  all  die  Schiiler  ei, 
Der  Teacher  sehn  ich  steh, 
len  leg  die  zwische  Johre  bei, 

Bin  widder  Buwele  klee. 


THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  George  Washington  was  a  Pennsylvania-German, 
though  he  had  many  of  these  as  trusted  and  beloved  associates  in  camp 
and  council,  in  field  and  in  forum.  But  it  is  here  asserted 

that  it  was  a  Pennsylvania-German  publisher  who  first  called 

Washington  “the  Father  of  His  country.”  In  the  German 
almanac  for  1779,  printed  by  Francis  Bailey,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a  front¬ 
ispiece  of  Washington  on  a  medallion,  in  the  hand  of  Fame,  who,  with  the 
other  hand,  holds  to  her  lips  a  bugle  from  which  are  issuing  the  words: 

“Des  Landes  Vater.”  This  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  time  this 

honored  title  was  given  the  renowned  general,  and  we  challenge  history 
to  disprove  it. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

Pennsylvania-Germandom. 

OVER  AN  OLD  STATE  ROAD  FROM  THE  SUSQUE¬ 
HANNA  TO  THE  SWATARA. 


E  resume  our  historical  march.  For  some  time  we  have  swarmed 
about  the  Capital  City,  like  bees  about  a  hive,  or  birdlings 
about  a  subtle  charmer,  or  politicians  and  lobbyists  about  the 
new  Capitol  building  on  the  hill.  But  we  are  now  ready  to 
leave  this  city  for  good.  We  have  been  neither  defeated  nor  disappointed, 
for  we  were  not  after  the  official  persimmon.  We  hunted  historical  dates 
and  we  found  them  and  go  away  from  Harrisburg  enriched.  As  we  bow 
our  adieu  to  this  proud  and  brawny-grown  young  city  by  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  we  will  not  insult  it  as  a  certain  plain-spoken  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man  preacher  did  another  town,  when  once  upon  a  time  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  in  that  city,  and  in  his  closing  remarks  said  he  was  about 
to  do  what  the  devil  had  not  done — he  was  going  to  leave  the  city. 
Nor  will  we  curse  it  as  Pope  did  when  he  left  Londontown  and  wrote 
his  scathing  stanzas  of  farewell.  But  let  us  bless  it,  for  we  have  fared  well 
as  guests  and  found  cordial  recognition  in  this  once  Scotchman’s  haven, 
now  half  owned  and  controlled  by  the  aggressive  “Dutchman.”  After  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  here  next  Fall,  our  stock 
will  be  at  a  premium,  and  even  Harrisburg  will  publicly  claim  kinship 
with  our  happy  and  vigorous  race.  Therefore,  with  tears  and  regrets, 
fond  Capital  of  the  State,  farewell! 

We  start  on  a  journey  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Swatara  over  an  old, 
beaten  road.  We  have  stood  where  the  two  streams  unite,  at  Middle- 
town.  Now  we  want  to  see  this  Indian-named  feeder  of  the  State’s  chief 
river,  where  its  two  main  branches  unite  at  Jonestown.  For  our  accom¬ 
modation  the  State  built  a  public  highway  almost  as  long  as  a  century 
ago.  when  its  Capital  became  fixed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
over  which  legislators  and  governors  from  the  Eastern  counties, 
among  them  the  noted  Governor  Wolf,  Pennsylvania-German  to  the 
core,  and  father  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  journeyed  in 
the  days  before  the  iron  horse.  From  Easton  and  Allentown  led  this  State 
road  to  Harrisburg,  via  Hamburg  in  Berks,  and  Jonestown  in  Leba¬ 
non  counties — two  old  and  once  ambitious  towns.  Let  us  take  twenty- 
five  miles  of  this  road  on  our  journey  today.  The  scenery  is  romantic, 
history  is  rich  and  the  Pennsylvania-German  has  left  his  footprints  on 
the  landscape  and  his  imprints  on  the  historic  page. 

We  pass  out  of  the  Capital  City  by  way  of  its  eastern  gateway,  over 
Allison's  Hill.  The  street-cars  take  us  to  Pembrook,  a  little  settlement 
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three  miles  to  the  east,  and  thence  on  to  Progress,  but  one  wonders  why 
the  name  was  ever  given.  Over  a  hilly  road  we  trudge  on,  covering  these 
rolling  grounds,  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  over  which  oft  the  Indian 
war-whoop  resounded,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  where  many  a 
pioneer  settler  lived  in  constant  jeopardy  of  his  life,  while  some  paid  the 
penalty  of  death  by  massacre  for  encroaching  too  boldly  upon  the  red 
man’s  hunting  grounds.  Over  these  hills  the  brave  Paxton  rangers  roved 
in  pursuit  of  their  treacherous,  red-skinned  northern  neighbors.  We  have 
passed  Shoop’s  Church  and  its  ancient  graveyard,  dating  from  1770,  and 
the  old  Gilchrist  tavern  en  route. 

Next  we  come  to  Sandy  Hollow,  which  is  a  Sleepy  Hollow  as  well,  yet 
a  community  of  happy  rural  settlers,  who  mostly  subsist  by  tilling  the  soil. 
Here  the  waves  of  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlements  overlap.  The 
fk'ct  that  quite  an  old  Lutheran  church  is  located  here  is  proof  that  the 
Germans  have  for  some  time  occupied  the  land.  The  names  of  residents 
now  is  preponderatingly  German — as  is  the  case  all  through  the  Han- 
overs  of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties — townships  named  presumably 
by  the  first  settlers,  who  were  from  the  British  Isles,  in  honor  of  the 
English  Hanoverian  kings,  which,  however,  was  a  German  line.  The 
division  of  the  county  cut  this  ancient  township  of  Scotch  settlers  into 
two,  leaving  East  Hanover  in  Lebanon  county,  while  the  western  portion 
fell  within  the  limits  of  Dauphin.  Brave  and  noble  actors  have  gone  out 
from  this  section  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  county-seat.  State  and 
nation. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  stands  Buck’s  hotel,  an  old  landmark,  where  the 
road  leads  ,  past  Wenrich’s  church  to  the  northern  village  of  Lingles- 
town,  which  was  once  the  pioneer  outpost  of  German  immigration.  About 
the  greatest  excitement  this  locality  has  seen  since  the  Indian  massacres 
of  pioneer  days,  occurred  last  December,  when  oil  was  discovered  here 
and  the  drilling  of  wells  and  the  leasing  of  land  by  New  York  speculators 
began.  At  what  stage  of  development  this  new  bonanza  is  now,  the 
writer  cannot  tell,  but  it  would  not  be  an  unlikely  occurrence  if  here  at 
Linglestown  will  yet  be  located  the  natural  oil-reservoir  to  light  up  all 
Pennsylvania-Germandom,  and  the  oil  city  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  be 
rising  Phoenix-like,  from  its  subterranean  grave  of  buried  and  brewed 
pine  forests  of  this  mountain-side.  So  may  it  be!  It  is  feared,  however, 
this  oil  find  may  be  only  a  hoax  to  boom  the  stock  of  the  new  trolley  line 
building  from  Harrisburg  that  has  already  chosen  this  Blue  Mountain  site 
with  its  pine  forests,  fresh  water,  scenic  beauty  and  cool  atmosphere  as  a 
summer  resort,  hoping  to  add  special  cars  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  en 
route  for  market  service.  May  the  conveniences  be  great  and  the  di¬ 
vidends  large! 

Two  miles  farther  east  is  Manada  Hill,  and  another  equal 
distance  brings  us  to  Shellsville,  formerly  Earlysville,  where  the  Luther¬ 
ans  and  Reformed  have  planted  churches.  Another  stage  of  two  miles 
brings  us  to  Grantville,  which  perpetuates  the  illustrious  American  hero’s 
name.  This  is  the  last  Dauphin  hamlet  on  our  way  before  we  reach  the 
county  line.  Due  north  of  this  place,  about  a  mile,  long  stood  a  cele¬ 
brated  landmark  in  the  form  of  the  Hanover,  or  Manada,  Presbyterian 
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church,  erected  before  the  year  1740,  and  taken  down  in  1876.  It  is  about 
12  miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  located  on  Bow  Creek,  and  hugging  closely 
the  southern  base  of  the  Kittatinny  Ridge.  The  ancient  God’s  acre  is  still 
preserved  here  in  a  carefully  kept  enclosure.  This  was  one  of  the  quar¬ 
tette  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  was 
nursed  the  sturdy  religious  life  of  these  Scotch  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  other  three  we  have  already  visited  in  these  pilgrimages.  They  were 
Paxtang,  Derry  and  Donegal.  Many  an  honored  pilgrimage  has  been 
made  to  this  ancient  shrine  to  commune  with  the  sacred  dust  here  sepul- 
tured,  and  many  an  illustrious  character  of  today  can  trace  his  ancestry  to 
this  out-of-the-way  rural  city-of-the-dead,  where  in  the  back  woods  of  a 
trackless  wilderness  the  ark  of  his  forbears  rested,  and  where  they  now 
sleep.  In  1896  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  convened  in  Harrisburg,  when 
many  noted  visitors  found  time  to  visit  the  spot  and  when  the  history  of 
all  these  churches  was  rehearsed. 


HANOVER  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 


We  turn  a  few  miles  to  the  south  to  visit  the  home  and  birth-place  of 
one  of  that  stock  who  won  fame  as  an  author — Lindley  Murray.  Here,  on 
the  banks  of  the  limpid  Swatara,  which  takes  an  almost  parallel  course 
with  our  well-travelled  highway,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
another  ancient  house  of  God — Bindnagle’s  Lutheran  church — where  wor¬ 
shiped  the  German  settlers  of  that  pioneer  day — as  their  descendants  do 
vet — was  born  this  far-famed  grammarian,  whose  reputation  has  filled  two 
continents.  Several  houses  lay  claim  to  this  honor — one,  the  old  ferry 
house,  no  longer  standing,  another,  an  old  and  humble  stone  structure, 
known  as  Lautermilch’s. 

We  are  glad  to  show  this  house,  in  which  this  English  teacher  of  two 
generations,  in  1745  is  claimed  first  to  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Loose,  of  Palmyra.  Other  old  nearby  localities 
have  made  similar  claims,  but  the  present  owner  feels  sure  of  his  boast. 
Murray  attended  an  academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  equip  himself 
for  his  life-work.  His  career  is  comparatively  well  known,  how  later  when 
his  father  removed  to  New  York  City,  lie  escaped  from  his  counting  house 
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to  a  school  in  New  Jersey  to  slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  At  twenty- 
one  a  lawyer,  a  successful  merchant  during  the  Revolution,  when  shat¬ 
tered  health  drove  him  to  England,  where  he  purchased  the  estate  of 
Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  half  a  dozen  text-books  written 
here,  his  “Grammar  of  the  English  Language,”  issued  in  1795,  was  for 
half  a  century  a  standard  text-book  throughout  Britain  and  America. 
The  Pennsylvania-German  youth  of  two  generations  have  never  forgiven 
him  for  producing  this  vexation  to  the  flesh,  and  we  sometimes  take  down 
our  old  copy  as  a  curiosity,  and  with  a  determination  to  heap  vengeance 
upon  it,  yet  deem  it  too  sacred  a  relic  to  commit  to  the  flames.  So  it 


SUPPOSED  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 


goes  back  again  to  the  shelf.  But  dear  old  Murray  never  had  any  com¬ 
punctions  for  the  torture  inflicted  on  school-children.  He  flourished  on 
its  revenues  while  his  name  spread  far  and  wide,  and  on  February  16.  1826, 
he  died  in  peace,  while  today  his  name  is  graven  upon  school-houses  and 
marks  a  very  aristocratic  and  elevated  section  in  our  western  metropolis. 

One  mile  to  the  east  the  early  German  settlers  of  this  section  erected, 
in  1753,  their  house  of  worship.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  thrifty  Ger¬ 
man  plodders  to  crowd  the  Scotch-Irish  neighbors  and  finally  buy  all  their 
acres,  who  in  that  early  date  would  hoot  at  the  “dumb  Dutch”  when  they 
passed  each  other  on  their  respective  ways  to  church,  was  Hans  Bindt- 
nagel,  who  took  up  about  800  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity'  of  and  west  of 
the  junction  of  the  Quittapahilla  and  Swatara  Creeks.  He  donated  to 
the  incipient  congregation  5  acres  and  20  perches  of  his  land  for  church, 
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school,  and  burial  purposes,  plainly  specified  in  his  deed,  entitled:  “Bind- 
nagel's  Deed  of  Gift  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation  on  Great 
Swatara.” 

This  indenture  mentions  the  names  of  George  Burger,  Michael  Bolz, 
Will  iam  Hober  and  Christopher  Suess  as  Trustees,  and  of  Christopher 
Frederick  Wegman,  John  Martin  Gorn  and  Frederick  Willhelm  Hager 
as  witnesses,  while  the  instrument  is  signed  by  the  donor’s  name  with  the 
significant  “His  Mark,”  attachment. 

There  are  still  found  here  communion  vessels  and  altar  cloths  that  bear 
the  initials  and  dates  of  early  donors,  while  several  later  bequests  helped 
to  make  this  a  strong,  self-supporting  congregation  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  In  its  peaceful  God’s  acre  sleeps  a  large  host  of  this  community's 
humble  but  useful  and  once  busy  toilers.  From  these  and  other  records 
the  following  names  show  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  fam¬ 
ilies  resident  hereabouts:  Oehrle  (Early)  Zimmerman,  Sichele,  Breiten- 
bach,  Schnug  (Snoke),  Ziegler,  Hemberly,  Shans,  Karmany,  Neu.  Boltz, 
Kiefer.  Kraemer,  Kinsel,  Killinger,  Gerberich,  Hennig,  Romberger, 
Schmelzer,  Steger,  Stuckey,  Deininger,  Mark,  Hersh,  Runkel.  Forney, 
Fortna,  Lautermilch,  etc. 

In  1803  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  present  edifice  of  brick,  when 
privileges,  under  certain  conditions,  were  granted  to  the  Reformed  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community  for  the  use  of  the  edifice.  This  building  has  the 
interior  arrangements  of  all  country  churches  of  that  day,  with  its  high- 
backed  pews,  galleries,  square  chancel  and  wine-glass  pulpit  preserved 
today.  Its  erection  cost  nearly  $2,500.  showing  that  economy  must  have 
been  practiced  and  much  material  and  labor  gratuitously  given.  A  cupola 
and  bell  were  added  about  50  years  ago.  The  pastors  who  have  served  this- 
congregation  are: 

Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever  from  its  origin  to  1779. 

Fred  Valentine  Melsheimer  from  1779  to  1786. 

John  Casper  Hoerner  from  1786  (?)  to  1790. 

William  Kurtz  from  1790  to  1794. 

J.  G.  Lochman  from  1794  to  1808. 

J.  H.  Vonhoff  from  1808  to  1819. 

Benj.  German  from  1819  to  1821. 

John  Stein  from  1821  to  1841. 

E.  G.  Ernst,  D.D.,  from  1841  to  1846. 

L.  G.  Eggers  from  1847  to  1852. 

W.  G.  Laitzle  from  1852  to  1854. 

S.  Yingling  from  1855  to  1858. 

E.  S.  Dorr  from  1859  to  1861. 

E.  S.  Emery  from  1863  to  1866. 

H.  Giess  from  1866  to  1868. 

R.  M.  Jacoby  from  1869  to  1870. 

L.  G.  Eggers  from  1871  to  1874. 

“  G.  T.  Weibel  from  1875  to  1877. 

M.  Schimpf  from  1878  to  1880. 

I.  W.  Gauker  from  1880  to  1899. 

M.  U.  Reinhardt  from  1900  to - . 
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In  going  back  over  the  fine,  rolling  farm  land  of  the  Hanovers  to  our 
historic  highway,  a  number  of  prominent  church  spires  can  be  seen,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  those  of  Sherk’s  U.  B.  meeting-house,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  organized  by  Jacob  Erb,  later  a  bishop,  originally  and  quite  anciently 
founded  as  a  Mennonite  church  (was  this  the  ‘“Great  Swatara  Church”  at 
which  Bishop  Christopher  Sower  officiated?  See  sketch  of  Sower),  and 
Zion’s  church  of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  along  the  State  road,  2^2 
miles  east  of  Grantville. 

The  present  Shirk’s  Union  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1825  by  a 
union  of  the  remnant  of  Mennonites,  the  Dunkards,  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  of  this  community  for  joint  occupancy  and  equal  privileges. 
This  is  a  strange  spectacle  of  our  German  people  nearly  60  years  before 
the  founding  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark. 
The  joint  pastors  were  Revs.  Felix  Light  and  Henry  Landis,  Mennonite; 
Christian  Wengert,  Dunkard;  John  Stein,  Lutheran,  and  Peter  L.  Fisher, 
Reformed.  For  over  twenty  years  this  fellowship  continued.  Mean¬ 
while  the  followers  of  Otterbein  became  quite  strong  in  this  community, 
and  as  in  many  places,  absorbed  the  Mennonites,  and  reorganized  their 
churches  as  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Accordingly  in  1847,  being 
greatly  in  the  majority,  they  “petitioned  the  State  Legislature  and  secured 
papers  of  incorporation,  thus  appropriating  the  property  to  themselves 
and  depriving  the  rightful  owners  of  all  claims  to  the  same.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  May  1,  1848,  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  before  taking  the 
compelled  departure,  united  in  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  conjointly, 
the  pastors,  Revs.  John  Stein  and  Joel  Reber,  officiating  at  this  unique 
service,  where  63  persons  partook  of  the  holy  supper. 

Now  Zion’s  union  church,  of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  came  into 
being.  Rev.  Stein  was  prime  mover.  Mr.  Adam  Weise  generously  do¬ 
nated  sufficient  land  for  a  site  for  church  and  burial  purposes.  His  grave 
was  first  in  new  “God’s  acre.”  He  died  January  6,  1849.  From  a  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  this  church,  published  at  the  celebration  of  its  semi-centen¬ 
nial  m  1898,  and  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Landis  A.  Gerberich,  of  Lebanon, 
long  a. leading  member  here,  the  following  data  are  culled:  Cornerstone 
laid,  June  11,  1848  (Whitsunday).  Coit^ecration  of  church,  November 
18  and  19,  1848.  Pastors  who  served  were; 


LUTHERAN. 

Rev.  John  Stein . 1848-1860 

Wm.  Gerhard . 1860-1867 

Henry  Giesz . 1867-1879 

Supplied  for  two  years. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Martins . 1882-1885 

S.  B.  Stupp . 1885-1888 

“  J.  Hilpot . 1889-1890 

O.  S.  Scheirer . 1891-1894 

Supplied  by  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Shantz. 

Rev.  B.  S.  Smoll . 1896-1900 

A  flourishing  Sunday-school  has 
foundation  of  the  church.  Among 
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Rev.  Joel  Reber . 1849-1851 

Abraham  Romich. .  .1851-1862 
Jacob  D.  Zehring,  supply. 

U.  H.  Heilman . 1864-1867 

Eli  E.  Hiester . 1868-1874 

C.  H.  Mutchler . 1874-1876 

A.  R.  Bartholomew.  1878-1882 

Tobias  Kessler . 1883-1889 

“  J.  A.  Wickert . 1889-1895 

W.  D.  Donat.. . 1895-date 

been  maintained  here  ever  since  the 
the  list  of  workers  in  it  are  found  all 
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tlio  prominent  names  ot  this  community  for  a  half  century,  From  this 
nursery  have  gone  out  many  noble  actors  into  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Between  Grantville  and  this  Church  stands  the  Franklin  school-house, 
where  formerly  stood  its  predecessor,  a  plain,  rural  school-house,  which, 
with  its  varied  life  of  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  recalled  by  one  of  its 
pupils  of  that  day  in  the  poem  found  in  our  ‘‘Poetic  Gems”  columns.  The 
author  is  still  found  hereabouts — a  farmer  and  organist.  Others  who  at¬ 
tended  these  township  schools  in  that  and  other  days,  have  since  gone 
out  to  all  the  world  to  bless  mankind,  and  supply  many  an  enterprise 
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with  bone  and  sinew,  and  seek  their  own  fortune.  The  Gerberichs,  Ranks, 
\\  m.  Bartholomew.  Yal.  L  hrich,  Esq.,  Dr.  Lemberger,  Col.  Seltzer,  Dr. 
Mease,  and  others,  have  gone  to  Lebanon  to  enter  business,  politics  or 
the  professions.  Rev.  Dr.  Mease  is  pastor  of  the  large  first  Presbyterian 
church,  ol  Mansfield,  O.,  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Dressier,  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  in  Findlay,  O. 

Were  we  to  go  to  the  north  of  Harper's,  where  the  Indian  Creek 
empties  into  the  Swatara.  we  would,  by  and  by,  come  to  a  little  village  set¬ 
tlement  known  today  as  Lemberger  s,  where  was  long  located  a  well- 
known  woolen  iactory.  owned  lor  years  by  a  Gen  1  Harrison,  a  relative 
of,  though  not  the  ninth.  President  of  the  United  States.  Farther  up  this 
stream,  nearer  its  source,  in  the  mountains,  is  Indiantown  Gap.  made  fa- 
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mous  for  the  most  atrocious  murder  in  Lebanon  county  history — 
the  Reber  tragedy,  which  crime  was  punished  by  the  bringing  to  justice 
of  the  six  conspirators,  in  1879,  and  the  execution  of  four  of  them  in  1880, 
at  Lebanon.  Their  dark  deeds  are  alluded  to  in  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle’s 
celebrated  Sherlock  Holmes  stories. 

The  famous  summer  resort  of  Cold  Springs  lies  beyond  another  range 
of  hills  in  the  very  lap  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  cooling  breezes  and 
ice-cold  water  are  always  on  tap  as  Dame  Nature’s  free  gift. 

Back  to  our  highway,  whereon  we  trudge  in  our  pilgrimage,  musing 
as  we  go,  we  pass  the  East  Hanover  postoffice,  site  (Albert’s  Store)  and 
go  on  to  Harper’s,  thence  to  Mt.  Nebo,  thence  three  miles  to  Jonestown, 
which  was  formerly  named  Williamstown.  At  Harper’s  tavern,  opened 
by  Adam  Harper,  as  pioneer,  the  Swaffira  makes  a  northern  bend  and 
touches  the  road.  We  could  stop  here  to  fish,  for  we  .-might  cast  our  line 
from  our  historic  automobile;  or  we  might  enter  the  old  fort  and  dig  for 
gory  historic  facts  and  bleached  bones,  for  nigh  this  spot  a  whole  family 
was  massacred  in  1755.  It  is  known  on  our  maps  as  long  as  Harris’  ferry, 
and  so  is  Adam  Read’s  block-house  to  the  north.  The  Indian  history  of 
this  section  is  as  interesting  as  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  latter  it 
were  hard  to  excel,  with  its  billowy  fields,  Kittatinny  background,  its 
mountain  gaps  and  winding  streams,  and  its  landscape  dotted  with  peace- 
ful-looking  farm-houses,  hamlet  and  village  clusters,  punctuated  by  more 
church  spires.  The  old  Walmer’s  church  between  our  highway  and  the 
mountains  and  the  Jonestown  churches  loom  in  sight  from  Mt.  Nebo. 

Mt.  Nebo!  What  a  suggestive  name!  What  another  pilgrimage  it 
calls  to  mind!  What  a  promised  land  stretched  out  before  it!  What  a 
vision  Moses  had  here!  What  a  fitting  place  here  “On  Nebo’s  lonely 
mountain’’  for  the  great  law-giver  and  leader  of  Israel  to  pass  away! 

“And  had  he  not  high  honor? 

The  hill-side  for  his  pall; 

To  lie  in  state,  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall. 

And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave; 

And  God’s  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave!’’ 

So  may  the  good  men  of  our  Lebanon  county  Mt.  Nebo  finally  meet 
their  fate,  when  it  is  time  for  their  spirits  to  be  gathered  unto  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  their  bones  to  be  sepultured  in  the  neighboring  Macpelahs! 

Another  short  dash  and  we  are  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  main  Swa- 
tara  tributaries,  and  at  the  ancient  town  of  Williamsburg,  now  Jonestown, 
in  its  forks.  So  boldly  had  this  town  asserted  itself  in  its  earlier  days, 
located  on  the  very  highway  of  the  travel  of  that  day — that  it  became  a 
formidable  rival  with  Lebanon  for  the  county-seat,  in  1813,  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Lebanon  county.  The  town  is  located  upon  a  plot  of 
ground  originally  granted  by  warrant  by  the  sons  of  Wm.  Penn,  to  a 
Mr.  Klein,  who  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  William  Jones,  who,  about 
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1761,  laid  it  out  in  town  lots.  Other  old  families  are  the  Ranks,  Meileys, 
Seltzers,  Heilmans,  Bickels,  etc.,  etc.  The  new  place  was  long  known 
by  the  founder’s  first  name,  later  it  assumed  the  family,  or  second  name; 
while  the  next  town  to  the  northeast — laid  out  by  Frederick  Stump — has 
reversed  this  order.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  difference  between  a 
Scotch-Irishman  and  a  Pennsylvania-German,  when  it  comes  to  nam¬ 
ing  a  town. 

Up  the  big  Swatara  civilization  has  long  since  gone  through  the 
mountain  gaps  to  the  stream’s  sources  beyond  the  different  bridges,  to 
where  the  dusky  diamond  is  now  quarried.  The  foundry  and  factory, 
the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill,  the  village  and  town  centers,  the  canal  and 
railroad  all  along  this  course,  have  been  built  since.  Eastward,  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Little  Swatara,  lie  Shirksville,  Fredericksburg,  Mt. 
Zion,  Hamlin  (Klopp’s  church),  Greble,  or  Greenville,  or  Albert's  Mill, 
Frystown,  Millersburg,  Mt.  Etna  (Wolleberstown),  Rehrersburg, 
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Strausstown.  From  this  watershed  rise  the  Northkill  and  Tulpehocken 
Creeks,  which  feed  the  Schuylkill,  and  along  which  banks  settled  the  first 
German  settlers  of  this  section,  who,  in  1723,  came  from  the  Mohawk 
and  Schoharie  valleys,  of  New  York,  via  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Swa¬ 
tara  for  their  new  home.  South  of  Jonestown  stetches  a  bold  rocky  ridge, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  named  Bunker  Hill!  Upon  it  is  a  rocky  cham¬ 
ber,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  councils.  In  1844, 
Judge  Wm.  Rank,  one  of  its  honored  residents,  plead  for  an  Academy  to 
be  erected  upon  its  picturesque  summit.  Perhaps  this  was  the  intention 
when  some  years  afterward,  about  1853,  Henry  Villard,  afterwards  the 
noted  railroad  king  and  son-in-law  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  fugitive 
from  German  universities  and  a  native  of  Speyer,  in  Renish  Bavaria, 
was  chosen  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  township  schools,  near  Bunker  Hill. 
His  career  developed  into  a  newspaper  man  and  railroader — long  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  Pacific — dying  last  November  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N. 
Y.,  as  president  of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  wealthy  and 
honored,  after  varied  failures,  while  Jonestown  was  left  to  stand  still  or 
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to  retrograde.  Yet  Mr.  Rank’s  letter  to  the  historian,  Prof.  I.  D.  Rupp, 
may  have  borne  fruit,  for  in  1858  the  cornerstone  of  Swatara  Collegiate 
Institute  was  laid,  not  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  on  an  elevation  immediately 
north  of  town,  with  the  historian  Rupp  as  its  first  principal.  It  flourish¬ 
ed  until  1875,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  some  time  after  abandoned  as  a  school  and  turned  into  an  Episcopal 
Church  Home  for  Orphans,  with  Rev.  A.  M.  Abel  as  superintendent. 

And  now  let  us  visit  Stumpstown  (Fredericksburg).  It  is  but  three 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  Jonestown,  and  is  famous  as  the  birth-place  of 
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James  Lick,  the  California  millionaire.  It  is  the  site  of  die  Schuylkill 
Seminary,  an  institution  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  and  the  resting- 
place  of  Mr.  Lick’s  parents,  the  father  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  whose  prosperous  son  marked  his  tomb  with  one  of  the 
most  costly  of  monumental  shafts. 

The  town  was  laid  out  in  1758  by  Frederick  Stump,  a  somewhat  no¬ 
torious  character,  who  later  skipped  the  neighborhood,  it  is  said,  because 
he  had  despatched  an  Indian.  Whether,  like  Moses,  of  old,  he  found  this 
“Egyptian”  contending  with  his  brethren  and  his  temper  got  the  better 
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of  him,  the  writer  does  not  know.  Only  Mr.  Stump  found  it  convenient 
to  take  a  trip  to  the  South  just  about  then,  making  his  start  very  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

In  1780  we  find  a  character  very  much  answering  this  fugitive’s  descrip¬ 
tion  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  when  that  backwoods  Commonwealth  is  formed. 
Several  German  names  appear  as  signatures  to  the  Compact  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  among  them  Jacob  Stump,  afterwards  ‘‘killed  by  Indians  in  his 
field,  while  his  father,  ‘Old  Fred  Stump,’  just  escaped  with  his  life  by 
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running:  ‘By  sure,  I  did  run  dat  time,’  the  old  German  was  wont  to  say, 
looking  back  upon  his  experience”  (“The  Germans  in  Colonial  Times”). 
He  was  a  miller  here  later,  but  by  this  episode  it  would  seem  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  red  men  followed  him — if  indeed  this  is  our  Stumpstown 
Stump,  as  is  very  plausible. 

Years  after  this  renegade  left  the  place,  Mr.  Lick  took  a  similar  trip, 
only  he  had  but  wounded  a  young  woman’s  heart.  He  went  by  stages 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Hanover,  Philadelphia,  South  America,  via  Cape 
Horn  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  found  the  door  unlocked  to  walk  into 
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his  castle  of  fortune.  There  he  died  in  1876,  a  millionaire,  and  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  benefactions,  chief  among  which  is  the  well-known  astro¬ 
nomical  observatory,  on  Mt.  Hamilton,  where  he  is  sepulchered.  Not 
long  since  a  house  with  the  Lick  initials  painted  on  the  transom  was 
taken  down  in  his  native  village,  which  was  the  house  of  his  birth.  But 
we  shall  some  day  publish  a  full  sketch  of  his  career,  and  so  pass  on  to 
say  that  all  this  neighborhood  is  quite  historic  ground. 

Two  miles  northwest  of  town  worshiped,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  the  flourishing  and  storm-tossed  Moravian  congregation  of  Bethel, 
whose  members  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  and  Indian  fighters  of 
that  day,  and  whose  ancient  chronicles  are  still  preserved.  Several  of 
them  were  slain  and  scalped  by  the  red  men,  one  Spittler  (buried  in  the 
Hebron  Moravian  Cemetery),  as  his  tombstone  indicates,  was  “Ermor- 
det  von  den  Wilden.”  Beyond,  near  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountain's,  was 
the  Tolheo,  or  The  Hole,  where,  under  direction  of  Gov.  Morris,  Capt. 
Christian  Busse  erected,  in  1756,  Fort  Henry,  where  a  garrison  of 
about  80  soldiers  was  stationed  during  the  period  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  troubles.  Fort  Smith  was  another  defence  erected  near  the 
Swatara,  and  it  was  into  this  section  that  Col.  Conrad  Weiser  led  his  reg¬ 
iment  of  German  farmers  with  their  flintlocks,  pitch-forks  and  other  im¬ 
provised  weapons,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril,  in  the  defense  of 
the  firesides  of  his  peace-loving  and  industrious  countrymen.  The  State 
has  recently  published  two  volumes  on  the  “Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,”  descriptive  of  the  chain  of  forts  which  was  then  constructed 
south  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Delaware.  Several  of 
them  were  located  just  north  of  the  road  we  have  traversed. 

Another  contemplated  improvement  was  the  South  Mountain  railroad, 
about  30  years  ago.  located  parallel  with  and  between  this  State  road  and 
the  Blue  Ridge.  With  much  of  the  grading  done,  and  touching  the  last 
two  towns  named,  which  was  to  give  this  whole  section  a  healthy  com¬ 
mercial  impetus,  came  the  crash,  and  now  stock  certificates  are  passed 
around  as  curios.  The  only  hope  is  the  trolley. 

Fredericksburg  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827,  but  was 
soon  recovered,  and  with  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  coal  fields 
was  along  the  highway  of  trade  from  Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and  Leb¬ 
anon.  Three  hotels  did  a  flourishing  business  then,  as  the  State  built 
highways  to  Pottsville  and  the  east  and  west,  with  opposition  stage  lines 
running  from  Harrisburg  to  the  coal  regions,  while  to  the  east  of  us, 
about  a  mile  west  of  Rehrersburg,  until  recent  years,  stood  an  old  sign¬ 
post  whose  board  indicated  that  the  road  through  Fredericksburg  was 
the  way  ^  To  Ohio! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  shortly  after  the  laying  out  of  the  town, 
in  1769,  one  Jacob  Miley  was  disposed  to  hinder  its  progress  by  fencing 
up  several  laid-out  streets,  whose  act  was  declared  a  nuisance  by  certain 
more  enterprising  citizens,  who  brought  suit  against  said  offender  in  the 
courts  of  Lancaster  county.  Not  long  ago  the  original  draft  of  this  bill 
was  presented  as  a  curio  to  the  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society.  The 
curious  thing  about  this  bill  is  that  it  is  labelled  ‘‘The  King  vs.  Jacob 
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Milcy — Nusance,”  so  that  King  George  III,  of  England,  great-grand¬ 
father  of  King  Edward  VII,  present  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Emperor 
of  India,  then  sovereign,  once  had  his  name  associated  with  Stumpstown, 
of  which  he  probably  never  heard,  and  which  he  certainly  never  saw. 
Nevertheless  “the  king”  gained  his  suit,  the  streets  were  opened,  which 
became  highways  that  have  ever  since  led  to — everywhere.  Some  of  its 
citizens  they  led  to  fame — some  to  fortune.  Old  inhabitants  remember 
hearing  their  parents  relate  how  Simon  Snyder,  in  1808  rode  on  horse¬ 
back  through  their  town  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  State  (Lancas¬ 
ter)  to  be  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  His  home  was  at 
Selinsgrove,  and  so  his  route  lay  over  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  through 
this  enterprising  town  of  Stump.  It  was  his  wife  who,  on  being  interro¬ 
gated  by  the  daughter  after  his  election:  “Mommy,  sin  mir  now  all  Gov- 
erneer?'’  curtly  replied:  “Nay,  juscht  ich  un  der  Dawdy.”  But  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  left  both  wife  and  daughter  behind  on  this  triumphal  trip. 

Nevertheless  as  he  is  the  first  Pennsylvania-German  Governor,  on  his 
way  to  distinction,  we  will  accompany  him  as  far  as  Lebanon  and  there 
rest  our  horses  until  out  next  pilgrimage.  The  distance  is  nine  miles 
due  south  and  leads  over  rolling  farm-land,  a  stage  traversing  it  daily, 
leaving  the  old  historic  churches  of  Klopp’s,  Zoar’s,  Kimmerling’s  to  the 
left,  and  the  ancient  Hill  Church,  above  Heilman’s  sunny  dale  to  the 
right.  As  we  cross  the  little  Swatara,  at  Stoever’s  Mill,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  ghost  legend  which  Dr.  E.  Grumbine,  of  Mt.  Zion,  has  gracefully 
told  in  meritorious  rhyme,  but  which  space  forbids  11s  to  insert,  much  to 
our  regret.  We  mention  his  name  and  that  of  his  two  younger  brothers, 
lawyers,  Lee  L.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  Samuel,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  both 
well  up  the  ladder  of  professional  attainments  and  distinction,  (the  former 
two  contributors  of  this  magazine),  as  destined  to  yet  make  their  na¬ 
tive  Stumpstown  more  famous  for  their  professional  and  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  than  James  Lick  made  it  by  his  great  wealth.  So  may  it  be! 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  SWATARA. 
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THE  POTTERY  OF  THE  PENN  SYLVAN  I A-GERMANS. 

BY  HENRY  C.  MERCER. 

A  study  of  the  gift  plates,  “pie  dishes,”  tea-canisters,  vases,  drinking 
cups,  puzzle  jugs,  and  clay-painted  children’s  toys  made  by  immigrant 
German  potters,  who  flourished  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  from  1750  to 
1830,  discloses  the  fact  that  of  the  two  processes  by  which  their  pottery 
was  produced  the  one,  Sgrafliato,  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  other,  slip  decoration,  was  traceable  to  the  pot¬ 
teries  of  ancient  Rome.  Widely  differing  in  color  and  make  from  the  so- 
called  "china”  and  white  earthen  ware  of  the  modern  potter,  unsurpassed 
in  richness  of  hue,  and  expressing  often  the  charm  of  the  plasticity  of  clay 
yielding  to  the  human  touch,  the  wares,  having  been  outclassed  in  hard¬ 
ness  by  the  late  products  of  New  Jersey,  had  by  degrees  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  as  dying  examples  of  an  artistic  instinct  of  the  middle  ages  trans¬ 
planted  to  America  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  they  illustrate  not  merely 

an  episode  in  local  history,  but  per¬ 
tain  to  the  broader  narrative  of  the 
decline  of  the  whole  ceramic  art. 

When  porcelain,  the  master  craft 
of  China  and  Japan,  was  dramatical¬ 
ly  rediscovered  by  Bottcher,  the 
German  alchemist,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  the  potters  of  Christendom, 
turning  away  from  the  ancient  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  development  of  their  art, 
set  to  imitating  first  at  Meissen, 
then  at  Vienna,  then  at  Sevres,  the 
hard,  semi-translucent  Chinese  ware. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  true  explanation 

PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  GIFT  PLATES.  of  ^ie  l°ss  °f  color,  the  inartistic 

mechanism,  the  hardness  of  form, 
and  the  loss  of  the  charm  of  plasticity  that  pertains  to  the  pitcher  and 
basin  of  the  household,  the  tile  of  the  floor  of  the  railway  station,  the  tea¬ 
cup  and  dinner  plate,  the  vase  and  jar  of  the  latter-day  potter.  Of  the  two 
.  motives,  that  of  the  chemist  and  that  of  the  artist,  which  have  dominated 
the  development  of  pottery,  the  former  took  precedence.  The  potter  of 
the  Christian  world  turned  chemist  to  follow  the  lead  of  an  Asiatic  crafts¬ 
man  still  in  that  respect  his  superior. 

Nevertheless,  after  Christian  pottery  had  thus  received  a  fatal  blow,  af¬ 
ter  the  glowing  colors  of  Italian  majolica,  the  lustres  of  Spain,  the  rich 
hand-made  forms  of  Germany  and  Holland  had  been  cast  aside  for  the 
technically  superior  wares  made  under  Eastern  inspiration,  after  machines, 
molds  and  presses  had  replaced  the  potter's  arm  and  hand,  still,  in  remote 
corners  of  Europe,  the  old  art  survived.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  other  in¬ 
herited  impulses,  so  here,  it  was  the  peasant,  the  man  of  the  land,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  inhabitant  of  cities,  the  humble  agriculturist,  as  dis- 
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tinguishcd  from  the  rich  and  powerful  world  of  generally-known  artists 
and  patrons  of  art,  that  longest  held  on  to  the  old  order  of  things. 

When,  therefore,  the  Rhenish  peasant,  immigrating  to  America  as  Mo¬ 
ravian,  Mennonite,  Lutheran  or  Baptist,  established  potteries  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  he  transplanted  with  him  not  the  improved  technical  methods  of 
a  new  era  of  imitation,  but  an  unmixed  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  ancient  potter’s  craft  of  Christen¬ 
dom. 

In  America,  however,  as  in  Europe,  his  skill 
yielded  to  modern  influences.  After  years 
spent  under  sterner  and  more  material  condi¬ 
tions,  the  clay-workei  who  could  tone  the 
glaze  in  warm  shades  of  green,  brown, 
yellow,  red  and  orange,  paint  upon  the  unbaked  ware,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  had  done  by  means  of  a  quill,  or  scratch-  designs  of  beauty 
(Sgrafliato)  through  films  of  slip  encrusted  upon  the  body,  lost  hold  of  the 
decorative  side  of  his  craft.  Soon  the  German  mottoes  were  abandoned 
upon  the  plate  and  jar.  By  degrees  the  colors  grew  less  varied  and  the 
designs  weaker.  Then  the  painted  toys  were  forgotten  with  receipts  for 
glaze,  until  we  now  see  the  ancient  Roman  device  of  slip  decoration  on 
yellow  glazed  red  clay  at  its  last  breath  in  the  form  of  a  few  saffron  streaks 
upon  rustic  pie-dishes. 

The  effort,  continued  through  a  series  of  experiments,  to  restore  and 
develop  in  some  measure  the  almost  forgotten  processes  of  the  Rhenish- 
American  potter,  in  the  form  of  tiles  for  mural  decoration,  has  been  aided 
by  a  study  of  several  disused  or  decadent  rural  potteries  and  their  legen¬ 
dary  receipts.  And  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  inferior  strength  of 
the  ware — one  of  the  causes  of  its  disuse — does  not  militate  against  it  in 
the  form  of  tiles  built  into  masonry,  and  therefore  unbreakable. 

Again  we  see  in  the  new  tiles  the  rich  colors  of  the  old  ware  because 
the  same  slips,  the  same  methods  of  mixing  and  tinting  them,  and  the 
same  clays  have  been  used,  while  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  potter 
has  been  to  substitute  where  possible  the  impress  of  the  hand  for  that 
of  the  machine,  and  to  avoid  mechanical  exactness  of  outline  in  the  sense 
in  which  these  features  have  been  avoided  in  the  making  of  Greek  coins. 

And  though  the  process  thus  restored  (and 
patented  in  its  development)  has  lent  it¬ 
self  to  the  expression  of  several  schools  of 
design  illustrated  by  such  patterns  as  the 
swan  and  the  tower  and  cross  and  tulip  of 
old  Spain,  the  foliated  animal  designs  of 
Persia,  the  birds,  dragons  and  pomegran¬ 
ates  of  Italian  renaissance,  and  the  pea¬ 
cocks  of  Byzantine  Ravenna,  together  with  several  original  models,  it  has 
been  the  fortunate  discovery  among  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  of  strik¬ 
ing  patterns  in  cast  iron  eminently  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  mural 
tiles  that  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  results  obtained. 

A  cross,  a  tulip  or  lotus,  a  heart  with  flowers,  developed  within  a  con- 
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ventional  framework  of  columns  and  arches  in  a  masterly  and  individual 
spirit  strike  the  student  with  surprise.  Originally  intended  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  iron  stoves  by  the  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  res¬ 
cued  from  decay  and  destruction  at  the  last  moment,  the  patterns,  found 
cast  in  relief  upon  rusty  plates  or  iron,  reveal  to  us  a  whole  forgotten 
school  of  decorative  designs.  Simple,  earnest,  religious,  for  centuries 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  the  art,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  modern  decorator  is  that  of  the  German  peasant.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  rude.  But  it  is  ancient,  and  like  the  ballad  song  of  Strassburg 
or  the  story  of  the  Juniper  tree,  it  is  as  purely  as  possible  Teutonic,  and 
pertains  to  that  fountain  head  of  unconscious  popular  suggestion  from 
which  artists  like  Wagner  declare  they  have  sought  inspiration. 

The  use  of  flowers  for  punctuation  and  as  plume-like  adornments,  of 
numeral  figures  and  letters,  the  recurrence  of  an  aureole  of  rays  upheld 
by  lambs  (see  illustration),  the  tulip  springing  from  the  emblem  of  the 

cross  with  other  sacred  symbols,  and 
the  arrangements  of  pillars,  arches, 
and  medallions,  by  degrees  astonish 
us  at  the  existence  of  these  decora¬ 
tive  themes  overlooked  by  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  unknown  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  hand-book,  yet  so  certainly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  German  past  and  the 
American  beginning. 

While  the  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Persian  tiles  above  referred  to  easi¬ 
ly  find  their  place  in  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  conservatories,  fire-places, 
loggias  or  garden  walls,  the  more 
stiffly  conventionalized  floral  and 
architectural  forms  of  the  German 
DECORATED  CAST  IRON  STOVE  PLATE.  patterns  adapting  them  to  structural 

outlines,  logically  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  value  for  the  adornment  of 
buildings  in  a  country  where  architecture  now  seeking  inspiration  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  promises  further  development. 

Though  not  related  to  the  peculiar  school  of  building  now  known  as 
colonial,  the  very  existence  of  the  ancient  German  designs  in  America 
forces  upon  us  a  broader  conception  of  any  architectural  style  that  would 
pretend  to  express  colonial  life.  As  illustrated  in  the  tiles  the  designs 
themselves  represent  that  Teutonic  element  of  colonial  existence  not  yet 
expressed,  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  architect  of  the  future,  who  in 
the  development  of  his  craft  seizes  upon  the  suggestions  of  truth,  the  vital 
germs  of  art,  wherever  the  life  of  his  country  has  presented  them.  The 
making  of  Moravian  tiles  has  recently  been  revived  and  concludes  the 
ancient  ceramic  process  practiced  by  the  early  Pennsylvania-Germans, 
who  inherited  the  same  from  the  craftsman  of  ancient  Rome  and  medieval 
Europe,  and  is  now  carried  on  by  the  Moravian  Pottery  and  Tile  Works, 
of  Doylestown,  Pa. 
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THE  SOWER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Inasmuch  as  we  give  in  this  number  a  sketch  of  Christopher  Sower,  we 
present  here  also  a  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  both  the  two 
Christopher  Sowers,  father  and  son,  taken  from  the  Sower  Chart,  as 
follows: 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  SR. 

173^- — Ein  ABC  und  Buchstabier,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische 
Calender.  (These  Almanacs  were  filled  with  most  valuable  information 
and  proved  veritable  text-books. — Ed.)  Der  Friihling  ist  hereby  ge- 
komme,  Mein  Heyland  der  du  bist  mir,  Offt  hast  du  mir  zugeruffen, 
Eine  Ernstliche  Ermahnung — an  Junge  und  Alte. 

1739- — Zionitischer  Weyrauches-Hugel  (over  800  pp.),  Die  Ruthe 
Aarons,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch 
Pennsylvanische  Geschichtschreiber.  (First  German  newspaper  in  Ger¬ 
man  type  in  America.) 

1740.  — Predigten  von  Gilbert  Tennent,  Predigten  von  George  Whit¬ 
field.  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Geschichtschreiber,  Der  Hoch- 
Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Extracts  from  Laws  of  Wm.  Penn 
(translated),  Sower’s  Bekantmaclnmg.  Gewissenhaffte  Vorstellung  von 
Mangel  rechter  Kinderzucht. 

1741.  — Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Einfaltige  War¬ 
ming  und  Wachter-Stimme,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Ge¬ 
schichtschreiber,  Die  Grunde  und  Ursachen  der  Christlichen  Wiederge- 
burt. 

1742.  — Zeugniss  der  Bruderschaft  in  Zion,  Ein  Schriftgemassen  Zeug- 
niss,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Hirten  Lieder  von 
Bethlehem,  Einige  Gedichte  und  Lieder,  Ausband  das  ist  Etliche  Christ- 
liche  Lieder,  Henrich  Antes’s  Bekanntmachung,  Zinzendorf’s  Allen  Teut- 
schen  Eltern,  Wahrer  Bericht  de  dato  Germantown,  Ein  Zeugniss  eines 
Betriibten,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Geschichtschreiber. 

1743.  — Der  Neue  Charter,  Wohlbegrundetes  Bedenken  vom  Wege  der 
Heiligung,  Balsam  in  Gilead,  Hochmann’s  Glaubens-Bekenntniss,  BIB- 
LIA,  die  ganze  Heilige  Schrift,  Alte  und  Neue  Testament  (first  Bible 
printed  in  America  in  a  European  tongue),  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Ameri¬ 
canische  Calender,  Eines  Geringen  Bericht,  Guldins  Unpartheyisches 
Zeugniss,  Mystisches  und  Kirchliches  Zeugniss,  Schrifftimassiges 
Zeugniss,  Jacob  Lischey’s  Reformirten  Predigers  Declaration,  Der 
}  I och-Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Geschichtschreiber. 

1744.  — Ein  Spiegel  der  Tauffe,  Anhang  zu  deni  Charter  von  Verord- 
nungen,  Engelbrecht’s  Gottliche  Offenbarnngen,  Von  der  Geringschat- 
zung  und  Nichtigkeit.  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Der 
Hoch  Deutsch  Pennsylvanische  Geschichtschreiber,  Das  Kleine  David- 
ische  Psalterspiel,  Verschiedene  alte  und  neuere  Geschichten  von  Ersch- 
einungen  der  Geister,  Luther’s  Kleine  Katechismus,  Tractaten  von  der 
Geringschatzung  und  Nichtigkeit  unseres  Lebens,  Die  Geistliches 
Schatz-Kastlein. 
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1745.  — Eine  Beschreibung  der  wahren  Kirche,  Das  Neue  Testament, 
Der  Hoch  Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Freimiithige  und  unparthe- 
yische  Gedanken,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Brichte. 

1746.  — Die  merkwurdige  Geschichte  der  Belehrung  von  Jacob  Fredrich 
Duss,  Die  umgewendete  Bibel,  Kurzer  Auszug.  Leichen-Predigt,  Der 
Psalter,  Der  Hoch-Dentsch  Americanische  Calender,  Unterricht  von  der 
Einsammlung,  Vom  Cometen,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte. 

1747.  — Eine  Rufende  Wachter-Stimme,  Eine  Deutsch  und  Englische 
Grammatik,  Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,  Briiderliches  Schreiben,  Ein 
ernstlicher  Ruff  in  Liebe,  Ein  geringer  Schein,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch 
Americanische  Calender,  Klare  und  gewisse  Wahrheit,  Lovigny’s  Ver- 
borgenes  Leben  mit  Christo,  Noch  mehr  Zeugnisse  der  Wahrheit,  Eine 
Leicht-Predig,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte. 

1748. — Warnungs-Schreiben,  Von  dem  wahren,  ewigen,  friedsamen 
Reiche  Christi,  Verschiedene  Christliche  Wahrheiten,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch 
Americanische  Calender,  Ein  Christ  Besuchet  oft  und  gerne  die  Zion’s 
Kinder,  Verschiedene  alter  und  neuer  Geschichten  von  Erscheinungen 
der  Geister,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  Kurtze  Vertheidigung,  An¬ 
dreas  Freyen,  seine  Declaration,  Auszug  aus  Christian  Hoburgs  Postilla 
Mystica,  Eine  Griindliches  Anweisung  zu  einem  heiligen  Leben  zu  ge- 
langen,  Eine  Kurtze  Beschreibung  von  Jacob  Schmiedtlein,  Noch  mehr 
Zeugnisse  der  Wahrheit,  Jacob  Lischy's  zweite  Declaration,  Seelenspie- 
gel,  Siegenische  Catechismus,  Ein  Griindliches  Zeugniss,  Ein  Kurtz 
Vermittelings-Schrift,  Reise  Aus  Babylon  nach  Bethel,  Ein  Mysticher. 

1749.  — Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  Eine  Warnende  Wachter-Stimme, 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  The  Christian  Pattern  or  the  Immitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Sie  Bekehren  Sich  Aber  Nicht  Recht,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer¬ 
icanische  Calender,  Beggar  and  yet  No  Beggar,  Truhertzige  und  ein- 
faltige  Anweisung,  Johann  Habermann’s  Kleine  Gebetbuch. 

1750. - — Der  Kleine  Kampis,  Gottliche  Liebes-Andacht,  Das  Gueldene 
A  B  C,  Dissertion  on  Pure  Love,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Cal¬ 
ender,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  Anleitung  Zur  Englischen  Sprache. 

1 75 1  - — Von  dem  Elend  der  Menschen,  Von  des  Menschen  Erlosung, 
Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Eine  nutzliche  Anweisung, 
Ausband,  Einige  Gedichte  und  Lieder,  Die  Frommen  Lotterie,  Der  Penn¬ 
sylvanische  Berichte. 

1752-  — Lutherische  Catechismus,  Heidelberger  Catechismus,  Evangel- 
isches  Zeugniss,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  Unpartheyische  Gedanck- 
en,  Der  Hoch  Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  The  Fatal  Consequences 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  Ausband:  Funff  Schone  Geistliche 
Lieder,  Geistreiche  Leider  bei  dem  Reformirten  Kirchen,  Religions  of  the 
Ancient  Brachmans. 

1753-  — Der  Mennonisten  Liederbuch,  Der  Neue  Acte,  Der  wunderbahre 
Bussfertige  Seelen  sorger,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender, 
Description  and  Use  of  Globes,  Neu-Vermerht  und  Vollstandiges  Gesang- 
Buch,  Testimony  against  the  present  Anti-Christian  Work,  Der  Penn¬ 
sylvanische  Berichte,  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  Die  Kleine  Harfe. 
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1754- — Gespniche,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Der 
Pennsylvania  Berichte,  The  Pennsylvania  Countrymen’s  Almanac. 

1755.  — Bunyan’s  Christensreise,  Eine  Kurtze  Beschreibung  einer  langen 
Reise  Aus  Babylon  nach  Bethel,  Das  Augenehme  Opfer,  Treuherzige 
Erinnerung  und  Warming,  Ein  Bettler  und  doch  kein  Bettler,  Der  hoch 
deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Verschiedene  alter  und  neuer  geschich- 
ten,  Das  Kinder-Biichlein,  Das  Leben  Gottes  in  der  Seele,  Das  neue  Tes¬ 
tament,  Der  Pennsylvanische  Berichte. 

1756.  — Erzahlung  von  den  Triibsalen  und  der  wunderbaren  Bebreiung 
so  geschehen  an  William  Fleming  und  seinem  Weib,  Die  Gottliche  Be- 
schutzung  is  der  Menschen  Gewisseste  Hulffe,  Ein  Warming  vom  Him- 
mel,  Ein  Send-Schreiben  von  der  baldigen  Erfullung,  The  real  Christian’s 
Hope  in  Death,  Der  hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Der  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Berichte. 

1757.  — Gospel  Treasures,  Die  Treaties,  Die  Beschribung  von  dem  Frie- 
densschlus,  Eine  Nutzliche  Anweisung,  Der  hoch  deutsch  Americanische 
Calender,  Marburger  Gesangbuch,  Der  inhalt  von  den  Conferentzen 
welche  einige  Freunde  zu  Philadelphia  mit  etlichen  Indianern  gehalten, 
Der  Pennsylvania  Berichte. 

1758.  — Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Dove’s  Lottery, 
Observations  Upon  “Detection  detected,”  Der  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Ein 
Spiegel  Der  Eheleute. 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER,  JR. 

1754.  — Daily  Conversations  with  God,  The  Pennsylvania  Town  and 
Countryman’s  Almanac,  Christian  Education  Exemplified. 

1755.  — The  Penn'a  Town  and  Countryman’s  Almanac. 

1756.  — Nature  and  Design  of  Christianity,  Uncertainty  of  a  Death-bed 
Repentance,  Observations  on  Enslaving,  Importing  and  Purchasing  of 
Negroes,  A  Pattern  of  Christian  Education,  The  Penn’a  T.  and  C.  Alma¬ 
nac. 

1757.  — The  Penn'a  T.  and  C.  Almanac. 

1758.  — The  Penn’a  T.  and  C.  Almanac. 

1759.  — Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Der  Pennsylvan¬ 
ische  Berichte,  Observations  on  the  Enslaving,  Importing  and  Purchas¬ 
ing  of  Negroes  (A.  Beneget),  Vollstandiges  Marburger  Gesang-Buch, 
The  Penn'a  T.  and  C.  Almanac,  The  Way  to  the  Sabbath  of  Rest,  The 
Journeys  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  An  Account  of  var.  Ways  of  God’s 
Manifesting  Himself  to  Man,  Mistakes  cone.  Religion,  Enthusiasm,  Ex¬ 
perience,  etc. 

1760.  — Christ’s  Spirit  a  Christian’s  Strength, The  Stumbling  Stone,  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Ens.  Imp.  and  Purch.  of  Negroes,  2nd  ed.,  The  Uncertainty 
of  a  Death-bed  Repentance,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender,  The 
Penn’a  T.  and  C.  Almanac,  Certain  Agreements  by  Contributors  to  a 
School  house  in  Germantown,  Evangelia  und  Epistlen  auf  alle  Sonntage, 
etc.,  Ein  Anmuthige  Erinnerung  zu  einer  Chr.  Betrachting,  Der  Psalter 
des  Konigs  David,  Psalterspiel,  Der  Pennsylvania  Berichte. 

1761.  — Die  Naturalisationsform,  Johann  Habermann’s  Grosses  Gebet- 
buch,  Habermann’s  Klcine  Gebetbiich,  Das  Leben  11.  die  heroischer 
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Thaten  des  Konigs,  Friedrich  III  von  Preussen,  Drierler  deutschen,  und 
englishen  ABC  Bucher,  Der  Pennsylvania  Berichte,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch 
Amer.  Calender,  Penn’a  T.  and  C.  Almanac,  Das  Neue  Testament. 

1762.  — Neu  eingerichtetes  Gesangbuch,  Eine  niitzliche  Anweisung  vor 
die  Teutschen  um  English  zu  lernen,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender, 
Penn’a  T.  and  C.  Almanac,  Habermann’s  Gebet-Buch,  Vollst.  Marburger 
Gesang  Buch,  Germantown  Zeitung. 

1763.  — A  short,  easy  and  comprehensive  Method  of  Prayer,  The  Dread¬ 
ful  Visitation  (Plague  of  London),  Zeugniss  der  Wahrheit,  Germantown 
Zeitung,  Biblia,  Die  Heilige  Schrift  a,  and  n.  Testaments,  Der  Kleine 
Darmstadtische  Catechismus,  Neu-vermehrt  und  vollst.  Gesang  Buch, 
Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender,  Das  Neue  Testament,  Die  Wand- 
lende  Seel,  Die  Heilbringende  Menschwerdung. 

1764.  — Geistliches  Magazin,  Die  Allmachtige  Errettungs-Hand  Gottes, 
Germantown  Zeitung,  Das  Kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel,  Der  Hoch- 
Deutsch  Amer.  Calender,  Anmerkungen  iiber  ein  noch  nie  erhort  und 
gesihser  Wimder-Thier,  Schul-Ordnung  (Ch.  Dock),  Protestation  ge- 
gen  die  Bestellung  Hr.  Benj.  Franklin,  Christliche  Morgen  u.  Abend  Ge- 
bat-Buch,  Die  Reglen  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft,  Eine  Warnung  und 
Erinnerung,  Dass  Anhangen  an  Gott,  Bekanntmachung. 

1765.  — Johann  Arndt’s  Paradies-Gartlein,  Die  erste  Frusht  der  Teutsch¬ 
en  Gesellschaft,  Das  Geistliches  Magazin,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer. 
Calender,  Germantown  Zeitung,  Antwort  auf  Benj.  Franklin’s  Amnerc- 
kungem,  Die  Erste  Frucht  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft,  Wortheste  Lan- 
des-Leute  sonderlich  in  Phila.,  Bucks  and  Bercks  County. 

1766.  — Das  Neue  Testament,  Germantown  Zeitung,  Das  Geistliches 
Magazin,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender,  The  -Uncertainty  of  a 
Deathbed  Repentance,  Die  Reglen  der  Teutschen  Gesellschaft. 

1767.  — Ausbund,  das  ist  etliche  scheme  Christliche  Lieder,  Confession, 
oder  Berkenntniss  eines  Christen,  Bericht  von  den  Briidern  im  Schwei- 
zerland,  Germantown  Zeitung,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender, 
Kurze  Unterweisung  fiir  Kleine  Kinder. 

1768.  — Das  Geistliches  Magazin,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender, 
Germantown  Zeitung,  Die  Wandlende  Seele,  Ein  Merkwurdigen 
Traum,  Der  Psalter  des  Konig's  u.  Propheten  David’s,  Ewige  Evange- 
lium. 

1769.  — The  Sentiments  and  the  Plan  of  the  Warren  Assocn.,  Das 
Geistliche  Magazin,  Das  Neue  Testament,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer. 
Calender,  Germantown  Zeitung,  Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,  Minutes 
of  Phila.  Assocn.  in  1769.  Das  von  J.  C.  befohle  Ewige  Evangebum. 

1770.  — Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Amer.  Calender,  Das  Geistliche  Magazin, 
Nachrichters:  oder  Ross-Arznei-Buchlein,  Marburger  Gesang-Buch, 
Michael  Fratzen’s  einfaltige  Lehr-Betrachungen,  Die  Paradisisiche  Aloe, 
Einfaltige  und  Grundliche  Schul-Ordnung  (Dock),  Germantown  Zei¬ 
tung. 

1 771- — Der  Weg  der  Gottseligkeit,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische 
Calender,  Das  Geistliches  Magazin,  Germantown  Zeitung,  Nachrichters: 
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odcr  Rossarznei-Biichlein,  Die  Wandlende  Seele,  The  New  England 
Primer. 

1772.  — Neu  vermehrt  und  vollstandiges  Gesangbuch,  Der  Iloch- 
Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Das  Geistliches  Magazin,  Germantown 
Zeitung,  Eine  Niitzliche  Anweisung,  Neujahrs-Geshenck  fur  das  Jahr 
1772. 

1773.  — Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanishe  Calender,  Das  Geistliches 
Magazin,  Geistliches  Blumen-Gartlein,  Der  Psalter  des  Konig’s  und 
Propheten  David’s,  Der  Kleine  Kempis,  Germantown  Zeitung. 

1774.  — Grundforschende  Fragen,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanishe 
Calender,  Das  Geistliches  Magazin,  Germantown  Zeitung,  The  Ready 
Reckoner.  Rechte  und  Ordnungen  im  Hause  Gottes,  Der  Geschwinde 
Rechner. 

1775.  — Das  Neue  Testament,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calen¬ 
der.  Germantown  Zeitung. 

1776.  — Biblia:  Die  Heiligc  Schrift,  altes  und  Neues  Testament,  Der 
Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Calender,  Germantown  Zeitung.  Christ- 
liche  Morgen  und  Abend-Gebater,  Die  Kinder  Bibel,  Robert  Barclay's 
Apology,  Der  Tod  Abels. 

1 777.  — Vollstandiges  Marburger  Gesangbuch,  Das  Kleine  Davidische 
Psalterspiel,  Lutherische  Catechismus,  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische 
Calender.  Germantown  Zeitung. 

1778.  — Gedichter  und  Lieder. 

Date  Unknown. — Weg  und  Werke  Gottes  in  der  Bekehrung  eines 
Menschen,  Die  Uebung  der  Gegenwart  Gottes,  Trueherzige  Warming 
eines  Bruders  in  Christo,  Von  der  Natur  und  Nothwendigkeit  der  Wie- 
dergeburt. 


BOOK 


NOTICES 


The  Germans  in 
Colonial  Times. 


It  will  make  any  one’s  heart  swell  with  pride,  if  through 
it  courses  a  strain  of  German  blood,  to  read  Lucy  Forney 


Bittinger’s  new  book.  Here  this  able  authoress  has 
traced  the  tides  of  German  immigration  into  our  constituent  colonies  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinas  and  Louisiana,  and  given  a  well-classified  account 
of  many  of  its  foremost  actors  in  all  the  callings  that  have  built  up  and 
enriched  our  national  life,  giving  much  room  to  the  daring  exploits  and 
loyal  devotion  of  this  stock  in  the  struggle  for  and  the  winning  of  na¬ 
tional  independence.  Many  gallant  and  noteworthy  deeds  are  recorded 
whose  actors’  names  have  long  been  modestly  withheld.  In  the  twenty- 
three  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  are  given  causes  of  Ger¬ 
man  emigration,  their  different  settlements  in  the  colonies,  their  great 
exodus  to  Penn’s  colony,  their  religious  influence,  the  influence  of  the 
German  press,  their  place  as  pioneers  and  their  place  in  the  nation's  wars, 
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with  proof  specific  and  abundant  that  the  Germans  ‘‘bore  a  manful  part, 
who  dared  and  suffered,  fought  and  wrought  in  the  making  of  the  new 
nation."  The  book  gives  the  clearest  treatment  and  the  ablest  defense 
of  the  intelligence,  morality  and  progressive  activity  of  our  colonial 
Germans,  we  have  yet  seen. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila.  8vo.  314  pp.  $1.50. 


The  Book 
of  Legends 


The  facile  pen  of  Horace  E.  Scudder  has  told  over  again,  in 
this  little  volume  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  old-time  stories,  some 
of  which  are  familiar  and  current  in  many  tongues.  They 
are  such  stories  as  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  "St.  Christopher”  and  “Wil¬ 
liam  Tell.”  These  legends  are  usually  the  exaltation  of  some  virtue  or 
the  personification  of  some  truth,  or  else  the  glorification  of  some  heroic 
or  daring  deed  of  faith.  Whatever  the  origin,  the  moral  or  spiritual  les¬ 
sons  are  wholesome  and  orthodox  and  have  already  done  much  for  the 
imitation  and  cultivation  of  like  virtues  and  the  shunning  of  base  traits  of 
character  and  hence  deserve  a  new  setting,  in  simple  language,  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  It  is  well  to  stock  childhood  with  such  wholesome  lit¬ 
erature  as  this  author’s  series  of  little  books  on  this  general  subject  con¬ 
tains,  for  the  literature  is  standard,  the  morals  pure  and  the  stories  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  young  mind. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  161110.  82  pp.  50  cents. 


The  Roycroft 
Catalog  de  Luxe. 


Some  time  before  the  last  Christmas  holidays,  a  rela¬ 
tive  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wrote  that  he  had  been  to 
East  Aurora,  and  taken  home  a  few  Roycroft  prints, 
with  which  to  brighten  up  the  coming  season.  He  also  said  that  a  hint 
had  been  dropped  which  he  hoped  would  become  operative  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  editor’s  sanctum  of  The  Pennsylvania  German  a  copy 
of  the  de  luxe  edition  of  the  past  year’s  catalog  from  this  art-crowned, 
world-famous  book  shop.  All  the  penalty  we  were  to  pay  for  getting  us 
into  this  trouble  was  to  write  the  donor  the  effervescence  of  our  heart 
on  opening  the  wrapper.  January  15th  the  package  arrived.  The  character¬ 
istic  cord  was  quickly  untied  and  now  the  eye  and  heart  had  a  feast  that 
tasted  better  than  the  breakfast.  It  chanced  to  be  the  junior  member’s 
birthday — just  the  20th  anniversary — who  chances  also  to  be  a  printer, 
who  gets  a  little  time  occasionally  between  other  tasks,  to  experiment 
upon  The  Pennsylvania- German.  Well,  when  he  returned  for  his 
dinner  that  day,  this  de  luxe  edition  lay  on  his  plate,  with  a  card,  “Com¬ 
pliments  of  a  kind  Providence,"  on  the  theory  that  “all  good  and  perfect 
gifts  come  from  above.”  And  now  there  was  more  effervescence,  with 
three  rousing  cheers  for  the  union — of  Roycrofters.  There  was  just  a 
shade  of  regret,  amid  this  joyful  outburst,  over  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
born  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  so  he  might  some  stormy  day  back  in  un¬ 
der  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Roycroft  shop  to  keep  its  roof  from  coming 
down.  But  the  Roycrofters’  shop  is  not  crushing  in — except,  perchance, 
with  world-wide  admiration.  Well,  it  was  worth  while  waiting  to  the 
twentieth  century  to  receive  this  catalog,  and  if  this  is  not  praise  enough 
try  us  on  a  book.  We  took  the  beautiful  thing  with  us  to  our  pulpit  the 
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following  Sunday  to  help  to  preach  an  object  sermon  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  dock,  and  the  lessons  of  industry,  formation  of  habit  and  the 
joys  of  life  and  toil  soaked  in  easily.  There  is  nothing  printed  in  the 
world  today  to  excel  the  finest  Roycroft  books,  and  we  would  say  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  of  yesterday  to  equal  them,  if  we  did  not  re¬ 
member  Conrad  Beissel’s  Pennsylvania-German  Roycrofters,  of  Ephrata, 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  We  invite  the  king  of  Roycroft  to  visit  this 
relic  of  artistic  printing  in  our  neighboring  old  town,  or  refer  him  to 
Mr.  Sachse’s  voluminous  works  on  the  same  institution.  Thanks 
kindly! 


LITERARY  NOTES 

The  recent  investigations  threw  the  public  eye  on  West  Point  more 
intensely  than  it  is  wont  to  look  upon  it.  General  Charles  King,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  class  of  1866  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  authors  and  soldiers,  is  throwing  side  lights 
upon  West  Point  which  were  not  seen  in  these  official  investigations. 
General  King  passed  through  the  mill,  took  his  punishment  and  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  philosopher.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  articles  are  written 
for  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post,”  of  Philadelphia.  Other  recent  writers 
on  interesting  topics  to  this  magazine  are  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Maj. 
J.  A.  Watrous,  Hon.  T.  B.  Reed  and  a  host  of  others. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
among  the  contributors  to  “The  Youth's  Companion.”  The  editorial 
page  continues  to  present  trustworthy  information  concerning  important 
events,  and  to  give  concise  and  impartial  summaries  of  the  best  opinions 
upon  public  questions.  The  aim  of  “The  Companion”  is  not  to  influence 
the  judgment,  but  to  furnish  the  intelligent  reader  with  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  for  reaching  a  correct  conclusion  of  his  own. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  “Valley  Forge,”  a  copiously  illustrated 
article  reprinted  from  the  “New  England  Magazine”  for  February,  from 
the  able  and  graceful  pen  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Richardson,  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
who,  by  his  close  study  of  this  famous  camp-ground  and  his  skill  in  pho¬ 
tography  has  given  the  public  a  very  clear  picture  of  this  soon-to-become 
National  Park  by  the  Schuylkill. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Johann  Bernhard  Reber  descendants,  he  being  the 
American  founder,  emigrating  from  Germany  in  1738,  has  been  recently 
compiled  and  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  by  a  scion  of  the  stock,  Mor¬ 
ris  B.  Reber,  of  Reading.  Pa.,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  which  we  herewith 
acknowledge. 
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Grand-View  Sanatorium 


T 


HE  “  Grand  View,”  established  in  1847,,  is  one  of  the  foremost  and 
best-located  health  institutions  in  the  country.  Situated  at  a  high 
elevation  on  a  slope  of  ihe  South  Moun'ains,  it  overlooks  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Lebanon  Valley  for  a  distance  of  from  25  to  50  miles.  It  is 
easy  of  access,  being  but  two  hour’s  ride  from  Philadelphia  on  the 
P.  &  R  Railway,  and  nine  miles  from  the  City  of  Reading. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  is  equalled  only  by  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate,  the  air  at  all  seasons  being  dry  and  bracing.  As  a  winter  resort, 
Grand-View  ”  has  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the  climate  in  winter  is 
mild  and  delightf  >lly  tonic;  (it  is  remarkable  with  what 

rapidity,  enervated  and  overworked  persons  re¬ 
cuperate  in  this  atmos-  s  *  pbere).  The  main 

stone  structure,  five 
with  modern  con¬ 
ing  safety  eleva- 
open  grates, 
telegraph  tele- 
wide  halls  and 
nade  piazzas, 
rooms  are 
commodious, 
larium,  fitted 
corners,  etc., 
lounging 
the  guests.  A 
and  brown- 
on  the  grounds, 
lesire  can  attend 
1  each  Sabbath, 
e  r  c  i  s  e,  a  fine 
ns,  pianos  and 
tennis  courts  and  croquet 
shady  and  well-kept  walks 
and  drives,  all  within  the  Sanatorium  grounds  which  surround  the  build¬ 
ings  and  comprise  600  acres.  The  institution  is  under  the  medical 
management  of  physicians  with  large  experience.  In  the  treatment  depart¬ 
ment.  all  forms  of  baths,  embracing  the  Scotch  douche,  electric,  electro¬ 
chemical,  electro-vapor,  sulphur,  Roman  Turkish,  needle  or  circular 
douche  and  Nauheim  baths;  also  massage,  electricity,  etc.,  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  skilled  attendants  Medicine  is  used  as  little  as  possible,  but  given 
wThere  strictly  indicated.  The  noted  Pavilion  Spring  Water  supplies  the 
houses,  and  is  the  purest,  by  chemical  analvsis,  on  record.  In  diseases  of 
the  stomach  kidimv  and  liver  it  proves  most  beneficial. 

The  cuisine  is  first-^ass,  and  in  competent  hands. 

For  illustrated  art  pamphlet,  terms,  and  other  information,  address  the 
proprietor—  REUBEN  D.  WENRICH,  M.D.,  Wernersviile,  Pa. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Crowded  OUT.  The  character  of  this  journal  forbids  lengthy 
controversial  articles,  or  we  should  be  glad  to  give  Dr. 
Hinke’s  able  defense  of  his  position  taken  on  the  famous  Reiff 
controversy  “which  was  assailed  bv  Dr.  Groff  in  a  former  issue." 
We  had  the  article  set  up,  but  found  at  last,  that  it  took  too  much 
valuable  space.  Sorry ! 

*  *  * 

^3-  N>- 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  Rev.  Schulze  poem,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  which  is  published  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  the 
translation  of  which  never  appeared  before.  The  other  “Poetic 
Gems”  also  give  a  seasonable  flavor. 


Don’t!  Don't  call  for  any  copies  of  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  as  they  can 
not  be  supplied  for  love  or  money.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  of  No. 
2  on  hand,  selling  for  50  cents  apiece.  Nos.  3  and  4  of  first  vol¬ 
ume  can,  for  the  present,  be  supplied  for  25  cents  apiece.  For  how 
long  it  were  hard  to  say. 

*  *  * 

If  readers  are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  matchless  Lebanon  Valley,  let  them  send  for  a  copy  of 
the  editor's  “Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks,"  an  illustrated 
volume  published  by  the  Lutheran  Publication  House,  1424  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 
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If  any  should  have  found  the  spring  medicines  insufficient  to 
stimulate  the  action  of  a  sluggish  liver,  he  may  find  help  for  the 
driving  away  of  dull  care  by  reading  “Boonastiel,”  advertised  in 
this  number. 

A  A  * 

Many  Kind  Words.  There  has  been  no  cessation  of  the  stream 
of  kind  words  flowing  into  our  editorial  sanctum  from  all  sources 
in  praise  of  the  pleasing  and  instructive  character  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  We  would  say  in  reply  that  we  greatly  appreciate  the  same. 
But  a  still  better  service  might  be  to  speak  these  praises  also  to 
others  and  thus  lend  a  hand  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  mission  of 
this  journal.  It  needs  to  be  more  widely  known  and  so  let  every 
reader  help  to  send  the  tidings  on.  Let  him  hoist  the  magazine’s 
flag  in  sight  of  every  Pennsylvania  “Dutchman.” 

AAA 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Lutheran  Publication  House,  to  J. 
Eavenson  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Richardson, 
of  Norristown,  and  to  Henry  C.  Mercer,  of  Doylestown,  for  loan 
of  cuts  used  in  this  number. 
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EVEN  women  belong  to  our  galaxy  of  famous  Pennsylvania- 
Germans.  Their  heroic  exploits,  or  ingenious  inventions 
or  gentle  accomplishments  have  entitled  many  to  seats  in  this 
distinguished  gallery.  We  shall  introduce  these  at  periodic  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  time  to  name  the  first  one  in  this  list.  Her  name  stands 
at  the  top  of  this  article. 

Fancy  has  played  her  part  with  this  heroine  of  Monmouth.  To 
some  minds  she  is  a  rare  creation  of  the  brain.  To  others,  history 
and  tradition  have  been  so  mixed  as  to  make  her  mysterious,  and 
so  by  some  the  incident  that  wove  such  a  charm  about  her  name 
lias  been  looked  upon  more  as  a  “pleasing  legend  than  as  an  his¬ 
torical  fact.”  That  popular  story-writer,  the  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 
has  put  Irish  blood  into  her  veins  and  by  one  sweep  of  his  brush 
lias  painted  her  as  a  fair  Knickerbocker  resident,  and  given  her  a 
local  habitation  on  the  Highland  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

In  his  “Near  to  Nature’s  Heart,''  p.  97  et  seq.,  he  has  given  us  a 
definite  description  of  her  appearance  and  manners,  her  courtship, 
marriage  and  later  incidents,  drawn  wholly  from  his  fertile  im¬ 
agination. 

This  is  his  sketch:  “In  a  small  inclosure  back  of  the  house  a 
young  Irishwoman  was  digging  potatoes.  As  the  men  approached 
she  leaned  leisurely  upon  her  fork  handle,  and  stared  at  them  un- 
blenchingly.  Her  head  was  bare,  but  well-thatched  with  thick, 
tangled  tresses,  which  were  a  little  too  fiery  to  be  called  golden. 
Her  eyes  were  dark,  expressive  and  bold;  her  stout  arms  were  red 
and  freckled,  as  was  also  her  full  and  rather  handsome  face.  In  sim¬ 
plicity  and  picturesqueness  no  fault  could  be  found  with  her  dress, 
for  it  appeared  to  consist  only  of  a  red  petticoat  and  a  scant  blue 
bodice;  but  it  might  well  have  been  mended  at  several  points. 
Her  feet  and  ankles  were  as  bare  as  those  of  Maud  Muller,  if  not 
so  shapely  and  slender.  But  as  she  stood  there  aglow  with  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  afternoon  sun,  she  seemed  to  Larry  a  genuine  Irish 
houri — the  most  perfect  flower  of  the  Green  Isle  that  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  master,  who  had  accosted  an  old  wo- 
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man  knitting  in  the  doorway,  would  keep  him  waiting  indefinitely, 
so  that  he  might  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  rare  creature." 

Larry  O’Flarharty,  according  to  our  novelist,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  body  servant  of 
Theron  Saville,  an  army  officer,  on  duty  in  the  mountain  recesses 
of  the  Hudson  Valley.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  “this  rare 
creature”  that  so  enraptured  him  on  first  sight  in  the  following 
manner . 

“The  top  o’  the  mornin’  to  ye,”  Larry  said,  as  he  approached, 
doffing  his  hat. 

“  ‘Faix,  an’  ye’re  a  green  Irishman  not  to  know  the  afternoon 
from  morninV  was  Molly’s  rather  brusque  greeting. 

“  ‘The  sight  o’  ye  wud  make  any  time  o’  night  or  day  seem  the 
bright  mornin’,’  was  Larry’s  rejoinder. 

“  ‘Ye  kissed  the  blarney-stone  afore  ye  left  home,  I’m  a- 
tbinking.’ 

“  ‘An’  ye'll  let  me  kiss  yer  own  red  lips.  I’ll  dig  all  these  praties 
for  ye.’ 

“  ‘I  see  ye're  good  at  a  sharp  bargain,  if  ye  be  a  bit  green.  But 
I’ll  wait  till  ye  dig  the  praties.’ 

“  ‘But  ye’ll  give  me  just  one  buss  when  I'm  half  through,  to 
kinder  stay  me  stomach.’ 

“  ‘There’s  plenty  lads  as  wud  be  glad  to  dig  the  praties  for  me 
without  a-drivin’  hard  bargains  for  it.’ 

“  ‘So  they’ll  tell  yees  afther  the  praties  is  dug.  They’ll  be  very 
swate  about  it  whin  cowld  snow  kivers  the  ground.’ 

“  ‘An’  ye  think  ye’re  very  swate  about  it  now,’  said  Molly,  with 
her  head  coquettishly  on  one  side. 

“  ‘No,  but  I’m  a-hopin’  ye’ll  be  swate  about  it.’ 

“  ‘What’s  yer  name,  anyhow  ?’ 

“  ‘Larry  O’Flarharty;  an’  ye  may  have  it  yerself  any  day  that 
ye'll  go  wid  me  to  the  praste.’ 

“‘Is  that  what  ye  say  to  every  gal  ye  mate?’ 

“  ‘Faix,  an’  it  is  not.  It’s  to  yerself  that  I’ve  fust  said  it.’ 

“  ‘Ye’re  better  at  talkin’  than  doin’.  I  thought  I’d  git  at  least 
one  hill  o'  praties  dug  by  yees.’ 

“  ‘Give  me  the  fork,  thin,  an’  I’ll  show  ye  that  Larry  O’Flar¬ 
harty  can  take  care  o’  ye  and  a  dozen  children  into  the  bargain.’ 

“  ‘Och,  ye  spalpeen !  Ye’ll  have  me  coorted,  married,  and  a 
gran’mother  afore  ye  git  a  praty  out  the  dirt.’  ” 
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Yet  Larry’s  courageous  heart  won  his  fair  lady.  Molly  pre¬ 
ferred  a  soldier  to  a  civilian  and  Larry  enlisted  as  an  artilleryman. 

They  marched  together  to  the  “praste,”  and  Molly - became 

Molly  O’Flarharty,  or  “Captain  Molly,”  as  she  was  generally 
known  among  the  soldiers.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  duty 
in  camp  and  field,  and  after  numerous  minor  incidents,  we  find 
her  in  the  confusion  that  reigned  on  Monmouth’s  celebrated  field, 
where  she  won  for  herself  imperishable  laurels,  though  not  lit¬ 
erally  according  to  her  romancer's  brilliant  account  as  found  on 
pages  409-41 1  of  his  already  named  story: 

“The  enemy  next  attacked  Varnum’s  brigade,  posted  near  the 
Causeway,  across  which  the  Americans  must  retreat,  and  here 
the  conflict  raged  severely  for  some  time. 

"As  Saville  was  carrying  an  order  across  the  field  to  a  battery 
that  was  doing  effective  service,  he  was  hailed  by  a  familiar  voice, 
and  turning,  saw  his  old  acquaintance,  Captain  Molly,  coming  to¬ 
ward  him  with  a  bucket  of  water. 

“‘The  Holy  Vargin  bless  ye,  Misther  Saville!'  she  cried.  ‘I 
fale  safe,  now  I  know  that  ye’re  around.’ 

“‘Ah,  Molly,  my  brave  girl!  is  that  you?’’  he  replied.  ‘What 
are  you  doing  here  ?’ 

“  ‘Faix,  sur,  while  Larry  is  givin'  the  Red-coats  fire,  I'm  givin’ 
him  wather.” 

“‘Can  you  spare  me  a  drop?  for  I’m  half  perished  with  thirst 
in  this  infernal  heat  and  dust/ 

“  ‘Take  all  ye  want,  and  welcome.  What  are  a  few  dhraps  of 
wather,  when  ye  spilt  yer  blood  fer  me  ?’ 

“‘Molly,  you  are  a  jewel!  What  did  you  do  for  me?  Larry 
may  well  be  proud  of  you/ 

“  ‘Och  !  poor  man  !  I'm  better  to  him  now — ' 

“A  cannon  ball  was  whizzing  toward  them;  a  second  later, 
Larry  was  a  bleeding  corpse  beside  his  gun. 

“Molly  saw  him  fall  as  she  turned.  With  a  wild  shriek  she 
dropped  her  pail,  rushed  to  his  side,  and  throwing  herself  upon 
his  mangled  form,  gave  utterance  to  loud  cries  of  grief. 

"The  officer  in  charge  of  the  battery  was  about  to  withdraw  the 
gun  as  he  now  had  no  one  competent  to  work  it :  but  Molly,  obey¬ 
ing  another  impulse,  sprang  up,  and  dashing  her  tears  right  and 
left,  cried:  ‘No,  yer  honor!  I'll  take  Larry’s  place,  and  it'll  do  me 
sore  heart  good  to  send  some  o’  thim  Red-coats,  as  killed  him,  to 
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the  divil  ;9  and  she  seized  the  rammer,  and  proved  instantly  that 
she  had  nerve  and  skill  for  the  task.  With  her  dark  piercing  eyes 
ablaze  with  anger,  and  her  disheveled  hair  flying  about  her  in¬ 
flamed  face,  she  seemed  a  fury  rather  than  a  woman.  When  Sa- 
ville  left,  the  rapid  discharges  of  the  gun  told  how  eagerly  she  was 
seeking  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband. 

“The  British  cavalry,  and  a  heavy  body  of  infantry  at  last 
charged  simultaneously,  and  broke  the  American  ranks.  Lee  or¬ 
dered  instant  retreat  and,  with  Colonel  Ogden's  regiment,  covered 
the  passage  of  his  men  across  the  causeway. 

“Molly  would  not  leave  her  husband’s  body,  but  lifting  it  on  the 
gun,  she  tied  it  there,  and  then,  by  running,  kept  near  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  battery,  the  troops  greeting  her  with  acclamations  as  she 
passed. 

“The  story  of  Molly’s  action  on  the  death  of  her  husband  had 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  army,  and  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  General  Greene  presented  her,  all  begrimed  with  powder  and 
blood,  to  Washington,  who,  with  words  of  praise  and  sympathy, 
conferred  on  her  the  commission  of  sergeant,  while  he  afterwards 
caused  her  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  half-pay  officers 
for  life.” 

Another  interesting  historical  romancer,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson, 
thus  introduces  Molly  Pitcher  to  the  readers  of  his  fascinating 
tale  of  “The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth”: 

“Molly’s  hair  was  of  a  bright  red  color,  her  face  was  covered 
with  freckles,  which  were  like  great  blotches  upon  the  skin,  and 
her  eyes  were  so  faded  as  to  be  almost  colorless.” 

He  answers  a  projected  query  concerning  her  personality  thus: 

“She’s  the  wife  of  one  of  the  cannoneers.  She’s  been  in  the 
army  for  a  long  time.  She’s  from  New  Jersey,  too,  I  understand, 
though  her  husband's  home  is  in  Pennsylvania.” 

“Why  did  you  call  this  woman  ‘Molly’?  Is  that  her  name?” 

“Oh,  in  the  army,  at  least  in  this  army,  the  women  have  been 
the  ones  to  bring  ins  water,  on  the  warm  days,  and  so  we  call  each 
one  Molly  ‘Pitcher.’  They’ve  been  kept  busy  during  this  hot 
spell,  too.  This  woman’s  name,  I  believe,  is  really  Molly,  though 
—Molly  McCauley.” 

This  Celtic  cognomen  must  have  misled  this  author  into  the 
same  egregious  blunder  of  making  this  heroic  “Dutch”  woman 
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talk  in  the  broadest  Irish  phrases,  and  consequently  in  picturing 
her  as  a  "coarse,  good-natured,  manly,  unwomanly  woman.” 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  hallucinations  of  fiction  to  historical 
facts.  While  according  to  the  former  romancer's  statement  in  the 
preface  to  his  story,  “Captain  Molly  has  her  recognized  place  in 
the  Revolution,"  she  was  not  of  Irish  birth,  nor  from  the  Empire 
State,  but  a  descendant  of  that  stern  Germanic  stock  that  settled 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Our  own  people  have  either  been  too  mod¬ 
est,  or  else,  until  recently,  too  poorly  informed  to  let  this  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  legend,  song  and  story  concerning  the  heroine 
of  Monmouth  go  begging,  which  is  rightly  claimed  and,  by  his¬ 
tory,  justly  conferred  upon  a  Pennsylvania-German  maiden  and 
wife. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  zealous  admirer  of  his  race  rose  to 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  fancy  and  myth  that  hung  about  this 
heroic  name.  It  belongs  to  the  honor  of  Benj.  M.  Nead,  Esq.,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  faithful  student  and  writer  of  history,  to  give 
the  story  of  Molly  Pitcher  its  proper  setting  in  published  truth. 
The  story  of  our  school-dav  history  is  here  proven  genuine  and  the 
claim  of  her  Pennsylvania-German  extraction  is  substantiated  be¬ 
yond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
of  February,  1894,  Mr.  Nead's  article  appeared,  from  which  we 
reprint  the  following  by  permission  : 

In  the  year  1763  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  was  already  a  place  of  no 
inconsiderable  prominence.  It  was  noted  for  the  intelligence  of  its 
people,  and  its  importance  as  a  military  post.  Naturally  it  was 
the  objective  point  of  well-to-do  settlers,  especially  those  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  inclination,  seeking  a  home  on  “the  west  side  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.” 

Among  those  who,  about  this  time,  settled  in  Carlisle,  was  a 
hardy  young  soldier,  William  Irvine  by  name.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  at  the  completion  of  his  education  at  the  college 
of  Dublin,  he  entered  the  English  army  as  a  cornet,  but  owing  to 
a  quarrel  with  his  colonel  he  resigned  his  commission.  Afterwards 
completing  a  course  of  study  in  medicine  and  surgery  he  received 
an  appointment  as  surgeon  on  a  British  ship  of  war.  During  the 
cld  French  war  he  visited  America  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Shortlv  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1763.be  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  settling  as  above  stated  at  Carlisle,  where  he  married  Anna 
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Callender,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  resident  of  that  place, 
and,  as  time  went  on,  rapidly  gained  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people,  both  as  a  citizen  and  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Dr.  Irvine  at  once 
declared  for  the  American  cause,  and  in  1776  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  the  6th  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  and  at 
once  entered  service.  In  1779  Col.  Irvine  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania,  being  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  on  the  1 2th  of  May  of  that  year.  His  career  was  an  hon¬ 
orable  one  both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  soldier.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  where  he  won  special  honors.  Concerning  these, 
however,  “history  is  strangely  silent.’7* 

In  the  Irvine  household  at  Carlisle  there  was  employed  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  young  woman  of 
Teutonic  descent,  named  Mary  Ludwig.f  She  was  not  renowned 
for  beauty  of  personal  appearance  nor  for  refinement  of  manners. 
But  it  is  traditionally  certified  that  in  kindliness  of  disposition, 

manifested  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  her  vocation,  her  superior  could 

* 

nowhere  be  found.  In  the  earlier  years  of  her  residence  in  the 
Irvine  family  no  event  more  particularly  remarkable  is  recorded 
in  the  life  of  Mary  than  her  courtship  and  marriage.  It  was 
patent  to  any  close  observer  of  Mary’s  conduct  and  demeanor, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1768,  that  she  had  made  a  dual  dis¬ 
covery  which  particularly  interested  her,  namely,  that  adjoining 
her  master’s  residence  was  the  place  of  business  of  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  young  man,  a  barber  by  trade,  whose  name  was  John  Casper 
Hayes,  and  that  this  susceptible  manipulator  of  the  razor  and 
brush  was  smitten  with  her  charms;  day  after  day,  while  Mary 
made  pretense  of  sweeping  and  scrubbing  before  her  master’s  doot 
her  barber  lover  neglected  his  business  to  talk  with  her,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  meanwhile  watching  the  growing  courtship  with  ever-in- 
cfeasing  curiosity  and  indulging  in  not  a  little  raillery  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  parties  most  concerned.  It  was  a  brief  courtship,  and 
the  records  show  that  a  license  was  granted  Casper  Hayes  and 
Mary  Ludwig,  authorizing  their  marriage  on  the  24th  of  July, 
17694 

A  few  more  uneventful  years  and  the  war  came,  working  sud- 


*Butterfield’s  “Washington  Irving  Correspondence,”  p.  G6. 

tThe  Ludwigs  are  still  numerous  in  several  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  generally  speak  the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect. — Ed. 

{Pennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  115. 
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den  and  radical  changes  in  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  this  nar¬ 
rative  has  to  do.  The  master  of  Mary  becomes  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  fighting  at  the  front,  her  husband  is  a  soldier  under  him,  and 
Mary  herself  is  an  attendant  upon  the  camp. 

John  Hayes,  or  John  Casper  Hayes,  the  husband  of  Mary  Lud¬ 
wig,  from  the  best  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  records,  first 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  country  on  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1775,  under  the  special  enlistment  made  for  Col.  Thomas 
Proctor’s  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery,  in  which  company  he  served 
as  gunner.*  His  term  of  enlistment  expired  in  December,  1776, 
and  his  name  does  not  again  appear  on  Proctor's  rolls. 

At  the  time  the  7th  Pennsylvania  was  being  organized  by  the 
enlistment  or  rather  re-enlistment  of  Col.  William  Irvine's  Sixth 
Battalion,  so  as  to  go  into  service  in  January,  1777.  The  same 
of  John  Hayes  appears  on  the  roll  of  Capt.  John  Alexander's  com¬ 
pany,  in  this  regiment,  as  a  private  among  the  original  enlist¬ 
ments. f 

Col.  Irvine  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada, 
was  paroled  on  June  7,  1776.  Exchanged  in  1778,  in  the  latter 
part  of  April,  he  assumed  command  of  the  7th  Regiment,  and  i‘t 
was  with  that  regiment  that  he  distinguished  himself  at  Mon¬ 
mouth. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  during  the  Revolutionary  War  for 
wives  to  accompany  their  husbands,  and  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
nurses  among  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  camp.  Strong  and  ro¬ 
bust,  well  suited  for  this  duty,  Mollie  Hayes  could  not  be  induced 
to  remain  behind  when  her  husband  went  to  war,  and  so  she  was 
found  near  him,  making  herself  useful  around  the  headquarters 
of  Col.  Irvine  when  the  battle  of  Monmouth  took  place.  In  that 
engagement  Haves,  although  belonging  to  the  infantry  company, 
had,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  direction  of  a  cannon.  That  he  was 
detailed  to  this  service  appears  reasonable  enough  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  formerly  enlisted  in  an  artillery  company.  In  the 
thick  of  the  engagement,  Haves  was  wounded  while  still  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  an  artilleryman.  His  wound  was  a  slight  one, 
and  from  its  effects  he  subsequently  recovered.  At  the  moment 
when  he  fell,  his  wife,  who  had  been  carrying  water  to  those  who 
were  overcome  with  the  heat,  was  just  approaching  the  place 


♦Pennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XI,  p.  170. 
tPennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  X.  p.  014. 
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where  he  was  fighting.*  As  Hayes  was  carried  from  the  field, 
his  wife  (“Molly  Pitcher"  as  the  soldiers  called  her  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  her  grateful  service  to  them)  instantly  took  her  place  at 
the  gun,  and,  according  to  the  story  of  some,  fired  several  rounds ; 
but,  as  others  say,  loaded  and  fired  only  once,  and  while  she  insisted 
upon  remaining,  was  most  reluctantly  induced  to  retire.  It  is 
further  told  of  her  that  she  was  seen  at  this  service  by  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington,  who,  upon  being  fully  informed  of  her  conduct,  gave  her 
a  commission  as  sergeant  by  brevet. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  self-confidence  of  this  heroine, 
it  is  related  that  she  had,  besides  her  husband,  a  friend  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Monmouth,  who  being  seriously  wounded  and  taken  for 
dead,  was  thrown  with  many  others  into  a  pit  for  burial,  but,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mollie  alive  the  morning  after  the  battle,  he  was  borne 
in  her  own  arms  to  a  place  of  safety  and  there  taken  care  of  by  her 
until  his  recovery.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  this  friend 
manifested  his  .gratitude  by  sending  Mollie  a  handsome  present, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  grateful  appreciation 
of  her  service  to  him  on  the  battlefield. 

Molly  remained  with  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  ren¬ 
dering  good  service  as  a  nurse  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  When  the 
army  disbanded,  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Carlisle,  where, 
shortly  after,  the  latter  died  and  was  buried.  Her  subsequent  life 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  she  did  not  remain 
a  widow,  but  married  one  John  McKollv,  a  worthless  fellow,  who 
had  been  an  army  companion  of  her  first  husband.  Until  within 
ten  years  of  her  death  this  heroine  of  the  Monmouth  field  eked  out 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  serving  as  nurse  for  children  and  the  sick; 
and  although  she  was  a  very  plain  spoken  individual,  rough  in 
her  manners,  intemperate  in  her  habits,  and  excitable,  not  to  say 
profane,  in  her  language,  she  was  as  a  rule,  popular  with  those 
whom  she  served,  her  faults  being  overlooked  in  view  of  the  kind¬ 
liness  of  her  disposition. 

During  the  so-called  “Whiskey  Insurrection”  in  1794,  when 
Gen.  Washington  on  his  way  to  the  Western  country  stopped  near 
Carlisle  with  his  old  friend  Col.  Ephraim  Blaine,  one  of  the  most 
welcome  visitors  was  Molly  of  Monmouth,  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
on  foot  to  his  stopping  place.  When  the  story  of  her  service  was  re- 

*Tlie  weather  was  exceedingly  hot.  Bancroft  says:  “During  the  day  the  heat  reached 
96  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  many  on  both  sides,  struck  by  the  sun,  fell  dead  without  a 
wound.” 


MOLLY  PITCH  UR. 
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called,  the  veteran  general  greeted  her  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

On  February  21,  1822,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a  bill  granting  to  this  Revolutionary  heroine  a  gratuity  of  $40, 
payable  immediately,  and  an  annuity  of  the  same  amount  pay¬ 
able  thereafter,  half  yearly,  during  her  life.  Gov.  Joseph  Hiester 
promptly  approved  the  hill.  This  relief  was  granted  to  “Molly 
McKolly,”  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  “for  her  services  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.’** 

Molly  lived  to  the  age  of  79, 
when  on  the  22d  of  January,  1832, 
she  died,  where  in  her  later  days 
she  had  lived,  in  the  old  stone 
house  at  the  corner  of  North  and 
Bedford  streets  in  Carlisle.  She 
was  buried  with  military  honors  in 
the  old  cemetery,  within  the  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts  of  which  rest  the 
remains  of  many  of  that  notable 
band  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  in 
which  are  found  such  names  as 
John  Armstrong,  William  Irvine, 

George  Stevenson,  Robert  Magaw, 

Frederic  Watts,  John  Bannister 
Gibson,  and  a  score  of  others 
whose  fame  for  their  military  or 
civil  services  will  live  so  long  as 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
early  struggles  of  the  government 
shall  be  told. 

In  such  good  company  as  this  was  Molly  buried,  under  a  deep 
snow,  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband,  while  a  military  salute  was 
fired  bv  one  of  the  companies  of  soldiers  in  attendance. 

In  the  centennial  year  of  1876,  when  a  renewed  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  everything  connected  with  the  Revolutionary  period, 
certain  patriotic  citizens  of  Carlisle  erected  a  modest  monumentf 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  heroine  of  Monmouth  sleeps  her  last 
sleep.  It  is  of  white  marble,  a  plain  slab  with  oblong  base.  In 

•Pamphlet  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1821-2.  p.  32. 

tThls  is  probably  the  first  and  only  monument  e rented  to  the  honor  of  woman  in  this 
country. — Ed. 
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height  it  stands  about  six  feet,  and  barring  an  error  in  the  date  of 
Molly’s  death,  is  in  all  respects  a  very  proper  memorial.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription:  “Mollie  McCauly,  Renowned  in  History 
as  ‘Mollie  Pitcher/  The  Heroine  of  Monmouth,  Died  January, 
1833.  Erected  by  the  Citizens  of  Cumberland  County,  July  4, 
1876.” 

Each  succeeding  Decoration  Day  when  the  representatives  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Carlisle  strew  flowers  upon 
the  mounds  which  mark  the  last  resting  places  of  their  dead  com¬ 
rades  who  sleep  in  this  ancient  burial  ground,  they  do  not  forget 
the  humble  grave  of  “Molly  Pitcher,”  but  count  it  an  honor  to 

garland  it  with  their  choicest  memorials. 

> 


*  *  *  ♦  Poetic  Gems  «  *  *  « 


From  all  indications  the  “Poetic  Gems”  columns  of  this  magazine  are 
most  eagerly  perused.  We  are  glad  this  department  is  so  popular.  We 
have  always  felt  there  was  an  unexplored  mine  of  these  gems,  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  work  and  make  the  product  marketable.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  given  it  more  space  and  think  we  have  dished  up  some  choice  and 
timely  specimens  in  this  number.  We  hoped  to  have  another  one  illustra¬ 
ted,  but  failed  to  receive  the  cuts  before  the  time  of  going  to  press.  If  any 
more  of  our  readers  have  poetic  gifts,  let  them  send  forth  their  effusions. 
There  is  no  better  theme  for  this  Muse  than  the  habits,  manners,  traits  and 
pastoral  life  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans.  And  let  the  collector  of  any 
rare  specimens  be  sure  to  bring  them  to  the  light.  The  columns  are  always 
open  for  what  is  of  high  poetic,  moral  and  literary  order.  There  are  some 
fine  things  yet  awaiting  their  turn,  but  we  will  make  more  room  yet  for 
what  is  very  excellent. — Editor. 


’S  MEHE  MIT  DER  DEUTSCHE  SENS. 


In  uns’re  Zeit  geht's  Mehe  gut: 

Mer  nemmt  die  Gaul, 

Do  geht’s  in  Eil — 

’S  kost  net  viel  Muh,  un  net  viel 
Muth. 

Mer  macht’s  sich  leicht,  un  heest 
sich  schmert — 

So  sin  die  Leut. 

In  uns’re  Zeit — 

Was  net  viel  kost,  is — recht  viel 
werth ! 

’S  war  net  so  leicht  in  Alter-Zeit: 
Was  hot  mer  g’schwitzt 
Un  sich  verhitzt — 

Wer’s  recht  versucht,  der  wees’s 
noch  heut ! 

Un  doch  war’s  Fun,  die  very 
chance 

Hot  mer  sich  g’sucht, 

Un  net  gerugt — 

Zu  mehe  mit  der  Deutsche-Sens! 


Wie  endlich  mol  der  Dag  is  kum- 
me, 

Der  langst  schun  war  bestimmt; 

Hot  jeder  friih  sei  Sens  genumme, 

Un,  first-rate — “abgetrimmt”  : 

Klop,  klop,  klop — 

Hin’rm  Haus,  uf  ’me  jede  Block: 
Klop,  klop,  klop, 

Uf  'me  schmale,  odder  ’me  breede 
Stock. 

Was  war’s  en  Geklepper, 

’N  Gespautz,  un  ’n  Geschnepper — 
’N  Gewenn  un  ’n  Gedreh, 

Mit  der  Hand,-  un  mit  de  Beh! 
Klop,  klop,  klop — 

Jedi  Deutsche-Sens,  dengelt  mer 
sich  ’raus, 

Klop,  klop.  klop. 

Fonne  vom  Spitze,  bis  gans  hinne 
’naus. 

Dann  is  mer  nei  in’s  Haus  zum 
Essa — 
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En  jeder  hot  gelacht — 

“Nau  helft  euch  selwer!”  —  hots 
geheese, 

Un — so  hot  mer’s  gemacht.^ 

Riistig  ziegt  mer  dann  art’s  Feld, 
Jeder  weisst  sich  wie  en  Held — 
Henkt  der  Jacket  uf, 

Stript  die  Armel  nuf; 

Sie  wahlen  all  ihr  Platz, 

Mit  Horner  an  de  Latz, 

Mit  Wasser  un  mit  Stee — 

Was  guckt  doch  des  so  scho — 

Die  helle  Sense, 

Guck  wie  sie  glanze! 

To  whit,  to  what — 

To  whit,  to  what,  to  whate — 
“Macht’s  just  first-rate” — 

To  whit,  to  what, 

“Gut  gewetzt,  is  halb  gemeht!” 

Guck!  Die  Sunn  kummt  ah  herbei, 
Schonner  konnt’s  jo  gar  net  sei: 
Frischi  kloori  Luft, 

Bahm  un  Gras  voll  Duft, 

In  so’re  schone  Zeit, 

Werd  ehm  sei  Herz  recht  weit — 
Die  arme  Stadtler-Leut — 

Die  wisse  nix  vun  Freud — 
Schwenkt  euer  Sense, 

Un  lost  sie  glanze! 

To  whit,  to  what, 

To  whit,  to  what,  to  whate — 
“Macht’s  just  first-rate” — 

To  whit,  to  what, 

“Gut  gewetzt,  is  halb  gemeht.” 

Der  fettersht  Meher  nemmt  sei 
Sens, 

Hebt  sie  hoch  un — jumpt  die  Fens; 
Hackt  mol  ei  un  Meht  sich  ah, 
Anre  sin — dicht  hinne  dra: 

Sense  rausche, 

Manscher  lausche — 


Hummle  brumme : 

Losst  sie  komme! 

Hackt  nidder  aus,  un  nidder  ei, 
Streckt  euer  Arm,  un  losst  euch 
vnei — 

’S  Mehe  muss  gelernnt  sei! 

Des  is  gewiss  ’n  schoni  Raai — 
Manner,  Buwe,  sin  derbei; 

Jeder  frisch,  mit  zuter  Brust, 

Hatte  Strach,  des  is  en  Lust! 

Hie  un  widder, 

Uf  un  nidder, 

Jeder  wehrt  sich 
Schwenk  un  kehrt  sich: 

Hackt  nidder  aus,  un  nidder  ei, 
Streckt  euer  Arm,  un  loszt  euch 
nei — 

’S  Mehe  musz  gelernnt  sei! 

Guck  just,  wie  sin  mer  so  ver- 
gniigt— 

Jedem  schmunzelt  sei  Gesicht — 
Still  un  ruhig  geht’z  dohie — 

Des  gebt  Fudder  fer  des  Vieh! 
Dausend  Helmcher 
Blumrne — Kelcher — 

Zart  un  saftig, 

Siisz  un  kraftig, 

Hackt  nidder  aus,  un  nidder  ei, 
Streckt  euer  Arm,  un  losst  euch 
nei — 

’S  Mehe  muss  gelernnt  sei! 

Halt  nau  mol  ah,  un  guckt  zu- 
riick — 

Des  war  jo  schun  ’n  guti  Lick; 
Wetzt  e  mol,  un  schnauft  derbei — 
Wetze,  des  muss  ofter  sei: 

To  whit,  to  what — 

To  whit,  to  what,  to  whate — 
“Ihr  macht’s  first-rate” — 

To  whit,  to  what, 

“Gut  gewetzt,  is  halb  gemeht.” 

E.  K. 


DER  DAN  WEBSTER  UN  SEI  SENS. 


VON  GOETHE 

Wie  unser  Staatsmann  Daniel 
Webster 

So  sechze  Jahr  alt  war 
Do  ware  Buwe  g’schickt  wie  er 
In  viel  Hinsichte  rar. 

Sei  Vater  hot  ihn  selle  Zeit 
Fert  in  die  College  g’schickt, 


VON  BERKS. 

Und  er  war  fleiszig  Dag  und 
Nacht, 

Un  is  schnell  vorag’rickt. 

Der  Dan  war  arrig  gut  am  Lerne 
Un  am  Zeit  recht  a’wenne, 

In  Deklemeschen  und  Spietsch- 
mache 

Hot  er  All  biete  konne. 
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Ill 


No  is  er  in  den  Latin  Grammer, 
Und  bald  druf  Griek  ag’fange, 

Un  Algebree  un  Deutsch  und 
Frensch, 

Die  sin  ihm  all  leicht  gange. 

Der  Dan  hot  sich  ah  hert  bemieht, 
Bis  schpoht  ni  in  die  Nacht 
Un  beim  Ahalte  hot  er  no 
Fertschritt  in  alles  gemacht. 

Wie  sei  Vekeeschen  kumme  is, 

Do  is  der  Dan  fert  heem, 

Und  hot  gedenkt  sei  Zeit  zu 
schpende 

Uf  ihre  Kerschebeem. 

No  wie  er  awer  heem  is  kumme, 
Do  war  schon  Gras  gemeht 
Un  er  hot  g’sehne  das  Faulenze 
An  seller  Zeit  net  geht. 

Em  Dan  sei  Vatter  war  en  Bauer, 
Un  all  sei  Land  war  gut; 

Und  wie  der  Dan  heem  komme  is, 
Des  hot  den  Alte  g’suht. 

Der  Klee  in  seinem  grosze  Feld 
War  juscht  recht  schee  in  Blume, 
Un  fer  des  Hoi  recht  gut  zu  mache, 
Hot  es  viel  Leut  genomme. 

No  hot  er  Owets  g’saat  zum  Dan: 

“Nau  morje  nemmscht  dei  Sens 
Un  mahscht  im  grosze  Kleefeld 
rum 

Grad  newe  an  der  Fens.” 

Der  Dan  is  fert  mit  deutscher  Sens, 
Zu  sehne  wie  es  geht. 

Sie  hen  als  Englisch  z’samme 
g’schwatzt, 

Doch  hen  sie  Deutsch  gemaht. 

Er  is  no  in  des  Feld  un  hot 
Sei  deutsche  Sens  gewetzt, 

Un  mit  em  Mann  im  Newe-Feld 
E’  weilche  Englisch  g’schwatzt. 

Er  hot  no  an  der  Fens  ag’fange 
Un  hot  e’weil  gemaht, 

No  is  sei  Vatter  zu  ihm  komme, 
Zu  sehne  wie  es  geht. 

*‘Ei,”  sagt  der  Alt  zu  seinem  Dan, 
“Du  muscht  dei  Sens  abbutze 
Un  scharfer  wetze,  fer  du  duscht 
Des  Gras  do  juscht  abkrutze.” 

“Ja,”  saagt  der  Dan  zu  seinem 
Vatter, 

“Es  is  mei  wohrer  Glawe, 

Die  Sens  henkt  arrig  viel  zu  hoch, 


Und  duht’s  Gras  juscht  ab- 
schawe.” 

No  hot  der  Alt  en  Schraub  gedreht 
Mit  seinem  Barlow  Messer, 

Und  gebt  dem  Dan  sei  Sens  und 
saagt: 

“Nau  geht  sie  awer  besser.” 

Der  Dan  hot  no  die  Sens  genomme 
Und  widder  frisch  ag’fange; 

Die  Sens  war  no  zu  nidder,  un 
Is  in  der  Grund  neigange. 

“Guck,”  saagt  der  Dan  zu  seinem 
Vatter, 

“Was  duscht  du  von  dem  denke? 
Mit  so’r  e’  Sens  kann  ich  net  mahe, 
Sie  duht  zu  wanklich  henke.” 

“Well,”  saagt  der  Vatter,  “Dan, 
geh  heem 

Un  nehm  dei  Sens  ah  mit, 

Un  mach  sie  von  dem  Senswarf 
los, 

Un  henk  sie  wie  du  wit.” 

Der  Dan  hot  no  sei  Sens  ufg'schul- 
tert, 

Un  is  a’  grad  abg’sprunge. 

Er  war  gar  wundervoll  gepliest, 
Un  hot  Lateinisch  g’sunge. 

Der  Vatter  hot  sich  no  hieg’hockt 
Uf  sei  nei  Poschtefens, 

LTn  hot  lang  uf  dem  Dan  gewart, 
Mit  seiner  deutsche  Sens. 

Der  Dan  is  awer  nimme  komme, 
Zuriick  ins  gross  Kleefeld; 

No  am  e’  Fertel  iwer  Elf, 

Do  hot  die  Maad  gebellt. 

Der  Vatter  is  ah  grad  fert  heem, 
Der  Dan  emol  zu  suche; 

No  war  der  Dan  draus  uf  der 
Portsch, 

Hot  gesse  am  e’  Kuche. 

“Well,”  saagt  der  Alt,  “wo  is  die 
Sens? 

Hoscht  du  sie  recht  gemacht?” 
“Ja,”  saagt  der  Dan,  “Sie  henkt 
nau  recht,” 

Un  hot  dezu  gelacht. 

“Dert  drunne  uf  em  Appelnascht, 
Dert  henkt  sie  arrig  gut, 

Sie  henkt  net  hoch,  un  ah  net 
nidder, 

Un  grad  wie  sie  mich  suht.” 

— Reading  Adler. 
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Lititz,  Pa. 

DER  BUSH. 

Es  is  so  sho  im  alte  Bush — 

Der  Bodde  grii  mit  Moos — 

Wech  sitzt  mer  ui  der  kiihle  Erd, 

As  wie  in  Mutter  Shoos, 

Un  fiihlt  fun  Allem  wass  em  kriinkt 

So  gliicklich,  frei  un  los. 

Die  Bam  die  wachse  kerze  grad, 

Bis  shier  an’s  Hinimels  Zelt, 

Mer  seht  ke  Ditcher  un  ke  Schmoke, 

Es  is  en  annere  Welt! 

’S  is  Alles  shtill,  zufridde  doh, 

Ke  Larm  un  ke  Geshelt. 

Die  Blatter  wishple  in  der  Luft, 

Die  Fogel  singe  sho, 

Die  Squarls  die  hupse  uf  un  ab, 

So  wacker  un  so  klee; 

Die  Blumme  bliihe  zart  un  fei — 

Sag,  wass  willsht  du  noch  meh? 

En  Gricksle  risselt  mitte  darch 

Un  singt  en  schlummer  Lied; 

Es  macht  em  denke  an  die  Mam', 

Wie  mer  war  klee  un  mud! 

Dart  >s  es  wo  der  Himmel  bio 

Sei  Bild  geshpiggelt  sieht. 

Der  Bauer  sagt  der  Bush  muss  ab 

Sel  meen  ich  war  en  Sind. 

Die  Bam  die  sin  mer  shier  so  lieb 

As  wie  my  e’ge  Kind! 

Yer  well;  mer  wees  das  Alles  is 

Ferganglich  un  bald  fershwindt. 

— Louise  A.  Weitzel 

*  *  * 

^ 

DIE  ALT  MAHLMUEHL. 

Dort  drunne  am  Huegel  dort  steht  die  alt  Muehl, 

Dort  is  es  im  sommer  als  immer  recht  kuehl. 

‘S  Wasser  am  lahfe,  die  Raeder  am  schpringe 
Sell  duht  immer  annere  luft  herbei  bringe. 

Im  Winter  dort  is  es  gevviss  auch  sehr  kalt 

Wann  der  Wind  aus  der  West  kommt  mit  grosser  gewalt, 

Dort  hot  die  Muehl  g’stanne  schon  viel  lange  Johr, 

Viel  meh  wie  en  hunnert — sell  is  gevviss  vvohr. 

< 
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Das  Wasser  kommt  nebe  am  Berg  herbei 
Un  lab  ft  durch  des  forebay  sehr  schnell  dazu  nei. 
Debt  now  dann  der  Miller  die  headgate  uf  mache, 
Dann  fangt’s  wasser  schnell  ah  zu  lahfe  un  lache. 

Die  Kiwwel  am  Wasserrad  dehte  schnell  fuelle, 

Noli  debt’s  Wasser  neberall  naus  quelle, 

Dann  fangt  sell  alt  Wasserrad  langsam  rumdrehe 
Nob  debte  dabie  ah  die  Muehlschteh  rum  gebe. 

Duhne  die  Kiwwel  now  schnell  barum  kumme, 
Dann  fange  die  scbteb  in  der  Muehl  ah  zu  brumme. 
Jetzt  duhne  die  Raeder  so  lustig  rum  schpringe 
Als  waere  sie  all  jetzt  lebendige  dinge. 


Die  alt  Muehl  die  zittert  bis  ganz  owwe  naus. 

Do  kennt  mer  wold  mehne  es  sie  en  g’faebrlicb  alt  halts 
So  bat  sie  gezittered  Johr  aus  un  Johr  ei, 

Doch  is  sie  so  ziemlicb  gut  als  noch  dabei. 

Die  Sommer  un  Winter  die  gebne  als  fort 
Doch  schteht  die  alt  Mahlmuehl  als  immer  noch  dort, 
Vom  Fundement  ah  bis  ganz  oben  ans  dacb 
Is  so  en  Muehl  en  lebendige  sach. 

Die  Bau’re  die  komme  alle  wege  herbei, 

Un  schicke  die  frucht  in  die  seek  dazu  nei. 

Die  alt  Muehl  die  zittert  un  kleppert  alsfort, 

Do  kann  mer  net  heere  sei  eigenes  wort. 

Die  Smut-machine  nehmt  all  der  dreck  aus  der  Frucht. 
Sell  macht  dann  als  immer  en  sehr  grosse  zucht 
Is  doch  die  Mahlmuehl  als  immer  voll  schtaub; 

Doch  gehts  immer  luschtig,  lebendig  harab. 
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Die  Erheber  die  komme  un  gehne  zurick. 

Dort  kommt  en  lot  Welshkorn  im  kiwwel  am  schtrick; 
Sell  schitte  sie  dann  in  der  Brecher  hinei, 

Die  Krutze  un  Kolwe,  sell  brecht  noh  all  fei 
Die  Muehlschten  die  schpringe  so  heftig  ’rum 
Un  duhne  die  Frucht  all  vermahle  drum  ’rum. 

Die  Erheber  die  nehme  sell  schtofF  owe  naus, 

Un  lehre  sich  selwer  in  Beitelkischt  aus. 

Dort  duht  es  des  Mehl  un  die  Kleie  verdehle — 

Just  grad  wie’s  geduh  ward  kann  ich  net  verzehle. 

Der  Beitel  der  sagt  als:  “ich  will  net  betriege, 

Ich  dreh  mich  just  ’rum  urn  des  Mehl  raus  zu  griege.” 
“Mir  gehne  un  komme  um  arbeit  zu  bringe,” 

Sagt  Kiwwel  un  Schtrick  zu  de  annere  dinge. 

“Ich  brum,  un  ich  brum,  un  ich  brum,  brum  herum,” 

Die  Schmut-machine  antwort  zum  Schtrick  uf  der  Drum. 


“Mir  komme  un  gehne  un  komme  zurick,” 

So  sage  die  Erheber  zum  Kiwwel  un  Schtrick, 

“Ich  klepper,  un  klepper,  un  klepper  als  noch,” 

So  schprecht  als  der  Hopper  zum  Kamrad  im  Loch. 

“Mir  schpringe,  un  schaffe,  un  schpringe  sehr  grad," 

So  sage  die  Muehlschteh  zum  alt  Wasserrad. 

“Ich  schlipp,  un  ich  schlapp,  un  ich  schlipp-schlapp  dull.” 
So  sagt  dann  ’s  alt  Wasserrad  immer  dazu. 

“Mir  wolle  uns  all  jetzt  sehr  schnell  herum  mache,” 

Die  Kammraeder  sage  zu  all  dieser  sache. 

S  Wasser  lahft  immer  sehr  schnell  dazu  nei — 

Is  immer  lustig,  lebendig  dabei. 

So  schpringe  sie,  schaffe  sie  all  mit  einander, 

'S  Wasser  mit  Wasserrad  treibt  alles  ander, 

So  werde  sie  schaffe  noch  viel  lange  Johre, 

Bis  die  Muehl  un  die  Raeder  sin  all  ausgewohre. 
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Wie  ich  nocli  en  Bub  war  dort  bin  ich  als  hie 

Mit  ’m  Schimniel  in  Karrich  voll  Welschkorn  fer’s  vieli. 

Die  Schrot  musz  mer  liowwe  um  fudder  zu  mache; 

Wann  mer  Rindsvieh  im  Schtall  hat  dann  brauch  mer  so  sache. 

Ich  bin  now  en  groh-kopf — bin  ziemlich  bei  Johre; 

Ich  kann  now  wohl  saga  ich  bin  ausgewohre. 

Doch  wann  ich  im  grab  bin,  die  Muehl  nimme  dort, 

So  lahft  als  sell  Wasser  doch  immer  nocli  fort. 

Boyertown,  Feb.  3d,  1901.  Onkel  Jeff. 


ROTH,  WEISS  UND  BLAU. 

Columbia!  du  Perle  der  Meere, 

D11  Land  der  Braven  und  Freien, 

Dess  Altar  jeder  Patriot  verehre, 
Eine  Welt  soli  Ergebung  dir 
weih’n ! 

Dein  Ruf  wird  die  Flelden  erschiit- 
tern, 

Wenn  der  Freiheit  Bild  konirnt 
zur  Schau, 

Dein  Panier  macht  Tyrannen  e>- 
zittern, 

Wenn  getragen  mit  Roth,  Weiss 
und  Blau. 


Als  der  Krieg  brachte  grosse  Ver- 
wustung 

Und  drolite  Ruin  unserm  Land, 

Die  Arche  der  Freiheits  Begriin- 
dung, 

Columbia  fuhr  siclier  zum  Strand: 

Mit  des  Sieges  Standarten  am 
Maste 

Stolz  trug  sie  die  Mannschaft  so 
rauli, 

A1  it  der  Flagge  nocli  wehend  am 
Maste 

Sie  briist  sicli  mit  Roth,  Weiss 
und  Blau. 


Den  Beclier  mit  Weine  uns  bringe 

Und  fiille  ihn  bis  zu  dem  Rand; 

Es  werd’  der  Glanz  Eures  Ruhm’s 
nicht  geringer, 

Es  verwelkt  nicht  der  Kranz,  den 
I  hr  wand’t, 

Mag  der  Dienst,  so  vereint,  nie 
sich  trennen, 

Und  ewig  den  Falinen  vertrau 

Die  Armee  und  Marine  fur  immer! 

Drei  hoch  fur  das  Roth,  Weiss 
und  Blau. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 

O  Columbia!  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the 
free, 

The  shrine  of  each  patriot’s  devo¬ 
tion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 

Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assem¬ 
ble. 

When  Liberty’s  form  stands  in 
view, 

Thy  banners  make  tyranny  trem¬ 
ble, 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white 
and  blue. 

When  war  winged  its  wfide  desola¬ 
tion, 

And  threatened  the  land  to  de 
form, 

The  ark  then  of  freedom’s  founda¬ 
tion, 

Columbia  rode  safe  through  the 
storm ; 

With  her  garlands  of  victory 
around  her, 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her 
brave  crew, 

With  her  flag  proudly  floating  be¬ 
fore  her, 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white  and 
blue. 

The  wine-cup,  the  wine-cup  bring 
hither, 

And  fill  you  it  true  to  the  brim, 

May  the  wreaths  they  have  won 
never  wither, 

Nor  the  star  of  their  glory  grow 
dim ! 

May  the  service  united  ne’er  sever. 

But  they  to  their  colors  prove 
true ! 

The  Army  and  Navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue ! 
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DAS  ROESLEIN. 

GOETHE. 

Sah  ein  Knab’  ein  Roeslein  stehn, 
Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden; 

War  so  jung  und  morgenschoen, 
Lief  er  schnell,  as  nah  zu  seh’n, 
Sah’s  mit  vielen  Freuden. 
Roeslein,  Roeslein,  Roeslein  roth, 
Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden. 

Knabe  sprach:  “Ich  breche  dich. 

Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden.” 
Roeslein  sprach:  “Ich  steche  dich 
Dass  du  ewig  denkst  an  mich, 
Und  ich  will’s  nicht  leiden.” 
Roeslein,  Roeslein,  Roeslein  roth. 
Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden. 

Und  der  wilde  Knabe  brach 
’S  Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden; 
Roeslein  wehrte  sich  und  stach, 
Half  ihr  doch  kein  Well  und  Ach, 
Musst’  es  eben  leiden. 

Roeslein,  Roeslein,  Roeslein  roth, 
Roeslein  auf  der  Haiden. 


THE  WILD  ROSE. 

AYTOUN  AND  MARTIN. 

A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  growing; 

’Twas  so  delicate  and  bright, 

That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight, 
And  wonder  at  its  growing. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

“I  will  gather  thee,”  he  cried, 
“Rosebud  brightly  glowing!” 

'‘Then  I’ll  sting  thee,”  it  replied. 

“And  you’ll  quickly  start  aside 
With  the  prickle  glowing.” 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain, 

'  The  rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

It  turned  and  stung  him,  but  in 
vain — 

He  regarded  not  the  pain, 
Homeward  with  it  going. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 


THE  ROSELETTE. 

A  new  translation  of  the  above  by  Col.  Thos.  C.  Zimmerman,  in  Wilkesbarre  Record. 


Saw  a  youth,  in  morning  light, 
xA.  roselette  on  the  heather; 

’Twas  so  young  and  fair  and  bright, 
Hurried  he  to  glad  his  sight — 
Haply,  now,  together. 

Roselette,  roselette,  roselette  red. 
Roselette  on  the  heather. 

Spake  th’  youth:  “I’ll  gather  thee, 
Roselette  on  the  heather;” 
Roselette  said:  “Then  sting  I  thee, 
That  you’ll  ever  think  of  me — 


Grant  it  I  will  never!” 

Roselette,  roselette,  roselette  red, 
Roselette  on  the  heather. 

And  the  wayward  youth  then 
pluck’d 

Th’  roselette  on  the  heather. 
Roselette,  stinging,  gave  him  pain; 
Lamentations  were  in  vain — 
Suffered  she,  as  never. 

Roselette,  roselette,  roselette  red, 
Roselette  on  the  heather. 

* 


KINDERLAND. 

JOHN  H.  VON  BOLHUYS. 

Wie  geht  der  Weg  in’s  Kinder- 
land? 

Da  must  Du  Dich  bemueh’n; 

Zwei  Stiegen  hoch, 

Drei  Schritte  noch, 

Bitte,  die  Glocke  zu  zieh’n! 

Was  ist  zu  seh’n  im  Kinderland? 
Volkchen  mit  krausem  Haar, 
Bettchen  so  klein, 

Kleidchen  so  rein, 

Aiig’lein  so  fromm  und  klar! 


BABYLAND. 

TRANSLATED  BY  VON  BOLHUYS. 

“How  many  miles  to  Baby-land?” 
“Any  one  can  tell; 

Up  one  flight, 

To  the  right, 

Please  to  ring  the  bell.” 

“What  can  you  see  in  Baby-land?” 
“Little  folks  in  white — 

Downy  heads, 

Cradle  beds, 

Faces  pure  and  bright.” 
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Was  sie  wolil  thun  im  Kinderland? 

Dort  wird  mit  Spiel  und  Sang, 
Wach  und  im  Traum, 

Glaub’  mir’s  wolil  kaum? 

Nimmer  die  Zeit  zu  lang! 

Was  man  wolil  sagt  im  Kinder¬ 
land? 

Alles  was  putzig  klingt; 

Da  sagt  man  doch 
Viel  eher  nocli. 

Was  tins  das  Vdglein  singt! 

Wer  ist  die  Fee  im  Kinderland? 

Mutter  so  lieb  und  gut; 

In  ihren  Arm 
Ruli’t  sich’s  so  warm, 

Sicker  in  ihrer  Hut! 

LA33  DI3H  HALTEN,  GOLD'NE 
STUNDE. 

A  GERMAN  SONG. 

O  lass  dicli  lialten,  gold’ne  Stunde, 

Die  nie  so  schon  sick  wieder 
beut ! 

Schau  wie  die  Mondnacht  in  die 
Runde 

AH’  ilire  weissen  Rosen  streut! 

Des  Tages  stimmen  fern  verhal- 
ten ; 

Niclit  Worte  storen,  nickt  Ges- 
ang, 

Des  stillen  Gliickes  innig  walten 

Nacli  dem  die  ganze  Seele 
drang — 

Des  stillen  Gliickes  innig  walten 

Nacli  dem  die  ganze  Seele  drang. 

So  Brust  an  Brust,  so  ganz  mein 
eigen, 

So  kalt  ick  dick,  geliebtes  Bild! 

Es  rausckt  die  Nacht,  die  Lippen 
sckweigen, 

Und  Seele  tief  in  Seele  quillt. 

Ich  bin  dein  Gliick,  du  meine 
Wonne; 

Ich  bin  dein  Leben,  du  mein 
Li  chi — 

Was  soil  uns  Tag,  was  soil  uns 
Sonne? 

Du  sclione  Nacht,  entflieh  uns 
nicht! 

Was  soli  uns  Tag,  was  soil  uns 
Sonne? 

Du  sclione  Nacht,  entflieh  uns 
nicht! 


“What  do  they  do  in  Baby-land?” 

“Dream  and  wake  and  play, 
Laugh  and  crow. 

Shout  and  grow; 

Jolly  times  have  they!” 

“What  do  they  say  in  Baby-land?” 

“Why  the  oddest  things; 

Might  as  well 
Try  to  tell 

What  a  birdie  sings.” 

“Who  is  the  Queen  of  Baby-land?” 

“Mother  kind  and  sweet; 

And  her  love. 

Born  above. 

Guides  the  little  feet.” 

STAY,  GOLDEN  HOUR. 

TRANSLATED  BY  DR.  I>.  J.  HIGGINS. 

Stay,  golden  hour,  oh,  stay  thy 
fleeting, 

For  ne’er  returns  so  fair  a  scene! 

The  mellow  moonlight’s  softly 
sleeping 

All  around  us  in  silvery  sheen, 

The  hum  of  daylight’s  far  receded; 

No  voices  mar,  with  speech  or 
song, 

The  bliss  serene,  by  nought  im¬ 
peded, 

Our  souls  have  sought  and  sigh¬ 
ed  for  long! 

The  bliss  serene,  by  nought  im¬ 
peded, 

Our  souls  have  sought  and  sigh¬ 
ed  for  long! 

So  heart  to  heart,  in  chaste  caress¬ 
ing, 

My  own  adored,  I  thee  enfold, 

Night  winds  rustle;  in  silent  bless¬ 
ing, 

Our  souls  a-tremble  sweet  con¬ 
verse  hold. 

Thy  bliss  am  I,  but  thou’rt  my 
rapture ; 

I  am  thy  life;  thou  art  my  light — 

What  to  us  day,  what  to  us  sun¬ 
shine? 

Forsake  us  not,  thou  lovely 
night! 

What  to  us  day,  what  to  us  sun¬ 
shine? 

Forsake  us  not,  thou  lovely 
night ! 
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Den 

Hochedlen,  Hochwohlgelahrten  Herrn, 

Herrn 

CHRISTOPH  IMMANUEL  SCHULZE, 

beruffenen  Prediger  der  christlichen  Gemeinde  zu  Philadelphia 

in  Pensylvanien, 

Irhen  zartlich  geliebtsten  Freund, 
begleiteten 

bey  Seinem  Abschiede  aus  Halle, 
den  22ten  Jun.  1765. 

mit  den  getreusten  Wiinschen 
und  empfohlen  sich  Seiner  Freundschaft, 

»  einige  gute  Freunde  und  Landesleute. 

P.  H.  Petri,  aus  der  Altmarck,  d.  h.  G.  G.  C. 

H.  A.  Haas,  aus  Schlaiz,  d.  h.  G.  G.  C. 

H.  L.  Frommhold,  a.  d.  Voigtlandischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

S.  G.  Minor,  aus  Schlesien,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B.  * 

T.  M.  Bernhardt,  a.  d.  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  W.  Abner,  aus  Salfeld,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  A.  Lorenz,  aus  den  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  G.  Liebmann,  a.  den  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

Halle, 

gedruckt  mit  Beyerschen  Schriften. 

Translation  on  opposite  page. 

Freund,  so  hat  Deutschlands  Reich  nichts  reizendes  fiir  Dich, 

So  hassest  Du  der  milden  Europaer  Fluren 

Und  wahlst — o  kurze  Zeit  die  uns  bey  Dir  so  siiss  verstrich, 

Wo  bist  Du  hin? — und  wahlst  Columben  Spuren 
Im  wilden  Oceane  nachzugehn! 

O  konten  wir  doch  izt  in  jenes  Dichters  Bildern, 

Im  Geist  Horatzens  unser  Lied  erhohn, 

Um  des  untreuen  Meers  Gefahrlichkeit  zu  schildern! 

Gewiss  wir  wagten  es — wir  hielten  Dich  zuriick, 

Und  unser  Redlichkeit,  Dich  ferner  zu  geniessen 
Bewegte  Dich  vielleicht — doch  bald  verse wundens  Gliick! 

Ists  moglich  den,  den  uns  der  Vorsicht  Wink  entrissen, 

Den  sie  zu  ihren  Dienste  selbst  gewahlt, 

Aus  Eigennutz  dem  Volk,  das  ihn  erfleht,  zu  rauben? 

Nein,  wenn  der  Freund  auch  unsern  Wiinschen  fehlt 
So  werden  wir  doch  nie  ciess  Laster  uns  erlauben, 

LTnd  Philadelphens  Gliick,  das  uns  den  Freund  entzieht, 

Geringer  noch  als  unser  eignes  schatzen. 

Wenn  des  Jehova  Ruhm  in  Dianst  des  Lehrers  biiiht, 
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On  the  Departure  from  Halle, 
of 

The  right  noble,  highly  learned  gentleman,  June  22,  1765, 

REV.  CHRISTOPH  EMANUEL  SHULZE, 

Pastor-elect  of  the  Christian  Congregation  in  Philadelphia, 

in  Pennsylvania, 

Their  dearest,  beloved  Friend. 

A  Few  of  His 

Good  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens 

Accompanied  him  with  their  best  wishes  and  commended  themselves  to 

his  friendly  regard,  viz: 

P.  H.  Petri,  aus  der  Altmarck,  d.  h.  G.  G.  C. 

H.  A.  Haas,  aus  Schlaiz,  d.  h.  G.  G.  C. 

H.  L.  Frommhold,  a.  d.  Voigtlandischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

S.  G.  Minor,  aift  Schlesien,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  M.  Bernhardt,  a.  d.  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  W.  Abner,  aus  Salfeld,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  A.  Lorenz,  aus  den  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

J.  G.  Liebmann,  a.  den  Salfeldischen,  d.  h.  G.  G.  B. 

Translated  into  English  by  the  late  Miss  Margaretta  C.  Ermentrout, 

Reading,  Pa. 

Friend,  so  the  German  Empire  hath  no  charm  for  thee, 

So  thou  dost  hate  the  tame  European  plains 

And  choosest — 0I1  brief  time  that  we  with  thee  so  sweetly  passed, 

Where  art  thou  gone? — and  choosest  Columbus’  trail 
On  the  wild  ocean  to  pursue! 

Oh  could  we  but  this  once  in  the  Horatian  spirit, 

Raise  our  song,  in  that  poet’s  pictures 

To  paint  the  perilousness  of  the  untried  sea 

Surely  we  would  attempt  it — we  would  hold  thee  back, 

And  our  heartfelt  desire,  the  further  to  enjoy 

Perhaps  might  move  thee — yet  (’twoukl  be  but)  a  quickly  fleeting 
happiness. 

Can  it  be  then  that  out  of  selfishness  we’d  rob 
That  people,  who  so  earnestly  have  plead  for  him, 

Whom  from  us  the  hand  of  Providence  hath  ta’en  away, 

Whom  they  themselves  have  for  their  service  chosen? 

No,  tho’  our  friend  our  wishes  disappoints, 

Yet  would  we  not  this  fault  ourselves  allow 

That  Philadelphia’s  happiness,  which  of  our  friend  deprives  us, 

Less  than  our  own  we’d  treasure. 

When  Jehovah’s  glory  in  the  teacher’s  work’s  disclosed, 
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Dann  wird,  obgleich  entfernt,  der  Freund  zwiefach  ergotzen. 
So  folge  denn,  o  Freund,  der  Stimme  die  Dich  rief 
Die  Dich,  wie  Abraham,  das  Vaterland  verlassen, 

Fin  Volk  Dich  weiden  hiess,  das  vor  im  Dunkeln  schlief, 
Und  Gotzen  opferte,  die  sie,  izt  Christen,  hassen: 

So  schonen  Hofnungen,  die  Dir  Johavah  zeigt 
Geh  iibers  rauhe  Meer  getrost  entgegen! 

Des  Sturmwinds  krachend  Drohen  schweigt 
So  bald  der  Herr  befehlt,  “hier  sollen  sie  sich  legen 
Die  stolzen  Wellen  deiner  Macht!” 

Dann  lachelt  die  Natur — und  die  sein  Wort  ausrichten, 

Die  Winde  selbst  vertreibe  jene  Nacht 

Der  diistern  Wolken,  froh  bedugelt  ihre  Pflichten 

Dem  grossen  Schopfer  der  Natur 

Dem  Herrn  zu  leisten,  der  im  Wetter 

Auf  koniglichen  Wagen  fuhr. 

Ja,  nur  dem  niedertrachtig  frechen  Spotter 
Der  die  Religion,  und  ihren  Werth  nicht  kennt, 

1st  dieser  bodenlose  Weg  des  Oceans  ein  Schrecken, 

Nicht  dem,  den  selbst  der  Ewige  zu  seinem  Dienst  ernent, 
Den  wird  er,  er  versprichts,  in  seinem  Zelte  decken, 

Und  Engel  lagern  sich  um  ihn. 

Wir  sehen  sie,  die  machtig  grossen  Helden. 

Im  Meere,  Freund,  um  Dich  die  Mauer  Gottes  ziehn, 

Und  von  derselben  jedem  Tage  melden! 

“Bringt  diesen  Freund  des  Herrn  getreu  nach  Philadelphia! 
Und  der  Jehovah  ruft,  am  festlich  frohen  Tage, 

“Hast  du  mich  lieb,”  und  du  sprichst,  ja, 

Er  widerhohlt  die  hohe  gottliche  Frage, 

“Hast  du  mich  leib,”  und  du  sprichst,  ja, 

Denn  fuhrt  Dein  Heiland — welche  Freunde — 

Dir  seine  Heerde  zu — “so  weide 
Mir  diese  meine  Schaafe  treu.” 

So  gehe  denn  getrost,  begliickter  Freund,  von  hier, 

Und  die  Religion  mit  Dir  getreu  verbunden, 

Sey  Deines  Wandels  Glanz,  sey  Deines  Amtes  Zier, 

Und  sie  beseelige  Dir  kiimpftig  alle  Stunden; 

(Das  groste  Gluck,  das  je  der  Mensch  erlangen  kan!) 

Sey  gliicklich,  lebe  wohl,  und  denk  an  uns  zuriicke, 

Diess  sey,  nim  noch  den  Wunch  der  Freundschaft — giitig  an 
Diess  sey  fiir  uns,  o  Freund,  das  allergroste  Gliicke ! 
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Then  shall,  tho’  far  removed,  our  friend  doubly  delight  us. 

So  follow  then,  O  friend,  the  voice  that  calls, 

Calls  thee,  like  Abraham,  to  leave  the  Fatherland, 

Calls  thee  to  feed  a  flock  that  once  in  darkness  slept 
And  sacrificed  to  idols,  which  they,  now  Christians,  hate. 

So  toward  the  glorious  hope,  Jehovah  points  thee  to, 

Go  the  bleak  sea  with  confidence  across. 

The  stormwind’s  howling  threats  are  stilled 
Soon  as  their  Lord  commands,  "here  shall  they  rest 
Those  proud  waves  of  thy  might.” 

Then  Nature  smiles — and  they  that  carry  out  his  Word, 

The  winds  in  that  same  night  driving  away  the  gloomy  clouds, 
Gladly  take  wing  their  duties  to  perform 
To  Nature's  great  Creator,  to  God,  who  on  the  storm 
In  kingly  chariot  rideth. 

Yea,  only  to  the  vile,  rash  scoffer, 

Who  of  Religion  and  its  worth  knows  naught, 

Is  this  fathomless  pathway  of  Ocean  a  terror. 

Not  to  him  whom  the  Eternal  calls  to  his  own  service, 

Him  will  he,  he  hath  promised,  cover  with  his  Tabernacle, 

And  angels  ’round  about  him  shall  encamp. 

We  see  them,  the  great  mighty  host 

On  the  sea,  friend,  the  wall  of  God  around  thee  rear 

And  by  the  same  announced  each  day 

"Conduct  this  friend  of  God  safely  to  Philadelphia.” 

Jehovah  calls,  on  that  solemn  festive  day, 

"Lovest  thou  me,”  and  thou  sayst,  Yea, 

The  sublime,  godlike  question  he  repeats, 

"Lovest  thou  me,”  and  thou  sayest,  Yea. 

Then  thy  Saviour  leads — what  happiness — 

Thee  to  his  flock — "so  feed 

For  me  these  my  sheep  faithfully” — 

So  go,  blest  friend,  with  confidence  from  here: 

And  Religion  faithfully  allied  to  thee 

Be  of  thy  path  the  light,  ornament  to  thy  office, 

And  bless  to  thee  all  future  hours; 

(The  greatest  happiness  that  ever  mortal  can  attain). 

Be  happy,  fare  thee  well,  remember  us. 

This  shall  be,  take  yet  the  wish  of  friendship  graciously; 

This  shall  be  for  us,  O  friend,  the  highest  happiness. 
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ZWIEGESANG. 

REINICK. 

lm  Fliederbusch  ein  Voglein  sass 

In  der  stillen  schonen  Maiennacht, 

Darunter  ein  Magdlein  im  hohen 
Gras, 

In  der  stillen  schonen  Maiennacht, 

Sang  Magdlein,  hielt  das  Voglein 
Ruh, 

Sang  Voglein,  hort  das  Magdlein 
zu, 

Und  weithin  klang 
Der  Zwiegesang 

Das  mondbeglantze  Thai  entlang. 

Was  sang  das  Voglein  im  Gezweig 

Durch  die  stille  schone  Maien¬ 
nacht? 

Was  sang  doch  wohl  das  Magdlein 
gleich 

Durch  die  stille  schone  Maien¬ 
nacht  ? 

Von  Friihlingssonne  vas  Voglein, 

Von  Liebeswonne  das  Magdlein. 
Wie  der  Gesang 
Zum  Herzen  klang 

Vergess’  ich  nimmer  mein  Leben- 
lang! 


REINICK’S  ZWIEGESANG. 

In  a  lilac  bush  a  birdling  sat 

On  a  quiet,  lovely  eve  of  May; 

And  below  sat  a  maid  on  grassy 
plot, 

On  a  quiet,  lovely  eve  of  May; 

When  the  maiden  sang,  the  bird 
kept  still, 

The  bird’s  song  made  the  maid’s 
tyeart  thrill; 

And  far  off  rung 
The  two-part  song, 

The  lovely  moonlit  vale  along. 

What  sang  the  birdling  on  the 
bough, 

Through  the  quiet,  lovfely  night 
of  May? 

What  sang  the  maiden  sweet  and 
low, 

Through  the  quiet,  lovely  night 
of  May? 

The  birdling  praised  the  sun  of 
spring, 

Of  love’s  delight  the  maid  would 
sing. 

How  that  sweet  song 
My  heart-strings  wrung, 

I’ll  ne’er  forget  all  my  life 
along!  — Ex. 


THE  DUET. 


TRANSLATED  BY 

In  an  elder-bush  sat  a  bird  quite 
small, 

On  a  lovely,  tranquil  night  in 
May, 

And,  beneath,  a  maid  in  grass  so 
tall, 

On  a  lovely,  tranquil  night  in 
May, 

The  bird  had  rest  when  the  maiden 
sang, 

The  maid  gave  ear  when  the  bird's 
voice  rang. 

And  far  along 
The  duo  song 

Through  the  moonlit  vale  resound¬ 
ed  long. 


T.  C.  ZIMMERMAN. 

And  what  sang  that  bird  on  yonder 
limb 

Through  that  lovely,  tranquil 
night  in  May? 

And  the  maiden’s  song,  what  did 
she  sing 

Through  that  lovely,  tranquil 
night  in  May? 

The  wee  bird  sang  of  Spring  so 
bright, 

The  maiden  sang  of  love’s  delight. 
How  that  sweet  song 
My  heart  did  throng 
I  will  ne’er  forget  my  lifetime  long. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

...  Pennsylvania-Germandom 


DOWN  THE  LEBANON  VALLEY. 


THE  Berks  and  Dauphin  Turnpike  is  a  well-traveled,  dusty  high¬ 
way.  It  stretches  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  counties  that 
give  it  a  name — Reading  and  Harrisburg — a  distance  of  fifty-four 
miles.  Midway  it  passes  through  the  enterprising  young  iron  munici¬ 
pality  of  Lebanon,  where  our  historical  chariot  has  been  resting  since 
our  last  pilgrimage.  We  propose  now  to  ride  eastward  over  this  scenic 
highway  into  Reading,  the  very  center  of  Pennsylvania-Germandom — a 
distance  of  28  miles. 

Leaving  the  description  of  Lebanon  and  its  environs  for  an  his¬ 
toric  chapter  on  Pennsylvania-German  town  centers,  we  are  ready  to  start 
on  our  journey  without  paying  our  respects  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  town  founded  by  the  German  immigrant  of  over  a  century  and  a 
half  ago — George  Steitz. 

This  highway  of  the  State  was  opened  in  1816  and  1817,  and  has  since 
been  traversed  by  a  steady  stream  of  local  comers  and  goers,  traffics-men, 
farmers,  drovers,  visitors,  church-goers,  business  men,  pleasure-seekers, 
politicians,  emigrants  to  the  South  and  West,  tramps  and  pilgrims  of 
every  description.  Over  it  Presidents  and  illustrious  statesmen,  candi¬ 
dates  of  every  political  complexion  and  for  every  imaginable  office  from 
township  clerk  to  the  gubernatorial  and  presidential  honors  rode  and 
rumbled  on  horseback  or  tally-ho.  The  sulky  and  the  stage  coach,  the 
buggy,  chaise,  and  the  Conestoga  “ship  of  the  prairie,”  the  bicycle  and 
the  tandem,  the  automobile  and  the  electric  motor  have  all  taken  their 
turn  to  test  the  excellency  of  structure  and  give  its  passengers  a  taste  of 
the  surpassing  richness  in  rural  beauty  and  agricultural  bounty  in  which 
the  noted  Lebanon  Valley  abounds. 

But  it  remains  for  our  historical  chariot,  with  its  Pegassan  steeds  of 
Fancy  and  Fact,  to  carry  us  over  this  dusty  highway  in  the  search  of  his¬ 
toric  lore  and  in  the  hope  that  our  horses’  hoofs  may  strike  many  a  Heli¬ 
con  from  which  a  Hippocrene  of  buried  historic  lore  may  issue  for  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  its  passengers. 

Striking  out  then  from  Lebanon’s  central  square  and  traveling  east¬ 
ward  over  our  chosen  route  we  are  only  fairly  out  of  the  city’s  very  his¬ 
toric,  now  busy,  manufacturing  environs,  when  we  reach  Avon,  two  miles 
on  our  way.  Surely  there  is  nothing  here  in  scenic  semblance  or  historic 
reference  to  suggest  the  naming  of  this  village  after  the  poetic  English 
stream,  upon  whose  banks  the  greatest  of  England’s  bards  had  reared 
his  home.  The  only  water  course  our  Avon  has  is  the  long  ago  dried-up 
Union  Canal  and  the  not  far  distant  springs  from  whence  both  the  Quit- 
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tapahilla  and  the  Tulpehocken  take  their  rise;  tor  we  are  here  at  the  val¬ 
ley’s  watershed  that  divides  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  basins. 

Yet  the  Union  Canal  brought  to  this  spot  characters  quite  as  famous- 
as  Shakespeare,  the  illustrious  “bard  of  Avon.”  Hither  was  attracted  in 
November,  1793,  when  this  portion  of  the  canal  was  first  projected  by 
the  State,  the  illustrious  “Father  of  his  country,”  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  accompanied  by  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astron¬ 
omer,  philosopher  and  practical  engineer,  Robert  Morris,  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  financier,  and  Tench  Francis,  the  legal  representative  of  the  Penn- 
heirs.  This  retinue  of  celebrities  traveled  hither  from  Philadelphia  on 
horseback,  over  what  is  now  the  Horse-shoe  Turnpike,  via  Elizabeth  Fur- 


VI EW  ON  THE  TULPEHOCKEN. 

nace  in  Lancaster  county,  where  they  were  entertained  for  a  night  by  the- 
progenitor  of  the  present  Coleman  family  of  Lebanon  and  Cornwall  fame. 
The  special  object  of  this  visit  was  the  inspection  of  this  piece  of  internal', 
water-way  construction,  which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  fath¬ 
ering,  and  the  special  interest  to  Washington  of  this  novel  enterprise  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  prominently  connected  with  a  similar  venture  in 
his  own  native  State.  The  published  itinerary  of  the  great  Washington 
gives  many  a  minutae  of  this  visit.  From  this  we  learn  that  his  party 
made  the  Ley  homestead  their  stopping  place  while  on  this  visit,  and 
reached  Womelsdorf  on  the  evening  of  November  13th  to  spend  the  night 
there.  Thence  via  Reading,  the  party  reached  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
the  Schuylkill  Valley. 
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The  second  tour  of  Washington  through  this  valley,  again  making  in¬ 
spection  of  the  canal  en  route,  occurred  nearly  a  year  later,  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Such  was 
the  threatening  enormity  of  this  insurrection  that  the  head  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  after  other  measures  failed,  was  constrained  to  mobilize 
a  strong  military  force,  which  was  first  rendezvoused  at  Carlisle.  The 
route  of  this  emergency  army  from  New  Jersey  and  the  eastern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  led  over  this  very  section  we  are  traversing  in  our  pil¬ 
grimage,  via  Reading  and  Harrisburg  to  Carlisle.  The  President  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  the  expedition  in  person.  Leaving  Philadelphia  on  the 
morning  of  September  30,  1794,  and  accompanied  by  his  private  secretary, 


SELTZER  HOUSE,  WOMELSDORF. 


Bartholomew  Dandridge  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  his  diary  of  October  1.  has  this  entry Reading,  Pennsylvania. 
Left  the  Trap  early,  and  breakfasting  at  Pottsgrove,  11  miles,  we  reached 
Reading  to  dinner,  19  miles  farther,  where  we  found  several  detachments 
•  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  preparing  for  their  march  to  Carlisle.”  Here 
Washington  was  the  guest  of  old  war  veterans  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  night:  lodging  at  what  is  now  the  Farmers  Bank  building,  but 
was  then  the  Federal  Inn,  on  Fifth  and  Penn  streets,  before  which  the 
assembled  militia  is  said  to  have  been  reviewed  by  the  illustrious  chief. 

Under  date  of  October  2  the  Washington  diary  has  this  entry:  “An  ac¬ 
cident  happening  to  one  of  my  horses  occasioned  my  setting  out  later 
.than  was  intended.  I  got  off  in  time,  however,  to  make  a  halt  (to  bait 
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my  horses)  at  Womelsdorf,  14  miles,  and  to  view  the  canal  from  Myers- 
town  towards  Lebanon,  and  the  locks  between  the  two  places;  which 
(four  adjoining  each  other  in  the  descent  from  the  Summit  ground  along 
the  Tulpehocken,  built  of  brick)  appeared  admirably  constructed.  Reached 
Lebanon  at  night,  28  miles.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  our  feet  shall  wander 
over  historic,  military,  scientific  and  patriotic  ground  and  footsteps  in 
this  present  pilgrimage. 

Two  other  illustrious  characters  passed  over  this  route  before  the  pike 


reed’s  OR  FIRST  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

was  constructed — who  kept  an  account  of  their  daily  pilgrimages.  The 
first  was  the  noted  John  Penn,  “the  American,”  and  the  latter,  Gen.  Peter 
Muhlenberg. 

In  April,  1788,  Mr.  Penn  started  out  from  Philadelphia  to  make  a  jour¬ 
ney  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  to  look  after  his  interests 
in  the  Penn  lands  or  manors.  Thus  after  inspecting  these  tracts  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  with  descriptions  of  the  town,  his  father 
(Richard)  had  helped  to  lay  out  forty  years  previously,  the  diary  tells 
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of  a  visit  to  Gen.  Mifflin’s  farm  on  April  9th,  in  company  with  Mr.  James 
Biddle,  of  Reading.  This  homestead  was  what  is  now  the  Berks  county 
almshouse,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  three  miles  out  of  Reading.  His 
farm  consisted  of  about  1,200  acres,  and  the  half-day  stay  and  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  house  of  this  once  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  participant 
in  the  Conway  Cabal  against  Gen.  Washington  in  Revolutionary  days, 
is  described.  Then  the  diary  continues:  “After  dinner  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  came  into  the  Carlisle  road  about  three  miles  off,  at  Sinking 
Spring.  About  sunset  I  arrived  at  Middletown  (now  Womelsdorf),  14 
miles  from  Reading,  and  put  up  at  a  tavern,  the  master  of  which  owned 
the  town  and  one  hundred  acres  in  the  neighborhood.  (Doubtless  a  son 
or  son-in-law  of  Conrad  Weiser. — Ed.)  There  is  one  spot  on  this  road 
remarkable  for  its  European  appearance,  the  lands  all  cultivated,  and  a 
very  handsome  church  upon  a  hill.  (The  allusion  is  to  Wernersville, 
Hain’s  church,  erected  1765.)  The  beauties  are  principally  those  of 
wilderness  and  romantic;  the  adjoining  hills,  being  as  yet  bare  of  leaves, 
except  where  dotted  by  groups  of  firs,  and  being  steep  and  extensive, 
these  circumstances  render  them  striking: 

Forlorn  and  wild 

The  scene  of  desolation.” 

These  hillsides  have  since  been  crested  with  the  far-famous  health  and 
recreation  resorts  that  have  given  Wernersville  a  wide  fame,  whose  sani¬ 
tariums  we  hope  to  visit  in  this  trip.  But  to  continue  the  quotation  from 
Penn’s  diary:  “April  10.  Rose  by  six  o’clock,  and  after  breakfast  set  out 
in  order  to  sleep  at  Harrisburg,  the  chief  town  of  Dauphin  county,  and 
which  was  proposed  to  be  the  seat  of  government  (Either  National  or 
State.  The  latter  was  realized  about  twenty-one  years  later).  Passed 
seme  mills  a  few  miles  from  thence  at  Tulpehocken  Creek,  which  after¬ 
wards  meets  the  road  somewhat  further  in  a  very  picturesque  spot.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  this  is  a  very  elegant  new  Lutheran  church  (Christ 
church  at  Stouchsburg,  built  four  years  previous  and  still  stand¬ 
ing. — Ed.)  After  riding  through  a  village  (now  Myerstown),  I  came  to 
Lebanon,  a  handsome  town  of  several  hundred  inhabitants.” 

General  Muhlenberg’s  journey  was  made  four  years  previously,  in  1784, 
and  in  mid-winter,  his  objective  point  being  the  “Falls  of  Ohio,”  “as  one 
of  the  superintendents  appointed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  locate  lands 
intended  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line  on  Continental 
establishment.”  So  setting  out  on  February  22d  from  his  father’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Trappe,  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  he  stopped  with  sev¬ 
eral  relatives  en  route,  and  arrived  at  his  brother-in-law’s,  Rev.  Mr. 
Shultze’s,  at  the  Tulpehocken  Lutheran  church,  just  alluded  to,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26th.  His  journal  records:  “Finding  myself  indisposed.  I  took 
some  medicine  and  continued  there  until  the  28th,  when  I  set  out  on  an 
excessively  cold  afternoon,  and  rode  to  Col.  Kucher’s,  near  Lebanon, 
and  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Schulze’s. 

“February  29th.  Lay  by  on  account  of  excessive  cold. 

“March  1st.  Set  out  from  Lebanon.  .  .  .” 

We  have  alluded  to  these  journeys  to  show  what  illustrious  travel  com- 
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panions  we  shall  have  or  pass  on  our  pilgrimage  of  today.  Ere  the  trip 
is  completed  we  shall  have  met  and  greeted  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his 
^early  Moravian  Bishops  and  Indian  missionaries,  the  noted  founders  of 
the  German  churches  in  this  section — Muhlenberg  and  colleagues, 
-Schlatter  and  his  co-workers,  Peter  Miller  and  Conrad  Beissel,  on  their 
propagandist  visits.  We  shall  meet  Presidential  candidates  and  other 
noted  political  aspirants  and  a  whole  host  of  emigrants,  like  the  march 
of  empire,  beating  their  way  westward  to  Ohio  and  the  setting  sun. 

And  now  proceeding  on  our  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  Uncle 
Sam  has  reversed  the  order  of  great  empires’  march  since  his  possession 
of  the  Philippines,  we  shall  have  to  make  shorter  stops  or  fail  to  reach 
•  our  destination  by  nightfall. 


THE  LEY  HOMESTEAD. 

Three  miles  east  of  Avon  is  located  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  the 
historic  Tulpehocken,  where  in  1769  Capt.  M.  Ley,  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
erected  his  stone  house.  Here  Washington  and  his  party  of  1793  were  en¬ 
tertained.  The  house  has  been  since  remodeled  and  is  today  the  property, 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Uhrich,  one  of  the  handsomest  rural  residences  of  this 
■entire  valley.  Two  curiously  inscribed  sandstones  are  today  found  in  its 
front  stone  elevation  which  read  as  follows: 


— 

O  Mensch  Gedenck 

Gott  Gesegne  Dieses  Haus 

Der  Letsten  Stun 

und  Alles  was  da  ged 

Eva  Magdalena  Lei-in 

ein  oder  aus 

1 7  69 

Michael  Lei  1769 

now.x  THU  LEliANOS  VALLEY. 
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Beyond  Ley’s  the  Spanglers,  Inimels,  Ramlers,  and  Basslers  built  their 
pioneer  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  lovely  and  historic  Tulpehocken. 
Their  fine  specimens  of  stone  colonial  homesteads  are  still  to  be  seen,  but 
alas!  occupied  by  others  than  descendants  of  these  very  noble  and  noted 
progenitors,  whose  ashes  have  long  since  reposed  in  the  first  God’s  acres 
of  this  community.  Myerstown,  seven  miles  from  Lebanon,  an  old 
German  town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  was  founded  by  Isaac  Meier  in 
1768.  His  house  is  still  standing  and  shown  in  cut.  In  it  were  kept  col¬ 
ored  slaves  in  the  days  of  Pennsylvania  slavery.  Mr.  Meier  named  his 
town  after  the  creek  on  whose  banks  it  was  erected,  but  his  successors 
overcame  his  modesty  and  attached  to  it  the  founder’s  name.  The  place 
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is  noted  as  the  seat  of  Albright  Collegiate  Institute,  a  school  of  the 
United  Evangelicals,  into  which  Palatinate  College  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  transformed  by  the  events  of  time.  Here  also  is  located  the 
Stine  Memorial  Home  for  retired  Reformed  ministers.  The  town  has 
sent  out  its  quota  of  good  and  substantial  men  to  help  fill  all  the  honored 
walks  of  life.  It  has  given  at  least  one  president  of  a  college  (President 
Spangler,  of  Ursinus),  and  gave  to  the  State  one  of  its  quondam  residents 
(Mr.  Shulze)  as  Governor. 

East  of  the  town  is  the  old  Breidenbach  residence  and  fort,  from  which 
eminence  may  be  had  a  most  charming  view  of  the  valley.  The 
ride  from  here  to  Womelsdorf  is  over  elevated  ground  and  affords  a 
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magnificent  view  of  the  picturesque  landscape..  We  pass  in  this  ride  the 
old  historic  shrines  of  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  known  as  the  Tul- 
pehocken  churches.  In  both  parsonages  most  illustrious  personages  of 
Slate  and  church  have  been  entertained.  In  the  former  Rev.  Henry  Mel- 
choir  Muhlenberg  was  married  to  Conrad  Weiser’s  eldest  daughter, 
which  record  is  still  found  on  the  church  record-book.  In  the  latter  such 
lights  as  Drs.  Philip  Schaff  and  John  Nevin  were  entertained.  In  both 
cemeteries  lie  buried  the  brave  German  pioneer  ancestors,  who  here 
found  a  home  in  the  time  of  Indian  ownership  and  habitation  of  these 
wilds,  who  reared  these  first  churches  of  the  valley  and  helped  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Quakers  to  make  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  foremost  in  the 
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sisterhood  of  great  States,  now*  constituting  our  nation.  The  pastors  of 
these  various  churches,  the  two  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  were  men 
of  note  and  sterling  worth.  We  allude  to  them  simply  to  mention  that 
here  patriarch  Muhlenberg’s  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Rev.  Christoph 
I  manuel  Schulze,  the  parents  of  Gov.  Schulze,  labored  nearly  forty  years, 
reared  their  family,  and  ended  their  days  and  are  buried.  The  reader 
will  turn  with  interest  to  the  lines  on  Schulze  in  “Poetic  Gems”  columns, 
at  this  juncture.  For  more  minute  dala  concerning  this  historic  spot 
about  Stouchsburg,  the  church  history,  the  home  of  Spychers,  and  the 
pastoral  comments,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  book  on  the  “Ancient  and 
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Historic  Landmarks  of  the  Lebanon  Valley"  for  sale  by  the  Lutheran 
Publication  House.  1424  Arch  street.  Philadelphia. 

We  turn  aside  a  mile  to  the  south  to  get  to  the  old  Zeller  residence  and 
Indian  fort,  located  midway  between  Sheridan  and  Newmanstown.  Here 
met  the  early  settlers  of  this  community  for  worship  and  for  decision 
upon  the  erection  of  their  first  house  of  God.  This  was  in  1727 .  four 
years  after  their  settlement  in  these  hitherto,  by  white  men.  uninhabited 
forests  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  often  visited  both  this  refuge-house 
and  the  place  of  that  ancient  shrine  then  erected,  and  one  feels  like  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  shoes  in  sacred  veneration  for  the  men  of  noblest  impulses 
Gf  t]iat  long  distant  day.  At  the  quaintly  marked  tombs,  with  ornamenta¬ 
tions  of  skull  and  cross-bones,  of  the  Weisers,  Rieths  (Reeds),  Lechners, 
Schaeffers,  Stoevers,  Leven- 
guths,  etc.,  hard  must  be  his 
heart,  who  docs  not  lift  i»is 
hat  or  drop  a  tear  in  rever¬ 
ence. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  and 
we  have  reached  Womels- 
dorf,  the  town  made  famous 
as  the  dwelling-piace  and 
last  resting  place  of  Lonrad 
Weiser.  It  is  doubtless  one 
of  Weisers  descendants  to 
whom  John  Penn  alludes  in 
his  comment,  since  fully  a 
thousand  acres  in  and  about 
the  town  was  the  property 
of  this  noted  Indian  interpre¬ 
ter,  which  descended  to  his 
heirs  at  his  death  in  1760. 

The  founder  of  the  town,  after  whom  it  is  named  was  married 
into  the  Weiser  family,  and  probably  he  it  was  who  kept  the 
hostelry  where  stepped  the  illustrious  guests  alluded  to  in  the 
introductory  pages  of  this  article.  The  history  of  the  town  has  been 
checkered — now  a  nourishing  business  center — a  veritable  rival  of  Read¬ 
ing,  then  a  poor  town,  then  given  a  wide  berth  by  the  Lebanon  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  then  tapped  by  a  trolley  line  to  Reading,  now  a 
flourishing  center  for  church  and  religious  life,  then  a  Sodom  of  iniquity 
and  the  slow  poisoning  of  carnal  pleasures  and  excesses;  now  a  noted 
summer  resort,  then  a  quiet  place  in  which  to  plant  a  Children’s  Or¬ 
phanage.  But  it  is  beautiful  for  situation  and  has  always  had  a  charm 
for  the  writer,  who  here  started  his  official  ministry  and  whither  he 
brought  his  companion  as  bride,  and  spent  four  happy  years  and  built 
foi  himself  and  family  his  Macpelah,  whither  alas!  the  grim  monster  has 
already  led  of  his  precious  household  treasures.  But  all  the  earth  is  one 
vast  graveyard.  Everywhere  is  found  sacred  dust.  Each  one  has  his 
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hallowed  mounds,  whither  he  loves  to  repair  for  meditation  and  prayer 
and  in  soliloquy  to  say: 

“O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died!” 

And  in  the  shadow  of  these  beloved  dead  and  close  by  the  grave  and 
ancient  homestead  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  sort  of  guardian  spirit  for  all 
the  interests  of  Pennsylvania-Germans,  let  us  rest  our  historic  chariot, 
and  ride  into  the  capital  of  Berks  in  our  next  pilgrimage. 
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BY  REYr.  MICHAEL  REED  MINNICH,  A.M. 

IN  presenting  the  following  historical  and  genealogical  data  of  the 
Schell  family,  the  writer  deems  it  of  sufficient  importance,  as  well  as 
interesting,  to  record  some  items  herewith;  not  because  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  their  being  in  any  way  directly  connected  with  his  ances¬ 
try,  but  that  he  has  the  intuitive  feeling  based  upon  family  tradition,  a 
striking  similarity  of  family  baptismal  names,  and  the  fact  that  no  trace 
has  yet  been  found  of  the  arrival  of  his  lineal  ancestor  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  missing  links  may  yet  be  found,,  and  the  chain  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Empire  and  the  Keystone  State  branches. 

It  is  certain  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  presenting  and  pre¬ 
serving  our  particular  ancestral  line  in  connection  with  what  we  know 
of  the  other  families  bearing  the  same  patronymic. 

Proceeding,  it  may  be  of  service  to  state,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  spelling  of  surnames.  The  names  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  men  of  history  have  been  spelled  in  several  ways.  This  is  strik¬ 
ingly  true  of  all  foreign  names  during  the  Colonial  period  in  America. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  law  required  all  foreigners,  upon  acquiring  prop¬ 
erty,  to  anglicise  their  names.  As  a  result,  many  people  would  not  rec¬ 
ognize  their  original  name  if  they  saw  it.  The  writer’s  paternal  patrony¬ 
mic  is  a  pertinent  illustration — the  original  German  was  Munch;  now 
Minnich;  and  yet  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy,  phonetically.  So  the 
original  name  Schell  or  Schelle  is  at  different  periods,  and  under  varying 
circumstances,  found  spelled  Shell,  Sholl,  Shall,  Schall,  Shelly, 
Schelly,  etc.,  according  to  the  knowledge,  ear,  idea,  or  personal  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  writer.  The  personality  of  the  individual  possessing  the 
name  passes  into  the  shade  in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
What’s  your  name?  Schell — pronounced  in  German.  Spell  it!  Ess-tsay- 
hah-ay-ell-ell  (S-c-h-e-1-1).  And  down  it  goes  on  record.  Shell,  Shall, 
or  Sholl,  according  to  the  ear  or  understanding  of  the  clerk,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  accordance  with  the  same  rule.  The  German  “e”  pronounced 
“ay,”  finding  its  equivalent  in  the  English  “a"  or  “o,”  in  accordance 
with  the  tongue  and  taste  of  the  interpreter.  We  use  in  all  instances,  the 
spelling  as  found,  whether  correctly  given  or  not. 

The  word  signifies  a  little  bell,  such  as  used  to  decorate  the  harness 
of  horses  in  ye  olden  time,  and  created  the  sweet  tinkling,  musical  sounds 
that  delighted  the  hearers  in  the  good  old  days  of  our  ancestors.  The 
first  Schell  may  have  been  a  musical  messenger  of  sweet  tidings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  family  has  been  musical,  and  has  produced  some 
musicians  of  more  than  local  celebrity. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  in  America  is  by  the  Rev.  Giles 
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Henry  Mandevilie,  of  New  York,  who,  ir.  a  centennial  address  delivered 
at  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.,  May  30,  1888,  says,  that  Hendrick,  son  of 
Gillis  Jansen  de  Mandevilie,  “married  first  Annitje,  daughter  of  Peter 
Schell,  of  Hempstead,  July  18,  1680. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  FAMILY. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Schell  settlement  occurred  August  6,  1781.  John 
Christian  Schell  with  his  wife  and  six  sons  lived  about  one  hour  north¬ 
east  of  Fort  Dayton,  in  Schellsbusch,  named  after  him. 

He  concluded  to  defy  the  storm;  trusting  in  his  own  judgment  and 
strong  arm;  he  remained  on  his  farm,  while  his  neighbors  Red  and  took 
their  property  to  the  fort  as  a  place  of  security.  Schell’s  block  house  was 
strongly  built  and  was  suitable  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  and  other 
enemies.  The  lower  story  had  no  other  opening  but  the  entrance,  which 
was  guarded  by  a  massive  door,  and  port-holes  through  which  the  be- 
seiged  could  fire  at  their  assailants.  The  veranda  of  the  upper  story 
extended  over  the  lower  part  of  the  building  and  had  port-holes  in  the 
floor  which  afforded  a  means  of  defense,  and  prevention  .against  those 
attempting  to  force  an  entrance  or  fire  the  house.  Schell  had  arms  and 
ammunition  enough  to  stand  a  seige.  At  the  time  the  enemy  arrived  he 
and  his  sons  were  in  the  field  at  work.  His  two  youngest,  twins  of  eight 
years  could  not  keep  up  with  their  father  and  elder  brothers  and  were 
caught  and  shortly  after  taken  to  Canada. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  arrived  at  the  well- 
guarded  house.  There  were  about  forty-eight  Indians  and  sixteen  tories, 
in  all  sixty-four  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Donald  McDonald,  piloted 
by  two  traitors  from  the  valley,  Enspich  and  Casselman. 

While  Schell  and  his  four  sons  were  shooting,  Mrs.  Schell  loaded  the 
guns.  Almost  every  shot  was  effective.  And  the  well-protected  could 
hold  the  enemy  at  bay.  They  made  several  attempts  to  reach  the  house 
but  were  obliged  to  retire.  Finally  McDonald  reached  the  door  and  tried 
to  force  an  entrance  but  was  shot  in  the  leg,  and  swift  as  the  wind  Schell 
unbolted  the  door  and  dragged  the  wounded  leader  into  the  house.  This 
result  not  only  saved  the  house  from  being  set  on  fire,  but  brought  the 
besieged  ammunition,  which  was  much  needed,  as  the  Schells  had  only 
a  few  rounds  left.  When  the  enemy  found  their  leader  in  the  hands  of 
their  antagonists  they  were  surprised  for  a  short  time  and  retreated  to 
the  bushes,  but  soon  came  back  and  tried  to  take  the  house  by  storm. 

It  was  toward  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  illuminated  with  its  last 
rays  the  solitary  battle  ground  in  the  woods. 

The  brave  little  band  that  defended  their  home  were  fagged  out  by  the 
unaccustomed  bloody  work,  but  were  not  discouraged  nor  afraid.  While 
the  father  and  sons  were  putting  their  guns  in  order,  resting  and  expect¬ 
ing  an  attack  every  moment,  the  mother  started  to  sing: 

“A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God,’’ 

in  which  the  men  joined.  The  inspiring  words  of  the  Protestant  Battle 
Hymn  sounded  strangely  but  solemnly  to  the  wild  foe. 
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“Though  devils  all  the  world  should  fill. 

All  watching  to  devour  us, 

We  tremble  not,  we  fear  no  ill, 

They  cannot  overpower  us.” 

The  sound  of  the  melody  had  hardly  died  away,  when  the  enemy  sud¬ 
denly  rushed  toward  the  house  and  thrust  their  guns  through  the  port¬ 
holes  at  the  beseiged,  but  the  courageous  Airs.  Schell  could  not  be  fright¬ 
ened,  and  taking  an  axe,  she  with  a  few  well  directed  blows,  bent  five  of 
the  deadly  weapons.  Thus  the  men  gained  time,  and  with  a  few  well 
aimed  shots,  drove  the  enemy  back.  Again  there  was  a  short  pause,  and 
this  time  the  brave  Schell  deceived  the  enemy  by  strategy.  As  it  grew 
dark  the  beseiged  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  as  if  reinforcements  were  coming 
from  Fort  Dayton,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  assailants  to  see 
over  the  woods,  and  being  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  they 
quickly  retreated  taking  the  two  youngest  sons  of  Schell  with  them. 

McDonald  was  brought  to  the  fort  the  next  day,  and  his  leg  amputated. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Schell  to  state  that  his  two  captured  sons 
should  receive  careful  attention  in  return  for  care  to  McDonald.  None 
of  the  beseiged  received  any  injury,  but  the  assailants  lost  eleven  killed 
and  twelve  wounded,  nine  of  whom  died  on  the  way  to  Canada,  as  the 
Schell  boys  reported  on  their  arrival  home. 

One  year  after  the  above  narrated  conflict,  as  Schell  was  at  work  in  the 
field  with  two  of  his  sons,  he  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  ambush  and  was 
wounded.  The  two  sons  defended  themselves  bravely;  one  fell  and  the 
other  was  severely  wounded,  but  they  drove  the  Indians  back.  John 
Christian  Schell  died  shortly  after  from  his  wound.  (Translated  from 
“Germans  in  New  York  during  the  1 8th  Century.”) 

At  a  council  held  at  Philadelphia  the  29th  of  September,  1709,  the 
governor  acquainted  the  board,  that  the  speaker  attended  with  several 
members  of  the  House,  brought  him  the  bill  for  naturalizing  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  which  he  desired  passed,  etc.  Among  the  number  were  Johan¬ 
nes  Scholl  and  Peter  Scholl.  These  are  also  given  by  Rupp  as  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Germantown,  1683-1710.  Prior  to  1734,  the  same 
author  states,  Hans  Schelly  paid  quit  rent  on  25  acres  in  Cresheim  town¬ 
ship,  late  part  of  Germantown.  There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  is  the  aforenamed  Johannes  Scholl.  Time  does  not  permit  nor  is 
this  the  place  to  attempt  to  follow  this  Germantown  family,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  they  are  more  likely  to  prove  upon  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  Schells  than  Scholls.  It  is  certain  the  old  records  of  the 
Lutheran  church  of  Germantown  record  frequent  marriages,  births  and 
deaths  of  this  old  family,  when  it  is  universally  spelled  Schell.  This  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  accentuated  by  what  follows. 

A  Peter  Schell  is  given  as  one  of  the  settlers  of  Lancaster  county,  1719. 

The  following  abstract  of  Schell  wills  to  be  found  in  the  Register's  of¬ 
fice,  Philadelphia,  will  prove  interesting,  and  demonstrate  how  little  de¬ 
pendence  there  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  early  spelling  of  surnames: 

106.  Michael  Shelly,  (Schelle),  1758 — L — 182.  Yeoman,  Lower  Mil- 
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ford,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  made  1756.  Jan.  14,  probated  1758,  Oct.  24.  The 
name  is  spelled  “Shelly”  in  the  body  of  the  will.  Wife  Barbara,  son 
John  (not  16  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  will  was  made).  The  estate 
is  left  in  trust  for  him.  He  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  when  16  years 
of  age.  He  had  other  children,  but  they  are  not  named  in  the  will.  John 
Joeder  (his  father-in-law)  and  John  Schell  (his  brother)  executors.  The 
name  of  the  testator  could  not  be  seen,  having  been  obscured  in  part  by 
the  seal;  but  the  name  of  the  executor — John — was  written  in  German, 
Jchan  Schell.  (From  original  papers.) 

260.  Peter  Scholl,  1773 — P — 376.  Lower  Milford,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 
Testator  was  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  means.  Wife  Anna  Maria. 
Plis  eldest  son  Philip,  and  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Sommers,  executors. 
The  will  is  long  and  should  prove  interesting  to  his  descendants.  As 
one  of  the  interesting  items,  his  son  Peter  is  bequeathed  his  Agate  Snuff 
Box.  A  nephew  Peter,  living  at  the  time  on  the  farm,  is  provided  for 
during  his  natural  life,  if  he  choose  to  remain.  (From  original  papers.) 

86.  John  Shelly  (Schelle),  1770 — H — 70.  Lower  Milford,  Bucks 
county,  Pa.,  Wife  Catharine  renounced  her  right  to  administer  in  favor  of 
her  kinsmen,  Christian  Schelle,  (this  name  was  written  plainly  and  un¬ 
questionably  “Schelle”  in  German)  and  John  Schans. 

PEDIGREE  OF  JOHN  SCHELL,  SCHELLSBURG,  PA. 

I.  Michael  Schell  was  most  probably  born  in  1675,  but  whether  in 
Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  or  in  America  has  not  been  determined.  He  died 
in  February,  1770.  He  married,  first,  Veronica,  whose  maiden  name  and 
place  of  birth  is  unknown,  but  she  died  prior  to  1767;  second,  Magdalina, 
(other  particulars  unknown).  Residence,  Upper  Hanover  township,  then 
Philadelphia,  now  Montgomery  county,  Pa.  His  will  was  made  May  27, 
1768,  and  probated  February  19,  1770.  At  the  time  of  making  the  will  he 
declares  himself  to  be  of  “advanced  age.”  He  was  possessed  of  consider¬ 
able  property,  and  provided  for  all  his  children,  as  well  as  his  wife  by  the 
second  marriage,  and  confirms  the  deed  of  gift  for  140  acres  of  land  in 
Upper  Hanover  township  to  his  youngest  son  John;  “being  the  same 
tract  of  land  which  William  Parsons,  John  Ross  and  Robert  Greenway, 
by  indenture  May  16,  1749,  granted  unto  (the  above  named)  Michael 
Schell.'  Record  Book  H.  B.  p.  230.  Upper  Hanover  township  was  a  part 
of  the  region  known  as  Goshenhoppen. 

The  time  of  his  arrival  has  not  been  definitely  determined,  but  he  is 
known  to  have  paid  quit  rents  on  150  acres  of  land  prior  to  1734,  in  Han¬ 
over  township,  where  he  lived  and  died.  It  is  possible  that  he  returned 
to  Germany  to  bring  with  him  to  America  his  son  Michael,  Jr.  And  that 
they  arrived  in  the  ship  “Nancy”  and  qualified  September  20.  1738.  We 
are  led  to  this  presumption  by  the  ages  given  in  the  Pennsylvania  Arch¬ 
ives,  2d  series,  Vol.  17,  p.  164,  in  connection  with  similar  names. 

No  issue  is  known  by  the  second  marriage.  The  issue  by  first  mar¬ 
riage:  1.  Jacob  Schell,  of  Virginia.  2.  Michael  Schell,  Jr.,  Hereford  town¬ 
ship,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  married  Catharine  Lauer.  3.  Mary  Schell,  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  Sell,  of  Upper  Saucon  township.  Northampton  county,  Pa., 
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to  whom  was  willed  “the  old  family  Bible/'  4.  John  Schell,  born  Jan.  22, 
1729.  The  will  was  written  in  English.  (No.  346  Record  Book  O. 
P-  465-) 

II.  John  Schell,  the  youngest  son  of  the  aforenamed  pair,  was  born 
Jan.  22,  1729,  presumably  in  the  Palatinate.  But  this  has  not  been  posi¬ 
tively  determined.  He  died  May  2,  1777.  The  records  of  the  New  Gosh- 
enhoppen  German  Reformed  congregation  reveal  that  he  married  Vero¬ 
nica  Maurer,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sophia  Maurer,  on  the  —  day  of 

-  1753-  The  exact  date  is  not  given  because  the  officiating  clergyman, 

Rev.  Geo.  Michael  Weiss,  neglected  to  make  the  entry  at  the  time  of  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  This  occurred  in  a  number  of  instances. 
This  Jacob  Maurer  was  a  wealthy,  influential  yeoman  of  Upper  Hanover 
township,  a  member  of  the  congregation  above  referred  to,  who  took 
especial  interest  in  the  education  of  his  children  and  made  provision  in 
his  will  that  similar  advantages  be  extended  to  his  minor  children  after 
his  death.  His  papers  give  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  pedigree.  (Two  of  his  daughters  married  Paul  Rothermel,  who 
is  believed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  celebrated  artist  of  the  same 

name).  She  was  born  —  day  of  -  1 732,  and  died  at  the  residence  of 

her  son  John,  near  Schellsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1815.  The  inscription  on  her 
tombstone  is  German.  Opposite  is  the  translation: 


Hier  ruhen  die  Gebeine  von 
Fronica  Schell,  ist  Gestorben  den 
8th  Februar  im  Jahr  (A.  D.)  1815, 
ihren  Alter  war  83  Jahren. 


Here  rests  the  body  of  Fronica 
Schell,  died  the  8th  of  February 
in  the  year  (A.  D.)  1815,  her  age 
was  83  years. 


The  fragrance  of  her  memory  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  posterity. 
The  writer  has  the  old  spinning  wheel  with  which  she  whiled  away  the 
passing  hours  of  her  declining  years.  Her  remains  repose  in  the  old 
cemetery  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  old  church  on 
Chestnut  Ridge,  above  Schellsburg,  Pa.  Her  husband,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  died  intestate  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  yet  he  was  a  man 
of  local  prominence,  a  representative  merchant,  a  member  of  the  New 
Goshenhoppen  Reformed  congregation  (for  which  he  acted  as  trustee 
with  Wendell  Wieandt  in  the  purchase  of  50  acres  and  26  perches  of 
land,  as  an  addition  to  the  original  six  acres  donated  by  John  Henry 
Sproegel,  in  1749,  to  be  used  for  church  and  burial  purposes),  and  died 
possessed  of  quite  a  large  estate  for  that  time.  The  inventory  filed  May 
10th,  1782,  values  the  real  estate  at  £1261.16.0,  and  the  personal  estate 
at  £1404.19.1.  The  administrators  were  his  son  John  Schell  and  Jacob 
Leidy,  husband  of  his  daughter  Veronica.  George  Peter  Hillegas,  the 
father  of  John  Schell’s  wife,  was  on  the  bond.  Among  the  papers  of  the 
•estate  was  found  a  comparatively  small  scrap  containing  the  following: 
4  Relating  to  the  deceased  John  Schell’s  estate  (who  died  May  2,  1 777), 
it  is  observed:  that  the  following  persons,  who  were  also  debtors  to  the 
•said  John  Shell,  did  after  his  death,  by  threatenings,  in  a  manner  force 
the  said  deceased’s  widow  and  children  to  take  and  receive  of  them  their 
payments  in  Continental  currency,  which  was  nearly  all  lost,  viz:  Ulrich 
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Graber,  on  November  27,  1778,  £30.0.0;  Andrew  Graber,  on  January  29, 
1779,  £88.0.0;  Abraham  Sell,  on  April  25,  1779,  £71.2.0;  Thomas  Fester, 
on  September  12,  1779,  £53.0.0.;  making  a  total  £242. 2. o.”  Final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  was  made  in  1791. 

We  learn  from  several  sources  that  they  had  the  following  issue:  1. 
John  Schell,  born  Nov.  30,  1754,  died  March  30,  1825;  married  Elizabeth 
Hillegas,  born  Oct.  17,  1763,  died  July  10,  1842.  2.  Jacob  Schell,  born  13th 

day  of  April,  1759,  died  —  day  of  - .  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 

the  following  extract  from  the  Orphan’s  Court  Docket,  (No.  13,  p.  121) 
refers  to  this  subject:  “Jacob  Schell,  late  a  musician  of  Col.  Proctor’s 
regiment  of  artillery,  aged  about  24  years;  that  he  was  discharged  from 
his  said  regiment  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  on  account  of  a  wound  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.”  3.  Abraham  Schell.  4.  Anna 
Maria  Schell,  married  Feb.  20,  1776,  John  Mack.  5.  Veronica  Schell, 
born  June  — ,  1755,  married  April  6,  1779,  Jacob  Leidy,  b.  Jan.  22,  1759. 

6.  Catharine  Schell,  married  - ,  Michael  Hoffman.  7.  Susannah  Schell, 

married  April  15,  1786,  Peter  Hollbush. 

It  is  important,  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  interesting  to  give  in  this 
immediate  connection  a  brief  abstract  of  the  original  deed  of  John  Schell 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  to  Jacob  Schell  for  106  acres  of  land  in  Upper 
Hanover  township,  bearing  date  Oct.  12,  1784.  “Whereas  Michael  Schell 
and  Fronica  his  wife  by  their  join  indenture  of  release  bearing  date  the 
20th  day  of  August  A.  D.  1751,  for  the  consideration  therein  mentioned, 
on  record  at  Philadelphia  in  Book  H,  Vol.  13,  p.  230,  etc.,  did  grant  re¬ 
lease  and  confirm  147  acres  of  land  unto  his  son  John  Schell  (father  of 
the  above  mentioned  John  Schell)  his  heirs  and  assigns, ****and  whereas 
William  Parsons,  John  Ross,  Robert  Greenaway  by  their  joint  indenture 
of  release  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  Nov.  A.  D.  1751,  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  therein  mentioned,  on  record  at  Philadelphia  in  Book  H,  Vol. 
13,  p.  223,  etc.,  did  grant  release  and  confirm  53  acres  and  123  perches  of 
land  unto  the  said  John  Schell,  etc.,  etc.” 

III.  John  Schell,  (the  eldest  son  of  the  aforenamed  John  Schell  and 
his  wife  Veronica  Maurer),  was  born  in  the  old  homestead,  part  of  which 
is  still  standing  near  the  present  borough  of  East  Greenville,  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Pa.,  in  the  upper  part  of  what  is  now  known  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  having  given  birth  to  so  many  persons  who  afterwards  became 
eminent,  the  Perkiomen  Region.  He  was  a  merchant  and  at  an  early  age 
became  possessed  of  considerable  means,  which  was  augmented  by  what 
he  received  through  his  wife.  Both  were  members  of  the  Reformed  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  of  representative  German  families. 
Like  his  ancestors,  possessed  of  a  desire  to  become  a  large  land  owner 
and  surround  himself  with  his  immediate  family  and  friends,  he  was 
doubtless  led  to  take  a  prospecting  tour  through  'the  frontier,  including 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  as  early  as  1797,  1798  or 
1799.  There  is  a  well  defined  tradition  coming  down  through  his  son 

Henry  (born  -  1797),  “that  he  with  his  family  left  Montgomery 

county  (May,  1800)  for  the  West,  their  destination  being  Kentucky.  On 
reaching  Pittsburg  they  found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  down  the  Ohio 
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river  in  a  flat  boat  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  so  they 
turned  back,  and  having  been  favorably  impressed  with  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  where  Schellsburg  is  now  situated,  settled  there,  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  land  which  were  afterwards  divided  into  farms  and  given 
to  each  of  his  sons.  This  vicinity  was  known  at  the  time  of  his  settle¬ 
ment  as  Shawnese  Cabin  Creek,  Bedford  county,  Pa.  Here  he  purchased 
some  1,500  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  about  10,000  pounds.  A  little  later 
on,  one  of  his  wife’s  brothers,  John  Peter  Hillegas,  and  several  of  her 
sisters  with  their  husbands  (Abraham  Levy,  John  Maurer  and  George 
Ewault)  followed  and  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  1807  he  gave 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  congregations  some  six  acres  of  ground  for 
church  and  school  purposes.  In  1808  he  located  and  laid  out  the  village 
of  Schellsburg.  Also  in  1814  he  gave  two  lots  in  the  town  for  church  and 
school  purposes.  The  citizens  were  given  the  privilege  to  use  a  spring 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  As  indicated  he  was  a  wealthy,  public-spirit¬ 
ed  gentleman,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  building  the  Bedford  and  Stoystown  pike,  of 
which  his  daughter  Elizabeth’s  husband,  Michael  Reed  was  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  and  of  which  he  (John  Schell)  was  the  president.  There  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  family,  sketches,  drafts  and  letters  pertaining  to 
the  building  of  a  canal  across  the  Alleghenies,  prepared  by  Michael 
Reed  and  addressed  to  John  Schell,  showing  the  feasibility  of  such  an  en¬ 
terprise.  Prior  to  his  death  he  conveyed  to  each  of  his  sons  a  farm,  and 
gave  to  his  daughters  an  equivalent  in  money  and  lands.  His  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barbara  Hillegas,  (the  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death,  with  that  of 
her  husband  are  given  above),  was  the  daughter  of  George  Peter  Hille¬ 
gas,  (1735-1810),  grand-daughter  of  John  Frederick  Hillegas,  (1685-1765), 
and  first  cousin,  once  removed,  of  Michael  Hillegas.  (1728-9-1804),  first 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

They  had  issue:  1.  John,  born  Oct.  30,  1782,  died  - ;  married  Miss 

Michaels.  2.  Peter,  b.  Aug.  1,  1784,  d.  Oct.  28,  1862;  married  Eleanor 

Statler.  3.  Abraham,  b.  Feb.  23,  1787,  d.  - ,  married,  first  - ,  second, 

-  Calvin.  4.  Jacob,  b.  May  28,  1789,  d.  Oct.  10,  1834;  married  Maria 

Dannaker.  5.  George  Michael,  b.  Nov.  20,  1791,  died  in  youth.  6.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  Jan.  4,  1794,  d.  April  20,  1854;  married  Michael  Reed,  b.  Sept.  18, 
1788.  d.  April  16,  1872.  7.  Henry  Schell,  b.  Mar.  22,  1797,  d.  -7 — ;  married 
Louisa  Koontz,  Somerset,  Pa.  8.  Joseph  Schell,  b.  Sept.  4.  1799,  d.  July 
28.  1863;  married  Sarah  Hazard  Perry.  9.  Catharine,  b.  Nov.  24.  1801, 
died  in  childhood.  10.  Maria,  b.  Mar.  30,  1804,  escaped  from  her  home 
in  Johnstown,  over  the  debris,  during  the  flood,  to  die  a  natural  death  at 
a  good  old  age  a  few  years  later.  11.  Eve,  b.  Apr.  4,  1807,  d.  - ,  Mans¬ 

field,  Ohio;  married  Benjamin  Blymyer,  May  29,  1827. 
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WORKING  UP  FAMILY  RECORDS. 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  G.  GROFF. 

Like  many  another  son  of  German  parents,  I  was  anxious  to  know 
something  of  my  ancestors.  Father  and  mother,  both  left  orphans  at  an 
early  age,  could  tell  me  but  little.  This  is  written  to  show  how  such 
records  were  secured  in  my  own  case,  and  as  an  encouragement  for  others 
to  go  to  work  in  the  same  line,  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  information  obtained  from  father  and  mother  did  not  in  any  case 
go  farther  back  than  to  their  grandparents.  It  was  my  aim  to  trace  each 
family,  in  all  its  ramifications  back  to  the  original  location  in  Europe.  A 
great-aunt  of  mother’s  was  asked  for  the  maiden  name  of  her  grand¬ 
mother,  replied  that  she  had  never  heard  the  name  mentioned.  It  seemed 
that  I  could  never  discover  who  this  ancestor  was,  but  in  Philadelphia, 
an  old  woman,  hinety-six  years  of  age,  no  relation  at  all,  bedridden  and 
childish  v/as  found,  to  whom,  when  the  question  was  put,  “Who  was 
Jacob  Hauseman’s  wife?”  replied  instantly,  “A  Kemp  from  Kutztown.” 
A  letter  was  next  addressed  to  every  Kemp  in  Reading  city,  asking  for 
information  of  an  Elizabeth  Kemp,  who  had  married  a  Jacob  Hauseman, 
(date  given).  In  about  a  year,  communication  was  had  with  Nathan 
Kemp,  of  Kutztown,  who  has  all  the  family  records,  and  who  owns  the 
land  on  which  the  family  originally  settled. 

Another  ancestor  was  a  Hiibner;  absolutely  no  information  could  be 
discovered  concerning  her  except  the  dates  from  her  tombstone  of  her 
own  birth,  death  and  marriage.  After  several  years  search,  her  name  was 
found  in  “The  Genealogies  of  the  Swenkfelders.”  a  copy  of  which  was 
found  in  the  library  of  a  descendant,  who  declared  “none  of  our  people 
ever  belonged  to  the  Swenkfelders.”  Here  her  record  existed  in  detail. 

A  great-grandmother  was  a  Reiff.  For  a  long  time  her  ancestry  could 
not  be  traced  at  all.  On  a  visit  to  Montgomery  county,  in  a  manner  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  two  persons  were  found,  each  of  whom  had  a  very  c.om- 
plete  account  of  this  family. 

One  ancestor  was  a  DeHaven.  Letters  by  the  score  were  written  to 
DeHavens  in  the  hope  that  some  one  could  give  light  on  this  family. 
After  nearly  fifteen  years  a  person  was  found  who  had  a  complete  family 
record,  and  the  record  in  this  line  is  (on  wife’s  side)  greatly  enlarged  in 
last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

No  account  at  all  could  be  discovered  concerning  the  X  family;  only 
one  person  of  that  name  was  known  to  our  people.  Father  being  con¬ 
sulted  always  said,  “No  information  could  be  expected  from  that  source.” 
When  pressed  for  a  reason  he  finally  answered:  “Because  Y  is  illegiti¬ 
mate.”  But  in  desperation  finally  Y  was  written  to,  and  like  it  had  so 
often  before  occurred,  a  full  and  complete  record  of  the  X  family  was 
obtained. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  from  sources  the  most  unexpected,  the  records  have 
been  obtained,  until  the  roots  of  the  family  have  quite  fully  been  explored. 
While  there  is  still  work  to  be  done,  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
that  it  is  felt  that  all  the  records  can  be  completed. 
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Up  in  Glen  City,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  resides  an  old  veteran  of  full- 
blooded  Pennsylvania-German  stock,  Philip  Rabuck  by  name,  whose 
kind  neighbors  recently  celebrated  his  birthday  anniversary  by  erecting  a 
flag-pole  and  floating  to  the  breezes  from  its  top  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  honor  of  his  participation  in  the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  the  late  Confederacy.  He  was  born  in  Schuylkill  county  and 
went  to  the  front  with  the  Dauphin  county  “boys  in  blue”  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Rebellion  served  in  the  7th  Penn’a  Cavalry,  which  with  the 
4th  Michigan  Cavalry  and  the  4th  regiment  U.  S.  Regulars  had  the  honor 
of  bringing  that  notorious  rebel  officer  to  bay.  There  follows  his  account 
of  the  illustrious  event,  in  reply  to  a  request  by  this  journal.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  one  of  those  Pennsylvania-Germans  who  was  in  rear 
of  his  enemies,  instead  of  “an  endmy  in  the  rear.”  We  quote  from  his 
letter: 

“Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  May  the  9th,  1865,  by  the  4th  Michigan 
Cavalry.  The  7th  Pa.  Cav.,  4th  Michigan  Cav.  and  4th  U.  S.  Regulars 
were  in  this  brigade,  and  the  day  he  was  captured  the  4th  Michigan  had 
the  advance.  Had  Davis  gained  another  day’s  advance  the  7th  Pa.  Cav. 
would  have  captured  him.  However  the  honor  belongs  to  the  7th  Pa. 
Cav.  as  well  as  to  the  4th  Michigan  Cav.  He  was  captured  about  70  miles 
south  of  Macon,  Georgia,  and  2  miles  outside  of  Irwinsville,  Ga.  We 
called  it  the  ‘Jeff.  Davis  Raid.’  We  marched  night  and  day  those  72  miles 
from  Macon.  Our  horses  were  all  broken  down  by  our  previous  hard 
march;  we  had  covered  over  500  miles  in  30  days  on  that  raid.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  of  all  calibres  and  6,300  prisoners  were 
captured  and  we  destroyed  cotton  and  public  property  to  the  value  of 
hundreds  of  millions  dollars.  With  this  forced  march  and  hard 
fighting  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  I  have  never  seen  a  happier  lot  of 
soldiers  than  those  seen  on  that  day.  I  was  but  a  boy  of  seventeen  years 
then.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end.” 


Another  Pennsylvania-German’s  memory  is  to  be  honored  by  a  unique 
monument.  “A  number  of  prominent  coal  men  of  Pennsylvania  have 
decided  to  erect  a  monument  of  coal  to  Philip  Ginter,  the  discoverer  of 
coal,  at  Summit  Hill,  near  Mauch  Chunk.  One  hundred  and  nine  years 
ago  Ginter  lived  in  a  rough  cabin  in  the  forests  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
Mountain.  While  in  quest  of  game  for  his  family,  his  foot  struck  a  black 
stone.  By  the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Summit  Hill,  he  built  a  fire 
of  wood  and  threw  pieces  of  the  supposed  stone  about  it,  so  that  the  embers 
might  last  longer  while  he  was  roasting  a  fowl.  He  was  surprised  after  a 
little  while  to  see  the  stones  glow  and  retain  their  heat  for  a  long  time. 
He  carried  a  lot  of  the  coal  home,  and  burned  it  there.  The  few  neigh¬ 
bors  soon  learned  of  the  discovery,  but  there  was  no  mining  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  Carbon  county  until  after  the  War  of  1812  had  begun. 
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Here  Lies.  This  is  a  queer  title  for  a  book.  Yet  under  it  Mr.  W.  H. 

Howe  has  collected  nearly  200  pages  of  ancient  and  modern 
epitaphs.  Many  are  historical,  if  queer,  being  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  of  earth’s  sepultured  great  men  and  women.  Most 
are  inserted  because  so  humorous.  We  have  ourselves  published  a  few 
pages  of  quaint  epitaphs  in  a  former  issue — but  here  is  a  volume  of  verse 
and  prose  that  is  ludicrous  if  not  sacrilegious  where  it  is  not  curious, 
because  associated  with  seme  great  name  from  King  Alfred  down  to  the 
last  dignitary  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  includes  noted  poets, 
and  generals,  and  artists,  and  architects,  and  famous  men  generally. 
These  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  show  the  low  and  boorish  moral 
standard  of  England,  whence  the  most  are  taken.  The  following  are  speci¬ 
mens:  An  author  has  simply  this,  “Finis”;  on  a  painter’s  tomb  stands 
this  line:  “Here  lies  a  finished  artist”;  on  a  photographer’s  this  pun: 
“Taken  from  life.”  On  an  editor’s,  this  rhyme: 

“Here  lies  an  Editor! 

Snooks  if  you  will; 

In  mercy,  kind  Providence, 

Let  him  lie  still! 

He  lied  for  his  living;  so 
He  lived  while  he  lied; 

When  he  could  not  lie  longer 
He  lied  down  and  died.” 

Perhaps  the  most  humorous  specimen  in  the  entire  book  is  taken  from 
the  head-board  of  a  California  pioneer.  Taking  the  orthography  into 
consideration,  it  is  a  blending  of  the  serio-comic  with  the  would-be 
sublime : 

“In  memory  ov 
John  Smith,  who  met 
Wierlent  death  neer  this  spot 
18  hundred  and  40  too.  He  was  shot 
by  his  own  pistill; 

It  was  not  one  of  the  new  kind,  ' 
but  a  old  fashioned 
brass  barrel,  and  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.” 

We  have  long  known  that  a  sui  generis  volume  of  quaintest  literature 
lay  engraven  on  tombstones,  and  Mr.  Howe  has  generously  transcribed 
it  for  us.  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  New  York  City.  Small  8vo.  Pp. 
19 7-  75  cents. 
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Landmark  History 
of  New  York. 


A  beautiful  and  instructive  book  is  Albert  Ulmann’s 
new  and  copiously  illustrated  history  of  the  American 
metropolis.  In  the  form  of  a  personal  historical  pil¬ 
grimage.  led  by  a  well-versed  city  teacher,  his  class  of  interested  young 
students  are  taken  over  this  once  Dutch,  then  English,  now  American 
city  at  the  gateway  of  the  sea.  and  by  means  of  a  spirited  dialogue  the 
story  of  the  growth,  development  and  the  site  of  old  historic  landmarks 
are  ably  pointed  out.  The  style  is  most  charming,  the  subject,  of  course, 
is  interesting,  and  the  make-up  and  many  illustrations  of  the  book  are 
first-class.  It  is  a  seasonable  work  and  its  reading  will  do  more  to  give  us 
the  local  history  of  the  city  and  our  colonial  times  than  long  study  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  ordinary  way  at  school.  We  commend  it  especially  to  young 
readers  who  would  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  New  York  and  cannot  afford  the 
trip.  It  has  two  valuable  tables  appended  on  the  origin  of  street  names, 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  city’s  history.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Octavo, 
pp.  285,  $1.50. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

“The  Saturday  Evening  Post”  is  running  an  exceptionally  strong  serial 
story  by  Merwin-Webster,  joint  authors  of  “The  Short  Line  War,”  en¬ 
titled  “Calumet  K.“  It  is  a  descriptive  romance  of  the  wheat  corner  of 
the  great  west,  and  is  written  in  a  glowing  style.  The  authors  gained 
their  information  by  personal  experience  in  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
huge  grain  elevators  of  the  west,  making  the  story  realistic  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  a  triumph  for  fiction  of  the  joint  authorship  kind  and  does 
credit  to  even  the  high  class  of  fiction  which  is  “The  Post's”  standard. 

In  honor  of  the  75. h  birthday  of  “The  Youth's  Companion”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  issued  a  handsome  “75th  Birthday  Souvenir.”  It  contains  a 
series  of  striking  maps  and  suggestive  facts,  showing  the  vast  growth  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  nation’s  foremost  family  weekly  since  the  day  in 
April,  1827.  which  saw  the  first  number  of  “The  Companion”  come  from 
the  press. 

Among  the  magazines,  young  in  years,  which  are  fast  forging  their 
way  before -the  eyes  of  the  reading  public,  “The  World’s  Work.”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  especially  noticeable.  Of 
course  the  remarkable  success  of  this  monthly  is  due  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  which  characterizes  all  its  features,  and  it  were  wild  to  guess  where 
its  growth  will  stop  if  this  standard  is  maintained. 

When  we  see  a  move  in  the  right  direction  in  any  line,  we  like  to 
commend  it.  We  think  we  see  such  a  move  in  the  recent  policy  of  “The 
Philadelphia  Times,”  since  it  is  under  its  new  management.  All  sensation¬ 
alism  and  “yellow”  features  and  news  items  have  been  discarded  and  the 
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publishers  claim  to  print  “all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print.’’  When  the 
public  makes  up  its  mind  to  support  newspapers  of  this  clean,  decent 
stripe,  the  days  of  the  yellow  journal  will  be  numbered.  Go  ahead  and 
may  success  attend  your  efforts. 

Among  the  many  contributors  to  the  new  feature  of  the  Philadelphia 
“Saturday  Recorder” — “Public.  Men  on  Public  Qestions” — may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General; 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  C.  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  James  H.  Eckels, 
Ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Gen  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
U.  S.  A.;  Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel,  Ex-Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Hon. 
W.  R.  Merriam,  Director  of  the  Census;  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  President 
cf  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree,  Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Michigan;  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  Editor  of  the  Forum;  Hon.  W.  W. 
Wiltbank,  Associate  Judge  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2,  Philadelphia;  and 
many  others.  The  “Saturday  Record”  is  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  at 
50  cents  a  year. 

Albert  Cook  Myers,  B.L.,  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  announces  for  early  publication,  an  interesting  historical  work 
*  on  the  “Immigration  of  Irish  Quakers  into  Pennsylvania,  with  their 
Early  History  in  Ireland.”  In  this  work  is  presented  a  feature  of  the 
early  immigration  into  Pennsylvania,  hitherto  overlooked  by  historians 
of  the  State.  It  will  be  an  8vo  of  some  200  pages,  fully  illustrated  and 
limited  to  an  edition  of  300  copies,  and  will  be  sold  by  subscription  at 
$2.50,  or  $2.70  by  mail.  For  copies,  address  the  author  at  Swarthmore 

College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

• 

Frederick  W.  Unger,  whose  late  book  on  the  South  African  War, 
“With  ‘Bobs’  and  Kruger,”  is  meeting  with  such  success,  is  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German.  He  was  raised  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  being  at  one 
time  a  reporter  on  a  Philadelphia  afternoon  newspaper,  leaving  that  po¬ 
sition  for  a  trip  to  Klondike  in  1897,  and  later  making  his  way  to  the  seat 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  where  he  worked  for  a  London  daily. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Theo.  B.  Klein,  of  Harrisburg,  has  recently  sent  us 
his  pamphlet  on  “Old  Canals  of  Pennsylvania.”  It  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  our  State’s  Internal  Improvements,  and  is 
especially  interesting  because  copiously  illustrated  with  many  full-pa^e 
half-tones,  showing  sketches  of  our  now  abandoned  or  fast  abandoning 
State  waterways.  Thanks!  Do  it  again!  Printed  by  State  Printer  at 
Harrisburg. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  neat  and  interesting  pamphlet  on  “The  Hugue¬ 
not  Element  in  Pennsylvania,”  being  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America,  by  James  B.  Laux,  New  York  City. 

We  commend  our  artists,  Messrs.  Gatchel  &  Manning,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  excellent  art  work  in  two  and  three-color  prints,  fine  specimens 
of  which  we  have  recently  received. 


The  Lebanon  Valley  from  the  Top  of  South  Mountain 
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Family  Reunions. — During-  the  past  summer  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Pennsylvania-German  families  have  held  reunions. 
We  have  ourselves  been  invited  to  about  half  a  dozen. 
We  welcome  any  data  of  a  genealogical  character  for  the  columns 
of  this  magazine,  provided  it  is  in  concise,  systematic  and  inter¬ 
esting  form ;  while  brief  family  sketches,  that  give  the  data  of 
American  family-trees  of  our  stock,  in  complete,  outline  form,  are 
cordially  invited. 

Index. — We  include  an  index  to  cover  the  two  volumes  of  this 
magazine  now  completed.  The  most  convenient  way  of  binding 
is  to  include  two  volumes  of  the  magazine  in  one  bound  book. 
The  indexing  will  be  so  arranged,  and  likewise  the  paging,  hence- 
fc  rth.  Sorry  this  consecutive  paging  was  not  done  in  first  volume. 

First  Copies  Wanted. — We  are  constantly  asked  for  copies 
which  have  become  completely  exhausted.  These  are  Nos.  i  and 
2  of  Vol.  I.  We  will  be  glad  to  credit  anyone  with  one  or  two 
quarters  in  advance  on  his  subscription,  who  will  be  kind  enough 
L>  send  us  in  one  or  two  copies  of  the  above-named  numbers. 
Such  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  care  to  preserve  or  bind  the 
numbers,  will  not  miss  their  return,  and  hence  this  urgent  request 
is  made.  Specimen  copies  sent  out  may  perhaps  be  rescued  thus 
and  go  where  they  are  much  in  demand. 

Two  Years  Old. — With  this  number  closes  the  second  volume 
of  this  magazine.  It  has  steadily  gained  in  wider  acquaintance¬ 
ship  and  increasing  popularity.  To  many  of  its  readers  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  long-looked-for  joy.  Some  carry  the  new  issues 
about  in  their  hands,  like  the  latest-born  babe,  and  in  tenderest 
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love  show  it  to  their  neighbors.  Not  a  few  have  thus  become 
interested.  And  to  several  of  our  readers  it  is  due  to  say  that 
they  have  been  the  gladdest  advertisers  of  it.  It  has  occurred  to 
the  editor  that  by  means  of  a  gentle  hint,  the  good  old  neighborly 
spirit  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  stock  might  possibly  be 
aroused,  and  the  effort  be  made  by  each  one  to  send  in  a  new 
name  when  he  renews  his  own  subscription  for  the  coming  year. 
Some  have  done  this  before.  A  few  pay  for  one  or  more  of  their 
friends;  and  where  could  you  find  a  more  suitable  and  better- 
appreciated  Christmas  gift  for  your  old  friend  of  other  days,  when 
both  of  you  talked  in  the  musical  dialect  of  our  happy  ancestry, 
than  to  send  him  this  journal,  which  would  for  a  year  help  review¬ 
ing  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne f  The  editor  leaves  the  gentle  hint 
with  the  reader,  whom  he  regards  too  clever  to  belabor  with  fur¬ 
ther  logic. 

About  Remittances. — This  journal  is  a  lively  youngster  at 
two.  It  has  learned  to  speak — for  itself.  Its  life  was  despaired 
of  by  two  of  its  friends,  who  on  its  first  appearance  thought  it 
might  die  a  premature  death,  and  hence  did  not  venture  to  pay 
for  a  year's  subscription  in  advance.  They  preferred  to  pay  for 
it  piecemeal.  It  did  not  greatly  matter  to  the  publisher,  and  so 
he  left  it  pass.  Now  the  magazine  is  two  years  old,  full  fledged, 
chuck  full  of  life  and  good  deeds.  The  account  of  both  these 
Thomases  shows  them  in  arrears.  The  journal  is  sorry  for  these 
doubters,  because  doubt  is  expensive.  It  costs  a  quarter  a  year 
to  doubt  the  pledges  of  this  magazine.  It  pays  its  bills  as  it  goes, 
and  is  willing  to  do  its  work  cheap,  for  those  who  trust  it.  A 
few  others  have  simply  neglected  to  heed  its  warning  of  charging 
$1.25  if  not  paid  in  advance — which  means  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year.  Of  course,  the  additional  quarter  is  always  gladly 
paid — but  we  are  sorry,  all  the  same.  We  only  ask  $1.00  a  year, 
but  we  must  have  it  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year ,  or  be 
obliged  to  add  the  additional  charge.  Hence  we  have  affixed  a 
renewal  blank  as  a  kindly  convenience,  which  the  subscriber  will 
please  detach,  fill  out,  and  accompany  with  the  cash  any  time 
between  now  and  the  expiration  of  this  season  of  grace — April 
1st,  1902.  But  we  would  like  to  start  the  new  year  with  hundreds 
of  new  names,  and  so  we  would  deem  it  a  favor  to  have  blanks 
sent  in  before  the  close  of  this  year. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


MICHAEL  HILLEGAS. 

HY  REV.  MICHAEL  REED  MINNICH,  A.M. 

THERE  is  no  one  more  worthy 
or  deserving  of  commemor¬ 
ation,  and  possibly  none,  historic¬ 
ally,  more  overlooked  or  neglected, 
than  the  subject  of  this  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch. 

Michael  Hillegas  was  born  of 
German  parents :  Michael  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Hillegas,  who  immigrated  to 
this  country  early  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
birth  occurred  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  April  22,  1728-9. 

He  was  reared  within  the  refined 
and  Christian  influence  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  home.  His  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  were  the  best  his  native 
city  afforded,  and  outside  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  parochial  schools  and  the  academies  of  the 
time,  was  more  practical  than  scholastic. 

At  his  father's  hospitable  home,  he  doubtless  enjoyed  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day.  His  father,  Michael 
Hillegas,  Sr.,  a  brother  of  George  Peter,  Sr.,  and  John  Fred¬ 
erick,  was  a  wealthy  and  prominent  merchant.  Plis  home  was 
the  resort  of  the  pious  and  learned  missionaries  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  faith.  If  there  is  any  force  in  inductive  reason¬ 
ing,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  patriarch  Muhlenberg,  the  pious 
Schlatter,  and  the  learned  W  eiss,  received  the  cordial  hospitality, 
as  well  as  the  substantial  aid  and  wise  counsel  of  the  host.  He 
was  the  friend,  the  adviser  and  the  protector  or  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  son  should  be  popular 
among  the  extensive  circle  of  patrons,  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  father. 

In  the  counting-room  he  early  learned  the  principles  and  busi- 
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ness  methods  that  were  the  basis  of  his  successful  career.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  became  the  business  successor  of 
his  father,  and  one  of  the  administrators  of  his  estate;  the  value 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  they  were  required 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  £40,000.  The  real  estate  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  lots  and  tracts  of  lands,  several  on  Front  street  and 
the  Delaware  river  bank;  ten  on  Second  street,  mostly  improved, 
and  the  balance  were  large  lots  or  tracts  in  the  then  suburbs  and 
county  of  Philadelphia  (“Some  Data  of  the  Hillegas  Family.” 
The  American  Hist.  Reg.,  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p.  23!?). 

The  Orphans7  Court,  July  25,  1750,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
surviving  children,  Michael,  Susanna  and  Mary,  (the  widow  “in 
consideration  of  an  annuity  during  her  life  voluntarily  released  all 
her  right,  title  and  interest  to  both  real  and  personal  estate  of  her 
said  husband”)  appointed  a  jury  to  value  and  make  partition  of 
the  estate.  Two  parts  were  assigned  to  Michael,  and  one  each  to 
the  daughters  (O.  C.  Docket  3,  p.  117).  The  return  covers  fifteen 
pages  of  the  Docket,  not  including  a  very  interesting  and  neatly- 
executed  map  of  the  lots  and  land  assigned  to  the  different  heirs. 
It  may  be  said  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  successful  business 
career  as  a  merchant  and  sugar  refiner.  Later  in  life  he  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  “Lehigh  Coal  Mining  Company.77 

Although  pressed  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  per¬ 
sonal,  political  and  official  duties,  he  still  found  time  for  social 
.and  domestic  pleasures.  His  courteous  manner  and  genial  dis¬ 
position  were  marked  by  his  associates  and  made  him  hosts  of 
friends.  He  was  the  ideal  of  his  kinsmen.  r 

His  devotion  to  music  was  only  surpassed  by  his  skill,  and  like 
the  great  liberator  of  modern  thought,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  he 
often  found  relief  from  care  in  his  flute  and  violin.  John  Adams 
wrote  in  his  diary,  November  28,  1775  :  “Hillegas  is  one  of  our 

Continental  treasurers  ;  is  a  great  musi¬ 
cian,  talks  perpetually  of  the  forte  and 
piano,  of  Handel,  and  songs  and  tunes.” 
He  was  the  author  of  “An  Easy  Method 
for  the  Flute. “  His  musical  talent  was 
inherited.  On  a  broad  fesse  extending 
horizontally  across  the  Hillegas  coat-of- 
arms  are  four  musical  staves,  indicating 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  at  some  re- 
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mote  period  received  from  his  government  a  musical  title. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Fishing  Company  of  Fort  St.  Davids, 
in  1763;  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1768. 

He  was  a  baptized  member  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  but 
some  time  after  his  marriage  became  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  served  as  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church 
congregation  during  1772  and  1773. 

Possessed  of  ample  means,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
country  stamps  him  as  a  pure  patriot.  He  early  took  an  active 
interest  in  political  affairs.  In  1762,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  select  the  site  and  erect  a  fort  (Mifflin)  for  the 
protection  of  Philadelphia.  From  1765  to  1775  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1771  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Delaware.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Observation  of  Philadelphia.  In  1775  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylavnia  Committee  of  Safety;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  Treasurer  of  the  United  Colonies,  serving  continuously 
in  this  capacity  until  the  Treasury  Department  was  established 
by  Act  of  Congress,  September  2,  1789  (1  Stat.,  p.  65).  The 
first  incumbent  under  this  act  was  Samuel  Meredith,  whose  com¬ 
mission  hears  the  date  of  September  11,  1789  (See  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Register).  And  on  September  29th,  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  appointed  by  Washington,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  first  critical  period  in  the  life  of  this  Government  was  the 
struggle  for  independent  existence.  The  second  was  the  en¬ 
deavor  for  systematic  organization.  The  one  was  a  war  of  arms;, 
the  other  a  contest  of  intellects.  Logically  the  one  precedes  the- 
other.  Chronologically  they  often  run  parallel.  The  formative 
period  of  a  nation's  existence  is  the  most  trying.  When  organi¬ 
zation  has  enacted  its  laws  and  becomes  systematized,  with  per¬ 
fect  machinery  running  with  mechanical  precision,  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  task  to  perform  the  duties  that  pertain  to  office. 

Michael  Hillegas,  under  the  several  titles  of  Provincial,  Conti¬ 
nental  and  United  States  Treasurer,  performed  the  duties  of  an 
office  that  required  the  greatest  possible  skill,  method  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  faithfully  and  commendably  executed  the  trust  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  life  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  no  public  recognition  has  been  made  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  such  patriotic,  long-continued,  faithful  execution 
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of  a  trust  of  so  great  responsibility  by  the  city  of  his  birth,  his 
education,  his  service  and  his  death,  is  a  perversion  of  civic  in¬ 
stincts.  The  only  mention  of  him  in  history  that  we  have  been 
able  to  find,  is  by  John  Bach  McMaster  (A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  509).  Manasseh  Cutler  (1787) 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  company  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  land  in  Ohio  before  Congress.  While  this 
body  was  engaged  with  other  matters,  "Cutler  spent  his  time  in 
making  friends  and  furthering  his  plans.  St.  Clair,  who  was 
President  of  Congress,  and  whom  he  soon  won  over  by  asserting 
that  there  was  no  other  man  he  so  longed  to  see  governor  of  the 
company's  purchase,  introduced  him  to  the  foreign  ministers. 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  Van  Berckel,  the  Dutch  Charge, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proposed  settlements.  He  dined  with 
Hillegas,  the  Treasurer.  He  supped  with  Grayson  and  some 
Congressmen  from  the  South.  He  passed  an  evening  with 
Osgood,  head  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,"  etc. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  no  history  of  the  United  States  will 
be  considered  complete,  without  mention  of  the  service  of  this 
patriot.  And  the  force  of  this  statement  is  augmented,  when  the 
liberal  contributions  of  money  he  made  by  gift  and  loan  to  the 
support  of  the  army  during  the  struggle  for  independence  is  re¬ 
called.  During  the  incumbency  of  Mr.  Hillegas,  the  first  entry 
on  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  is 
under  date  of  April  1  6,  1776,  and  the  last,  August  28,  1789. 

The  following  data  was  furnished  by  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Batcheller, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  14,  1890,  for  Mrs. 
Emma  St.  Clair  Whitney's  "Michael  Hillegas  and  His  Descend¬ 
ants”  : 

July  29,  1775,  (Journals  of  Congress,  Vol.  I,  p.  173),  it  was  resolved, 
"That  Michael  Hillegas  and  George  Clymer,  Esqrs.,  be  joint  Treasurers 
of  the  United  Colonies."  They  were  also  designated  by  the  same  reso¬ 
lution  Continental  Treasurers.  Aug.  6,  1776  (Ibid.,  Vol.  II.  p.  299),  "That 
for  the  future  there  be  only  one  Continental  Treasurer" (Mr.  Clymer  be¬ 
ing  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress).  Sept.  6,  1777  (Ibid.,  Vol  III, 
p.  301),  additional  compensation  was  "allowed  to  Michael  Hillegas,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  from  the  6th  day  of  August,  1776,  when 
Mr.  Clymer  resigned  the  office  of  joint  Treasurer."  March  22,  1785 
(Ibid.,  Vol  X,  p.  96),  mention  is  made  of  "Michael  Hillegas,  Esquire, 
Continental  Treasurer." 

The  minutes  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania 


reveal:  July  12th,  1780,  a  letter  from  Michael  Hillegas,  Esq., 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  informing  the  Board  that  he  had 
received  draughts  from  Congress  for  1,796,950,  and  for  4,569,045 
dollars,  and  one-third  dollar,  and  requesting  information  when 
the  whole  or  part  will  be  paid.  August  7,  1780,  a  letter  from 
same,  requesting  information  of  the  intentions  of  the  Board  re¬ 
specting  two  warrants,  dated  June  29th,  for  1,796,950  dollars, 
and  another  for  4,569,045  dollars  and  thirty-ninetieths,  was  read. 
April  16,  1781,  an  order  from  the  Treasury  Board  on  Michael 
Hillegas,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  (Col.  Eec..  Yol. 
XII,  pp.  423,  444,  693).  “In  the  Treasury  accounts  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  money  advanced  by  him  for  improving  the 
public  highways  and  rivers,  and  the  docks  and  islands  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware.’7 

The  great  distress  that  prevailed  in  the  army  during  the  spring 
ol  1780  for  the  want  of  food,  clothing  and  money  for  the  soldiers, 
designates  it  as  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  Revolution. 
Then  it  was  that  a  number  of  the  responsible  citizens  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Government  by  resort  to  their 
private  fortunes.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  “Coffee-House,” 
June  8,  1780,  and  a  subscription  started  “to  be  given  in  bounties 
to  promote  the  recruiting  services  of  the  United  States.”  An¬ 
other  largely-attended  meeting  was  called  on  the  17th  of  June  of 
the  same  year  at  the  City  Tavern,  and  a  subscription  of  money 
started,  on  which  the  signers  pledged  their  property  and  credit 
“in  order  to  support  the  credit  of  a  bank,  to  be  established  for 
furnishing  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.”  At  this  meeting,  Michael  Hillegas  subscribed  £4,000. 
The  list  was  completed  within  a  few  days,  and  the  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bank”  was  organized  and  continued  in  operation  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  rendering  essential  service  to  the  country. 
November  1,  1781,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Tavern,  out 
of  which  grew  the  Bank  of  North  America.  Mr.  Hillegas  was 
one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  this  bank.  And  on 
December  31,  1781,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an 
act  incorporating  the  subscribers  under  the  title  of  “The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America” 
(History  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  1882). 

A  recently-discovered  muster  roll  of  the  7th  Company,  3d  Bat- 
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talion,  Philadelphia  City  Militia,  shows  that  Michael  Hillegas 
was  regularly  enrolled  as  a  member  of  Captain  Andrew  Geyer’s 
Company,  September  20th,  1781.  His  name  is  given  among  the 
delinquents,  1782,  but  his  absence  and  failure  to  perform  duty 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his  being  at  the  time  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  In  recognition  of  his  ability  and  methodical 
habits,  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1781, 
Resolved, 

“That  Michael  Hillegas,  Esq.,  be  requested  and  empowered  to  revise, 
compare,  correct  and  publish  in  one  volume,  the  resolves  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  late  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their  instructions  to 
their  Representatives  in  Assembly,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  15th  of  July, 
1774;  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  for  the  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  23d  of  January,  1775;  the  proceedings  of 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  Committees  held  at  Carpenter’s  Hall,  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  the  18th  of  June,  1776;  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  the  4th  of  July, 
1776;  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  15th  day  of  July,  1776,  with  the 
Constitution;  the  minutes  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  end  of  the  present  year;  and  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the  House  will  pur¬ 
chase  and  pay  for  two  hundred  copies  thereof.”  The  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  folio  the  following  year.  It  is  the  last  volume  of  the  series, 
“Votes  of  the  Assembly.” 

He  suggested,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
‘‘the  importance  of  preserving  the  history  of  the  present  revolu¬ 
tion”  by  the  compilation  of  similar  work,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  August  20, 
1781. 

1784,  April  23,  with  Tench  Francis,  he  was  a  commissioner  to 
divide  and  sell  the  ground  upon  which  the  barracks  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Northern  Liberties)  were  built  (Col.  Rec.,  XIV,  76). 

He  was  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1792,  and 
one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Mayor’s  Court.  His  resi¬ 
dence  at  this  time  was  20  South  Sixth  street;  previously  he  re¬ 
sided  at  91  North  Second  street. 

In  confirmation,  a  few  quotations  from  official  sources  are  here¬ 
with  given : 

I77S.  July  14,  the  Commiltee  of  Safety  “Resolved,  That  Mr.  Robert 
Morris,  Messrs.  George  Gray,  Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Whar¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  know 


if  a  sum  of  money  can  be  borrowed  of  him  until  the  money  of  this 
Board  is  emitted.”  (Col.  Rec.  X.  286.) 

177 5.  August  10,  ‘‘Resolved,  That  an  order  be  drawn  on  Michael  Hille- 
gas,  Esquire,  Treasurer  of  this  Board,  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Robert  Morris, 
and  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds:” 
Which  was  done  and  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  President.  (Col.  Rec. 
X.  300.) 

See  also  orders  given  by  direction  of  Congress  and  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  President.  (Col.  Rec.  Ibid.  pp.  401,  415.) 

Preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  is  the  original  of  the  following  copy  of  a  letter, 
and  the  acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Hillegas : 

Philadelphia,  September  21,  1781. 

Sir: — Inclosed  herewith,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  you  two  Acts 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  nth,  the  other  of  the  19th  instant,  whereby  you 
will  perceive  you  are  again  elected  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

You  were  chosen  by  an  unanimous  ballot,  which  is  the  fullest  appro¬ 
bation  of  your  past  conduct.  I  wish  you  satisfaction  in  the  appointment, 
and  all  manner  of  happiness,  and  am, 

Sir,  with  respect,  etc.,  etc., 

T.  McKean,  President. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia,  September  29th,  1804,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  hallowed 
ground  of  Christ  Church. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  men  who  took  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  this  period  of  the  nation's  life,  it  is  well  to 
note,  that  Pennsylvania  was  an  important  factor ;  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  era  nearly  one-half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  State  were  Germans;  and  that  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  their  enfranchisement,  June  19th  >  17/6,  made  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  possible. 

Abstracts  from  the  “ Votes  of  the  Assembly ”  and  the  “Journals 
of  Congress,'*  now  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  the  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  without  further 
comment,  illuminate  a  page  of  hitherto  unwritten  history  of 
Colony  and  Commonwealth,  of  State  and  Government,  of  finance 
and  financiers,  and  places  in  bold  relief  thereon  the  name  of 
Michael  Hillegas.  It  reveals  him  as  a  very  busy,  aggressive,  and 
a  most  remarkably  ready  man,  exact  and  systematic.  As  a  broad- 
gauge  statesman,  as  well  as  an  acute  financier;  a  philanthropist 
interested  in  the  negro,  the  Indian,  and  the  poor  of  his  native 
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city.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  employment  and  support 
of  the  poor,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose,  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  prisoners  in  confinement,  and  both  public  and  private 
w  rongs,  commanded  his  personal  interest  and  support.  He  was 
the  active  leader  in  lighting,  grading,  paving  and  draining  the 
sewage  of  the  city.  He  was  deeply  interested  and  aggressive  in 
making  and  keeping  navigable  the  Delaware.  And  he  was  on 
the  committee  to  locate  the  first  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill. 

As  documentary  proof  of  the  foregoing  statements,  we  offer 
the  additional : 

The  first  period  of  “The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
Prof.  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Vol.  I.  covers  the  period  of  the  incumbency  of 
Michael  Hillegas  as  Treasurer.  Speaking  of  the  organization  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  he  says,  “More  than  a  month  elapsed  before  fill¬ 
ing  the  several  offices  of  the  Treasury,  (Nov.  3,  1778).  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull,  Jr.,  was  elected  Controller;  John  Gibson,  Auditor,  and  Michael 
Hillegas,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  from  the  beginning,  was 
continued  in  the  same  position.  Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clymer, 
Hillegas  had  acted  as  sole  Treasurer,  and,  from  his  continuance  in  that 
office,  had  probably  administered  it  in  a  successful  manner.”  “To  the 
Controller  and  Treasurer  was  given  a  salary  of  Four  Thousand  Dollars.” 
(P.  20.)  Makes  no  further  mention  of  Hillegas. 

“The  Loan  Office  system  was  simply  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
Continental  Treasurer  among  the  number  of  those  authorized  to  bor¬ 
row  money  for  the  use  of  the  government.”  (June  15,  1777)  p.  51. 

“minutes  board  of  property. 

“At  a  meeting  at  the  Surveyor  General’s,  5th  October,  1789,  Inter  alia. 
Martick  Forge  Company 
v. 

Robert  Ramsey  and 
Richard  Keagy. 

On  Coveat. 

“Mr.  Hillegas,  having  some  of  the  papers  of  the  company,  necessary 
for  this  trial,  and  he  being  abroad,  it’s  thought  proper  to  postpone  this 
cause  to  the  first  Monday  in  March  next,  .  .  .” — Penna.  Archives, 

Third  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  667. 

(Passages  from  the  diary  of  Christopher  Marshall.) 

1774,  Oct.  1.  Election  this  day,  Michael  Hillegas  and  others  chosen 
Representatives  from  this  county,  p.  11. 

1775,  Aug.  4.  Accounts  from  Virginia,  that  Lord  Dunmore  had -seized 
a  ship  and  £900  out  of  one  of  the  custom  houses,  for  his  own  use;  that 
thereupon  the  people  had  seized  all  the  money  in  the  other  custom 
houses  (amounting  to  about  £1,674,  14s.)  and  treasury,  and  that  the 
Provincial  Convention  had  stopped  all  exports  (except  tobacco)  from 
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the  5th  inst.  With  us,  Michael  Hillegas  and  George  Clymer,  of  this 
city,  are  appointed  Treasurers,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  Colonies  of  North  America.  These  appointments  are  by 
the  Hon.  Continental  Congress,  p.  39. 

1775,  Sept.  3.  Yesterday  were  chosen  the  following  persons,  represen¬ 
tatives  for  this  county,  (inter  alia)  Michael  Hillegas.  p.  49. 

(From  the  diary  of  Jacob  Hiltzheimer.) 

1770,  Oct.  1.  Went  to  the  State  House  to  give  my  vote  for  Joseph 
Fox,  Michael  Hillegas,  et  ah,  for  Assemblymen,  p.  22. 

1774.  Joseph  Fox,  Michael  Hillegas,  Samuel  Roads,  Richard  Peters, 
Jr.,  and  self  went  down  to  Province  Island  to  attend  the  vendue  of  Samuel 
Penrose.  Dined  at  the  Ferry  House,  p.  29. 

(From  the  journal  of  Elizabeth  Drinker.) 

1771,  Sept.  28.  Came  to  Bristol  in  the  afternoon;  .  .  .;  we  supped 

at  Priestly’s,  Michael  Hillegas  and  Jacob  Bright  with  us. 

Sept.  29.  Set  off  about  8  o’clock;  M.  Plillegas,  J.  Bright,  H.  D.  and 
myself — rode  on  by  the  Falls’  Meeting  House  to  Yardlev’s  Ferry;  baited 
our  horses,  and  eat  a  second  breakfast  there.  From  thence  about  11 
o’clock  we  continued  on  our  way  to  Well’s  Falls,  or  Coryell’s  Tavern — 
arrived  to  dinner;  .  .  .  After  dinner  IT.  D.,  M.  H.,  and  J.  Bright, 

commissioners  appointed  for  improving  and  clearing  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Delaware;  and  whose  business  to  this  place  was  to  inspect  the 
works  carrying  on  at  these  Falls,  left  the  Ferry,  spent  some  time  on  the 
water,  and  returned  to  me  about  5  o’clock. 

1798,  Sept.  28.  Henry  Hillegas,  son  of  Michael  Hillegas,  is  dead  (pre¬ 
sumably  from  yellow  fever). 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  27,  1901. 


•  *  *  *  Poetic  Gems  *  *  *  • 


’S  LATWERCK  KOCHE  FER  ALTERS. 

Fer  alters  war's  als  inimer  ruhl,  bei  kiihle  Schpotjohr  Woche 
Enaner  mit  zu  helfe  um  der  Latwerck  gilt  zu  koche; 

Die  Weibsleit  hen  die  Appel  g’schnit,  die  Buwe  ’s  Holz  getrage, 

Der  Cider  von  der  Miihl  gebrocht — do  haert  mer  niemond  klage, 

Die  junge  Leit  hen  manche  nacht  ihr  guter  Schlof  gebroche, 

Zur  rechte  Zeit  uf  hand  zu  sei  der  Latwerck  helfe  koche. 

Die  Schtumpe  uf  de  Felder  hen  mer  raus  gemacht  mit  Riegel, 

Un  uf  der  Holz-platz  g’fahre  zu  de  Kletz  un  zu  de  Briigel; 

Un  hen  sie  dort  vermetzelt  in  de  kiihle  Schpotjohr  Tage, 

Mit  Schplit-ax  un  mit  Keitel,  un  die  Schticker  fort  getrage  , 

Uf’n  haufe  wo  sie  hendig  ware  Feier  mit  zu  mache 

Unner  Kessel  g’fiillt  mit  Cider,  un  mit  Schnitz,  un  onnere  sache. 

Die  Zeit  war  b’schtimmt,  der  Tag  war  do,  der  Cider  muss  mer  mache; 
Die  Suesse  Aeppel  misse  bei,  ’s  Gewertz  un  annere  sache. 

Die  Buwe  un  die  Mad  sin  naus  die  Aeppel  uf  zu  leese 

Von  selle  grosse  Aeppel  Behm,  do  brauch  mer  niemand  heese. 

Die  arbeit  uf  der  Bauerei  die  kann  en  Tag  jo  leie, 

Der  Latwerck  muss  mer  koche,  fer  sell  brauch  sich  niemand  scheie. 

Dann  sin  mer  noch  der  Aeppel  Miihl  die  Aeppel  zu  vermahle, 

(Mer  hen  die  Miihl  jo  selwer  g’hat,  do  brauch  mer  nix  bezahle). 
Dort  geht  der  Gaul  im  gringle  ’rum,  en  schtang  duht  ihn  ’rum  fiihre, 
Ich  hor  die  Miihl  noch  graunze  heit,  un  mehn  mer  sollt  sie  schmiere. 
Ich  sehn  der  Cider  lahfe  un  ich  sehn  die  Dreschter  falle 
Dort  im  drohg  grad  bei  der  Miihl,  meh  wie  en  hunnert  galle. 

Dort  in  der  Kich  im  Feiereck  der  Krahne  sehn  ich  schwenke; 

Ich  sehn  dort  an  der  Feierhohl  der  Kupper  Kessel  henke; 

Sell  Schtumpe  Holz  am  brenne  dort,  der  Schmok  der  sehn  ich  krolle 
All  iwwer  um  der  Kessel  ’rum  un  owwe  naus  dann  rolle; 

Die  Funcke  sehn  ich  fleege  un  ich  hor  sell  Holz  als  krache 
Wie  sell  als  heftig  brenne  duht — ich  sehn  ah  annere  sache. 

Die  schoene  junge  Bauere  Mad  am  Zuwwer  sehn  ich  sitze 
In  weise  Schertz,  mit  Hoor  gebraid,  die  sin  am  Aeppel  schnitze; 

Sie  sin  so  schterk  wie  Eeche  Behm,  sin  sound  un  all  vollkomme, 

Un  hen  en  frische  Farb  im  g’sicht,  wie  en  Rose  Schtock  voll  Blumme; 
Sie  schaffe  uf’m  Feld  im  Tag  mit  Reche  un  mit  Hocke; 

Sell  bringt  en  gute  Farb  uf  die  schoene  rothe  Backe. 
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Sie  scheue  sich  net  fer  der  Sonn,  un  wann  sie  aw  schwartz  brenne, 

Sie  heese  sell  en  gute  Farb  un  schaffe  wie  sie  kenne; 

Sie  reche  un  sie  binne  Frucht  so  gut  wie  eenige  Menner 
Un  wanns  die  Noth  erfordert  kenne  fahre  mit  vier  gaul  g’spenner, 
Sie  kenne  wiische,  koche,  backe,  ja,  aller  lei  von  kuche 
Sell  is  es  schtoft  fer  Buwe  wann  sie  sich  en  partner  suche. 

Der  Zuwwer  is  voll  Schnitz  gemacht,  der  Cider  is  am  koche, 

’S  Feier  wird  als  oft  gemacht — sell  duht  ihn  g’schwindt  eikoche; 

Die  Mommy  scheppt  der  Schaum  als  ab  un  duht  sell  Feier  tende, 

Un  bringt  die  gute  Kuche’ bei,  do  brauch  mer  gar  nix  schpende. 

Die  Schnitz  die  duht  die  Mommy  nei,  en  paar  die  duhne  ruhre 
Bisz  sie  verkocht  sin  goot  un  fei,  sonst  kann  mers  jo  net  schmiere. 

Wasz  duhne  dann  die  junge  Leut  die  Nacht  herum  zu  bringe? 

Just  geh  mit  mir  naus  in  der  Hof,  dort  seht  mer  annere  dinge. 

Dort  “Pussy  wants  the  corner"  duhne  junge  eifrig  schpiele, 

Oder  Blumsack  ufre  lange  Bank — den  kann  mer  oftmols  fiihle, 

Mer  kann’s  als  hoere  knalle  wann  sie  als  der  Buckel  kloppe; 

Mer  gleicht  en  als  zu  fange  awwer  kann  ihn  oft  net  schtoppe. 

Dort  sitzt  der  Jerry  Boyer  uf'm  Schtuhl  un  is  am  geige, 

Un  wann  mer  interfere  duht  dann  griegt  mer  oft  ohr-feige; 

Sie  Tanze  as  es  kleppert  in  der  Mommy  ihre  Zimmer, 

Sin  herlich  un  sin  ufgelebt  un  gut  gepliest  als  immer, 

Der  Lumpe  Carpet  uf'm  Floor  den  hen  sie  naus  getrage, 

Un  hen  en  wieder  nei  gelegt,  do  war  no  nix  zu  sage. 

Der  Cider  is  all  eigekocht,  die  Schnitz  sin  all  vergange, 

Dann  duht  die  Mam  's  Gewertz  ah  nei  un  dehne  frisch  afange 

4 

Mit  riihr  leffel  zu  ruehre  un  sell  schtoft  all  gut  zu  mixe; 

’S  Feier  werd  gezoge  un  die  Heffe  duhne  sie  fixe, 

Der  Latwerck  in  die  Heffe  g’scheppt  dan  gehts  ons  Kessel  schlecke, 
Jm  Hof,  noli  komme  jung  un  alt  herbei  von  alle  ecke. 

Die  fun  is  now  voriwwer — sehn  der  Tag  is  jo  am  bleeche; 

Sie  eile  nach  der  heimath  zu — will  keins  ken  Schlof  meh  breche. 
Doch  wann  der  Owet  wieder  kommt  dan  gehts  zu  annere  Bauere, 
Wo  ah  am  Latwerck  koche  sin — do  brauch  mer  sie  net  dauere. 

Sell  is  just  fun,  sie  duhne  gern  dabei  fiel  Schlof  verliere 
Un  duhne  oftmols  uf’m  schlei  en  wenig  keresiere. 


Boyertown,  July  31st,  1901. 


— Onkel  Jeff. 
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VUM  FLACHSBAUE. 

BY  REV.  ELI  KELLER. 

I. — ’S  FLACHS-STUECK. 


Im  diefe  Schwamm,  dicht  an  der 
Run, 

Dort.  plugt  en  Bauer  sei  Wasem 
rum, 

Un  duts  abartig  mache — 

Er  fahrt  sei  bester  Misht  druf  naus, 

Vum  Schoof stall  un  vum  Hinkel- 
haus, 

Scharmante  gute  Sache. 

Er  eegt  der  Grund  un  macht  en  fei. 

Ken  Heckche  derf  em  dert  meh  sei, 
Ken  Stee  un  knaps  en  Scholle. 

Fruh  Morjeds  is  er  uf'm  Grund. 

Un  Owets  macht  er  noch  die 
Rund — 

Was  kann  er  doch  mit  wolle? 

Grumbeere?  Macht  er  doch  net  nei. 

For  Hawver?  Braucht’s  ah  net  so 
sei — 

For  gar  nix,  dat  ich  mehne. 

Wer  sunst  gut  spart  un  nix  ver- 
schwendt, 

Un  doch  so  viel  an  ee’  Platz  wendt, 
Muss  ebbes  dort  drin  sehne! 

Sei  is  for  Flachs — der  kummt  dort 
nei ! 

(Dass  ich  doch  ah  so  dumm  kann 
sei!) 

For  gar  ken  ann’re  Sache. 

Wann’s  gut  geroth,  mit  so’me 
Stuck 

Kummt  alles  plenty  widderz’riick — 
So  gut  kann  des  sich  mache! 

For  alles,  was  die  Erd  uns  bringt, 

Will  sie  geschafft  sei  un  gediingt — 
Des  sott  en  Jeder  wisse. 

Wer  des  net  will  un  is  zu  faul, 

Der  krippelt  sich  am  eegne  Maul, 
Un  werd  noch  winsle  miisse. 


II. — DER  FLACHS  BLUEHT. 

Guck  mol  dort  nie — was  is  im 
Schwamm  ? 

Is  sei  verleicht  en  Wasserdamm? 

Wie  Wasser  bio,  so  guckt  mer’s 
aus, 

Des  is  mer’n  Rathsel — wer  helft 
mer  raus? 

Ken  Schwowestreech  erlaaw  ich 
do! 

Ken  Wasser  is  so  himmelblo. 

’S  is  Flachs!  ’s  is  Flachs!  der  bliiht 
so  scho. 

Mer  wolle  hi’,  en  sehne  geh. 

Guck,  so  en  Flachs!  Drie  Fuhs  un 
meh, 

Was  steht  er  dick  un  gleich  un 
scho. 

Wie  nett  un  strack  is  jeder  Halm, 

En  rechte  Zier,  wie  Eed’r  un  Palm. 

’S  sin  Bliittcher  dra  am  ganze 
Stamm, 

Die  treibt  die  Feuchtigkeit  vum 
Schwamm. 

Is  all  der  Saft  mol  in  die  Stock, 

Verwelke  sie  un  falle  week. 

Biick  dich  mol  hi’  un  guck  do  nei, 

Was  konnt  dann  doch  noch  schoner 
sei? 

Viel  dausend  Stamm,  so  grad  un 
gleich. 

Un  all  so  hoch  un  blatterreich. 

Die  Bliithe  sin  noch’s  aller- 

schonst — 

Gell,  wann  du  ah  so  mohle 
konntst? 

So  sho  hell  bio — des  is  en  Freed, 

Ken  Deppich  is  so  scho  aus- 

g’spreet. 

Des  mohlt  die  Sun  mit  ihrem 
Schei — 

Wu  mechte  all  ihr  Farwe  sei? 

Un  das  sie  sie  so  gleich  verueelt, 

Un  net  en  Bliithche  gans  verfehlt! 

Guck!  Des  is  jo  ken  Wasserdamm, 

Der  do  gebaut  war  in  dem 

Schwamm. 

Es  Flachsstiick  blueht  un  guckt 

derno 

Viel  schoner  as  wie’s  Wasser  bio. 
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III. — DER  FLACIIS  IS  ZEITIG. 

Die  bloe  Bliithe  sin  verwelkt  un 
fort — 

Ken  Blattche  losst  sich  do  meh 
sehne; 

Die  Halme  geel  wie  Gold,  die 
Bolle  brau — 

Zum  Roppe  fartig,  dat  ich 
meene. 

Ich  zieh  mol  grad  en  Bast  am  Hal¬ 
me  her — 

Wie  schrecklich,  wann’s  an  dem 
dat  fehle! 

Scharmant!  So  gleich,  un  lang,  un 
stark — 

En  schlechter  Mencli  mocht  so 
was  stehle. 

Guckt  just  mol  recht  en  eenzig 
Bollche  a’ — • 

Net  runder  konnt  mer  sich  eens 
drehe; 

Fiinf  Same-Stubcher  sin  drin  a’ge- 
brocht, 

Mit  zwee  zu  jedem — macht  schun 
zehe ! 

Funf  Schone  Parcher  sitse  fried- 
lich  do, 

En  jedes  in  seim  eegne  Stubche; 

Der  Plan  is  Scho,  un  jedes  Eck 
bcsetst, 

Wu  fehlts  dann  do  am  kleenste 
Diippche ! 

Die  Korncher  sin  scho  brau,  un 
flatt  un  glatt, 

Un  siiss  mit  Oel,  wie  Fasnacht- 
kuche. 

For  schonre  Sache  in  der  ganze 
Welt 

Konnt  eener  viel  un  johrlang 
suche. 

Wer  hot  doch  ah  den  schone  Plan 
gemacht, 

Den  Menchehiind  net  annre 
kdnne, 

Mit  Halm  un  Bast,  mit  Boll  un 
Oel, 

Un  meh  noch  as  en  Mensch 
kann  nenne? 

Ach  je!  Wie  steht  der  Flachs  so 
lustig  do, 

Die  Halme  zeitig  un  die  Bolle! — 

Wann  just  die  Hund,  die  nnisig 
Nacht’s  rum  gehn, 

Sich  net  do  fechte  oder  rolle! 


IV. — FLACHS-ROPPE. 

Im  Dreschfloor  geht  der  Dudel 
los — 

Dort  macht  mer  erst  die  Seeler; 

Mer  wahlt  sich  Kornstroh,  scho 
un  gross, 

Un  macht  sie  ohne  Fehler. 

Dann  geht  mer  all  in’s  Flachsstiick 
naus 

Un  sucht  mol  a’  zufange; 

Voll  vier  Fuss  breet  nemmt  Jedes 
raus 

Un  riist  sich  neizulauge. 

Die  Madcher  un  die  Buwe  sin 
Oft  wunnerlich  verwechselt; 

En  jedes  zieht  sich  grad  dort  hi’, 
Wu  sich’s  am  beste  gackselt. 

S  sin  Dome  dort!  Nem  dicli  in 
Acht, 

Die  hawe  scharfe  Spitse; 

Die  Finger  sin  gar  zart  gemacht, 
Wer  wollt  sie  sich  verritse? 

Hot  eens  en  Handvoll  armesdick, 
Dann  derf’s  der  Flachs  schun 
binne; 

Schnell  legt  mer  so  die  Erwet 
z’riick 

Un  bleibt  net  lang  dahinne. 

Die  Handvoll  stellt  mer  dann  uf 
Scliack, 

Wie  Kleene  Inschehutte; 

Gans  lange  Raie,  scho  un  strack, 
Mit  Locher  in  der  Mitte. 

Dann  streckt  mer  sich  die  Seeler 
hie 

Un  legt  der  Flachs  druf  nidder; 

Gebt  recht  gut  Acht  un  scheut  ken 

Muh, 

Bind  dann  das  Ganze  widder. 

Die  Bindel  stellt  mer  scho  darch 
naus 

Mit  ihre  zarte  Bolle, 

Dann  Kummt  jo  schun  der  Wage 
raus, 

Sie  sauwer  heem  zu  holle. 

Es  Lade  muss  verstanne  sei, 

Die  Bolle  steh’n  nach  ausse; 

So  falirt  mer  froli  die  Biindel  ei’ 
Un  losst  die  Gaul  knaps 
schnaufe. 

Im  Flachsstiick  is  ken  Herzeleed, 
So  bitter  wie  Gall  un  Happe; 

Ach  ne!  Des  war  en  Herzens- 
freed, 

Den  goldne  Flachs  zu  roppe. 
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V. - FLACHS- 

■BRITSCHE. 

Der 

Scheuerhof 

steht  dick 

mit 

Flachs, 

Die 

Bolle  brau, 

die  Halm 

wie 

Wachs, 

Die  Sun  fangt  a’  zu  blitse; 

Der  Dreschfloor  is  scho  ausgefegt, 

Die  Britsch  schun  zurecht  gelegt, 

Do  derf  mer  heut  mol— schwitse. 

£n  Britsch  is  schwer,  der  stiel  is 
krumm — 

VVie  bringt  mer  so  en  Ding  wol 
rum  ? — 

So  mocht  en  Mancher  froge! 

’S  is  nix  for  Weiwer — nix  for 
Meed; 

Die  Buwe  hen  allee  die  Freed, 

Sich  domit  rum  zu  ploge. 

Die  Wargle  legt  mer  langs  der 
Wand, 

Der  Flachs  scho  gleich — so  hoch 
wie  ’n  Hand, 

Die  Balle  noch  der  Mitte; 

Dann  werd’s  noch  mit’me  Bord 
belegt, 

Dass  knaps  en  Halmche  sich  be- 
wegt — 

Ken  Mischmasch  werd  gelitte. 

Was  schlagt  mer  dann  mit  Macht 
druf  nei 

Mit  jedem  Streech  veil  Kapcher 
fei — 

’S  is  werklich  zum  Bedenke! 

Wer  so  zum  Morder  werre  debt, 

Dem  hat  mer  bal  en  Strick  ged- 
reht 

Un  deht  en  werklich  henke. 

’S  is  net  so  schlimm  mit  denne 
Kap, 

Mer  schlage  bios  die  Schale  weg — 

Den  Same  duhn  mer  bhalte; 

Wer  just  uf  Schlechtes  immer 
schlacht, 

Der  Macht’s  vor  Gott  ’n  Mensche 
recht 

Un  derf  sei  Lewe  halte. 

Is  mer  so  mit  der  Britsch  druf 
naus, 

Dann  hebt  mer  hi  uf  un  schiittelt 
’n  aus, 

Un  legt  en  in  die  Seeler; 


Mer  dreht  sich’s  Stroh  un  kne- 
welt’s  zu, 

Un  denkt  derbei:  Nau  hab  mol 
Ruh 

Vor  Morder  un  vor  Stehler! 

Was  sin  die  Korncher  doch  so 
reich, 

So  hart  un  voll  un  nanner  gleich — • 
Ken  eenzigs  scheint  verstoche! 

'S  is  gut,  dass  sie  net  weech  un 
rund, 

Gar  manches  war  gewiss  verwund 
Un  viel  ah  gans  verbroche. 


VI. - FLACHS-ROETSE. 

Mer  lad  die  nette  Biindel  uf, 

Grad  so  wie  mer  sie  grickt; 

Es  is  ken  Gfor.  das  ebbes  brecht, 
Ah  net  dass  sich’s  verdruckt. 

Mer  fahrt  sie  weit  naus  uf  der 
Schwamm, 

Un  schmeisst  sie  rechts  un  links; 
Mer  tschotscht  dabei  die  Gross 
vum  Stuck 

Un  dut  die  Erwet  flinks. 

Ken  Hinkel  sotte  do  wol  sei, 

Ken  Horn-  un  Riisel-vieh; 

Die  hatte  bal  die  Sach  verwerrt, 

Un  machte  Sarg’  un  Muh. 

Es  strehe  nemmt  wol  ziemlich  zeit 
Un  brecht  em  schier  der  Riick; 

’S  sot  grad  un  gleich  sei  in  der  Rai 
Un  jo  ah  net  zu  dick. 

Die  Bast  henkt  nau  noch  fast  am 
Hols, 

Un  des  derf  nimmi  sei; 

Werd  mol  es  Hols  derch  Faulniss 
sprock, 

Dann  macht  die  Bast  sich  frei. 

’S  kummt  gar  veil  uf  die  Whtt’ring 
.  a’> 

Dass  sich  die  Sach  gut  macht — 

Uf  Rege  un  uf  Sunneschei, 

Uf  Dau  in  stiller  Nacht. 

Kummt’s  Gras  dann  mol  dazwische 
ruf 

Un  hinnert  so  am  Licht, 

So  nemmt  mer  sich  die  Rechestiel 
Un  wend’t  die  gans  Geschicht. 
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Is  mol  es  Hols  im  Halme  sprock, 

So  brecht  sich's  warm  mer’s  biegt; 

Die  Bast  bleibt  gans  un  machtig 
stark 

Dass  mer  sich  leicht  betriigt. 

Die  Seeler  trrigt  mer  aus  em  Stall 

Un  sucht  sie  all  herbei; 

Der  Flachs  is  nau  recht  gut 
gerotst. 

Den  bind  mer  widder  ei. 

’S  best,  was  sich  am  Flachs  nau 
find, 

Des  is  just  bios  die  Rinn; 

Bei  Mensche  Kami’s  ken  Kleeder 
sei — 

<\ch  ne!  Do  is’s — der  Sinn. 


VII. — FLACHS-BRECHE. 

Friili  Morjeds  eb  der  Dag  noch 
laclit, 

Werd  Feu'r  getrage  un  ah  ge- 
macht, 

Im  Brechloch  an  der  Krick. 

Die  Flanime  steige  hell  und  frei, 

Ken  starker  Wind  schlacht  dert 
druff  nei, 

Un  sell  is  ah  en  Gluck. 

Dort  zawelt  ah  en  Mann  drum 
rum, 

Bal  stelit  er  grad,  bal  steht  er 
krum — 

Is  sell  verleicht  en  Tramp? 

O,  weit  gefehlt!  Des  is  en  Mann, 

Der  schaffe  will  un  schaffe  kann — 

Dort  niaclit  er  sich  sei  Camp! 

Dort  leien  Stumpe — un  en  Ax, 

Un  meh  wie  ’n  Dutzend  Biindel 
Flachs — 

En  Flachs-Brech  is  derbei; 

’S  stelin  Gawle  newe’m  Feuer  nuf, 

U11  Stange  leien  owe  druf — 

So  muss  die  Rusting  sei. 

Er  rost  der  Flachs  zum  voile 
Recht, 

Dass  er  sich  schbn’r  un  leichter 
brecht — 

Dann  macht  die  Sach  sich  gut. 

*S  Feuer  nemmt  er  gut  in  Aclit, 

Dass  es  beileib  net  flammt  un 
kraclit 

Un  treibt  zu  liocli  die  Glut. 


Harch  wie  losst  die  Brech  sich 
liore — 

Langsam — langsam — dann  ges- 
chwinder. 

Wie  muss  docli  der  Mann  sich 
wehre, 

Des  war  nix  for  Frau  un  Kin¬ 
der! 

Mit  der  Linke  muss  er‘s  halte, 
Mit  der  Rechte  schlecht  er’s 
nunner ; 

Dausend  Fetse  dorch  die  Spalte 
Fliege  uf  un  fliege  nunner. 

Plotslich  hort  er  uf  zu  breclie, 
Dreli’t  sich  um,  sch’lacht  uf  un 
nidder ; 

Grad  as  wott  er  sich  mol  rache, 
Wie  am  Flachs,  so  am  Gesplitter. 

Bal  is  schun  en  Handvoll  fertig — 
Hiegelegt  .uf  glatte  Stange; 

Guck,  wie  geht  er  dann  so  hartig, 
Weiter  in  der  Flachs  zu  lange. 

Friili  vun  Morjeds  bis  der  duster, 
Hort  mer  fort  dem  Mann  sei 
Klappe — 

Weit  vum  Tramp !  Des  is  en  Mus¬ 
ter, 

Der  net  miisig  rum  kann  dappe. 

Owets  losclit  er  dann  sei  Feuer, 
Bind  der  Flachs  rech’t  gut  zu- 
sanime : 

Triigt  en  langsam  noch  der  Scheu- 
er, 

Froh,  dass  mol  die  Ruh  is  Kum- 
me. 


VIII. — FLACIIS-SCH  WINGE. 

So  bal  der  Flachs  gebroche  is, 

So  geht  mer  ah  an’s  Schwinge 
Des  duhn  die  Buwe  un  die  Mad, 
Un  peife  noch  un  singe. 

En  jedes  steht  am  eegne  Stock 
Un  hot  en  holtze  Messer; 

Die  link  Hand  hebt,  die  recht 
hackt  druff, 

Un  gebt’s  em  immer  besser. 

Mer  hebt  der  Flachs  grad  in  der 
Mitt 

Un  losst  en  jo  net  riitsche; 

Mer  schlacht  net  unverstannig  nei, 
Losst’s  Messer  just  so  glitsche. 
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Was  fliegt  der  Staab  un  macht  en 
Dreck! 

Mer  muss  sich  ewe  dumle. 

Mer  peift  dazu — is  gutes  Muths — 
Was  helft  dann  alles  Grumle! 

Wie  lustig  gucke  doch  die  Leut 
In  ihre  schlech’te  Kleeder; 
Charakter  is  net  Staab  un  Dreck, 
Des  wees  doch  wol  en  jeder. 

For  solche  Leut  haw  ich  Respect, 
Mer  kann  sie  iiw’ral  brauche. 

So  Erwet  macht  en  guter  Stoff, 
Der  sich  net  leicht  losst  stauche. 

Wie  glanzt  der  sauwer  Flachs  so 
scho, 

Wie  Silwer  un  wie  Seide! 

Mer  dreh’t  en  Handvoll  uf  en  Tock 
'Un  losst  sich  stolz  beneide. 

So  bal  der  Flachs  geschwunge  is, 
Tragt  mer  en  uf  der  Speicher; 

Mer  setst  en  an  der  Wand  hie  uf 
Un  zahlt  sich  so  viel  reicher. 


IX. — FLACHS-HECHLE. 

Uf  em  Spiecher  treibt  mer’s 
Hechle, 

Setst  sich  nidder,  mit’me  Lachle — 
‘‘Alle  gute  Dinge  drei:” 

So  muss  do  die  Rechling  sei. 

Wu  die  Bolle  druf  gesotse, 

Duhn  noch  kleene  Bartcher 
trotse — 

bcharf  wie  kleene  Aageziih 
Sicht  mer  die  noch  owe  steh. 

Rietig  miisse  die  mol  runner; 
Kracht’s  un  sclmerrt’s,  es  is  ken 
W unner — 

Miisse  harte  Dinge  sei, 

Ei  so  geb  dich  ruhig  drei! 

Des  is  Werg,  vum  allerwiiste, 
Schlecht  genunk  en  Hund  zu 
niste — 

Dient  en  Sach  kem  gute  Zwelc, 
Besser  schaffst’s  vum  Gute  week. 

Dann  geht’s  schun  durch  fein’re 
Spitze, 

Dass  en  schoner  Werg  bleibt 
sitse — 

Mach’s  uf  Biindel  wie  en  Hut — 
Des  is  schun  zum  Spinne  gut! 


Endlich  geht’s  noch  hie  zum  Fe- 
inste, 

Wu  der  Flachs  werd  erst  am  re- 
inste; 

Un  das  Werg,  so  zart  un  fei, 

Dass  es  net  Konnt  schoner  sei. 

Guck,  wie  sitst  es  Werg  uf  Wickel, 
Scho  un  Grad,  wie  wann’s  an 
Stickel; 

Lange  Raie  langs  der  Wand, 

Des  is  doch  gewiss  scharmant! 

So  dut  mer  die  Sach  gewinne; 

Des  is  fertig  nau  zum  Spinne. 
Guck,  wie  des  en  Erwet  macht, 
Friih  un  spot,  un  Dag  un  Nacht! 

Dull  doch  mol  den  Flachs  befiih’le, 
Is  er  doch  dorch  harte  Miihle, 
Drum  is  er  so  zart  un  fei — 

Meenst  er  konnt  noch  besser  sei? 

Ach,  wie  sin  des  schone  Schwanz- 
cher, 

Zamme  gedreht  bis  an  die  End- 
cher — 

Die  zahlt  mer  bei  Dutzend  her; 
Wann’s  ah  just  schun — g’spunne 
war ! 


X. - FLACHS-SPINNE. 

Harch,  wie  brummt  es  Spinnrad 
doch, 

Morjeds  friih  un  Owets  noch — 
Spiiter  oft,  wie  recht! 

Guck,  wie  laaf’t  doch’s  Radche 
rum — 

Dort  sin  starke  Seede  drum — 
Hinne  schafft  der  Knecht. 

Owe  steckt  en  Tocke  Flachs, 

Glatt  gewickelt.  hoch  un  stracks, 
Un  noch’  eigespellt. 

Unne  is  der  Tredel  dra, 

Dort  fangt  grad  die  Erwet  ah, 
Wu  die  Fiiss  gestellt. 

Vorne  fliegt  der  Fliigel  drum, 
Dreht  der  Fade  lustig  rum, 

Losst  en  uf  die  Spuhl. 

Darch  die  Spindel  fliegt  er  nei — 
In  dem  Aag  muss  ebbes  sei, 

Des  is  langst  der  Ruhl! 
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Guck  wie  strack  die  Spinn'rin 
sitst, 

Ziegt  der  Fade  dass  er  glitst, 

An  die  Fingerspitz. 

Ruhig  tret  sie  fart  ihr  Takt, 

Wie  sie  ah  der  Fade  packt — 

Hebt  sich’  knaps  im  Sitz. 

Guckt  sie  uf  die  Finger  nei, 
Schmunzelt  sie  noch  owe  drei, 
Dennkt:  des  is  en  Freed! 

Ich  konnt  sitse  noch  so  Lang, 

Un  es  war  mer  gar  net  bang, 

Dass  sie  zanke  deht. 

Oftmols  singt  sie — O,  wie  scho 
Flor  sich  dann  des  Spinne  geh — 
Wem  war’s  net  en  Lust! 


Oftmols  werd  just  so  gehummt, 
Ungefahr  wie’s  Riidche  brummt — 
Net  aus  voller  Brust. 

Sin  die  Spule  all  gefiillt, 

Werd  der  Haspel  mol  gedrillt, 
Dann  gebt’s  Strang  un  Kott. 
Guck,  ich  heb  der’s  Haspelholtz — 
Denk  mich  grad  so  hoch  un  stoltz, 
Das  ich  helf'e  sott! 

Dausig,  wie  die  Spul  rum  springt, 
Dass  der  Fade  peift  un  singt, 

Uf  der  Haspel  nuf! 

Ei,  was  zittern  mer  die  Hand, 
Dass  es  schier  wie  Feuer  brennt — 
Hor  mol  bissel  uf! 


f 
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DOWN  THE  LEBANON  VALLEY. 


WE  WILL  continue  and  complete  in  this  number  our  pilgrimage 
down  the  Lebanon  Valley.  We  have  an  historical  and  highly 
improved  section  to  traverse.  It  leads  from  Womelsdorf  to 
Reading — the  old  road  in  the  main  that  was  first  marked  on  our  earliest 
Pennsylvania  maps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  leading  from 
the  newly  laid-out  town  of  the  Penns  on  the  Upper  Schuylkill  (Reading) 
to  Weiser’s. 

Conrad  Weiser  has  been  a  towering  peak  in  colonial  days  and  his  little 
stone  homestead  near  the  Tulpehocken  (shown  in  the  first  issue  of  this 
magazine),  has  been  a  landmark  for  the  red  man  and  the  religious  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  politician  and  the  preacher,  the  emigrant  and  the  explorer, 
the  colonial  governors  and  the  earliest  map  makers. 

Here,  close  by  his  earthly  dwelling-place  and  his  not  yet  sufficiently 
honored  resting-place,  our  historical  chariot  has  rested  during  the 
past  heated  season.  But  cur  steeds  are  restively  snorting  and  breathing 
in  the  crisp,  frost}'  atmosphere  now  prevailing — eager  for  another  day’s 
run.  Before  leaving  Womelsdorf  we  shall  have  to  visit  the  Bethany 
Orphans'  Home,  located  here. 

This  is  the  main  orphanage  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  every  respect  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  located  a  short 
mile  south  of  the  town,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  South  Mountain  Ridge, 
by  a  large  perennial  spring  that  sends  forth  its  ice-cold  beverage  to  water 
the  vales  and  turn  the  mill-wheels  on  its  way  to  the  Tulpehocken.  The 
site  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Manderbach  Springs  Home  or 
Resort,  and  many  Philadelphians  and  others  found  rest  and  recuperation 
in  its  cooling  retreats  and  halls  a  generation  ago.  Just  thirty-four  years 
ago,  October  i,  1867,  the  Orphans  Home  which  had  been  founded  four 
years  previous  and  housed  meanwhile,  first  in  the  private  home  of  its 
founder,  Rev.  Emanuel  Boehringer,  in  Philadelphia,  later  in  Bridesburg, 
Pa.,  took  up  its  quarters  here.  It  was  a  family  of  no  members  when  the 
removal  from  the  latter  place  to  the  present  site  was  made.  This  Mander¬ 
bach  House,  120  feet  long,  sheltered  the  orphaned  family  until  November 
11,  1881,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  inmates  all  es¬ 
caped  unharmed,  and  with  about  one-third  of  its  value  saved  by  insurance 
as  a  nucleus  for  rebuilding,  the  work  of  restoration  and  expansion  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  present  magnificent  equipment  ot  two  large  and 
commodious  buildings,  a  model  and  artistic  cottage  for  the  care  of 
infants,  together  with  all  other  outbuildings  renovated  and  modernized, 
and  the  farm  and  fences  improved,  so  that  today  the  hundreds  of  pas- 
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sengers  that  travel  lip  and  down  the  P.  &  R.  line,  or  take  the  trolley 
down  the  pike,  witness  a  model  and  up-to-date  orphanage,  that  is  the 
pride  of  the  Church,  and  that,  on  its  anniversary  occasions,  brings  to¬ 
gether  more  than  ten  thousand  of  its  devoted  friends.  The  following 
have  been  its  superintendents  or  house-fathers:  Rev.  Emanuel  Boehring- 
er,  founder;  Rev.  John  Gantenbein,  1864-66;  Rev.  D.  Y.  Heisler,  1866-68; 
Rev.  D.  B.  Albright,  1868-86;  and  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Yundt,  the  present 
incumbent,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  a  family  of  about  125  needy  church- 
orphans,  over  whose  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities  he  exercises  the 
most  watchful  and  conscientious  care.  A  faithful  Board  of  Managers  of 
a  dozen  of  the  Church’s  leading  ministers  and  laymen,  with  the  venerable 
Dr.  B.  Bailsman,  of  Reading,  as  President,  gives  him  both  the  direction 


BETHANY  ORPHANS  HOME. 

and  substantial  support  needed.  Thus  it  is  a  home  of  many  blessings  to 
child-life  bereft  of  parent,  and  a  very  interesting  spot  for  the  historical 
pigrim  to  visit. 

Going  down  the  pike  we  curve  about  a  treacherous  sand-hole  by  the 
road-side  that  has  yielded  its  gritty  white  wealth  to  builders  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  pass  a  string  of  richest  farms  in  best  trim,  until  we  come  to 
Robesonia — a  beautiful  rural  village  with  fine  homes  and  wide,  well- 
shaded  streets,  which  has  to  its  north  the  well-known  old  Corner  Church 
(Eck  Kirche),  in  which  have  worshiped  these  Heidelbergers  of  the  new 
Germany  within  Pennsylvania  for  six  or  more  generations,  and  in  whose 
adjoining  ‘‘God’s  acre”  are  sleeping  all  but  the  present  one.  Among 
those  sepultured  here,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  once  wealthy  and  notorious 
Baron  Henry  W.  Stiegel,  of  Manheim  fame,  who  rests  in  an  unknown, 
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because  unmarked,  grave.  It  is  doubtful,  though  civilization  flourishes 
on  every  side  and  material  progress  has  invaded  every  farm  and  fireside, 
and  English  text-books  every  school-room,  and  English  newspapers 
every  home-circle,  yet  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  worship  here,  one  dozen  English  sermons  have  been 
preached  in  this  church.  In  matters  of  religion  or  public  worship  our 
people  are  most  conservative  in  their  tenacious  clutches  to  their  “Mutter 
Sprache.”  They  may  swear  in  English,  but  they  will  persist  to  pray  in 
German. 

But  then  these  Heidelberg  farmers  of  two  generations  ago  have  set 
the  pace  in  conservatism  to  these  their  grandchildren.  When  Bible 
societies,  missionary  associations,  Sunday-school  unions  and  theolo¬ 
gical  seminaries  were  being  established  in  our  German  churches  and 
their  support  earnestly  advocated  by  many  of  the  clergy,  about  75  years 
ago,  the  liberty-loving  spirit  of  these  Heidelberg  settlers  became  aroused 
and  they  called  a  meeting  of  protest  against  these  efforts  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  supremacy.  Such  a  “meeting  of  freemen,”  as  it  was  called,  was  held 
in  Heidelberg  township,  on  May  21,  1829,  at  the  house  of  George  Gei- 
nand.  It  was  well  attended  and  excitement  ran  high.  Mr.  Joseph  Hain 
was  elected  president;  Henry  Bennetsch  and  John  Gerhard,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  John  Sold  and  Daniel  Wenrich,  secretaries.  At  this  meeting 
a  series  of  most  alarming  and  stringent  resolutions  were  adopted  in  pro¬ 
test  against  every  innovation  then  fathered  by  the  clergy.  Among  these 
are  their  earnest  declarations  that  support  of  the  above-named  societies 
of  the  church  are  works  of  supererogation,  designed  only  to  elevate  and 
sustain  priestly  tendencies,  and  hence  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  that  they  will  not  assist  in  maintaining  clergymen  who  ad¬ 
vocate  them  or  are  connected  in  their  support.  They  further  declared 
their  belief  in  the  enjoyment  of  innocent  amusements  and  an  hilarious 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  as  over  against  an  advocated 
austerity  of  life.  They  also  stood  up  for  innocent  recreation  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  as  not  inconsistent  with  its  divine  design  and  appointment; 
and  that  no  preacher,  who  was  an  advocate  of  these  new  measures,  by 
them  condemned,  or  favored  theological  seminaries,  Sunday-school 
unions,  tract,  Bible  or  missionary  societies,  or  wras  engaged  in  distribut¬ 
ing  religious  papers  or  magazines,  should  be  admitted  into  their  pulpits. 
We  quote  but  one  resolution  to  give  the  reader  the  spice  of  the  whole: 

“Resolved,  That  \we  view  those  arrogant  and  haughty  beggars,  who, 
in  imported  broadcloth,  strut  about  our  country,  distributing  tracts,  and 
asking  money  for  missionary  purposes,  as  a  set  of  imposters,  too  lazy  to 
earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow,  the  food  that  sustains  them.” 

This  sounds  as  if  the  King  of  Roycrofters  had  had  a  moulding  touch 
in  its  formation.  Certainly  it  proves  the  presence  of  a  bitter  ministerial 
foe,  in  the  person  of  one  wrho  had  been  possibly  deposed  from  the  same 
high  calling.  Yet  such  wTas  the  mischief  done  by  this  meeting  and  the 
consequent  excitement  that  the  Reformed  Classis  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  to  take  notice  of  it,  denounce  the  charges  made,  and  absolve 
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itself  from  participation  in  these  new  measures.  Such  was  the 
conflict  with  which  Sunday-schools  and  benevolent  societies  had  to  fight 
their  way  into  our  conservative  German  sections  two  generations  ago. 
Even  some  pastors  were  loud  in  their  protests  against  the  Sunday-school. 
But  all  of  it  was  due  to  it  being  the  transition  period  from  the  parochial 
to  the  select  or  public  school  and  the  Sunday-school,  and  good  men  are 
often  conservatives  in  such  a  period.  Properly  understanding  our  ances¬ 
tors  we  will  not  make  faces  at  them  for  erecting  liberty  poles  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  our  public  schools — which  these  Heidelberg  townships,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  sections,  witnessed  in  the  days  of  that  agitation. 
They  saw  as  much  harm,  and  more,  in  the  system  by  anticipation  as 
Edward  K.  Bok  and  others  have  seen  by  retrospection. 

But  past  liberty  poles  and  public  meetings  we  come  to  public  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Robesonia  furnaces — once,  and  more  than  a  century  ago, 
the  Ege  furnaces — are  to  the  south  of  Robesonia,  which  keep  up  puffing 
their  curling  smoke-incense  from  several  immense  stacks  against  a  wood¬ 
ed  background,  day  and  night,  perennially,  as  a  sign  of  thrift  and  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  for  which  this  people  and  this  valley  is  noted.  The 
history  of  this  furnace  plant  is  long  and  checkered,  but  we  cannot  take 
time  to  recount  it  here.  We  must  go  on  to  the  next  village — Wernersville. 

Before  we  reach  this,  however,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  attractive 
farms  and  buildings  and  grounds  of  which  the  State  can  boast.  It  is 
the  State  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane,  erected  here  at  South  Moun¬ 
tain,  about  eight  years  ago,  and  now  the  home  of  almost  a  thousand 
unfortunates.  We  are  glad  through  the  kindness  of  its  management  to 
show  the  main  buildings  and  foregrounds  in  the  accompanying  cut. 

The  institution  was  built  as  an  experiment  by  the  State  in  dealing  with 
its  most  unfortunate  population — the  chronically  demented.  The  result  is 
very  satisfactory  and  it  is  said  saves  money  for  the  State  and  brings  the 
greatest  degree  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  its  afflicted  inmates.  The 
plant  has  added,  architecturally  and  horticulturally,  an  aesthetic  charm  to 
a  landscape  already  rich  in  scenic  beauty.  It  is  located  just  a  mile  west 
of  Wernersville  on  the  P.  &  R.  railway,  where  an  attractive  station, 
amid  lovely  lawn  and  floral  settings,  known  as  South  Mountain,  receives 
the  visitor  and  introduces  him  to  the  delightful  grounds  and  buildings. 
The  institution  is  managed  for  the  State  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Dechert,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president;  Dr.  Jos.  L. 
Lemberger,  of  Lebanon,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Shenk,  of  Lebanon, 
treasurer.  No  one  who  looks  at  these  names  will  doubt  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  is  on  top  in  the  management  of  this  asylum,  planted  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  territory.  Surely  here  the  lion  has  not  been  bearded  in 
his  own  den.  The  names  of  Kremer,  Zimmerman,  Bricker  and  Webber 
give  additional  evidence  that  he  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs  here.  But  while  we  sing  “Hoch  dem  Deutschen  in 
Amerika,”  we  must  acknowledge  that  other  good  blood  is  likewise  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Board.  As  it  is  not  Friday,  the  appointed  Visitor’s  Day — 
we  shall  not  stop  to  inspect  the  workings  of  the  place  and  to  mingle  with 
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the  rather  loquacious  and  sociable  inmates,  though  it  might  prove  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  study;  for  let  it  be  said  that  almost  every 
inmate  finds  light  employment  here,  which,  while  it  is  voluntary,  has  yet 
been  gladly  chosen  by  almost  all  as  a  happy  pastime,  and  from  which 
some  few  have  found  sufficient  help  in  a  regain  of  physical  and  mental 
restoration  as  to  warrant  their  discharge.  The  general  results  of  this  ex¬ 
perimental  institution  have  been  eagerly  watched  elsewhere  and  the  fore¬ 
most  journals  of  Europe  have  written  up  the  outworkings  of  the  advanc¬ 
ed  method  of  treatment  here  inaugurated  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  State 
dependents.  Those  here  cared  for  now  number  in  the  neighborhood  of 
800. 

And  next  we  come  to  Wernersville — known  to  readers  of  fiction,  stu¬ 
dents  of  local  history  and  seekers  of  rest  and  health,  as  a  noted  spot  and 
favorite  resort.  It  is  here  where  Rev.  Hoover  has  laid  the  scenes  of  his 
Civil  War  story,  “Enemies  in  the  Rear,”  perhaps  the  first  attempt  at 
fictitious  portraiture  of  the  typical  Pennsylvania-German.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  drawn  to  this  story  by  its  truthful  characterization  of  its  chief 
actors,  if  there  is  a  larger  sprinkling  of  low  and  boorish  actors  than 
probably  the  case  would  justify.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  stu¬ 
pidity  is  no  stranger  among  our  stock,  and  there  may  be,  or  have  been, 
an  undue  proportion  in  this  community  where  the  author  grew  up  and 
knew  his  dramatis  personae.  It  is  a  fact  that  only  a  short  time  ago  I 
chatted  with  a  few  of  the  representative  villagers,  and  alluding  to  the 
story  that  made  “Haltfest”  (i.  e.,  Wernersville)  known  to  hosts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  these  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  tale  of 
love  and  war,  in  which  every  public  house  and  hotel  and  church  and  mill 
and  hill-top  of  this  place  figures.  Well  this  is  Haltfest,  and  may  not  have 
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been  a  misnomer  when  the  author  was  a  boy  here  years  ago,  but  it 
shows  marks  of  certain  kinds  of  material  improvement  that  should  now 
seem  to  make  this  sobriquet  obsolete.  It  has  the  air  of  a  thriving  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  when  one  gets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  and  its  long 
line  of  waiting  carriages  and  carry-alls,  its  ornamental  gardens  and  its 
modern  village  hotel.  But 
it  has  also  its  signs  and 
landmarks  of  age,  that 
link  the  twentieth  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  There 
stands  the  old  Lerch  tav¬ 
ern.  erected  in  1797.  and 
made  famous  by  the  afore¬ 
said  story.  So  it  contains 
the  Binckley  Hotel,  al¬ 
most  as  old,  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  while 
, yonder  in  the  hills,  above 
the  Insane  Asylum,  stands 
today  and  turns  out  its 
grist,  Christian  Mehlhu- 
ber’s  stone  mill.  To  the 
north,  on  a  prominent 
knoll,  stands  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  ancient  old  red 
church  described  in  our  lo¬ 
cal  historical  novel. 

But  the  sight  of  these 
landmarks  leads  us  out  of 
the  nebulous  realms  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  brings  us  down 
to  facts.  Hence  I  shall  re¬ 
cite  a  few  pages  from  his¬ 
tory’s  record,  engraven  by 
Clio’s  faithful  stylus  on  the 
tablets  of  time. 

The  land  on  which  Wernersville  is  now  built  originally  belonged  to 
George  Hain  and  Wilhelm  Fisher.  The  two  families  intermarried,  and  so 
north  and  south  the  farms  have  long  since,  as  today,  been  in  the  Ham 
hands.  These  included  hundreds  of  acres  and  the  date  of  their  warrant 
deeds  leads  back  to  January  21,  1733.  It  was  laid  out  into  a  town-plot  as 
recently  as  1855.  by  William  Werner,  which  gave  it  its  present  name. 
The  few  homes  and  public  houses  hitherto  stretching  along  the  public 
highway,  were  by  the  building  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  railroad,  considered 
as  a  fitting  community  and  dignified  by  the  marking  down  of  a  railroad 
station.  Benneville  Lerch  laid  out  the  northern  portion  somewhat  later, 
while  in  1870  Dr.  James  W.  Deppen  laid  out  into  lots  the  present  western 
portion  of  the  village.  The  taverns  of  the  place  did  a  thriving  business 
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for  a  long  period  as  depots  in  the  commercial  highway  of  trade  in  the 
days  of  stage-coaches  and  grain  teams  and  drivers  of  cattle. 

Early  in  the  settlement  of  these  German  pioneers  the  house  of  worship 
was  erected  and  set  up  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  The  first  church,  which  was 
of  logs,  had  already  subserved  its  utility  when,  in  1 766,  a  stone  edifice 
took  its  place,  40  by  50  feet  in  dimensions,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 
very  fine,  enlarged  and  remodeled  Hain’s  church,  that  like  a  light-house 
smiles  upon  the  rich  and  peaceful  vale  beneath  and  with  a  benediction 
sends  the  traveler  on  his  way.  This  second  building  had  the  cheering 
attraction  for  John  Penn  when  he  rode  up  this  valley  in  1788,  and  from 
whose  diary  concerning  it  we  quoted  in  our  last  issue.  It  had  a  steeple 
which  wTas  surmounted  by  a  weather  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  wrought-iron 
rooster — a  churchly  symbol.  In  1817  lightning  destroyed  the  steeple,  and 
in  1845  the  old  church  was  remodeled,  and  in  1851  surmounted  with  a  new 
belfry  dome  and  a  bell  hung  into  same,  which,  besides  announcing  ser¬ 
vices  and  tolling  out  funerals,  daily  told  the  hour  of  11  a.  m.  to  the  Hei¬ 
delberg  farmers  for  miles  around  as  the  time  to  unhitch  from  wagon  or 
plow  and  go  back  to  the  house  for  dinner.  In  1878  another  remodeling 
took  place  and  the  considerable  enlargement  into  the  present  fine-looking 
country  church,  with  its  conspicuous  spire,  135  feet  in  height.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  brick  floor  of  second  building  was  taken  up  and  ground  into  a  dust 
with  which  the  old  walls  were  externally  stuccoed  to  match  with  the  new 
walls  of  brick.  A  new  bell  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  in  1885.  What 
is  peculiar  about  this  church  and  worthy  of  special  note,  aside  from  its 
prominence  in  the  well-told  local  tales  in  published  form  already  alluded 
to,  is  the  fact  that  it  bears  a  legend  that  links  it  with  the  colonial  times 
and  the  name  of  the  royal  head  of  England,  against  whose  tyrannical 
rule  our  forefathers  revolted  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

The  eastern  wall  of  the  original  building  still  bears  a  capstone  with 
the  following  inscription,  sculptured  in  fine  but  quaint  English  lettering: 


HEIDELBERG  TAUNSHIP, 
BERCKS  COUNTY. 


Dasz  is  eine  hoch  Deutsch  Reformirte 
Kirch  Welche  ist  aufgebaut  worden  im 
Iahr  Anno  Chr.  1776. 


ALLE  DIE  DA  GEHEN  AUS  UND  EIN 

SOLTEN  GOTT  UND  DEM  KONIG  GEHORSAM  SEIN 


There  is  only  one  change  in  the  present  showing  of  the  above  inscrip¬ 
tion.  viz.,  the  word  “Konig”  in  the  last  line  is  erased,  and  the  way  this 
came  about  is  typical  of  the  loyal  Republican  sentiment  this  community 
has  breathed  in  since  those  early  days  of  loyal  submission  to  the  sover¬ 
eign  ruler.  King  George  III.  When,  in  1845,  the  church  was  remodeled, 
a  son  of  one  of  the  Revolutionary  veterans  was  on  the  building  commit- 
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tee,  and,  reading  this  inscription  anew,  his  patriotic  fervor  began  to  glow 
so  that  he  instantly  set  to  work  with  profanity  upon  his  tongue,  patrot- 
ism  in  his  swelling  bosom,  and  chisel  and  hammer  in  his  cunning  hand, 
while  the  offensive  name  of  Konig  was  forthwith  obliterated.  He  had 
lived  too  long  under  freedom’s  banner  and  had  too  vivid  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  cost  to  win  it,  to  endure  any  longer  this  once  loyal,  now  insulting 
sentiment  of  his  German  ancestry.  He  was  no  Hessian  hireling,  nor 
were  his  compatriots  of  these  parts — if  a  few  of  these  settled  on  the 
hillsides  to  the  south  of  town,  where  their  stone  and  log  cabins  may  be 
seen  to  this  day. 

The  pastors  of  Hain’s  church  were  the  following:  Johann  Henricus 
Goetschuy,  1/39;  Jacob 
Lischy,  1743;  Christian  Henry 
Rauch,  1746;  John  Henry 
Dccher,  1751;  Fred.  Cassimir 
Muller,  1752;  John  Henry 
Decher,  1753;  John  Wald- 
schmidt,  1760;  John  Wilhelm 
Boos,  1771;  John  Christian 
Ammann,  1789;  Daniel  Wag¬ 
ner,  1791;  John  Wilhelm 
Boos,  1792;  Reinhold  Pauli, 

1808;  P.  Moyer,  1810; 

William  Pauli,  1814;  William 
Hendel,  1815;  Frederick  Her¬ 
man.  18 — ;  Joseph  S.  Dubbs, 

1826;  John  Hautz,  1831;  A.  L. 

Herman,  Thomas  PI.  Lein- 
bach,  Chas.  A.  Pauli, 

1834:  W.  F.  P.  Davis,  1872;  William  J.  Kershner,  1884.  There  were 
stormy  periods  in  its  history,  especially  at  the  time  of  church  agitations  in 
this  community  already  alluded  to.  This  accounts  for  many  changes  and 
no  continued  dates  before  1834,  when  peace  was  restored. 

But  Wernersville  has  gained  a  far  wider  repute  in  these  modern  days 
for  being  the  site  of  a  number  of  well-known  health  and  rest  resorts,  and 
to  pass  these  by  unnoticed  in  our  pilgrimage  would  be  to  play  the  drama 
of  Hamlet  and  leave  Hamlet  out.  So  we  must  repair  to  the  terraces  and 
crests  of  the  South  Mountain  Ridge,  upon  which  these  sanatoriums  are 
erected.  It  will  be  a  treat  in  every  way  to  take  this  side-trip,  and  were  it 
to  be  made  in  reality  most  of  my  readers,  or  fellow-pilgrims,  would  wish 
to  stay,  and  with  Peter  of  old,  pray  for  tabernacles  to  be  built,  since  it  is 
so  good  to  be  here.  A  score  of  times  has  this  desire  been  in  the  writer’s 
heart,  and  he  could  dream  of  few  greater  earthly  blessings  than  to  own 
an  acre  of  this  mountain-side,  with  a  suitable  cottage  upon  it,  from  which 
to  gaze  but  during  the  evening  of  his  life  and  watch  the  coming  sunset. 
Methinks  such  an  experience  must  match  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Moses  on  Nebo’s  lofty  peaks.  It  makes  the  greatest  imaginable  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  whether  one  looks  up  or  down  a  mountain  elevation.  The 
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difference  pays  a  hundredfold  the  exertion  that  it  costs  to  make  the  climb. 
If  we  chance  to  be  guests  of  any  of  the  public  resorts  we  take  the  re' 
spective  carriage  at  the  railroad  station  and  drive  up;  if  not,  it  will  put 
vigor  into  our  frame,  vitality  in  the  blood  and  fresh  ozone  in  the  expanded 
lungs  to  make  the  ascent  afoot. 

A  two  miles’  radius  from  the  depot  will  inscribe  the  farthermost  of 
seven  resorts,  the  Grand  View  Sanatorium,  the  Sunset  House,  the  Sunny 


GRAND  VIEW  SANATORIUM. 

Side,  the  Highland  House,  the  Belle  Alto,  Green  Terrace  and  Walter’s 
Park.  There  are  comforts  in  all  and  beautiful  outlooks  from  the  windows 
and  verandas  of  every  House,  with  probable  charms  peculiar  to  each,  but 
we  speak  only  the  simple  truth  when  we  say  that  for  all  the  points  to  be 
sought  in  such  health  and  rest  resorts — situation,  scenery,  service,  com¬ 
fort,  treatment,  cuisine,  foods,  air,  water  and  rest — the  first  one,  which  is 
also  the  oldest,  excels  all  the  rest.  This  is  due  to  its  choice  location,  its 
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modern  equipment,  its  able  management,  its  ample  and  improved 
grounds  (about  500  acres),  its  excellent  springs,  its  constant  study  of 
and  catering  to  the  needs  of  guests;  and  proven  by  the  fact  of  its  great 
popularity  and  the  high,  well-toned  character  of  its  guests.  There  are  few 
seasons  that  applying  guests  have  not  to  be  turned  away  because  of  being 
over-crowded,  which  demand  will  doubtless  result  in  new  and  still  larger 
accommodations  very  soon.  A  look  over  its  register  will  at  any  time 
reveal  that  its  guests  are  made  up  of  the  best  persons  of  quite  a  large 

number  of  States  and  most  of  our  chief  Eastern  cities. 

As  our  visit  is  made  only  by  proxy,  in  imagination’s  chariot,  I  will  help 
my  reader  by  a  few  strokes  of  description.  After  a  gradual  ascent  of 
nearly  two  miles  of  excellent  mountain  road,  which  makes  its  winding 
way  through  richest  farmland  until  it  strikes  the  mountain,  when  it  winds 
through  well-kept,  cottage-crowned  terraces  we  are  finally  on  the  last 
step,  or  elevation,  in  which  a  solid  road  of  white  mountain  gravel,  leads 
us  to  our  destination — the  Grand  View. 

From  this  roadway,  as  from  the  Sanatorium’s  windows  and  wide  ver¬ 
andas,  may  be  seen  a  stretch  of  the  loveliest  and  most  extensive  land¬ 
scape  imaginable.  It  is  usually  the  first  discovery  of  arriving  guests,  on 

which  they  feast  with  eye  and  soul,  and  drink  themselves  full,  only  to  be 

expressed  in  vain  attempts  at  glowing,  enraptured  bits  of  grandest  de¬ 
scription,  or  in  a  paroxysm  of  outgushing  interjection.  Comparison  is 
made  by  distant  roamers  with  the  noted  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  the 
Adirondacks,  the  Rockies  or  the  Sierras,  or  the  charms  of  the  Swiss 
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Alps,  but  seldom  to  its  own  disparagement.  Its  vast  panoramic  stretch 
of  rural  loveliness  is  like  an  agricultural  sea,  which  rolls  its  green,  un¬ 
dulating  billows  in  upon  one’s  vision  like  so  many  waves  of  the  watery 
deep.  All  this  wide  main  is  dotted  o’er  with  the  most  improved  farm- 
buildings,  the  hamlets  and  villages  with  their  clusters  of  houses  and 
lowering  church-spires,  the  larger  city  of  Reading  distinctly  in  the  midst, 

environed  as  it  is  by  its  own  sheltering  and 
scenic  hill-tops,  its  brick  mural  blocks  blazing 
dark  red  by  day  and  its  many  electric  lights 
glowing  in  a  bright  white  and  yellow  at  night. 

When  one  has  become  well  intoxicated  with 
the  scenery  taken  in  through  the  eye,  meanwhile 
the  lungs  are  quaffing,  for  beverage,  the  very 
wine  of  the  gods  in  the  atmospheric  elixir  with 
which  they  are  here  supplied,  an  inspection  may 
be  made  of  the  house  and  grounds  themselves. 
Here  everything  that  is  sensible  and  modern, 
pleasing  and  restful  may  be  found.  From  office 
to  hallway,  from  sleeping  room  to  dining  room, 
and  from  the  treatment  rooms  in  the  basement 
to  the  solarium  and  gentlemen’s  reading  room 
on  the  sixth  floor,  reached  by  an  easy-work¬ 
ing,  luxurious  elevator,  all  is  perfection.  Every  nook  in  parlors,  hall¬ 
ways  or  verandas  invites  to  rest  and  recreation.  Every  picture  pleases. 
Every  object  has  a  charm  and  an  inspiration.  The  house  is  surcharged 
with  an  elixir  for  tired  nerves  and  jaded'  spirits.  Quietly  this  steals  into 
one’s  organic  sources  of  life,  health  and  happiness,  until  the  frame  has 
gained  new  vigor,  the  nerves  new  tone,  the  heart  new  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion,  while  wrinkles,  which  the  old  plowman  left  on  face,  have  become 
ironed  out.  Malaria  and  rheumatism,  hay-fever  and  insomnia  have  no  long 
abiding-places  here.  The  climate  which  has  been  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  Colorado,  and  by  Bayard  Taylor,  the  globe-trotter  of  yester¬ 
day,  pronounced  “the  best  in  the  world,”  is  its  superlative  boast. 

The  grounds  are  always  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  therefore  a  joy  forever. 
They  are  in  the  special  oversight  of 
“Pete” — whom  Elbert  Hubbard  would 
dub  “Peter  the  Florist,”  or  “the  Bo¬ 
tanical  St.  Peter”  of  the  institution.  He 
is  simply  “Peter"  here,  whose  full 
name  is  Peter  W.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  and 
whose  deft  hand  has  taught  every 
plant  he  touches  to  grow  and  bloom. 

And  this  has  encouraged  him  as  suc¬ 
cess  always  encourages.  Now  you 
should  see  the  procession  of  blooms 
that  promenade  by,  in  dress  parade, 
every  summer,  and  whirl  about  in 
acre-wide  dances  every  year.  The 
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tulips  and  hyacinths,  the  pansies  and  buttercups,  the  sweet  peas  and 
sweet  Williams,  the  verbenas  and  the  phlox,  the  geraniums  and  gladioiasr 
the  rose,  the  lily  and  the  lilac,  the  dahlias  and  hydrangias,  the  cosmus 
and  the  sage,  the  canna  and  the  lotus  all  join  in  the  grand  carnival  under 
his  magic  touch,  as  the  wild  blooms  on  the  surrounding  hill-sides  from 
the  arbutus  to  the  aster  and  golden  rod — do  all  obey  the  beck  of  the  great 
Gardener.  These  lure  the  guests  or  visitors  into  labyrinthian  paths  that 
soon  make  them  forget  dull  care  or  preying  disease.  Walks  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  lead  but  to  that  which  esthetically  attracts  and  pleases,  either  a 
spring,  an  orchard,  a  pavilion,  an  observatory  or  a  snug  corner  in  the 
forest.  As  this  department  is  in  the  care  of  skillful  hands,  so  the  business 
affairs  of  the  house  are  in  the  equally  faithful  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  George  S.  Gaul,  whose  only  concern  seems  to  be  to 
bring  comfort  to  his  guests.  And  surely  a  band  of  epicures  could  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  crowning  the  head  cook  with  sainthood  or  knighthood,  so  su¬ 
perior  is  the  whole  field  of  her  culinary  service.  Bell-boy  and  waiters, 
farmer  and  kitchen-maid,  hostler  and  teamster,  nurse  and  deacon,  all 
are  perfect  creations  out  of  home  material,  and  such  well-fitting  cogs  in 
the  machinery,  that  Dr.  R.  D.  Wenrich,  the  proprietor,  can  worthily 
wear  the  well-earned  and  merited  crown  of  highest  success. 

Although  it  is  a  sanatorium  and  especial  attention  given  to  such  as 
come  here  with  run-down  health,  there  is  little  evidence  of  this  to  the 
temporary  sojourner.  The  treatment,  I  am  told,  is  superior  in  every  way 
and  up-to-date  in  every  particular,  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  able  physicians- 
and  nurses.  But  such  is  the  charm  of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the  scen¬ 
ery,  the  effect  of  the  surroundings  and  the  sumptuousness  and  palatabie- 
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ness  of  the  meals  served,  that  few  can  long  remember  that  they,  or  any 
one  else,  are  sick  about  the  place.  The  theory  of  a  close  or  starving 
diet  is  banished.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  good 
health,  the  very  best  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  furnished  the  guests.  We 
have  traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  have  doffed  our  hats  at 
many  far-famed  hotels,  from  the  summit  of  the  Rockies  to  the  sandy 
shores  of  either  ocean,  but  we  have  never  sat  down  to  a  table  of  choicer 
and  better-cooked  foods.  Such  vegetables  and  meats,  such  cream  and  but¬ 
ter  can  only  be  served,  where  the  garden  is  elbowing  against  the  kitchen 
and  is  a  hundred  acres  wide,  and  where  the  herd  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys 
wade  knee-deep  in  clover  and  their  milky  products  take  a  night’s  stop¬ 
over  in  the  ice-cold  spring-house,— built  within  the  rocky  terrace — on 
their  way  to  the  table.  Well,  no  one  has  ever  tasted  the  luxury  of  pure 
and  rich  cream  that  has  not  had  it  served  a  la  Grande  Vue. 

But  I  cannot  tell  of  all  the  attractive  points  of  this  marvelous  resort 
and  lest  I  spin  my  tale  too  long,  shall  advise  any  one  interested  to  write 

the  proprietor,  Dr.  R.  D.  Wenrich, 
for  his  descriptive' art  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  furnished  free  of  charge,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  let  him  find  some  little  excuse 
for  seeking  such  a  haven  of  refresh¬ 
ment  and  rest,  and  let  him  spend  a  few 
days  or  weeks  here,  and  he  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  others,  what  I  am  now 
trying  to  do  in  vain. 

So  let  us  repair  to  one  of  the  wide 
verandas  and  I  will  point  out  a  few 
more  points  of  interest  to  the  histor¬ 
ian.  Cushion’s  lofty  peak  yonder  will 
interest  the  geologist  and  student  of  prehistoric  times.  A  little  stone 
cottage  said  to  have  sheltered  Gen.  Washington,  down  by  the  hillside  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  furnace  having  cast  cannon  and  shell  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  will  interest  students  of  those  troublous  times.  A  little  log 
cottage  just  in  front  of  us,  apparently  near  enough  to  cast  a  stone  upon 
its  roof,  long  sheltered  the  famous  Hugh  Linsey,  who  with  his  puppets 
and  tricks  played  Punch  and  Judy  and  acted  the  comedian’s  part  for  the 
Germans  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  a  generation  ago.  Here  he  lived  and 
died  and  in  yonder  Hain’s  church  God’s  acre  he  sleeps  his  last  long  sleep. 
Back  of  us,  on  a  ledge  of  the  mountain-side,  stands  the  stone  hut  in  which 
long  dwelt  Katrina  Galsch,  a  noted  fortune-teller  of  other  days,  whom  the 
author  of  “Enemies  in  the  Rear’’  has  so  happily  woven  into  his  local  tale. 
The  hillside  itself  has  interest  as  having  been  first  occupied  with  the  poor 
huts  as  homes  of  the  despised  Hessian  soldiers,  who,  as  English  hirelings, 
had  faced  their  kindred-blooded  countrymen  of  Pennsylvania  birth  in 
the  battles  for  freedom  and  independence,  and  who  were  long  known  by 
the  richer  and  nobler-bred  dwellers  of  the  limestone  vale  beneath  as  the 
Berg-kniippel.  Even  fifty  years  ago,  when  in  1847  Dr.  Leisenring  first 
opened  his  water-cure  establishment  on  this  hillside,  with  its  primitive 
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troughs,  stockade  pens  and  douches,  the  most  of  this  region,  now  dotted 
o  er  with  fine  cottages  and  sanatoriums  and  populated  with  summer  and 
winter  dwellers,  was  but  a  commons  with  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  ad  lib¬ 
itum.  Although  loathe  to  leave  a  place  that  has  buried  its  delightful 
features  so  deeply  into  the  appreciative  heart  and  memory  and  where  the 

writer  has  found  a  latch-string,  dyed  in  the  hues  of 
loyal  friendship,  hung  out  for  him  on  many  occasions, 
yet  it  is  time  we  move  on  our  historic  way. 

Back  to  our  turnpike  and  five  miles  more  of  travel 
eastward,  through  richest  farmland,  and  we  arrive  at 
another  old  village  of  Berks,  Sinking  Spring.  Here 
the  Ruths,  Lamberts,  Sohls,  Kricks,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
among  the  first  settlers. 

It  has  its  old  stores  and  shops,  taverns  and  school- 
houses,  churches  and  homes  that  are  all  hung  over 
with  five  generations  of  toil,  gossip,  struggle  and  the 
scenes  of  quaint  folk-lore  experiences.  On  the  hill¬ 
side,  in  the  populous  city  of  the  dead  sleep  its  actors 

and  dwellers  of  other 
days.  The  St.  John’s  Re¬ 
formed  brick  church,  with 
its  conspicuously  white 
and  tall  steeple  still  lifts 
its  finger  symbolically  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  while  its  old 
preachers  and  worshipers, 
let  us  hope,  have  long 
since  landed  there.  Al¬ 
though  the  once  united 
(Lutheran  and  Reformed) 
flock  has  in  our  days  di¬ 
vided,  and  therefore  wor¬ 
ships  no  more  together, 
St.  John’s  Reformed  Church,  Sinking  Spring.  Erected  1794.  but  in  two  separate  build¬ 
ings,  let  us  hope  they  too  are  following  after. 

We  quote  from  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kershner’s  (present  pastor)  history 
of  the  old  Reformed  church,  the  following  data  of  the  same,  and  history 
of  the  town.  Rev.  Kerslmer  also  kindly  furnishes  the  cuts  of  the  Hain 
and  Sinking  Spring  church  edifices. 

“The  surroundings  of  the  village  of  Sinking  Spring,  wherein  St.  John’s 
church  is  located,  are  magnificent  beyound  description.  With  the  beau¬ 
tiful  farms  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  rolling  landscape  both  east 
and  west,  terminating  in  the  mountains  overshadowing  the  city  of  Read¬ 
ing,  on  the  east,  and  Cushion  Hill  on  the  southwest,  the  village  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Berks  county.  Once  the  home  of  the  red  man  of  the  forest, 
concerning  whom  many  a  tale  is  still  in  the  minds  of  the  oldest  citizens, 
and  related  to  the  generation  of  the  present  day,  the  land  on  which  this 
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town  is  located,  and  the  soil  now  cultivated  by  our  thrifty  farmers,  was 
regarded  by  our  early  ancestors  as  a  suitable  place  for  habitation.  Hence 
as  early  as  about  1728,  or  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  the 
first  settlements  began  to  be  made.  Being  that  the  Indians  who  roamed 
over  these  parts  did  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but 
lived  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  land  was  in  a  wild  state.  The 
early  settlers,  however,  having  come  from  Holland  and  the  Palatinate, 
where  they  had  been  taught  from  youth  up  the  importance  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil,  immediately  began  changing  the  wigwam  into  a  log 
cabin,  and  the  land  overgrown  with  wilderness  they  changed  into  fields  of 
corn  and  wheat.  Among  these  settlers  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Ruths, 
Kricks,  Evans  and  others,  whose  descendants  are  still  noted  families  in 
Spring  township.  The  land  on  which  the  town  of  Sinking  Spring  is  lo¬ 
cated  was  once  the  sole  property  of  the  Ruth  family,  Jacob  Lambert 
and  Catharine  Sohl,  who  also  erected  the  first  buildings.  The  name  of 
the  town  is  derived  from  a  singular  spring  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  is  of  a  periodic  flow,  at  times  sinking  out  of  sight  entirely. 

“The  church  building  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  town,  on  the 
Berks  and  Dauphin  turnpike,  and  on  the  present  burial  ground.  The 
original  burial  ground  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  and  held  in 
common  by  different  denominations,  though  some  farmers  had  their  own 
grave-yards  on  their  farms.  On  this  ancient  burial  place,  therefore,  can 
be  found  the  graves  of  people  of  different  creeds,  whose  bodies  are  rest¬ 
ing  side  by  side.  Though  they  may  have  had  conflicting  views  on  religion 
while  living,  the  grave-yard  has  become  their  common  lot,  emblematic 
of  every  soul  appearing  before  the  same  judgment-bar  of  God.  But  some 
time  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  church  edifice,  the  Reformed  people, 
desiring  their  own  grave-yard,  secured  the  land  whereon  the  church 
now  stands  for  their  burial  place.  This  ground,  originally  one  and  one- 
half  acres  in  area,  was  donated  by  will  by  the  now  sainted  Christian  Ruth, 
October  30,  1793.  A  more  suitable  place  for  the  burial  of  their  beloved 
dead  could  not  well  be  found.  Being  a  place  of  considerable  height  and 
gradually  declining  toward  the  southeast,  the  ground  is  always  dry,  af¬ 
fording  an  excellent  place  for  sepulture.  Among  the  first  buried  there 
was  the  donor  himself,  Christian  Ruth,  who  had  made  the  following  will: 
‘I  give  and  devise  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  as  will  be  most  suitable 
for  the  use  of  a  new  Reformed  church  and  burial  ground,  as  is  already 
commenced,  to  the  congregation  and  to  their  heirs  and  successors  for¬ 
ever.’  Said  will  was  probated  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1793. 

“Christian  Ruth’s  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  can  be  found  side  by  side 
to  the  west  of  the  church  building.  Both  graves  are  in  a  well-preserved 
state.  As  was  customary  .among  Christians,  and  is  still  adhered  to,  both 
these  graves  are  marked  by  tombtones  bearing  an  epitaph.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  the  grave-stone  of  Father  Ruth  reads  as  follows: 

“Zum  Denckmahl  Des  Christian  Ruth.  Er  war  geboren  den  16  De¬ 
cember  1729,  und  starb  Den  24  August  1793.  War  alt  63  yahr  8  monet 
8  tage.” 

A  far  more  curious  grave  and  epitaph,  however,  is  that  of  a  once  pro- 
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fcssional  midwife  of  this  community,  Maria  Cath.  Spohn,  wife  of  Henry 
Spohn,  whose  tombstone  is  adorned  with  the  following  bit  of  encomium: 
“Es  wird  in  hiesiger  Gegend  in  stetem  Andenken  bleibe  wie  wichtige 
Dienste  sie  als  Hebamme  leistete.  Sie  zahlte  1,114  Kinder  die  unter  ihren 
Beistand  geboren  wurden.”  (This  community  will  hold  in  constant  mem¬ 
ory  the  important  services  she  rendered  as  midwife.  She  counted  1,114 
children  which  were  born  amid  her  assistance,) 

Concerning  the  history  the  following  are  most  important  facts  and 
figures:  St.  John's  Reformed  church  organized  1792,  by  Christian  Ruth, 
Francis  Krick,  John  Shoup,  John  Hill,  Peter  Palm,  Ulrich  Hander, 
John  Gernant,  Joseph  Wanner,  David  Gring,  John  Matz,  William  Gaul, 
George  Ruth,  Jacob  Ludwig  and  John  Sharman.  Cornerstone  of  pres¬ 
ent  church  (first)  laid  May  3,  1794.  Adam  Krauser,  of  Reading,  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Brick  walls  and  originally  a  brick  floor.  A  log  parochial  school- 
house  erected  on  premises,  1804.  Additions  of  land  bought  in  1811  and 
1828.  Pipe  organ  placed  in  1817.  Steeple  (16  feet  square  at  base  and  1 5 1 
feet  high)  erected  in  1852  and  supplied  with  bell.  A  second  bell  replacing 
first  (damaged)  weighing  1,592  pounds  placed  in  1881.  In  1875  Mrs. 
Susanna  Krick  presented  silver  communion  service  now  in  use.  Church 
remodeled  and  spacious  chapel 
added  to  east  side,  1884-85.  Also 
costly  new  organ  added.  In  1818 
Lutherans  granted  rights.  In 
1897  union  dissolved  and  Luth¬ 
erans  erected  their  own  church 
on  original  grounds.  Organist’s 
home  erected  1888.  Second  re¬ 
modeling  1897  (?)  including 

cushioned  seats,  brussels  carpet 
for  floor,  frescoing  of  walls  and 
hot  water  heating,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  German  and  English 
hymn  books  and  a  large  Sunday- 
school  library.  The  pastors  have 
been  the  following:  Rev.  Philip 
R.  Pauli,  1794-1815;  Rev.  William 
Pauli  (a  son),  1816-1855;  Rev, 

Chas.  A.  Pauli  (another  son),  rev.  W.  J.  KERSHNER>  a.  m. 

1855-1871;  Rev.  Wm.  F.  P.  Davis 

(a  Pauli  relative  on  mother’s  side),  1872-1883;  Rev.  W.  J.  Kershner  (pres¬ 
ent  pastor),  1884-1901.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  family  of  preachers  has 
served  this  church  for  nearly  a  century — and  each  one  of  four  pastors 
until  death  relieved  them.  We  are  glad  to  give  portrait  of  present  in¬ 
cumbent.  under  whose  long  and  continued  pastorate  so  much  progress 
has  been  made.. 

From  Sinking  Spring  to  Reading  is  another  stretch  of  five  miles  of 
fine  farms — the  Fricks’  being  prominent.  Our  turnpike  enables  us  to 
look  out  to  outlying  villages  and  the  neighborhood  of  rich  farms.  Fhus 
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it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Shillington  and  the  Berks  County  Almshouse 
farms  and  buildings  about  three  miles  to  the  south.  It  passes  under¬ 
neath  the  Lebanon  Valley  railroad  tracks  and  now  keeps  running  parallel 
to  them  on  their  southern  side.  It  is  studded  with  houses  and  hamlets. 
Spring  Mont,  a  new  home  center,  as  an  elbowing  cottage-housed  sub¬ 
urb  of  Reading,  had  made  a  fine  start  towards  a  fashionable  residence 
center,  when  Wyomissing,  another  suburban  building  site,  lying  two 
miles  nearer  the  city,  just  on  its  western  environs,  was  laid  out,  which 
from  all  appearances  has  stolen  the  march  of  its  earlier  rival.  It  seems 
to  me  that  hundreds  of  well-to-do  residents  of  Reading  would  prefer  a 
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home  in  either  of  these  heights  to  the  lower,  dustier,  smokier  streets  of 
the  city  itself.  Both  plots  are  beautiful  for  situation. 

And  now  past  an  offensive  phosphate  factory,  that  abominably  vitiates 
the  air  for  dwellers  and  passengers  of  every  class,  and  brick  works,  and 
large  textile  plants  and  the  suburban  homes  of  West  Reading,  we  glide 
down  the  slope  of  the  western  ridge  known  as  Leinbach's  Hill,  creep 
underneath  the  new  steel  bridge  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railway’s 
new  belt-line  which  here  spans  the  pike,  and  reach  the  new  bridge  that 
conducts  trolley  and  pike  traffic  across  the  Schuylkill  into  the  foot  of 
Penn  street  of  Reading  proper.  In  place  of  this  present  bridge  used  to 
stand  an  old-fashioned  covered  bridge  that  stood  the  test  of  many  years 
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and  was  the  gateway  of  entrance  and  exit  of  several  generations  of 
Reading's  comers  and  goers  to  the  west.  Over  it  rode  presidents  and 
governors.  It  is  noted  especially  for  the  part  it  played  in  the  famous 
march  of  the  Copton  Brigade,  as  described  in  Rev.  Hoover’s  book  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to.  We  shall  have  to  refer  the  reader  to  this  story  for  a 
full  picture  of  this  ludicrous  scene,  while  we  go  on  up  the  main  (Penn) 
street  of  this  capital  of  Berks,  past  the  long  notorious  “Plow  and  Har¬ 
row”  Hotel,  till  we  arrive  at  the  noted  Penn  Square,  about  which  centers 
the  best  business,  traffic,  wealth  and  history  of  this  growing  Pennsylvania- 
German  giant  of  150  years  of  life,  and  80,000  of  population. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  just  returned  from  Lawton,  where  he 
went  to  write  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  the  story 
of  the  “opening”  of  the  Indian  lands.  Mr.  White’s  vivid  account  of  the 
mushroom  city  that  sprang  up  in  a  night  is  of  striking  and  timely  inter¬ 
est.  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  contributes  to  a  late  number  of  The  Post, 
a  paper  of  official  significance  on  Carnegie’s  Gift  to  Scotland.  Lord  Bal¬ 
four  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  millions  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  to  the 
Scotch  universities. 


Most  young  people  and  some  not  so  young  like  to  know  how  an  editor 
regards  his  contributors — that  is,  the  contributors  who  are  unknown  to 
fame  and  whose  manuscripts  are  uninvited.  This  relation  of  “Young 
Contributors  and  Editors”  is  made  the  subject  of  two  delightful  papers 
by  William  Dean  Howells  in  the  Youth’s  Companion.  As  Mr.  Howells 
has  been  both  a  young  contributor  and  an  editor,  he  will  no  doubt  write 
in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  both  characters. 


In  these  days  of  “hustle"  one  wants  to  read  a  newspaper  which  presents 
all  the  news  in  the  most  concise  form  without  being  obliged  to  read  col¬ 
umns  of  matter  to  get  at  facts.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  “The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record”  is  the  ideal  newspaper.  It  is  an  enterprising,  energetic, 
honorable  journal,  printing  all  the  news.  It  is  courageous  and  indepen¬ 
dent;  speaking  its  mind  without  fear  or  favor,  and  it  is  devoted  first,  last 
and  all  the  time  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  “The  Record”  is  known 
as  the  pioneer  one-cent  newspaper  of  the  United  States. 


The  Philadelphia  North  American  has  recently  began 
tractive  supplement  with  its  Saturday’s  daily,  in  the  shape 
view  of  books  and  art. 


issuing  an  at- 
of  a  weekly  re- 
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THE  EARLY  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  FARMER. 

-  .  ' I  ■  ■  l 'O' 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  MAYS. 

'  ‘'OiO 

“He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 

Himself  must, either  hold  or  drive.’’ 

THAT  no  one  ever  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  saying  than  the  Pennsylvania-German,  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  his  universal  success  as  a  farmer^  He  appears  to  stand  unique 
as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  any  one  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  to  look  into 
his  antecedents  can  readily  account  for  this  distinction. 

In  comparing  him  with  the  Scotch-Irish  we  have  selected  the  latter 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  stood  next  in  point  of  numbers  to  the 
Germans  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State. 

The  Scotch-Irish  who  settled  contiguous  to  the  Germans  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  same  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  tnat  their  more  or  less  indifferent  methods  of  farming 
and  general  disinclination  to  hard  work  stood  very  little  chance  along¬ 
side  of  the  thrift  and  untiring  industry  of  the  Germans. 

We  all  know  that  neither  nationality  ever  received  enough  encourage¬ 
ment  at  home  to  properly  stimulate  their  agricultural  instincts,  or  any 
other  laudable  ambition  for  that  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  Germans, 
their  country  being  more  densely  populated,  they  were  early  taught  to 
appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  provide  the  largest  yield, 
which  in  connection  with  their  limited  territory  compelled  them  to  util¬ 
ize  the  fruit  of  their  labors;  hence  their  closer  habits  and  greater  in¬ 
genuity. 

The  Scotch-Irish  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  occupied  a  country 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  still  unimproved,  and  being  more  of  a  pastoral 
people  than  the  Germans,  by  reason  of  this  environment  could  lead  a 
life  of  greater  ease  and  less  responsibility.  The  latter,  in  roaming  over 
his  native  heath,  depended  largely  upon  what  the  earth  would  bring 
forth  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  while  the  former,  trained  and 
inured  from  childhood  to  manual  labor  of  every  description,  was  of 
necessity  obliged  to  take  care  of  every  inch  of  ground  as  well  as  to  hus¬ 
band  all  his  agricultural  resources. 

When,  therefore,  those  people  first  came  to  this  country,  the  latter  at 
once  fell  into  his  accustomed  habits  of  digging  and  delving,  while  the 
former,  true  to  his  bucolic  instincts,  gladly  yielded  to  the  allurements 
of  the  chase,  and  consequently  spent  much  of  the  time  that  should  have 
been  employed  in  clearing  and  tilling  the  land  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that,  for  many  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  settlers,  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  far  more  aggressive  than  the 
Germans,  acted  as  the  police  force  of  the  new  settlements,  which  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  their  time,  so  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  gradually  outstrip  them  in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  We  fur¬ 
thermore  feel  justified  in  the  belief  that  Providence,  in  the  redemption  of 
the  new  world,  selected  the  Scotch-Irish,  on  account  of  their  greater  ag- 
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gressiveness,  to  pave  the  way,  by  first  ridding  the  country,  about  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  of  the  hostile  aborigines,  who,  as  we  all  know,  bitterly  contested  every 
inch  ot  the  invaded  territory,  in  order  to  make  the  settlement  more  secure 
and  permanent.  Both  nationalities  were  largely  tillers  of  the  soil,  but 
all  could  not  engage  in  this  peaceful  pursuit  at  the  same  time;  hence 
this  wise  dispensation  of  Him  who  governs  all  things. 

\\  hen  we  look  back  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers, 
we  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  those  down-trodden  people  on  beholding 
such  immense  tracts  of  beautiful  land  lying  waste,  which  they  knew  they 
could  obtain  for  little  more  than  the  labor  required  to  redeem  it.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  even  their  wildest  ambition,  for 


they  had  found  the  “promised  land’’  at  last,  where  they  could  secure 
permanent  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  which  the  greed  and 
rapacity  of  kings  could  never  molest  or  destroy,  and  where  prosperity 
and  plenty  came  within  the  reach  of  all  who  were  willing  to  work. 

The  success  of  the  German,  in  the  first  place,  lay  in  this  intuitive 
knowledge  of  good  land.  They  almost  invariably  selected  that  which 
contained  the  heaviest  timber,  knowing  that  it  would  produce  the  largest 
crops,  while  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  were  no  doubt  intimidated  by  the 
herculean  task  of  removing  the  heavy  timber,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  farms  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  in  value  as  those  of  the  Germans. 
Another  equally  important  factor  in  favor  of  the  Germans  was  that  which 
invariably  led  them  to  plow  deep,  and  to  keep  the  soil  mellow  at  all  times. 
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They  have  always  despised  the  “yankee”  methods  of  simply  scratching 
the  soil,  and  were  no  doubt  early  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb,  “plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep.” 

But  no  doubt  the  most  important  reason  of  this  continued  success 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  never  overtaxed  the  soil,  but  replenished  it  at 
regular  intervals  as  carefully  and  generously  as  they  fed  their  cattle. 
In  order  to  reap  paying  harvests  they  fully  realized  that  such  a  course 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  this  day  you  will  find  them  engaged 
in  fertilizing  some  portions  of  their  farms  at  each  recurring  season. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  avarice  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
farmers;  indeed  historians  as  well  as  others  have  stigmatized  them  as  the 
most  bigoted  and  selfish  of  all  the  early  settlers,  but  this  is  an  injustice 
to  those  honest  yeomen,  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to  correct  as  much 
as  lies  in  our  power.  Every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
most  of  those  people  were  extremely  poor  when  they  landed  on  our 
shores,  but  their  instinctive  honesty  and  anxiety  to  meet  their  obligations 
to  the  proprietaries  from  whom  they  had  bought  the  land,  necessarily 
compelled  them  to  be  very  saving.  In  many  instances  they  had  burdened 
themselves  with  heavy  debts,  and  as  the  crops,  upon  which  they  had  to 
depend  altogether  for  a  revenue,  did  not  always  find  a  ready  or  profitable 
sale,  you  can  readily  understand  how  serious  at  times  must  have  been 
their  financial  difficulties.  However  they  were  willing  at  all  times  to 
make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  surmount  those  difficulties,  and,  as  their 
history  amply  shows,  after  years  of  toil  and  self-denial  they  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  transmitting  to  their  descendants  properties  much  more  val¬ 
uable  than  those  of  any  other  nationality  represented  in  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  State. 

Besides,  money-making  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  then  as  now, 
neither  were  there  as  many  temptations  as  you  find  at  present  to  spend 
money  foolishly  or  extravagantly.  The  saving  habit  thus  engendered 
and  kept  alive  by  their  peculiar  circumstances,  naturally  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another  until  finally  it  became  a  second  nature  to  those 
people. 

Although  we  can  truthfully  say  that  any  one  familiar  with  their  habits 
knows  that  they  never  really  suffered  for  want  of  sufficient  or  wholesome 
food,  as  is  alleged  by  the  writer  of  “The  Making  of  Pennsylvania" — a 
recent  publication — where  he  says:  “It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  ot 
those  Germans  followed  the  custom  of  selling  everything,  giving  to  the 
pigs  what  was  left  and  what  they  refused  keeping  for  themselves.”  Such 
a  beastly  habit  might  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  Huns  and  Poles  who  are 
infesting  our  country  today,  but  when  applied  to  the  German  farmers 
and  placed  on  record  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  simply  and  grossly 
slandering  a  people  who  are  and  always  have  been  the  peer  of  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  admit  there  were  times  in  their  early 
struggles  when  their  food  was  not  what  it  is  now,  but  deny  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  they  ever  lived  like  hogs  because  of  their  avariciousness. 
On  the  contrary,  as  they  became  more  prosperous  their  creature  com¬ 
forts  increased  in  proportion,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  their  well- 
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filled  larders  today,  and  tables  often  groaning  with  every  variety  of  food 
suffer  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  proverbial  diet  of  pork  and  beans 
so  long  indiginous  to  some  sections. 

Besides,  their  rich  and  beautiful  farms  together  with  their  comfortable 
homes  which  frequently  contain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  have  long 
ago  earned  for  them  the  title  of  the  Garden  Spots  of  the  State — a  fact 
sufficiently  convincing  that  they  are  far  from  being  the  miserly  people 
so  many  have  tried  to  depict.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  their  generosity  and  helpfulness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  squalor 
and  poverty,  so  frequently  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  great  wealth  and 
boasted  charities  of  our  large  cities,  are,  and  always  have  been,  entirely 
unknown  in  the  farming  communities  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

The  inherent  economy  of  those  Pennsylvania-Germans  was  no  doubt 
greatly  augmented  by  the  financial  problem  which  confronted  them  in 
the  new  settlement,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  many  instances  led  to 
the  practice  of  that  “severest  economy”  to  which  historians  allude,  and 
which  we  acknowledge  was  not  always  commendable;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much  of  that  economy  was  really  necessary  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  character  and  success  of  the  people  whom  we 
are  so  proud  to  claim  as  our  ancestors. 

Therefore,  take  them  all  in  all,  we  should  never  hesitate  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  many  of  their  shortcomings,  especially  when  we 
look  at  the  rich  legacy  which  their  indomitable  industry  and  privations 
has  bequeathed  to  us. 

We  are  furthermore  ready  to  admit  that  they  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  educational  mo\  ements  inaugurated  by  the  latter, 
but  that  fact  is  no  doubt  due  more  to  their  religious  prejudice  against 
education  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  “sects,”  who  for  many  years 
after  the  first  settlement  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  farming 
community,  were  strictly  taught  that  education  was  the  work  of  the  devil, 
and  would  only  lead  to  idleness  and  crime;  but  the  Lutheran  and  Re¬ 
formed  element  had  been  early  taught  by  their  leaders,  Muhlenberg  and 
Schlatter,  to  appreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  education,  especially 
in  English,  and  they  undoubtedly  aided  Penn  and  the  Scotch-Irish  in 
the  establishment  of  English  schools  throughout  the  colonies.  But  as 
they  were  always  in  a  hopeless  minority  on  the  question  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  you  can  readily  see  why  it  took  so  many  years  to  establish  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Happily,  however,  the  most  of  that  bigotry  and  prejudice  ha»  long 
since  yielded  to  more  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments.  In  fact  the 
Mennonites  and  Dunkards  of  today  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  something  more  than  a  well-equipped  farm  is  necessary  to  make 
this  life’s  happiness  complete.  Indeed  so  great  has  been  the  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  farmer’s  family  during  the  past  few  decades  that  his  sons 
and  daughters  can  frequently  not  be  distinguished  from  their  city-bred 
cousins.  Even  the  farmer  himself  is  no  longer  the  isolated  being  of 
former  times,  but  can  frequently  be  seen  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  town  neighbor  in  many  of  the  most  important  enterprises  of  the 
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day.  His  physical  as  well  as  social  condition,  compared  with  that  ot 
the  period  of  which  we  have  written,  has  certainly  undergone  a  most 
wonderful  change  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  more. 

Through  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  all  other  improved  farm¬ 
ing  implerhents  the  labor  of  the  farm  has  been  rendered  comparatively 
easy,  and  his  ready  access  to  books  and  all  the  other  literature  of  the  day, 
enables  him  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  current  events  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Unmolested  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life  he 
enjoys  advantages  which  few  other  callings  in. life  can  obtain;  and  whether 
he  is  gazing  upon  his  broad  acres  and  smiling  crops  or  engaged  in 
quietly  following  the  plow,  he  can  truthfully  say,  “I  am  monarch  of  all 
I  survey.” 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  home-life  of  the  farmer  of  that 
period,  but  space  will  only  permit  us  to  glance  at  the  kitchen,  which  was 
really  the  living-room  of  the  farmer  then,  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger 
readers  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  those  time-honored 
institutions  in  the  height  of  its  glory. 

All  around  the  capacious  room  were  carefully  and  systematically  ar¬ 
ranged  the  cooking  utensils  in  daily  use,  and  the  ambitious  housewives 
constantly  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  copper,  brass 
and  Brittania  ware — there  was  very  little  tin  ware  in  use  then — polished 
to  the  highest  degree,  not  on  Saturday  for  Sunday’s  exhibition,  but  every 
day  of  the  six  more  or  less  of  this  particular  work  had  to  be  done.  You 
can  imagine  what  an  amount  of  labor  was  involved  in  this  daily  polishing 
and  cleaning,  but  it  was  the  custom  then,  and  certainly  presented  a  de¬ 
lightful  appearance  when  finished.  At  its  appropriate  place  stood  the  long 
deal  table,  generally  without  a  cover,  with  benches  running  along  its  full 
length,  and  when  that  table  was  loaded  with  its  usual  variety  of  steaming 
viands,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  hungry  people,  it  formed  an  inter¬ 
esting  sight  to  behold.  As  a  boy  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  be  present 
at  those  feasts,  and  can  truthfully  say  that  no  festive  gathering  in  which 
we  have  since  participated  has  proved  half  so  satisfactory  to  the  inner 
man,  as  did  the  indulgence  in  one  of  those  feasts — -“Feasts  fit  for  the 
gods.”  A  keener  appetite  then  than  now  may  have  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment,  but  for  all  that,  to  the  good  wives  and  daughters  who  presided 
over  those  feasts  be  all  the  honor  and  glory. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOK 

q  '3. 

NOTICES 

German  Life  in 
Town  and  Country 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  desire  to  visit  their 
German  fatherland,  but  find  that  either  time  or 
money  is  wanting  to  take  the  trip,  let  them  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  of  William  H.  Dawson’s  book  with  above  title.  It  may 
not  give  one  the  physical  recreation  an  ocean  voyage  or  a  ride  up  the 
Rhine,  or  a  climb  over  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  real  Germany  would, 
but  the  reading  of  this  volume  will  give  him  the  acquaintance  with  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  their  habits  and  manners  in  matters  of  government, 
business,  church  or  domestic  life.  For  while  the  author  writes  for  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  he  gives  the  flavor  of  German  life,  with  a  knowledge  and 
sympathy  of  the  national  characteristics  that  make  his  volume  more 
than  a  guide-book- — yea,  an  interpretation.  He  knows  his  Germany,  and 
is  able  to  tell  what  he  knows.  In  more  than  a  dozen  chapters  the  various 
phases  of  German  life,  such  as  the  German  Fatherland  or  Confederation, 
social  divisions,  rural  life  and  customs,  military  service,  public  educa¬ 
tion,  religious  life  and  thought,  woman’s  place,  pleasures  and  pastimes, 
political  life,  local  government,  the  newspaper  and  its  readers,  are  por¬ 
trayed.  The  book  forms  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  brought  out  by  this 
house  under  the  general  title  of  “Our  European  Neighbors,”  under  the 
editorial  oversight  of  the  author  of  this  particular  one.  The  series  in¬ 
cludes  thus  far  the  countries  of  France,  Russia,  Holland  and  Germany. 
It  is  a  capital  study  of  the  home  life  of  continental  peoples.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  well  illustrated  and  modern  in  general  get-up.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York.  Small  8vo,  pp.  323. 


A  Brief  History  of 
Schaefferstown. 


Old  Schaefferstown  of  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  first  towns  in  the  entire  valley — claiming  the 
oldest  public  water-works  in  the  United  States;  a 
hotel  that  was  reared  in  King  George’s  day  and  reign  and  named  for 
him;  a  church  that  was  built  a  decade  before  the  first  shot  was  fired  at 
Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill,  and  which  once  had  as  one  of  its  members, 
who  served  as  architect,  an  ancestor  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  an 
Ex-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  pastor  the  son 
of  the  patriarch  Muhlenberg,  who  later  served  in  the  honorable  sphere  as 
the  first  Speaker  of  United  States  Congress;  and  the  town  which  gave 
birth  to  the  eccentric  preacher  “Mose  Dissinger,”  the  Rowland  Hill  of 
Pennsylvania-Germandom,  and  a  host  of  other  noted  men  and  women, 
who  in  literature,  journalism,  art  or  jurisprudence,  medicine  or  business, 
have  won  fame — this  old  burgh  of  once  “Lenkister.”  now  Lebanon 
county,  has  at  last  an  authentic  and  adequate  history  in  print.  While 
others  of  its  sons  have  done  well,  A.  S.  Brendle,  Esq.,  as  the  author  of 
this  meritorious  work,  has  done  noblest  of  all.  The  historian  of  this  and 
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other  days  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  unborn  generations,  who 
may  have  the  proud  distinction  of  tracing  their  ancestry  to  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  settlers  of  this  town  and  community,  will  arise  to  call  the  man  bless¬ 
ed  for  rescuing  and  recording  these  early  annals  of  a  simple,  but  history¬ 
making  and  State-budding  German  folk,  who  here  in  old  Heidelberg- 
town  took  up  their  pioneer  homes,  when  the  Indian  still  prowled  in  the 
neighboring  forests  and  the  Penns  on  the  Delaware  still  strove  to  keep 
their  peace.  The  volume  which  consists  of  234  large  folio  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  tables,  registers,  and  maps  or  town-plans,  con¬ 
tains  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  or  saying  about  the  place.  Be¬ 
sides  its  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  its  sketches  of  most  illustrious 
men  and  women,  it  has  most  valuable  tables  and  lists  of  names — in  short 
a  transcript  of  about  every  name  found  on  tomb-stone  or  church  record, 
warrantees  or  purchasers,  immigrants  and  exodants.  It  is  rich  in  the 
first  steps  of  many  a  local  genealogy  and  will,  for  this  reason  alone,  be 
much  in  demand  in  the  coming  days.  It  gives  evidence  of  most  tedious 
and  painstaking  labor  and  should  bring  to  the  author  the  title  of  Knight¬ 
hood  in  some  Bohemian  order  of  the  Garter.  A  fellow  townsman  by 
birth,  Hon.  Hiram  Young,  of  York,  Pa.,  proprietor  of  the  York  Dispatch, 
brings  out  the  book  in  good  style.  It  may  be  too  high  at  $3  a  copy,  yet 
to  produce  the  MS.  of  such  a  work  should  be  worth  $3,000. 


0  Mexican  ^ntense^  interesting  and  instructive  book,  not  only  for 
.  the  student  of  history,  but  for  the  tourist  and  lover  of 

eig  ors.  SCenery  as  well,  is  “To  the  Pacific  and  Mexico,”  by  Coi. 
A.  K.  McClure,  former  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times.  The  chapters 
which  go  to  make  up  this  attractive,  though  brief  work,  were  originally 
written  as  letters  to  that  journal,  but  their  merit  and  wide  interest  de¬ 
manded  that  they  be  preserved  in  this  permanent  form.  The  highest 
type  of  the  bookmakers’  art  has  gone  to  beautify  the  pages,  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  fine  half-tone  engravings,  one  can  almost  imagine  him¬ 
self  exploring  the  land  of  the  Aztec  with  Cortez,  though  the  letters  have 
about  them  the  modern  smack  of  railroad  trains,  cities,  and  the  Republic. 
Dr.  McClure’s  tribute  to  President  Diaz  is  high  and  doubtless  well-mer¬ 
ited.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pp  162.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  $1.00.  E.  E.  C. 
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EDITORIAL 

HE  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  vigorous  society  in 
the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  met  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1901,  at  Harrisburg.  The  meeting  place  was 
the  city's  Board  of  Trade  Building,  where  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  had  made  every  arrangement  essential  to  the 
and  convenience  of  its  many  guests,  even  to  the  serving 
of  luncheon  and  the  banquet. 

Everything  conspired  to  make  this  meeting  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess,  the  arrangements,  the  social  feature,  the  attendance  and  the 
excellent  program  for  the  entire  day  and  evening.  There  were 
not  a  few  who  have  attended  all  former  meetings,  who  declared 
this  by  far  the  best  in  every  respect.  How  could  it  help  but  be 
with  such  a  committee  of  arrangements,  such  a  large  and  talented 
gathering  and  such  a  rich  bill  of  intellectual  fare  as  the  program 
provided  ? 

We  cannot  here  give  a  list  of  the  most  shining  lights  in  attend¬ 
ance,  hut  must  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  best  talent  from  among 
the  learned  professions,  of  which  the  State  and  beyond  can  boast, 
were  largely  present.  Business  men,  judges,  legislators,  Congress¬ 
men,  editors,  college  and  seminary  presidents  and  professors  and 
many  ladies  joined  these  to  fill  the  large  hall.  There  was  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  visitors  from  the  State  Convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  which  had  just  been  held  in  the  city  and  adjourned 
the  evening  previous. 

\  he  character  of  the  rich  feast  of  reason  may  be  judged  from  a 
reprint  of  the  Order  of  Proceedings.  This  was  as  follows : 

Morning  Session. — Invocation,  Rev.  Theodore  E.  Sclnnauk, 
D.D.,  Lebanon :  City’s  Greeting,  Mayor  John  A.  Fritchey,  Harris¬ 
burg;  Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  David  McConaughy  Gilbert, 
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D.D.,  Harrisburg;  Response,  Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  Myers- 
town;  President’s  Address,  (With  obituary  eulogy  of  William 
Henry  Egle,  M.D.,  A.M.,  Ex-President  of  Society),  Prof.  Charles 
Francis  Himes,  Carlisle;  Obituary  Eulogy  of  Rev.  Thomas  Conrad 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  Lancaster;  Secretary’s  Re¬ 
port,  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Lebanon;  Treasurer's  Report,  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  Philadelphia  ;  Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers.  His¬ 
torical  Papers — The  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect,  Its  Capabili¬ 
ties,  Lee  L.  Grumbine,  Escp,  Lebanon;  The  Schwenkfelders  in 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Howard  W.  Kriebel,  Pennsburg. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  Mennonites  of  Pennsylvania,  Lee  L. 
Grumbine,  Lebanon ;  The  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister,  Julius  F. 
Sachse,  Philadelphia,  (illustrated  by  a  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  Mus.  Doc.)  ;  Greetings  from  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  G.  F.  Ferd.  Ritschl,  Imperial  German. 
Consul,  Philadelphia ;  Civil  Life  Amongst  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans,  Hon.  William  U.  Hensel,  Lancaster. 

Evening  Session. — The  Picturesque  Side  of  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man  Life  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides),  7.30  p.  m.,  W.  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Esq.,  Norristown;  Reception,  8  to  9  P.  M. ;  Banquet,  9 
to  11  P.  M. 

There  was  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  convention  and  the  volume 
that  will  contain  these  proceedings  and  papers  will  be  a  very  rich 
one.  Especially  will  many  look  forward  to  the  printed  address 
and  array  of  fine  poems  in  the  vernacular  by  Lee  L.  Grumbine. 

The  worthy  ancestry,  the  present  actors  and  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions  of  this  virile  stock  of  the  State’s  population  are  to  be  alike 
congratulated  upon  the  achievements  of  this  society,  whose  his¬ 
torians,  biographers  and  poets  will  yet  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
land. 

A  *  * 

xP 

The  thanks  of  the  Editor  are  herewith  expressed  to  Revs. 

Gable  and  George  for  use  of  portrait  cuts,  and  to  Messrs.  B.  F. 

* 

Owen,  G.  A.  Schlechter  and  H.  J.  Smith  for  the  kind  loan  of 
others  used  in  this  number. 

*  *  * 

xy-^  xy-^  xS-' 

The  majority  of  subscribers  are  paid  up  to  date.  Some  have 
credit  for  1902.  All  will  get  credit  in  full  for  1902  if  a  dollar  be 
sent  before  April  1st.  After  that  date,  $1.25. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


GEN.  JOHN  PETER  G.  MUHLENBERG 

T  is  well  known  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  Dr.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  reared  an  illustrious  family,  through  whose 
lives  and  labors  his  own  great  fame  shown  forth 
with  additional  luster.  It  was  through  them  that  the 
honored  name  has  been  written  upon  the  national 
muster-roll  of  the  renowned,  and  transmitted  to  our  day  as  among 
the  most  honored  promoters  of  our  civil,  literary,  scientific  and 
ecclesiastical  greatness  as  a  nation. 

It  is  proposed  during  this  year  to  sketch  the  lives  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  quartet  of  sons  and  son-in-law  (Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kunze)  that 
has  made  the  name  of  Muhlenberg  so  widely  known  and  so  justly 
honored.  We  begin  with  the  eldest. 

John  Peter  Gabriel  was  the  baptismal  name  given  to  the  first¬ 
born  of  this  distinguished  family.  He  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Providence,  now  Trappe,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  October  I, 
1746.  The  meagre  accounts  left  to  help  one  in  delineating  the 
childhood  life  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  family  are  in  the  form  of  diary 
entries,  where  some  very  tender  and  interesting  events  are  record¬ 
ed  concerning  the  mental  unfolding  and  personal  characteristics  of 
all.  Some  of  these  are  given  in  Dr.  Mann's  “Life  of  Muhlenberg." 
But,  remembering  the  character  of  their  parentage  and  their  rural 
environment,  it  should  not  be  found  a  difficult  task  for  the  reader 
to  picture  the  early  life  of  these  children  of  loving  and  pious  train¬ 
ing.  We  know  that  young  Peter — by  which  name  the  first-born  is 
generally  known — had  made  sufficient  progress  in  his  studies  to 
enter  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  time 
of  the  family's  temporary  removal  to  that  city.  Here  he  was  a 
pupil  under  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  first  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I11  the  spring  of  1763  he,  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Frederick  A.  C.,  and  G.  Henry  Ernest — the  former  in 
his  fourteenth,  the  latter  but  in  his  tenth  year — was  sent  to  Halle, 
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Germany,  where  all  were  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Gospel 
ministry  at  the  same  institution  in  which  the  father  had  studied. 
The  father's  diary-records  speak  of  the  anxious  parental  concern 
felt  at  their  departure,  and  discribes  the  solemn  manner  of  their 
parting.  Peter,  being  the  eldest,  was  obliged  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
guardianship  over  his  younger  brothers,  although  during  the 
voyage  to  London  they  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Allen,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  as  fellow- 
passenger,  took  charge  of  the  boys  as  far  as  England.  Their 
arrival  at  school  had  been  previously  arranged  for  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  of  London,  giving  the  matter  much  per¬ 
sonal  concern.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Muhl¬ 
enberg  to  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  dated  October  27,  1763,  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  boy’s  character,  and  shows  the  father's  appre¬ 
hension,  afterwards  realized,  that  Peter  would  prove  a  trouble¬ 
some  subject: 

“My  son,  Peter,  has,  alas!  enjoyed  but  little  care  and  control,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  extensive  official  duties,  but  he  has  had  no  evil  example 
from  his  parents,  and  many  reproofs  and  counsels.  His  chief  fault  and 
bad  inclination,  has  been  fondness  for  hunting  and  fishing.  But  if  our 
most  reverend  fathers  at  Halle  observe  any  tendency  to  vice,  I  would 
humbly  beg  that  they  send  him  to  a  well  disciplined  garrison-town,  undei 
the  name  of  Peter  Weiser,  before  he  causes  much  trouble  or  complaint 
My  prayers  will  follow  him,  and  if  his  soul  only  is  saved,  be  it  in  what 
condition  it  may  I  shall  be  content.  I  well  know  what  Satan  wishes  for 
me  and  mine.” 

Peter  could  not  endure  the  severity  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
at  Halle,  and  being  constantly  in  trouble,  peremptory  steps  were 
about  to  be  taken  to  bring  him  to  terms,  when  he  found  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  run  away,  ere  the  first  year  of  school-life  had  been  complet¬ 
ed.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  and 
accordingly,  with  his  father’s  knowledge  and  direction,  entered 
into  an  iron-bound  engagement  with  a  druggist,  Niemever  by 
name,  of  Liibeck,  Germany,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years.  But 
for  some  unaccounted  reason  young  Muhlenberg  grew  tired  of  his 
long  apprenticeship,  after  half  of  the  long  term  had  elapsed. 
Hence,  one  morning,  without  previous  notice,  he  was  numbered 
among  the  missing. 

He  is  next  found,  whither  many  young  men  of  Germany  of  that 
time  naturally  gravitated,  in  a  military  company.  Here  he  is  at 
once  enrolled  as  secretary.  This  somewhat  reckless  procedure 
caused  anxiety  at  Halle  and  grief  to  his  parents,  and  efforts  were 
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made  for  his  release  from  his  engagement  and  return  to  his  native 
country,  which  plan  was  successfully  carried  out. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  young  Muhlenberg  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Wrangel,  father  Muhlenberg’s  personal 
and  trusted  friend,  who  was  then  Provost  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
churches  and  pastor  of  t lie  Wicaco  congregation  at  Philadelphia. 
Here  Peter  was  carefully  instructed  and  so  gently  guided  in  mind 
and  heart  by  the  powerful  personal  influence  of  this  godly  man, 
that  the  previously  somewhat  wilful  and  inconsiderate  youth 
henceforth  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Already  in  1768,  while  yet  a  student  of  theology,  he  is 
occasionally  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  his  teacher’s  pulpit  and 
his  maiden  efforts  are  said  to  have  been  well  received.  He  also 
occasionally  assisted  his  father  and  his  preaching  gave  equal  sat¬ 
isfaction  among  his  own  German  brethren.  It  is  recorded  that  by 
general  request  he  took  his  father’s  place  in  St.  Michael’s  pulpit 
on  Good  Friday,  1768,  where  he  preached  to  a  large  and  curious 
congregation.  His  theme  was  “The  Burial  of  Christ.”  The  fath¬ 
er's  feelings  at  a  time  are  given  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Drs.  Ziegenha- 
gen  and  Francke,  from  which  we  quote : 

“When  my  permission  was  made  public,  there  was  such  a  concourse 
and  throng  in  St.  Michael’s  as  never  before  had  taken  place  (as  they  told 
me)  since  the  church  was  erected.  I  did  not  go  there,  but  stayed  in 
my  small  chamber,  feeling  like  a  condemned  publican  and  a  worm,  with 
tears  praying  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  to  defend  this  act 
against  Satan’s  cunning  and  to  grant  that  the  good  cause  might  not  suf¬ 
fer  through  me  or  mine.  After  the  service  the  elders  came  to  my  house 
and  congratulated  me  with  much  feeling  on  the  sermon  delivered  by  my 
son.  I  thanked  them,  but  no  one  knoweth  what  is  the  state  of  my  mind 
in  anything  of  this  sort,  since  I  am  slow  to  believe  or  trust  in  any  good, 
either  in  myself  or  in  my  own,  save  what  God’s  grace  and  mercy  give.  I 
could  not  take  it  ill  in  my  brethren  in  Christ  that  they  secretly  out  of 
love  to  the  cause,  said  to  each  other:  ‘God  be  praised!  if  the  old  man 
should  depart,  Providence  has  sent  11s  a  young  substitute  who  in  case  of 
need  may  assist  and  comfort  us!’  ” 

Thus  he  gradually  became  his  father's  assistant  and  while  this 
relationship  existed  he  preached  at  such  points  as  Barren  Hill, 
Pikestown,  Macungie  and  neighborhood,  in  Pennsylvania,  anti  in 
New  Germantown,  and  Bedminster,  in  New  Jersey.  In  1769  (  June 
20)  the  Lutheran  Synod  licensed  him  to  preach  and  thereafter,  for 
a  year  or  two,  he  served  the  congregations  on  the  Raritan  in  New 
Jersey,  named  above,  as  his  father's  substitute.  Here  his  services 
were  duly  appreciated  and  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  probable  that 
he  took  to  this  New  Jersey  parish  his  bride  in  1770. 
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In  1772  lie  received  a  call  from  the  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Woodstock,  Va.,  in  which  vicinity  a  great  many  Lutherans  of 
Pennsylvania  had  recently  settled.  To  accept  this  position  the 
laws  of  the  State  required  his  re-ordination  by  the  Church  of 
England,  which  necessitated  his  journeying  to  London.  This  he 
did  at  once,  and  was  ordained  April  23,  1772,  at  the  Royal  Chapel 
of  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  London  officiating.  LTpon  his  return, 
he  settled  with  his  young  family  at  Woodstock — having  married, 
November  6,  1770,  Miss  Anna  Barbara  Meyer,  of  Philadelphia — 
and  continued  to  serve  the  Lutheran  Church  of  that  place  with 
great  acceptance  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  Legend 
has  it  that  Washington  once  partook  of  communion  here. 


ALTAR  CLOTH  AND  COMMUNION  SERVICES 
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He  had  always  taken  deep  interest  in  civil  as  well  as  in  Church 
affairs.  The  agitation  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  the  colonies,  stirred  his  patriotic  heart  and  swept  him 
into  the  very  local  leadership  of  the  American  cause.  The  friends 
of  liberty  found  in  him  a  brave,  intelligent  and  trustworthy  guide. 
He  kept  himself  informed  of  the  movement  and  with  a  heart  all 
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aglow  with  patriotic  fervor  his  lips  could  not  be  sealed.  Ilis  ser¬ 
mons  and  public  addresses  breathed  a  lofty  sentiment  in  favor  of 
independence.  The  community  learned  to  trust  him  as  counsellor 
and  elected  him,  in  1774.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  his  county,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
in  1776  a  delegate  to  the  State  Convention.  Here  he  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  eminent  Virginia  Statesmen,  whose  lofty  views  he  shared 
and  whose  close  personal  friendship  he  enjoyed  and  maintained 
during  all  the  trying  years  to  come.  It  was  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  General  Washington,  who  had  learned  to  know  and  admire 
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his  ardent  patriotism,  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  colonel’s 
commission. 

And  now  the  soldier-preacher  did  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
thing  that  has  come  to  be  among  the  best  remembered  events  of 
his  life.  Having  received  his  military  appointment  he  took  public 
leave  of  his  congregation  in  a  most  striking  manner.  One  Sunday, 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1776,  he  preached  an  eloquent  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  wrongs  this  country  had  suffered  from  British  tyranny, 
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and  closed  with  these  words :  “There  is  a  time  for  all  things — a 
time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray;  but  there  is  also  a  time  to  fight, 
and  that  time  has  now  001116.”  Having  previously  donned  a  mili¬ 
tary  uniform,  which  was  hid  by  his  clerical  robes,  he  now,  having 
closed  the  service  with  the  benediction,  threw  off  his  gown,  and, 
at  the  church  door,  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beat  for  recruits  while 
making  an  appeal  for  volunteers,  which  was  instantly  responded  to 
by  nearly  three  hundred  of  his  dock.  This  thrilling  scene  has 
been  thus  described : 

“Then  followed  a  scene  to  which  even  the  American  Revolution,  rich  as 
it  is  in  bright  examples  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  people  affords 
no  parallel.  His  audience,  excited  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  impas¬ 
sioned  words  which  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  flocked  around  him,  eager 
to  be  ranked  among  his  followers.  Old  men  were  seen  bringing  forward 
their  children,  wives  their  husbands,  and  widowed  mothers  their  sons, 
sending  them  under  his  paternal  care  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country. 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight,  and  the  cause  thus  supported  could  not 
fail.” 

We  are  sorry  that  no  print  of  the  original  church,  in  which  these 
scenes  were  enacted,  is  extant.  But  we  are  enabled  through  Mr. 
L.  S.  Walker,  an  honored  officer  of  the  present-day  congregation, 
to  give  a  view  of  the  old  communion  cloth  and  service  which  Pas¬ 
tor  Muhlenberg  used  and  a  print  of  the  present  church  edifice, 
third  in  number,  with  a  part  of  the  old  graveyard,  where  this  mili¬ 
tary  company  was  formed.  The  story  of  this  exchange  of  spiritual 
for  carnal  warfare  is  beautifully  told  also  in  T.  Buchanan  Read’s 
fine  poem,  entitled  “The  Revolutionary  Rising” : 

“Out  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 

Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 

And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air. 

The  fife’s  shrill  note,  the  drum’s  loud  beat, 

And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 
The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 

While  the  first  oath  of  Freedom’s  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  at  Lexington; 

And  Concord  roused,  no  longer  tame, 

Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 

Made  bare  her  patriotic  arm  of  power, 

And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

“Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 
The  church  of  Berkley  Manor  stood. 

There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk 
And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 
Passed  ’mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught. 

All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 
I11  that  republic  of  the  dead. 
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‘How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 

The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full, 

Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool; 
Where  youth's  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom; 
And  every  maid  with  simple  art, 

Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 

A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 

While  every  garments’  gentle  stir 
Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender, 

‘The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 
Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 
And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks, 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

Then  soon  he  rose;  the  prayer  was  strong; 
The  Psalm  was  warrior  David’s  song; 

The  text  a  few  short  words  of  might — 

‘The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right!’ 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured, 

Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 

Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  of  Freedom  came. 

The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake 
And,  rising  on  the  theme’s  broad  wing, 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 
The  imaginary  battle-brand 
In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

‘Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 

Rose,  as  it  seemed  a  shoulder  higher; 

Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir 
When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  flung  aside. 

And  lo!  he  met  their  wondrous  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior's  guise. 

‘A  moment  there  was  awful  pause —  •  • 

When  Berkley  cried,  ‘Cease,  traitor!  Cease' 
God  s  temple  is  the  house  of  peace,’ 

The  other  shouted.  ‘Nay.  not  so, 

When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause; 

His  holiest  places  then  are  ours. 

His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers 
That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe; 

In  this,  the  dawn  of  Freedom’s  day, 

There  is  a  time  for  fight  and  pray!’ 


‘And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior  priest  had  ordered  so — 
The  enlisting  trumpet’s  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel  o’er  and  o’er, 
Its  long  reverberating  blow, 

So  loud  and  clear  it  seemed  the  ear 
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Of  dusty  death  must  wake  and  hear. 
And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life; 

While  overhead,  with  wild  increase 
Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace 
The  great  bell  swung  as  ne'er  before. 

It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease 
And  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 
Was,  'War!  War!  War!’ 

‘Who  dares?’ — this  was  the  patriot's  cry, 
As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 
‘Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom’s  Name 
For  her  to  live!  For  her  to  die! 

A  hundred  hands  flung  up  reply 
A  hundred  voices  answered  ‘F 


Very  soon  Col.  Muhlenberg  had  raised  what  was  known  as  the 
“German  Regiment”  and  which  under  his  command  as  the  Eighth 
Virginia,  gained  a  reputation  for  discipline  and  valiant  service. 
The  part  which  he  took  in  the  long  Revolutionary  conflict  would 
alone  furnish  sufficient  material  for  a  long  sketch.  It  is,  however, 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  account  merely  to  give  the  most 
general  record  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg's  life  upon 
which  his  greatest  fame  rests. 

Flaving  raised  his  regiment,  Col.  Muhlenberg  at  once  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Sufifolk  and  later  under  General  Lee  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  thence  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  his  regiment  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  all  the  Southern  campaigns, 
winning  many  a  laurel  for  gallant  conduct  and  brave  fighting. 
The  Colonel  was  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship,  in  1777,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  this  Southern  Campaign. 

Having  now  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  superior  officer  he  took 
charge  of  all  the  continental  troops  of  the  Virginia  line  then  in  that 
State.  By  order  of  Congress  he  was  urged  to  hasten  the  recruiting 
of  the  several  regiments  and  move  northward  to  join  the  main 
army  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  May,  1777,  he  started  his  brigade 
for  Morristown,  N.  J.,  then  General  Washington's  headquarters. 
The  campaign  of  this  season  was  just  opening,  and  General  Muh¬ 
lenberg's  brigade  did  gallant  service  in  the  skirmishing  at  Mid- 
dlebrook,  the  bloody  field  of  Brandywine,  and  the  various  blows 
struck  (alas!  but  futile)  in  defence  of  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of 
the  States.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  history  and  more  minute 
descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  etc.,  to  see 
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the  brave  and  creditable  part  played  by  General  Muhlenberg  and 
his  excellent  brigade  during  this  year. 


The  General  shared  with  t he  main  army  the  indescribable  pri¬ 
vations  endured  in  their  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1777-78.  During  encampment  here  he  would  oc¬ 
casionally  visit  his  father’s  family,  spending  the  night  there,  and 
several  times  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  British  scouts. 
He  also  spent  a  week  in  Virginia,  during  the  month  of  February, 
giving  attention  there  to  pressing  private  business  affairs. 

The  campaign  of  1778  opened  with  the  General  beginning  his 
march  towards  New  York,  in  company  with  the  main  army.  His 
former  residence  in  New  Jersey,  and  consequent  knowledge  of  lo¬ 
cal  geography  served  him  and  the  army  well.  His  brigade  was 
under  General  Lee,  and  therefore  moved  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
main  army.  At  the  Delaware  the  order  of  march  was  changed, 
which  left  General  Muhlenberg's  brigade  under  the  major-general¬ 
ship  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  only  significant  occurrence 
in  this  march  was  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Monmouth  on  lime 
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28th,  where,  though  Muhlenberg's  brigade  was  somewhat  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  mass  of  the  contending  army,  they  yet  won  the 
praise  of  their  opponents.  As  an  English  account  says,  referring 
to  this  division,  “their  second  line  preserved  a  better  countenance, 
and  resisted  a  fierce  and  eager  attack  with  great  obstinacy. 

They  evinced  a  degree  of  recollection,  as  well  as  resolution,  after 
having  been  routed,  rarely  found  in  taking  up  a  third  position, 
which  they  maintained."  A  critic  of  the  battle,  however,  claims 
that  “the  Muhlenberg  brigade  never  receded  from  the  position  in 
which  it  repulsed  the  enemy's  repeated  attacks.” 


From  Monmouth  the  American  forces  proceeded  to  Brunswick 
and  from  thence  to  Paranmo  and  from  thence  to  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.  After  operations  necessitated  the  breaking  up  of  camp  at 
W  hite  Plains,  General  Muhlenberg,  with  his  Virginia  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  Wrest  Point,  while  his  counsel  on  matters  of  winter 
quarters,  movements  of  the  army,  and  plans  of  attacking  the 
enemy  were  often  sought  and  respectfully  treated  by  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  During  the  winter  of  1778-79,  the  army  was 
scattered,  and  General  Muhlenberg,  having  been  stationed  at 
Middlebrook  with  his  division,  where,  despite  the  uncomfortable 
situation  of  spending  the  winter  in  huts,  this  portion  of  the  army 
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generally  had  a  gay  time.  Here  they  remained  encamped  until 
the  middle  of  June,  and  the  entire  year  of  1779  furnished  little  of 
interest  in  the  life  of  Muhlenberg,  save  that  his  brigade  and  that 
of  General  Wayne’s  were  detailed  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy 
at  Stony  Point,  to  which  place  they  had  forced  their  march  in 
June,  and  in  which  exploit  he  acted  his  part  well. 

The  opening  of  the  next  winter  found  General  Muhlenberg  in 
quarters  with  the  main  army,  at  Morristown.  The  enemy  now 
made  a  southern  expedition  and  early  in  the  winter  he  was  sent  to 
Virginia  to  assume  chief  command  of  that  State.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  put  on  his  own  resources,  to  act  upon  his  own 
discretion,  having  previously  always  served  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  By  the  enemy’s  capture  of  nearly  all  the  Virginia  line 
under  Generals  Woodford  and  Lincoln,  he  was  obliged  to  raise, 
equip  and  discipline  almost  an  entirely  new  army  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  his  State.  The  success  with  which  this  task  was 
performed  was  evinced  by  the  large  and  well-disciplined  body  of 
troops,  who  later,  under  Lafayette,  joined  the  Commander-in- 
chief  before  the  entrenchments  of  Yorktown.  His  selection  for 
this,  then  critical  and  important  duty,  is  the  highest  compliment 
paid  General  Muhlenberg's  military  ability  and  reliability  that 
Congress  and  General  Washington  could  have  paid  him.  Thomas 
Jefiferson,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  placed  the  whole 
resources  of  the  State  into  the  hand  of  his  friend,  now  military 
commandant,  and  thus  greatly  aided  him  in  his  Herculean  task  at 
that  critical  period,  when  the  Old  Dominion  was  passing  through 
most  crucial  tests  of  her  loyalty.  Voluntary  enlistments  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  State  was  constrained,  at  General  Muhlen¬ 
berg’s  request,  to  pass  a  conscription  law,  which  measure  alone 
saved  the  State  and  probably  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  in  May,  and  consequent  developments, 
proved  it  necessary  for  the  main  American  Army  to  move  south¬ 
ward  and  fight  the  battle  of  independence  to  a  finish  on  a  southern 
field.  The  conduct  of  General  Muhlenberg  in  all  this  critical 
period,  whether  at  the  head  of  the  recruiting  department  or  in 
command  of  a  raw  army  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  or 
of  making  soldiers  out  of  militia,  or  personally  suppressing  mutiny 
among  the  officers  of  other  divisions  of  the  army,  are  all  alike 
creditable  to  the  gallant  patriot. 
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In  the  campaign  against  Cornwallis,  ending  with  his  final  sur¬ 
render  at  Yorktown,  General  Muhlenberg  commanded  a  corps  of 
the  light  infantry  of  the  main  army,  whom  Lafayette  named  “the 
flower  of  Washington's  army,”  and  remained  unto  the  close  of  the 
w  ar  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Marquis.  He  shared  in  all 
those  skillful  movements,  which  so  baffled  Lord  Cornwallis  in  this, 
to  him  forlorn,  campaign.  In  the  entire  campaign  and  final  siege 
of  Yorktown,  responsible  and  distinguished  duties  were  assigned 
to  Muhlenberg,  who  acquitted  himself  gallantly  and  whose  body 
of  light  infantry  and  French  grenadiers,  under  the  command  of 
Lafayette,  made  the  brilliant  exploit  of  storming  the  enemy’s  flank 
redoubts,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  1781,  and  of  taking 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  so  weakened  and  disheart¬ 
ened  the  enemy  that  Cornwallis  surrendered  a  few  days  later 
(19th). 

This  practically  ended  the  war,  though  many  persons  in  high 
authority  were  of  the  opinion  that  another  attempt  would  be  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  reduce  the  colonies.  Accordingly  General 
Muhlenberg  was  directed  to  collect  troops  and  discipline  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Winchester  was  appointed  as  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous,  and  this  enabled  the  general  during  that  sum¬ 
mer  frequently  to  visit  his  family,  which  was  but  twenty  miles 
away.  Xor  was  this  an  idle  post.  He  was  ever  busy  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  with  his  commander-in-chief.  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  now  in  headquarters  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  until  news  arrived 
in  March,  1783,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  signed 
by  the  commissioners  at  Paris,  which  ended  this  work  of  collecting 
recruits  and  of  other  military  operations. 

Muhlenberg  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Major-general  by 
act  of  Congress  passed  September  30,  1783,  an  honor  well  merited 
by  length  and  brilliancy  of  service.  The  army  was  formally  dis¬ 
banded,  where  General  Washington's  famous  farewell  address 
was  delivered,  and  the  officers  and  common  soldiers  returned  to 
their  pursuits  of  peace,  having  won  for  themselves  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  the  priceless  treasure  of  liberty  and  independence. 

Gen.  Muhlenberg  returned  to  his  family  in  Woodstock,  Ya., 
and  now  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  health  instead  of  the 
Virginia  army.  His  former  congregations  wished  him  to  return 
to  his  charge  as  pastor,  but  he  declined,  saying  that  “it  would 
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never  do  to  mount  the  parson  after  the  soldier.” 

He  therefore  removed  to  Pennsylvania  the  following  November 
and  in  consequence  of  losses  sustained,  set  about  to  reimburse  him¬ 
self  by  secular  business.  He  was  at  the  point  of  engaging  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business  in  Philadelphia,  with  his  brother-in-law,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  developed  which  made  him  abandon  the  project. 
Leaving  his  family  at  the  Trappe,  Pa.,  where  his  aged  father  was 
still  living,  he  started  out  to  see  and  locate  the  military  bounty 
lands,  received  for  his  services  during  the  war.  These  amounted 
to  13,000  acres,  and  intending  to  locate  them  upon  the  Ohio,  west 
of  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  territory  of  Ohio,  he  set  out  on  horseback  to 
attend  to  the  same.  Leaving  the  Trappe  February  22,  1784,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Captain  Paske,  and  traveling  via  Reading,  Lebanon, 
Harris  Ferry,  Carlisle,  Bedford  and  Pittsburg,  his  journey  was 
most  venturesome  as  evidenced  by  the  very  interesting  journal  pre¬ 
served  of  the  same.  After  a  most  hazardous  trip  of  four  months 
he  returned  in  safety  and  gave  to  Congress  a  lengthy  report  of  his 
visit  and  doings.  A  second  trip  was  necessary  to  finally  settle 
these  land  warrants.  He  also  located  lands  for  his  friend  General 
Steuben  in  this  second  visit.  It  was  upon  the  tract  here  selected 
that  his  sons  settled  later,  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in 
the  politics  of  that  new  State.  May  they  not  have  had  their  part 
in  naming  the  southern  metropolis  of  the  State,  after  this  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  soldiery  society  of  the  Cincinnati  ? 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  an  organization  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  alive  among  the  officers  of  the  Revolution  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  common  experience  and  to  secure  some  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  hand  of  a  favored  country,  for  their  sacrifices,  enrolled 
the  General  as  an  active  member,  until  violent  attacks  upon  the 
same  order  made  it  expedient  to  withdraw. 

General  Muhlenberg’s  score  of  years  given  to  civil  life,  follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  peace  and  constitutional  government  are 
full  of  interest  and  fruitful  in  meritorious  honors  that  crown  his 
already  conspicuous  career.  But  we  must  confine  the  narration 
of  these  to  the  veriest  summary. 

In  1785  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  State,  under  the  then  existing  constitution,  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  President.  He  was  annually  elected  to  this 
office  until  1788,  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  the  reins  of  the 
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State's  government  were  in  his  hand  in  consequence  of  Dr.  hrank- 
lin's  absence  from  home  on  National  business.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  insurrection  of  Wyoming  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the 
rival  claims  of  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  became  his  unpleasant  duty  to  suppress  the  same.  History  has 
told  how  wisely  this  was  done. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  national  constitution 
also  came  up  at  this  time,  which  was  accomplished  in  a  convention 
that  met  at  Philadelphia  and  which,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1787,  consummated  its  work.  There  was  considerable  opposition 
to  its  adoption  by  the  States.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  exertions  of 
General  Muhlenberg  and  his  brother,  Frederick,  (speaker  of  the 
State  Convention  called  to  act  upon  this  question),  who  controlled 
the  German  element  then  in  the  ascendency,  that  the  Keystone 
State  was  so  speedy  in  its  adoption,  which  greatly  influenced  the 
other  States  to  do  likewise.  In  1788,  eleven  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  had  adopted  the  instrument,  and  the  provisions  of  the  same 
became  operative.  Accordingly  an  election  for  the  first  United 
States  Congress  was  ordered,  which  took  place  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  Both  the  General  and  his  brother,  Frederick,  were 
chosen  as  two  out  of  eight  representatives  on  the  general  ticket. 

When  this  Congress  met  and  organized  in  New  York  City  in 
the  spring  of  1789 — nearly  a  month  after  the  time  set  (March 
4th)  on  account  of  a  lack  of  a  quorum  beforehand — Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg  was  chosen  speaker,  while  the  General  served  on 
several  responsible  committees  in  this  first  very  important  national 
assembly ;  and  in  the  light  of  future  events  his  position  on  all 
grave  questions  then  agitating  this  body  was  safe  and  sound. 

Just  as  General  Muhlenberg  contributed  much,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  adoption  of  the  National  Constitution  in  1787,  so 
the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution  in  1790,  which  was  long 
regarded  “by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  in  the  union,  if  not  in  the 
world,”  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  this  strong 
friend  of  progress,  the  trusted  champion  of  his  German  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  December,  1793,  the  third  United  States  Congress  assembled 
and  General  Muhlenberg  was  again  a  member,  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Montgomery  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  served 
until  March,  1795.  He  again  served  on  many  important  commit- 
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tees,  principally  such  as  appertained  to  military  affairs.  He  was 
also  a  Presidential  elector  from  Pennsylvania  in  1797,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Fourth  Congress. 

When  in  1798  the  aggressions  of  France  rendered  the  raising  of 
an  army  necessary  by  our  country,  placed  under  command  of 
General  Washington,  that  great  commander  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  name  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  among 
others,  as  worthy  of  a  place  as  general  officer — even  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  political  opponents  to 
the  strong  republican  of  Pennsylvania.  He  took  active  and  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  political  turmoil  of  those  troublesome  times, 
known  in  Pennsylvania  as  the  “Reign  of  Terror/7  resulting  from 
political  questions  such  as  the  contest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
etc.  When  this  question  came  into  Congress  for  settlement  Muh¬ 
lenberg  again  stood  firmly,  during  thirty-six  ballots  by  his  old 
friend,  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  course  future  events  have  justi¬ 
fied  as  having  been  wise  and  patriotic. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1801,  his  State  Legislature  elected  him 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He,  however,  served 
his  country  but  a  few  months  in  this  capacity,  since  on  the  30th 
of  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  offered  by  President  Jefferson 
the  post  of  Supervisor  of  the  Internal  Revenue  for  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  accepted.  About  a  year  later  (July,  1802)  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  which  important  and 
lucrative  position  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his 
home,  near  that  city,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1807 — the  61st  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  highly  honored  in  life  and  death.  Two 
States  had  learned  to  love  and  trust  him.  Virginia’s  long  list  of 
patriots  in  that  period  were  his  intimate  friends,  while  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  regarded  him  as  one  of  her  firstborn  sons.  His  death  was 
most  of  all  lamented  by  his  own  German  countrymen,  who  had 
looked  upon  him  as  their  special  leader.  He  is  one  of  the  two 
Pennsylvanians  whom  the  National  Government  honored  by 
statues  in  the  Capital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  had  a  family  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Two  of  his  sons  survived  him,  and  both  attained  to  some  distinc¬ 
tion.  Peter  was  a  major  in  the  army  of  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain,  while  Francis  took  up  residence  in  Ohio,  and  was 
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afterwards  elected  to  that  State's  Legislature  and  member  of  the 
20th  Congress  from  Ohio.  A  grandson  served  with  distinction  as 
a  surgeon  and  medical  director  in  the  late  Civil  W  ar. 

General  Muhlenberg's  remains  are  interred  in  the  peaceful  vil¬ 
lage  graveyard  at  the  Trappe,  Pa.,  next  the  church,  in  which  he 
was  baptized,  where  they  repose  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  hon¬ 
ored  father.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  simple  stone  containing 
the  following  epitaph: 


SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
GENERAL  PETER  MUHLENBERG, l 
BORN  OCT.  i.  1746.  DIED  OCT.  1,  1807. 
HE  WAS  BRAVE  IN  THE  FIELD, 
FAITHFUL  IN  THE  CABINET. 
HONOURABLE  IN  ALL  HIS  TRANSACTIONS. 
A  SINCERE  FRIEND. 

AND 

AN  HONEST  MAN. 


W  e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  M.  Richards  for  the  following  genealog¬ 
ical  table  of  General  Muhlenberg's  descendants. 

I.  Henry  Myers  Muhlenberg,  born  Oct.  9,  1775;  died  July  7,  1806; 
no  issue. 

II.  Charles  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  born  Nov.  16,  1778;  died  May 
31,  1795;  no  issue. 

III.  Hester  Muhlenberg,  born  April  1,  1785;  died  July  21,  1872; 
married  April  10,  1810,  Dr.  Isaac  Hiester,  of  Reading, — a  distinguished 
practitioner  and  foremost  citizen  of  his  native  county  and  adopted  city. 
Their  issue: 

1.  Anna  Muhlenberg  Hiester,  born  Oct.  28,  1812;  married  John 
Pringle  Jones,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia;  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Berks  Co.;  Judge  of  Third  District. 

(a)  John  Pringle  Hiester  Jones.  Had  one  son  (b)  John  P. 

2.  John  Peter  Muhlenberg  Hiester,  born  May  3,  1815;  died  March  10, 
1834.  No  issue. 

3.  William  Muhlenberg  Hiester,  born  May  15,  1818;  died  August  16. 
1878;  married  Julia  F.  Roland.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  Reading  bar, 
Pennsylvania  State  Senator  and  Speaker  of  Senate.  1852-55,  and 
by  Gov.  Packer  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  1858- 
61. 

(a)  A  son,  born  Feb.  20,  1853;  died  March  20,  1853. 
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(b)  Isaac  Hiester,  born  January  8,  1856;  admitted  to  Reading 
bar,  1878.  Single. 

4.  Francis  Muhlenberg  Flicstcr,  born  March  ir,  1829;  died  April  9, 
1864;  married  Ella  V.  Lauman.  A  noted  physician  of  Reading,  Pa., 
surgeon  in  army.  1861.  and  Medical  director.  Dept,  of  Ohio. 

(a)  George  Lauman  Hiester,  Born  May  29,  1857;  died  June  5> 

1857. 

(b)  Anna  Huhlenberg  Hiester,  born  January  13,  1859;  married 
Dr.  H.  Clinton  McSherry;  no  issue. 

(c)  Edwardine  Lauman  Hiester,  born  October  28,  1863;  married 
John  A.  Hoogewerff;  (1)  Have  issue  one  son,  Hiester. 

IV.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  born  March  20,  1787;  died  Aug.  21,  1844; 
married  Sarah  Coleman,  of  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  captain  6th  U.  S. 
Infantry  1811-14,  and  Major  31st  Regt.  U.  S.  Infantry,  1814-15.  Died 
at  Grand  Ecore,  La.,  where  his  regiment  was  stationed. 

1.  Catharine  Anna  Muhlenberg,  born  Nov.  19,  1827;  died  Nov.  5, 
1894;  married  her  cousin,  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D., 
LL.  D. 

(a)  Ernest  A.  Muhlenberg,  born  May  9,  1850.  Single. 

(b)  William  F.  Muhlenberg,  born  Nov.  18,  1852;  married  his 
cousin,  Henrietta  Augusta  Muhlenberg.  A  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  practicing  physician  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.  Has  three  children,  (1)  Hiester  Henry,  (2)  Frederick 
Augustus,  (3)  Augusta  Elizabeth. 

(c)  Peter  Henry  Muhlenberg,  born  Nov.  20,  1854;  died  Sept. 
14,  1857. 

(d)  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  born  Dec.  10,  1856;  died 
Sept.  16,  i860. 

(e)  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  born  April  11,  i860. 

(f)  Francis  Benjamin  Muhlenberg,  born  August  8,  1864;  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  Orr.  One  child,  Frances  Edith. 

2.  Mary  Muhlenberg,  born  Aug.  6,  1832;  died  Aug.  25,  1837. 

3.  Elizabeth  Muhlenberg,  born  July  27,  1835.  Single. 

4.  Mary  Ann  Muhlenberg,  born  May  4,  1838,  died  Nov.  29,  1840. 

5.  Francis  Peter  Muhlenberg,  born  June  22,  1840;  married  Margaret 
G.  Van  Reed.  Private  Co.  G,  1st  Penna.  Vols.  1861.  Brevet  Ma¬ 
jor  April,  1865.  Resides  Galesburg,  Mich. 

(a)  Mary  B.  Muhlenberg,  born  July  25,  1865;  died  March,  1866. 

(b)  Catharine  A.  Muhlenberg,  born  Oct.  23,  1867;  married 
Fred.  W.  Franklin.  Have  two  children  (1)  Margaret  M.,  (2) 
Francis  M. 

(c)  Elizabeth  C.  Muhlenberg,  born  Oct.  19.  1870. 

6.  Sarah  Muhlenberg,  born  April  29,  1843.  Single. 

V.  Francis  Swaine  Muhlenberg,  born  April  22,  1795;  died  1832; 
married  Mary  Denny;  no  issue.  Lawyer.  Private  Secretary  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Joseph  Hiester,  member  Ohio  Legislature,  Member  of  20th 
Congress  from  Ohio. 

VI.  Mary  Anne  Muhlenberg,  born  1793;  died  1805. 
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GERMANTOWN  FRIENDS  PROTEST 

SLAVERY,  1688. 


AGAINST 


First  Protest  Against 


Slavery  the  Work  of 


Pen  nsylva- 


nia-Germans. — The  country  is  proud  of  its  history  from  1861-65. 
Though  it  marks  the  period  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  history, 
it  represents  the  culmination  and  favorable  and  final  decision  of 
the  long  growing  opposition  to  human  slavery.  This  conflict  as  it 
was  first  carried  on  in  forum,  later  on  the  field  of  carnage,  has 
given  many  a  man  imperishable  fame  for  wisdom  and  power  in 
debate  and  for  valor  and  heroism  in  bloody  conflict.  The  names 
of  Pennsylvania-Germans  are  written  upon  the  two- fold  tablets 
of  fame  in  this  final  settlement.  But  it  is  to  the  everlasting  glory 
of  our  stock  that  the  first  protest  against  negro  slavery  was  made 
by  them.  This  public  protest  was  written  by  that  noble-spirited 
German  Quaker  of  Germantown,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  as 
early  as  1688,  and  signed  by  him  and  a  few  of  his  fellow  country¬ 
men.  Of  him  Whittier  has  sung  and  of  him  his  race  is  proud. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Horace  J.  Smith,  of  local  German¬ 
town  history  fame,  this  magazine  has  been  favored  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy  or  reprint  of  this  historic  document  the  contents  of 
which  are  here  appended : 


This  is  to  ye  Monthly  Meeting  Held  at  Richard  Worrell’s. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  are  against  the  traffick  of  men-body,  as 
followeth.  Is  there  any  that  would  be  done  or  handled  at  this  manner? 
viz.,  to  be  sold  or  made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of  his  life?  How  fearful 
and  faint-hearted  are  many  on  sea,  when  they  see  a  strange  vessel, — be¬ 
ing  afraid  it  should  be  a  Turk,  and  they  should  be  taken,  and  sold  for 
slaves  into  Turkey.  Now  what  is  this  better  done,  as  Turks  doe?  Yae, 
rather  is  it  worse  for  them,  which  say  they  are  Christians;  for  we  hear 
that  ye  most  part  of  such  negers  are  brought  hither  against  their  will 
and  consent,  and  that  many  of  them  are  stolen.  Now,  tho  they  are  black, 
we  cannot  conceive  there  is  more  liberty  to  have  them  slaves,  as  it  is  to 
have  other  white  ones.  There  is  a  saying,  that  we  shall  doe  to  all  men 
like  as  we  will  be  done  ourselves;  making  no  difference  of  what  genera¬ 
tion,  descent  or  colour  they  are.  And  those  who  steal  or  robb  men, 
and  those  who  buy  or  purchase  them,  are  they  not  all  alike?  Here  is 
liberty  of  conscience,  wch  is  right  and  reasonable;  here  ought  to  be  like¬ 
wise  liberty  of  ye  body,  except  of  evil-doers,  wch  is  an  other  case.  But  to 
bring  men  hither,  or  to  rob  and  sell  them  against  their  will,  we  stand 
against.  In  Europe  there  are  many  oppressed  for  conscience  sake;  and 
here  there  are  those  oppressed  wt'h  are  of  a  black  colour.  And  we  who 
know  that  men  must  not  committ  adultery, — some  do  committ  adulery, 
in  others,  separating  wives  from  their  husands  and  giving  them  to 
others;  and  some  sell  the  children  of  these  poor  creatures  to  other  men. 
Ah!  doe  consider  well  this  thing,  you  who  doe  it,  if  you  would  be  done 
at  this  manner?  and  if  it  is  done  according  to  Christianity?  You  sur¬ 
pass  Holland  and  Germany  in  this  thing.  This  makes  an  ill  report  in  all 
those  countries  of  Europe,  where  they  hear  off,  that  ye  Quakers  doe  here 
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handel  men  as  they  handel  there  ye  cattle.  And  for  that  reason  some  have 
no  mind  or  inclination  to  come  hither.  And  who  shall  maintain  this 
your  cause,  or  pleid  for  it?  Truly  we  can  not  do  so,  except  you  shall 
inform  us  better  hereof,  viz.,  that  Christians  have  liberty  to  practise  these 
things.  Pray,  what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  done  worse  towards  us, 
than  if  men  should  rob  or  steal  us  away,  and  sell  us  for  slaves  to  strange 
countries;  separating  husbands  from  their  wives  and  children.  Being 
now  this  is  not  done  in  the  manner  we  would  be  done  at  therefore  we 
contradict  and  are  against  this  traffic  of  men-body.  And  we  who  profess 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  steal,  must,  likewise,  avoid  to  purchase  such 
things  as  are  stolen,  but  rather  help  to  stop  this  robbing  and  stealing  if 
possible.  And  such  men  ought  to  be  delivered  out  of  ye  hands  of  ye 
robbers,  and  set  free  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Then  is  Pennsylvania  to  have 
a  good  report,  instead  it  hath  now  a  bad  one  for  this  sake  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Especially  whereas  ye  Europeans  are  desirious  to  know  in  what 
manner  ye  Quakers  doe  rule  in  their  province; — and  most  of  them  doe 
look  upon  us  with  an  envious  eye.  But  if  this  is  done  well,  what  shall 
we  say  is  done  evil? 

If  once  these  slaves  (wch  they  say  are  so  wicked  and  stubborn  men) 
should  joint  themselves, — fight  for  their  freedom,— and  handel  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  mastrisses  as  they  did  handel  them  before;  will  these  masters 
and  mastrisses  take  the  sword  at  hand  and  warr  against  these  poor  slaves, 
licke,  we  are  able  to  believe,  some  will  not  refuse  to  doe;  or  have  these 
negers  not  as  much  right  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  as  you  have  to  keep 
them  slaves? 

Now  consider  well  this  thing,  if  it  is  good  or  bad?  And  in  case  you 
find  it  to  be  good  to  handel  these  blacks  at  that  manner,  we  desire  and 
require  you  hereby  lovingly,  that  you  may  in  form  us  herein,  which  at 
this  time  never  was  done,  viz.,  that  Christians  have  such  a  liberty  to  do 
so.  To  the  end  we  snail  be  satisfied  in  this  point,  and  satisfie  likewise 
our  good  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our  natif  country,  to  whose  it  is 
a  terror,  or  fairful  thing  that  men  should  be  handeled  so  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia. 

This  is  from  our  meeting  at  Germantown,  held  ye  18  of  the  2  month, 
1688,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Richard  Worrel’s. 

Garret  hendericks 
derick  up  de  graeff 
Francis  daniell  Pastorius 
Abraham  up  Den  graef 

At  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  ye  30 — 2  mo.,  1688,  we  havin  in¬ 
spected  ye  matter,  above  mentioned,  and  considered  of  it,  we  find  it  so 
weighty  that  we  think  it  not  expedient  for  us  to  meddle  with  it  here,  but 
do  rather  commit  it  to  ye  consideration  of  ye  Quarterly  Meeting; 
ye  tenor  of  it  being  nearly  related  to  ye  Truth. 

On  behalf  of  ye  Monthly  Meeting, 

Signed,  P.  Jo.  Hart. 

This,  above  mentioned,  was  read  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  4  of  ye  4th  mo.  '88,  and  was  from  thence  recommended  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  above  said  Derick,  and  the  other  two  men¬ 
tioned  therein,  to  present  the  same  to  to  ye  above  said  meeting,  it  being 
a  thing  of  too  great  a  weight  for  this  meeting  to  determine. 

Signed  by  order  of  ye  meeting. 

Anthony  AIorris. 

Yearly  Meeting  Minute  on  the  above  Protest. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Burlington  the  5th  dav  of  the  7th  month, 
1688. 
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A  Paper  being  here  presented  by  some  German  Friends  Concerning 
the  Lawfulness  and  Unlawfulness  of  Buying  and  keeping  Negroes,  It 
was  adjudged  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this  Meeting  to  give  a  Positive 
Judgment  in  the  Case,  It  having  so  General  a  Relation  to  many  other 
Parts  and  therefore  at  present  they  forbear  It, 


We  are  pleased  to  show  our  readers  a  cut  of  the  house  in  which 
the  above  protest  against  slavery  was  written  and  signed  by  Las- 
torius.  It  was  the  house  of  |onas  Kunder  and  is  now  numbered 
5 109  Germantown  Avenue.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Horace  J.  Smith,  the 
enthusiastic  antiquarian  of  Germantown,  proposes  to  have  this 
property  bought  and  dedicate  it  to  the  Negro  Race  of  America,  b\ 
naming  it  their  “Independence  Hall  and  devoting  it  to  Aluseum 
and  Library  purposes.  Surely  such  would  he  a  noble  service  of 
this  noble  German  pioneer’s  abode  and  historic  site.  Lvery  Gei- 
man  of  public  spi ri t  and  means  should  second  the  motion  with  a 
heartv  hurrah  and  a  liberal  contribution. 


«  «  «  «  Poetic  Gems  «  «  *  « 


SCHLITTAFORHA. 

BY  REV.  A.  C.  YVUCHTER. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter,  hurrah  fer  der  schneh! 

Now  rous  mit  ’m  schlitta,  un  tzaehl  m’r  ken  tzweh; 

Doh  muss  m’r  sich  dum’le  schunscht  geht  der  schneh  week, 
Ferleicht  bis  uff  morya  leit  olles  im  dreck. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  der  schlitta  muss  rous; 

Was  will  m’r  om  uffa,  was  will  m’r  im  hous? 

Un  druff  mit  de  bella,  schunscht  is  ’s  ken  g’fahr, 

Der  winter  is  kortz  un  die  schlittabah  rahr. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  now  geht’s  amohl  ob. 

Wie  sclmeller  wie  liehwer;  giddap!  Sal  un  Bob. 

Wos  robbla  die  bella,  wos  schpringa  die  geil; 

Des  is  aw  mold  g’fahra,  des  geht  yoh  wie’n  peil. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  die  luft  is  so  frisch; 

Wos  mocha  die  lehfa  so  ’n  lieblich  g’grisch! 

M’r  huckt  doh  im  schlitta  wie  douva  im  nescht, 

Die  maid  un  die  buhwa,  wie  immer — du  waescht! 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  so  ebbes  is  g’schposs; 

Die  maid  singa  ’n  liedel,  die  buhwa  der  boss; 

Un  geht’s  in  die  schnehbank  un  schmeist’s  amohl  um, 

Gehts  drunner  un  drivrer,  wos  gebt  m’r  yoh  drum. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  mit  eis  un  mit  schneh; 

Im  summer  ferschmelst  m’r  un  schofft  sich  gons  reh; 

Die  werscht  sin  now  tzeitich,  die  eppel  sin  gehl, 

Doh  geht  m’r  on’s  b’zucha,  m’r  drefft’s  yoh  net  fehl. 

S’is  immer  tzu  schoflfa,  yuscht  s’hut  ken  so  ’n  eil, 

M’r  duht’  s  mit  maschina  un  schuhnt  noh  die  geil; 

Die  ovet  sin  long  un  die  dawga  sin  kortz, 

Doh  nemmt  m’r  sich’s  gute  bis  de  fuftzehta  Martz. 

Hurrah  fer  der  winter!  hurrah  un  hurrah! 

Now  rous  mit  ’m  cutter,  un  druff  mit  der  frail ; 

Un  luss  ’s  mold  klingla  bis  olla  bund  blofft, 

Dcr  winter  is  doh  un  die  arwet  is  g’sehofft. 
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NEU  JOHR’S  SCHITZ  IN  ALTE  ZEITE. 


Am  letzte  Dag  im  alte  Johr 
Sin  die  Bauere  in  der  Store 
Mit  Oier  un  mit  Federvieh, 

Un  lege  sie  ufm  Counter  hie. 

Der  Storeman  fillt  ihr  Pulverhorn 
Voll  Schiesspulver,  mit  kleena 
Korn, 

Um  reclit  das  Neu  Johr  ahzu- 
schiesse, 

Un  dabei  ah  ihre  Nochbere  griesse. 

Kaum  ware  die  dunkle  Schatte 
g’falle, 

Dann  hot  mer  Flinte  heere  knalle 
Hie  un  do,  sie  bei  zu  rufe, 

Ihre  Freiwilligkeit  zu  prufe. 

Sie  hen  die  alte  Muschkete  g'lade 
Un  sin  dorch  kneedief  Schnee 
g’bate, 

Schtill  un  ruhig  wie  en  Maus 
Noch’m  neechste  Bauerehaus. 

Dort  hen  sie  g’stanne  im  diefe 
Schnee, 

Mit  kalte  Fiess  un  shteife  Beh; 

Fn  mancher  Hot  sei  blohse  Ohre 
Un  noch  dabei  sei  Fiess  verfrore. 

Der  Captain  hot  sei  Orders  gewe, 
Dann  war  no  grad  en  anner  lewe 
Bei  de  Schitz  in  seller  Nacht — 

Sie  ware  all  jo  uf  der  Wacht. 

Sie  erwarte  all  mit  Shmerz  zu 
schiesse, 

Doch  wollte  sie  ken  Blut  vergiesse; 
Glei  wie  sell  Wort  is  raus  gekomme 
Hot  mer  die  Flinte  heere  brumme. 

Die  Kugel-Bixe  hen  geknallt 
Dass  iwer  Berg  un  Dahl  geschallt; 
Dann  hen  sie  wieder  frisch  gelade — 
Schier  so  g’schwindt  wie  die  Sol- 
date. 

Der  Captain  hot  en  scheener 
Spruch 

Abgelcse  ohne  Buch, 

Dann  hen  sie  ’n  sheenes  Liedle 
g’sunge 

For  die  Alte  un  die  Junge. 

A\’ie  die  Hund  hen  Pulver 

g’schnuppt 

Sin  sie  unnig  die  Portch  g’schluppt 
l'n  ware  ruhig  wie  die  Meise — 

Hen  no  Niemand  wolle  beise. 


Dann  heert  mer  glei  der  Schlissel 
drehe 

In  der  Delir,  un  dulit  ah  selie 
Der  Mann  vom  Haus  mit  Liclit  in 
Hand 

Die  Dehr  ufmache  wo  cr  stand. 

Er  lad  sie  alle  freindlich  ei 
Un  nemmt  sie  in  sei  Zimmer  nei — 
Sie  ware  froli  hinei  zu  geh, 

Mit  kalte  Fiess  un  shteife  Beh. 

Do  war  Applejack  un  Cider 
Un  guter  Whisky  mit  G’kreuter; 

En  Neu  Johr  Shtick,  un  guter  Wei, 
Un  siese  Kuche  noch  dabei. 

Dann  hot  mer’s  Neu  Johr  Shtick 
g’gesse ; 

Der  Applejack  mit  Glass  gemesse, 
Do  heert  mer  manche  G’shpass  er- 
zeele — 

En  mancher  Neu  Johr  Spruch  aus- 
dehle. 

Der  Captain  red'  die  Mommy  ah, 

Un  sagt  zu  seller  gute  Frah: 

“Ich  winsch  dir  en  glickliches  Neu 
Johr 

Von  do  bis  nans  an’s  Scheierdohr, 
En  Kopp  voll  Lice,  en — Bart  voll 
Grind, 

Un  alle  Johr  en  kleenes  Kind.” 

Zum  Dady  sagt  derselbe  Held. 
(Obschon  ihm’s  net  sehr  gut  ge- 
fellt) : 

‘‘Draum  nix  beses  in  deim  Schlof: 
Krieg  dir  Kieh  un  schlacht  die 
Schof ; 

Schmeiss  der  Hund  zum  Fenster 
naus, 

Un  krieg  en  gute  Magd  in’s  Haus.” 

Die  AT  red  die  kumme  ah  no  nei 
Un  kriege  den  Neu  Johr  Spruch 
dabei : 

“Halt  euch  vun  de  Buwe  frei, 

Un  nemmt  se  net  in’s  Zimmer  nei; 
Wolle  sie  euch  karesiere. 

Macht  sie  pletzlich  fort  mashiere.” 

7u  de  Buwe  dulit  er  sage 
Wnnn  sie  for  en  Sprichle  frage: 

“Die  Ma?d  sin  wie  die  bese 
Schlange, 

^ie  welle  all  die  Buwe  fange; 

Dulit  net  oft  zu  iline  renne, 
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Un  wann  ihr  dulit,  dahn  losst’s 
Licht  brenne.” 

’S  Neu  Johr  Shtick  war  all  ge- 
gesse; 

Der  \Vei  war  all  mit  Glass  ge- 
messe; 

Dann  sin  sie  zu  der  Dehr  hinaus 
Un  eilte  noch’m  neechste  Haus. 

Do  war  net  alle  Schritt  en  Hans 


HERZENGRUESSE. 

[Put  into  German  by  Rev.  A.  van 

Andel.] 

Ach  ware  dock  ein  jeder  Tag  hie- 
nieden 

Ein  Worklang  von  des  Himmels 
Hochgenuss, 

Und  jedes  Wort,  in  Wahrheit  und 
im  Frieden, 

Im  Einklang  mit  deni  letsten 
Scheidegruss, 

Es  kommt  die  Nacht,  wenn  sicli 
der  Tag  geneiget, 

Dann  fiihrt  ein  Schritt  und  durch 
die  Dunkelheit, 

Dorthin.  wo  sich  das  ew’ge  Neu- 
jahr  zeiget, 

Auf  jenen  Sel’gen  Hoh’n  der  Herr- 
lichkeit. 

Herzen griisse,  Segens  Wiinche 

Unsern  Lieben  nah  und  fern; 

Dankend  fiir  die  treue  fiihrung 

Im  vergangen  Jahr  dcm  Herrn, 

Moge  Er  auch  ferner  lenken 

Freundlich  unserm  Pilgerlauf; 

Stets  uns  Seinen  Frieden  schenken. 

Und  uns  tliun  die  Heimath  auf. 

— Front  the  Wilkesbarre  Record. 

DER  REICHE  HERR  IM  DEICH. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  IIARBAUGH. 

Der  Bauer  Batdorf  war  gar  reich, 

Un  schrecklich  schtolz  dabei; 

Es  war  ken  Land  im  gauze  Deich 

Wie’s  Batdorf’s  Bauerei. 

Bei’m  Batdorf  wrar  en  deitscher 
Knecht, 

Der  war  net  juscht  so  dumm; 

Hot  g’wisst  was  letz  is,  un  was 
recht. 

Was  grad  is,  un  was  kruinrn. 

“Ich  bab.”  sagt  Batdorf  zu  seihn 
Knecht, 

“Das  beschte  Land  im  Deich; 


Wie  now,  sonst  weer  der  Kuck- 
kuck  draus; 

Wann  sie  liette  zu  oft  gedrunke 
Weere  sie  in  der  Schnee  gesunke. 

Sie  weere  verfrore  wie  en  Gummer; 
Noht  hett  manche  Frail  en  kummer 
Uf  ein  Herz,  wenn  heimgebracht, 
Verfrore  in  der  Neu  Johr’s  Nacht. 

Onkel  Jeff. 

A  NEW  YEAR  GREETING. 

[Original  in  English  by  unknown 
writer.] 

Oh  to  live  so  that  any  day  with 
meetness 

M  ight  be  a  prelude  to  the  life  on 
high ! 

To  make  each  spoken  word,  in 
truth  and  sweetness, 

Fit  the  last  good-bye! 

For  the  night  cometh  with  its  swift 
resigning, 

Its  one  step  through  the  silence 
safely  trod, 

And  then  the  glad  New  Year  for¬ 
ever  shining 
Upon  the  hills  of  God. 

Greetings  new,  yet  old,  we  tender 
To  our  loved  ones  far  and  near, 
loining  them  in  heart  to  render 
Thanks  for  all  the  dying  year. 
Trusting  always  Him  who  moldeth 
All  our  future’s  unknown  way. 
Leaving  all  with  Him  who  holdeth 
Time  and  change  beneath  His  sway. 

THE  RICH  LORD  OF  THE  VALE. 

[Translated  by  H.  A.  S.j 
Old  Batdorf  as  a  wealthy  man 
And  haughty  too  was  known. 

No  better  land  lay  round  him  than 
The  farm  he  called  his  own. 

A  German  servant  Batdorf  had: 

A  fellow  rather  bright. 

Who  could  distinguish  good  and 
bad 

And  knew  the  rule  of  right. 

“I  have.”  so  Batdorf  said  one  day, 
“The  best  land  far  and  nigh, 

I  am  the  richest  man;  now  pray 
Tell  me  the  reason  why.” 
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Von  dir  ich  nau  mol  wisse  mecht, 

\\  arum  bin  ich  so  reich?” 

“O,  ja,’’  sagt  Hans,  "das  wees  Ich 
wol. 

"Loss  here — wie? — warum?’’ 

"Ich  wees  net,  oh  ich’s  saga  soil — 
Du  schlegscht  mich  schteif  un 
krumm !” 

"Dei  Antwort  is  mir  eweviel, 

'S  macht  mich  g’wiss  net  bees; 

Ich  bin  die  fett  Maus  in  d’r  Miehl, 
Die  Katz  am  grosse'  Kees! 

“  'Raus  mit  d’r  Farb’,  mei’ 
schmarter  Knecht, 

Was  macht  mich  Herr  vum 
Deich? 

Ich  doch  dei’  Meening  wisse 
mecht’, 

Warum  bin  ich  so  reich?" 

“Well,  wann  ich  muss,  dann  muss 
ich,  denk, 

Ich  dhu’s  gewiss  net  gern; 

Du  hoscht  die  Schuld,  wann  ich 
dich  krenk, 

Mei’  reicher  Herr  verzern! 

“Als  Krischtus  in  der  Wieschte 
war, 

Da  kam  der  Satan  na’h, 

Un  hot  ihn  dort  versucht  sogar, 

Er  soil  ihn  bete’  a’. 

“Un  wann  er’s  d’het,  dann  keem 
ihm  zu 

D’r  Reichdhum  aller  Welt! 

D’r  Heiland  hot  ihn  abgedlm’: 
Wek,  Satan,  mit  dei’m  Geld! 

“Domols  warscht  du  net  weit 
ewek — 

Heerscht  dem  Propos’l  zu. 

Fallscht  uf  dei’  Knie  un  rufscht 
gans  keck: 

Herch,  Satan,  ich  will’s  dhu! 

Darum  sitscht  du  in  fetter  Weed, 
Un  bischt  D’r  Herr  im  Deich; 

W’"n  m’r  den  Satan  so  anbet’. 
D’noh  macht  er  Fern  gern 
reich.’’ 


‘  Ah  yes,’’  said  Jack,  "I  know  that 

wen.” 

"Let's  hear  then,  if  you  do!” 

"1  (louDt  that  it  is  safe  to  tell. 

\  on  ll  beat  me  black  and  blue.” 


"Ha!  do  you  think  your  answer 
will  __  „ 

Offend  me  or  displease? 

I  am  the  fat  mouse  in  the  mill, 

The  cat  on  the  big  cheese. 


"Speak  out  then  boldly,  never  fear; 

Lord  of  the  vale  am  I. 

’Tis  your  opinion  I  would  hear; 
Now  just  you  tell  me  why.” 


"If  you  command  me,  I  obey, 
Though  much  against  my  will. 
’Tis  your  own  fault,  if  what  I  say 
Will  suit  my  master  ill. 


“When  Christ  was  in  the  desert 
there. 

The  Evil  One  drew  near. 

And  tempted  Him  to  bow  in 
prayer 

And  him  as  God  revere. 


"The  wealth  of  all  the  world  should 
be 

For  this  His  fair  reward. 

‘O  Satan,  get  away  from  me!’ 
Replied  our  blessed  Lord. 


"When  thus  his  worship  was  de¬ 
nied, 

You  happened  near  to  be: 

Down  on  your  knees,  you  boldly 
cried : 

‘List.  Satan,  I  agree!’ 


"That’s  why  you  stalk  so  haught¬ 
ily. 

Lord  of  the  vale:  for  thev 
Who  Satan  serve  so  willingly. 

Are  sure  of  handsome  pay.” 
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DER  BEIK. 

[By  an  anonymous  autlior.J 
Ich  war  am  Barnschdag  in  der 
Stadt 

For  Bisness  un  Plessir, 

Un  dart  haw  ich  zu  schne  krigt 
En  widderlich  Gedier. 

Es  gucht  wie  ’n  Monky  uf  re  Stang 
Mit  runde  Redder  dra’, 

Es  hot  en  Schnawelkeple  uf, 

Un  Unnerhosse  a’. 

Des  Dier  reit  uf  de  Strosse  rum, 
Gedresst — ei,  ’sis  en  Schand! — 

In  Unnerhosse,  Unnerhem, 

Un  Wade  gfillt  mit  Sand. 

Es  gucht  wie  ’n  alter  Ranger- 
tang. 

Sei  Gsicht  war  sterns  verhitzt; 

Sei  Nas  war  rot,  sei  Buckel  krumm, 
Un  greislich  hot  er  gschwitzt. 

Dann  frog  ich,  eb’s  en  Spinnrad 
war, 

Wu  der  Babun  do  reit, 

Un  krig  for  Antwart:  “’S  is  jo  ’n 
Beik, 

Des  wissen  alle  Leit!” 

EINKEHR. 

[Uhland.] 

Bei  einem  Wirthe,  wundermild 
Da  war  ich  jiingst  zu  Gaste; 

Ein  goldner  Apfel  war  sein  Schild 
An  einem  langen  Aste. 

As  war  der  gute  Apfelbaum, 

Bei  dem  ich  eingekehret; 

Mit  siisser  Kost  und  frischem 
Schaum 

Hat  er  mich  wohl  genahret. 

Es  kamen  in  sein  griines  Haus 
Viel  leichtbeschwingte  Giiste; 

Sie  sprangen  frei  und  hielten 
Schmaus 

Und  sangen  auf  das  Beste. 

Ich  fand  ein  Bett  zu  siisser  Ruh’ 
Auf  weichen  griinen  Matten; 

Der  Wirth,  er  deckte  selbst  mich  zu 
Mit  seinem  kiihlen  Schatten. 

Nun  fragt  ich  nach  der  Schuldig- 
keit, 

Da  schiittelt’  er  den  Wipfel. 
Ge^egnet  sei  er  alle  Zeit, 

Von  der  Wurzel  bis  zum  Gipfel! 


THE  BIKE. 

[Translation  by  H.  A.  S.j 
On  Saturday  1  went  to  town 
For  business  and  tor  tun, 

And  there  I  met  the  ugliest  beast 
I  e’er  set  eyes  upon. 

It  seemed  a  monkey  seated  on 
A  pole,  with  wheels  thereto 
Attached;  a  little  pointed  cap 
He  wore,  and  drawers — pooh! 

Why,  ’tis  a  burning  shame  the  way 
This  “critter”  rides  about — 

In  undershirt  and  drawers  clad, 

His  calves  with  sand  filled  out! 

Just  like  an  old  orang-outang 
He  looked — his  nose  afire, 

His  face  all  flushed,  his  back  all 
bent. 

Whew,  how  he  did  perspire! 

“Is  it  a  spinning-wheel  that  this 
Baboon  is  riding  so?” 

I  asked.  The  answer  was:  “Why, 
that’s 

A  bike,  sir,  don't  you  know?” 

THE  INN. 

[Alfred  Baskerville,  1854.] 

I  put  up  at  an  inn  to  dine, 

Mine  host  was  trusty,  staunch; 

A  golden  apple  was  his  sign 
Upon  a  bending  branch. 

It  was  a  good  old  apple  tree 
In  whose  house  I  put  up; 
Delicious  food  he  offered  me. 

With  nectar  filled  my  cup. 

And  shelter  'neath  his  green  roof 
sought 

Full  many  a  light-winged  guest; 
They  feasted,  danced,  nor  cared  for 
aught, 

But  sang  and  danced  their  best. 

I  found  a  bed  for  sweet  repose. 

The  soft  green  grassy  glade: 

Mine  host  himself  around  me 
throws 

His  curtains’  cooling  shade. 

I  asked  him  what  I  had  to  pay, 

He  shook  his  verdant  crown. 

Mav  blessings  till  the  latest  day 
Be  o’er  him  showered  down! 

— From  the  Wilkesbarre  Record. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

...  Pennsylvania-Germandom 


DOWN  THE  SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY. 

OUR  CHAPERON 

The  editor  has  deliberately  handed  over  his  company  of  historic  pil¬ 
grims — himself  included — to  a  young  friend  of  his,  whom,  of  all  other 
acquaintances,  he  has  preferred  to  act  as  guide  in  this  number’s  trip  of 
our  army  of  student  excursionists.  The  pilgrimage  leads  from  Reading 
to  the  southern  border-line  of  Berks,  and  includes  many  by-paths,  in 
which  the  young  literary  aspirant  is  tolerably  familiar.  We  have  felt, 
therefore,  that  our  historical  automobile  was  perfectly  safe  with  his  dex¬ 
terous  hand  upon  the  lever  and  pilot's  wheel. 

But  I  must  relate  an  incident  by  way  of  his  introduction.  As  long  ago 
as  it  takes  for  an  infant  to  become  a  man,  the  editor  was  pastor  of  our 
guide’s  father's  household.  Their  church  was  one  of  a  large  country 
parish,  and  it  frequently  became  necessary  to  stop  over-night  before  or 
after  services.  This  home  was  a  frequent  stopping-place,  and  many  are 
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the  nappy  memories,  still  lingering  in  the  soul,  of  those  sunny,  bygone 
days.  This  particular  household  in  question  was  an  ideal  one.  It  had 
comfort,  intelligence,  culture,  Christian  nurture  and  true  love.  It  con¬ 
sisted  then  of  parents  and  five  healthy,  wide-awake  and  growing  young 
children,  of  which  number  our  guide  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers. 
There  never  was  a  lark's  nest  in  the  meadow  grasses,  or  a  turtle  dove’s 
in  the  forest  thicket,  where  there  abode  more  domestic  order,  harmony 
and  mutual  consideration  than  in  this  home.  Yet  there  were  childish 
pranks  and  teasings.  And  so  it  chanced  one  day  that  the  elder  brothers 
had  by  some  trick  exasperated  the  younger,  who  chased  them  through 
the  house  till  he  caught  the  one  next  to  him  in  age,  and  now  looked  non¬ 
plussed  as  the  moment  of  revenge  had  come.  With  a  two-fold  force 
struggling  in  his  childish  soul,  he  exclaimed  as  he  held  his  tormentoi 
captive:  “Oh!  I  would  just  like  to  do  something.”  The  writer  then 
knew  that  it  was  more  an  inner  impulse — the  result  of  early  parental 
training— than  the  presence  of  the  visiting  preacher  or  the  consciousness 
of  physical  weakness,  that  restrained  him  from  exercising  vengeance. 
As  a  result  of  that  domestic  nurture,  the  latent  energies  of  all  these  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  directed  into  useful  and  world-blessing  activities,  instead 
of  gratifying  personal  feelings  or  revenge  or  other  indulgences.  They 
have  all  risen  to  bless  the  memory  of  a  long  since  sainted  father  and  to 
prove  a  strong  tower  of  defence  and  arm  of  help  to  their  ever  devoted 
but  widowed  mother.  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,  dear  readers,  our 
historical  chaperon — the  young  man  of  this  happy  and  favored  childhood 
environment,  Mr.  Howard  C.  Mohr,  now  of  Reading,  Pa.  His  article 
is  proof  that  he  has  learned  since  his  childish  outburst  of  indignation 
“to  do  something.” 

THE  SKETCH 

One  of  the  most  charming  pilgrimages  thus  far  undertaken,  leads 
from  the  City  of  Reading  through  southern  Berks  county,  affording 
glimpses  of  the  picturesque  Schuylkill  Valley,  and  sections  rich  in  his¬ 
torical  interest. 

At  the  very  start,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  we  find  an  old-time  inn 
— the  “White  House.'’  For  more  than  a  century  it  has  occupied  a  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  mountain-side,  overlooking  the  river  and 
canal,  and  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Originally  the  White  House  inn  comprised  but  one  building — that 
which  stands  upon  the  west  side  of  the  road.  About  55  years  ago,  having- 
become  a  favorite  fashionable  resort,  a  larger  building  was  erected  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  road  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.  The  prop¬ 
erty  was  a  part  of  the  “Manor  of  Penn’s  Mount,”  which  extended  to  the 
Schuylkill.  In  1805  it  was  conveyed  by  the  heirs  of  Isaac  Levan  to  John 
Lotz,  whose  heirs  sold  it,  including  32  acres  of  land,  to  General  George 
M.  Keim,  in  1832,  for  $500. 

The  surroundings  of  the  inn  were  then  greatly  beautified.  In  1834 
handsome  walks  and  gardens  were  laid  out  by  a  professional  landscape 
gardener — Michael  Hauser.  Unfortunately,  these  have  long  been  buried 
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bv  the  cinder  deposited  near  the  inn  from  the  nearby  furnaces.  General 
Keim  disposed  of  the  property  in  July,  1840.  to  Michael  Spatz.  The 
latter  conducted  the  tavern  until  July,  1846,  when  he  sold  it  to  Martin 
B.  Coleman  for  $1,400.  The  new  proprietor  enjoyed  large  patronage, 
there  being  an  increasing  number  of  fashionable  personages  registered. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  landlord,  his  heirs  conveyed  the  property  to  Jacob 
Mishler,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Mishler  House,  now  the  Cen¬ 
tral,  on  Penn  Square,  Reading.  He  purchased  the  White  House  in 
September,  1850,  for  $2,270.  He  it  was  who  improved  the  inn  by  erecting 
the  additional  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Among  those  who  were  charmed  with  the  place  was  Theodore  Lauber, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of  Peter,  who  conducted  the  big  restaurant  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  Finally  he  prevailed 
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upon  Landlord  Mishler,  in  March,  1856,  to  sell  him  the  inn  for  $6,000. 
A  short  time  after  this,  the  additional  building  erected  by  Mr.  Mishler 
was  destroyed  by  tire.  Lauber  rebuilt  it  at  once,  and  was  amply  repaid 
by  having  his  hostelry  continually  crowded  with  guests  from  a  distance. 
Upon  his  death,  Herman  Floto  and  Jacob  Walter  purchased  the  tavern 
from  his  widow,  in  May,  1864,  for  $8,500.  Jacob  Remack  conducted  the 
resort  for  a  season  or  two,  when  Herman  Marsdorf  took  charge  of  it  as 
landlord  for  three  years.  His  receipts,  it  is  said,  ran  as  high  as  $350  a 
day.  and  he  was  on  the  way  to  riches  when  he  retired  in  1868  to  become 
proprietor  of  the  Lafayette  House  in  Reading,  where  he  also  opened  a 
theatre  for  the  production  of  variety  entertainments.  Floto  &  Walter 
sold  the  White  House  to  Xervin  Tuetui,  a  Hazleton  brewer,  but  the 
place  as  an  attraction  for  tourists  and  health  and  pleasure  seekers  had 
subsided,  and  in  two  years  Tuetui  threw  up  the  bargain  and  sold  out 
the  stock  to  Fred.  Mayer.  The  buildings  and  real  estate  were  sold  by 
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Floto  &  Walter  to  Isaac  Eckert,  and  the  place  has  been  rented  to  various 
landlords  since  then.  The  inn  is  one  of  the  stopping-places  on  the  Never- 
sink  Mountain  Railroad,  and  under  the  management  of  Landlord  Law¬ 
rence  continues  to  be  well  patronized. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  from  this  point  was  fully  appreciated  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  who  gave  this  description: 

"We  presently  emerged  upon  a  slope,  whence  a  glorious  landscape 
opened  upon  my  eyes.  Never  had  I  seen  or  imagined  anything  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  stately  old  town  lay  below,  stretched  at  full  length  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  rising  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  base  of  the  mountain; 
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the  river,  winding  in  abrupt  curves,  disclosed  itself  here  and  there 
through  the  landscape;  hills  of  superb  undulation  rose  and  fell,  in  inter¬ 
linking  lines,  through  the  middle  distance,  Scull’s  Hill  boldly  detaching  it¬ 
self  in  front,  and  far  in  the  north  the  Blue  Ridge  lifted  its  dim  wall  against 
the  sky.  The  sinking  sun  turned  the  smoke  of  the  town  and  the  vapors 
of  the  river  to  golden  dust,  athwart  which  faintly  gleamed  the  autumn 
coloring  of  distant  woods.  The  noises  of  the  scene  were  softened  and 
mellowed,  and  above  them  all,  clear,  sweet,  and  faint,  sounded  the  bugle 
of  a  boatman  on  the  canal.  It  was  not  ignorant  admiration  on  my  part, 
for  one  familiar  with  the  grandest  aspects  of  Nature  must  still  confess 
that  few  towns  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  so  nobly  environed.” 
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We  resume  our  journey  and  soon  have  traveled  over  the  “White  House 
road”  to  the  valley  beneath,  which  was  at  one  time  densely  populated  by 
the  Schuylkill  tribe  of  Indians,  but  is  now  dotted  with  beautiful  farms. 
Many  of  the  residents  of  this  section  have  collections  of  tomahawks  and 
rare  specimens  of  Indian  relics,  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  from  year  to 
year  and  found  in  the  beds  of  springs  and  streams. 

Jonas  De  Turk’s  farm,  upon  which  Neversink  Station  is  situated,  was 
one  of  the  sites  of  the  numerous  Indian  villages.  His  fields  along  the 
Schuylkill  are  full  of  arrow-heads  and  relics,  and  his  collection  thus  far 
consists  of  almost  ten  thousand  pieces,  twenty  of  which  are  axes.  The 


late  Ezra  High,  of  Poplar  Neck,  also  had  a  fine  collection.  Many  of 
the  choice  relics  found  in  this  section  are  now  in  possession  of  Prof. 
Levi  Mengle,  of  the  Boys'  High  School  faculty,  Reading,  who  recently 
purchased  the  collection  from  ex-Congressman  D.  B.  Brunner. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  handsomely-appointed  farm  of  the  High 
estate,  at  Poplar  Neck,  we  come  to  one  of  those  quaint  old  covered 
bridges  crossing  the  Schuylkill.  At  the  “bridge  house”  we  are  told  to 
help  ourselves  at  the  pump  and  have  a  refreshing  drink  of  pure  and 
sparkling  water.  A  short  distance  beyond,  at  the  roadside,  stands  a  sub¬ 
stantial  school  building  of  stone.  What  memories  of  other  days  and  of 
Harbaugh’s  famous  poem  it  calls  up! 
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We  arrive  at  Ridgewood  without  further  incident,  having  now  traveled 
a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  scenery  at  this  place  is  striking 
and  the  place  so  healthsome  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  a  sana¬ 
torium  and  summer  resort  was  conducted  on  the  hillside.  Dr.  Scholl,  of 
Reading,  was  the  proprietor  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  when  the  property 
was  purchased  by  the  Polish  Catholic  congregation  of  the  Berks  capital 
and  transformed  into  an  orphans’  home.  As  we  glance  up  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  another  Polish  retreat  upon  a  similar 
elevation,  Chenstohova,  which  stoutly  repelled  the  Swedish  invaders  who 
swarmed  in  Poland,  the  story  of  which  is  given  in  the  admirable  his¬ 
torical  novel,  “The  Deluge,”  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

There  are  two  railway  stations  at  Ridgewood,  as  there  are  in  the  other 
villages  along  this  road  as  far  south  as  Birdsboro.  They  are  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Valley  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Wilmington  & 
Columbia  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  system. 
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We  continue  on,  passing  well-kept  farms  and  appreciating  the  public 
highway's  good  condition,  this  being  the  well-known  “Schuylkill  road.” 
It  is  a  popular  drive  for  many  Reading  folks  as  well  as  residents  of  south¬ 
ern  Berks.  It  skirts  both  the  river  and  the  canal,  and  upon  the  latter  we 
saw  some  of  the  remaining  boats  which  still  ply  between  Schuylkill 
Haven  and  Philadelphia,  laden  with  coal.  About  a  mile  and  one-half 
south  of  Ridgewood  we  come  to  a  village  named  Seyfert’s  Station — so 
named  because  of  the  Seyfert  iron-works  located  there.  There  are  no 
ancient  landmarks  at  this  place,  but  a  short  distance  further  on  we  found 
an  old  grist  mill,  which  for  many  generations  was  one  of  the  busiest 
industries  in  this  section.  It  is  located  on  the  Beidler  property,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  along  this  old  road. 

Gibraltar  is  reached  next,  being  about  a  mile  south  of  Seyfert's  Sta¬ 
tion.  This  community  was  settled  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
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and  is  today  one  of  the  prettiest  hamlets  in  the  county.  Seideltown  was 
the  original  name  of  the  place,  being  so  named  after  the  owner  of  the 
iron-works  located  nearby,  the  forges  being  known  as  “Do  Well.” 
Among  the  most  prominept  residents  still  residing  here  are  the  Seidels, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  re¬ 
maining  is  owned  by  this  family.  It 
is  located  but  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  railway  station,  and  is  greatly 
admired  on  account  of  its  quaint  ar¬ 
chitecture.  It  is  painted  white,  and  a 
pretty  porch  is  built  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  front,  making  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  Standing  close  by, 
making  the  comparison  more  effec¬ 
tive.  is  the  handsome  new  residence 
of  Mr.  Harry  Seidel,  of  Colonial 
style  and-  modern  in  every  respect. 

A  little  further  on  stands  an  old  dis¬ 
tillery,  which  was  in  operation  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Before  con¬ 
tinuing  our  journey,  we  wish  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  that  a  postoffice  was 
established  at  Gibraltar  in  1836.  The 
name  of  the  village  had  been  changed 
from  Seideltown  to  Robeson  and 
later  to  Gibraltar. 

“Robeson"  was  then  appropriated 
as  the  name  of  the  next  locality, 
one  mile  to  the  south,  in  which  direction  we  now  wend  our  way.  And 
now  comes  into  view  beautiful  St.  John’s  church,  standing  upon  an 
eminence  a  short  distance  below  Gibraltar.  For  more  than  a  century 
have  the  zealous  Reformed  and  Lutheran  congregations  worshiped  here, 
the  present  edifice  having  succeeded  the  original  sanctuary  in  1809.  The 
present  pastors  are  Rev.  Z.  H.  Gable  for  the  Lutherans,  and  Rev.  J.  V. 
George  for  the  Reformed.  Years  ago  these  denominations  allowed  the 
use  of  their  church  at  intervals  to  Baptist  and  Episcopal  clergymen. 

A  little  more  than  two  miles  further  on  we  came  to  Birdsboro — a  thriv¬ 
ing,  growing  town,  where  the  main  industry  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  has  been  manufacturing  in  iron.  William  Bird,  in  whose 
honor  the  place  was  named,  established  the  works  in  1740  upon  a  tract 
of  land  along  the  Hay  Creek,  where  the  present  plant  is  likewise  located. 
He  not  only  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  but  also  erected  a  grist  mill 
and  a  saw  mill.  The  Indians,  who  had  villages  in  this  vicinity,  were 
astonished  beyond  measure,  tradition  informs  us,  when  they  saw  the 
first  windmills  grind  corn.  They  were  at  first  of  the  opinion  that  not 
the  wind,  but  spirits  within,  gave  them  their  momentum.  Some  came  a 
great  distance  and  sat  for  hours  close  by  to  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
white  man’s  novelty. 
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William  Bird  had  the  interests  of  the  community  at  heart  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
the  county,  and  was  a  great  friend  and  associate  of  the  famous  Conrad 
Weiser.  After  his  death,  his  son,  Colonel  Mark  Bird,  succeeded  him  in 
his  business  enterprises  and  took  a  like  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  During  the  Revolution  he  became  of  great  service,  being 
one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  organizing  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  manufacture  of  nails,  which  has  become  quite  an  industry  in  the 
town,  was  first  established  by  Colonel  Mark  Bird  about  1790.  At  that 
time  the  nails  were  cut  by  a  machine  and  the  heads  of  the  nails  put  on 

with  a  hammer  by  hand.  A  visit  to  the  mills  today  reveals  the  latest 

improved  machinery,  turning  out  finished  nails  at  a  marvelous  rate. 

The  Colonial  mansion  of  Colonel  Bird  is  still  standing  and  is  in  first- 
class  condition,  being  built  most  substantially  of  stone.  The  Colonel 
lived  in  fine  style,  his  handsome  residence  having  been  surrounded  by 
beautiful  parks  in  which  deer  were  kept.  The  front  of  the  mansion 

originally  faced  the  Schuylkill.  This  was  changed  when  the  canal  was 

built  but  a  few  paces  from  the  front  door,  shutting  off  the  view  of  the 

river.  Entrances  were  then 
built  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mansion,  which  now 
faces  upon  Main  street. 
After  Colonel  Bird's  death, 
the  old  homestead  was 
transformed  into  an  inn, 
and  a  century  ago  was  an 
important  stopping-place 
for  travelers  between  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Reading.  It 
is  now  occupied  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  by  Mr.  James  Henry 
and  family. 

In  1794  Colonel  Bird  re¬ 
linquished  his  business  en¬ 
terprises,  James  Wilson,  his 
brother-in-law,  succeeding 
Mm.  Wilson  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  Two 
years  later,  John  Louis  Bird 
gained  control,  and  at  his 
death  in  1799  was  succeeded 
by  Matthew  Brooke,  who 
afterward  married  his 
daughter.  Matthew  Brooke 
was  the  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  Brooke  Iron  Company,  Mr.  George  Brooke,  who  was 
assisted  in  making  so  great  a  success  of  the  iron  business  by  his  brother, 
the  late  Edward  Brooke. 
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The  community  today  includes  many  families  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers,  some  of  the  names  being  as  follows:  Lincoln, 
Mohr,  Stanley,  Lacey,  Harrison,  Hahn,  Hart,  Haas,  Boone,  Kerst, 
Kern,  etc. 

While  in  Birdsboro,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  George  Hetrich,  whose  collection  of  relics  and  curios  of  bygone 
days  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The  genial  doctor  kindly  allowed 
us  to  view  his  treasures,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  this  section.  A  large  round  platter,  a  Pennsylvania-German 
gift  plate,  is  in  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  was  made  at  a  pottery 
located  in  Exeter  township,  this  county,  and  contains  an  ornamental 
design  in  the  centre,  with  an  inscription  below  in  German,  which  reads: 
“This  plate  was  made  for  Susannah  Ruckman,  February  1 8,  1802.“ 
There  are  three  “grandfather”  clocks,  made  by  Joseph  Fix,  a  famous 
clockmaker  in  Reading  a  century  or  more  ago.  Copies  of  the  “German¬ 
town  Zeitung”  of  1764  and  1777  are  in  the  collection  and  contain  refer¬ 
ences  to  this  section  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  a  printed  docu¬ 
ment,  published  in  1764  by  a  dozen  or  so  men  of  Pennsylvania  “protest¬ 
ing  against  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  agency  of  this 
province.”  They  accuse  him  of  “being  obnoxious  to  His  Majesty’s  in¬ 
terests  in  the  province.”  One-half  of  the  paper  is  reserved  for  Franklin's 
answer,  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  characteristic  manner.  The  doctor 
also  has  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  “Reading  Advertiser,”  of  1796, 
together  with  other  early  publications.  Very  quaint,  indeed,  is  the 
almanac  collection,  consisting  of  a  complete  set  from  1799  to  date.  They 
originated  chiefly  from  the  old  almanac  town — Lancaster — and  are 
printed  in  German.  A  book  greatly  to  be  respected  for  its  extreme  age, 
as  well  as  its  sacred  contents,  is  a  “Fourth  Volume  of  All  the  Books  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,”  printed  in  Jena,  Germany,  in  1606.  A 
German  encyclopaedia,  published  in  1692  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  a 
massive  volume.  The  typography  is  clear,  and  the  illustrations  and 
ornamental  designs  are  beautiful.  Even  Binner,  of  our  day,  could  gain 
pointers  in  designing  from  this  old  volume.  Both  books  were  originally 
in  possession  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  were  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  It  would  take  pages  to  comment  upon  the  other  inter¬ 
esting  curios  seen,  ranging  from  the  early  fat  lamps,  or  “fet  amshels,”  to 
spinning-wheels,  beautiful  old  mirrors,  etc.  We  left  highly  delighted 
with  our  visit. 

As  we  pass  on  through  the  borough,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  streets.  The  citizens  have  just  reason  to  pride  themselves 
upon  their  condition.  On  the  main  street,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  “river  road,”  we  noticed  an  old-time  hostelry — the  Washington  House 
— which  was  established  several  generations  ago  and  still  has  a  large 
patronage. 

We  resume  our  journey — expecting  to  return  to  Birdsboro  when 
homeward  bound — for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  side-trip  or  two  to  points 
of  historic  interest.  Now  we  enter  Union  township,  so  named  because 
of  a  union  of  two  sections  of  territory  (about  7,500  acres),  originally 
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parts  of  Coventry  township,  Chester  county,  and  of  Robeson  township, 
Berks  county.  Hans  Monson  was  the  first  to  acquire  land  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  tire  warrant  being  issued  in  1684.  Other  settlers  rapidly  followed, 
and  by  the  time  the  township  was  “erected”  in  1753,  the  land  was  pretty 

well  occupied.  Monocacy, 
a  small  village  known  also 
as  Mount  Airy,  is  our  first 
stopping-place.  Here  we 
were  informed  that  this 
was  at  one  time  a  thriving 
industrial  locality,  evidence 
of  which  may  be  seen  by 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Mon¬ 
ocacy  furnace.  A  “depart¬ 
ment  store,”  better  known 
as  a  “general  store”  in 
rural  districts,  was  estab¬ 
lished  here  as  early  as  1812, 
William  Long  being  the 
proprietor.  The  Six-Penny 
Creek  is  a  very  cheerful 
stream  which  we  noticed 
while  “seeing  the  sights.” 
But  this  little  village  isn’t  really  as  quiet  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  for  sud¬ 
denly  we  heard  loud  reports,  the  earth  trembled — and  so  did  we,  a  little — 
not  knowing  whether  the  Monocacy  tribe  of  Indians  had  returned  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  white  land-grabbers,  or  whether  a  fleet  of  foreign  men- 
of-war  had  sailed  up  the  Schuylkill  to  capture  the  Berks  County  Dutch. 
While  pondering  over  the  situation,  a  farmer  came  our  way.  and  to  our 
query,  “What’s  the  trouble?”  merely  pointed  to  a  building  some  distance 
away,  and  said,  “The  Fort.”  This  astonished  us  still  more  and  gave  no 
relief  to  our  unease,  the  booming  of  mighty  guns  continuing.  Not  know¬ 
ing  but  that  an  enemy  might  have  sighted  us  and  might  even  now  be 
training  a  gun  in  our  direction,  we  concluded  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  and 
advanced  toward  the  fort  with  a  'kerchief  bound  to  our  old  umbrel’. 
Suddenly  the  guns  ceased  to  roar,  the  doors  opened,  and  instead  of 
brigands  we  found  that  the  fort  was  occupied  by  a  company  of  men  of 
our  own  kind,  who  gave  us  welcome.  We  peered  into  the  fort,  and  were 
astonished  to  see  that  it  was  “armed  to  the  teeth”  with  cannon,  not  of 
the  latest  wire-wound  pattern,  it  is  true,  but  with  great,  massive  imple¬ 
ments  of  war.  Then  we  were  told  the  true  situation:  That  to  this  fort 
are  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  innumerable  cannon  which 
are  of  no  further  service.  Here  they  are  charged  with  dynamite  and  burst 
asunder  into  convenient  shapes  for  the  scrap  pile,  from  whence  they  are 
again  shipped  to  iron-works  for  recasting  purposes.  We  neve-  had  any 
idea  that  there  were  so  many  cannon  disposed  of  in  this  way;  but  at  this 
fort  we  were  informed  that  there  are  several  similar  plants  in  this  country 
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that  are  continually  busy  charging  for  the  last  time  great  implements  of 

warfare. 

We  turn  away  from  this  interesting  place,  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
our  safety,  but  wondering  in  a  somewhat  dreamy  way  how  many  cen¬ 
turies  will  pass  away  before  all  death-dealing  war  implements  shall  have 
been  relegated  to  the  scrap-pile. 

But  we  imagine  that  we  hear  a  protest  from  the  editor:  “No  editorials; 
stick  to  your  historical  journey  story.”  So  we  pass  on.  A  mile  or  two 
from  Monocacy  is  Douglassville,  in  Amity  township.  Here  we  found  so 
much  of  interest  that  our  note-book  was  filled  with  facts  and  another 
was  commenced.  The  oldest  house  in  Berks  county  is  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  close  to  the 
bridge,  and  tradition  informs  us  that  it  was  used  as  a  fort;  that  the 
second-story  windows  answered  the  purpose  of  portholes  when  the 
Indians  attacked  the  white  settlers.  The  building  was  erected  in  1716, 
but  is  still  very  substantial.  In  the  front  wall  is  built  a  soapstone  tablet, 

oblong  in  shape,  engraved, 

“J.  M.  I.,  1716,”  to  indicate 
that  the  building  was  erect¬ 
ed  by  M ounce  Jones,  the 
initial  of  the  family  name, 

“J,”  being  given  first;  that 
for  Mounce,  the  Christian 
name,  next;  and  lastly  “I,” 
the  initial  for  Ingabo,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Jones’  wife. 

For  many  years  the  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  a  ferry- 
house  and  tavern,  for  some 
time  known  as  the  “Lambs’ 

Inn.”  Today  it  is  used  as  a 
club-house  by  a  number  of 
Reading  families,  who 

spend  part  of  the  summer  in  this  locality  on  pleasant  days.  It  is  a  pait 
of  the  Douglass  estate,  which  is  managed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Leaf.  There  is 
another  old  building  nearby,  erected  in  1765,  which  was  for  many  years 
the  mansion  of  George  Douglass,  Mr.  Leaf’s  great-grandfather.  In  the 
attic  there  are  large  day-books  and  ledgers,  showing  charges  for  store 
goods  sold,  and  credits,  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  more  than  a  cen- 
Tury  ago.  These  books  were  in  use  in  a  stone  store  building  which  still 

stands.  ,  •  , 

When  the  old  “White  Horse  hotel”  at  this  place  was  remodeled  some 

years  ago,  in  tearing  out  closets  and  the  thick  stone  walls  of  a  large  fire¬ 
place,  the  muster-roll  of  Captain  Weiser’s  company  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  dated  1773,  was  found,  and  is  still  in  possesion  of  a  resident  of 

the  village. 

A  postoffice  was  established  here  in  1829.  The  original  name  of  the 
place  was  Molatton  or  Morlatton.  It  was  settled  by  Swedes  in  1701,  but 
afterward  Germans  came  in  equally  large  numbers.  The  township,  which 
is  the  oldest  in  the  county,  was  erected  in  1719,  ’Squire  Geo.  Boone  making 
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the  survey.  The  early  settlers  were  Lutherans,  and  they  are  credited 
with  having  built  the  first  church  within  the  boundaries  of  Berks  county. 
It  was  known  as  Molatton  church,  and  was  built  of  logs.  The  exact  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  the  time  was  prior  to  1720.  It  was  re¬ 
built  in  1736,  the  dimensions  being  24x30  feet.  Rev.  Gabriel  Falck  was 
then  pastor.  According  to  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg’s  account  this  pastor 
once  had  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  a  Moravian  emissary  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  pulpit.  In  1831  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it 
was  not  at  that  time  in  use,  a  stone  church  building  having  been  erected 


ST.  GABRIEL’S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

in  1801.  The  latter  is  still  standing,  but  has  also  been  abandoned  for  a 
much  finer  edifice. 

The  log  church  was  often  used  as  a  place  for  holding  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  Indians  and  Government  officials  of  the  province. 
School  was  also  held  there  for  a  time,  one  of  the  teachers  being  Francis 
R.  Shunk,  who  afterward  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  his 
parents  are  buried  here.  The  school  room  had  the  old  fashioned  ar¬ 
rangement:  the  desks  were  placed  along  the  walls,  the  pupils  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  teacher,  who  had  his  desk  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
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room.  I  lie  cost  of  tuition  was  four  cents  a  day,  or  $2.50  for  three 
months.  Spelling,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  comprised  the  studies. 
A  large  wood  stove  gave  heat  to  the  building.  A  stout  switch  also  gave 
heat  to  unruly  pupils. 

Patriarch  Muhlenberg  preached  here  occasionally  until  August,  1761. 
hrom  its  organization  until  that  time  the  congregation  had  been  Luth¬ 
eran  in  denomination,  but  shortly  thereafter  it  became  absorbed  by  the 
English  speaking  element  and  connected  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Rev.  Alex.  Murray  being  placed  in  charge.  It  was  the  transition 
period  of  many  German  and  Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  to  English 
Episcopalianism.  The  name  then  changed  to  St.  Gabriel’s  church,  which 
continues  to  thrive  to  this  day,  whose  present  rector  is  Rev.  Samuel  Mc- 
Elwee.  In  its  earlier  Episcopal  history  the  venerable  Bishop  White,  of 
Christ  Church  fame,  Philadelphia,  occasionally  officiated  here.  He  preach¬ 
ed  the  English  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  edifice  in  1801.  In  1880 
measures  were  taken  by  the  rector.  Rev.  John  Long,  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  edifice.  He,  with  John  Y.  Yocom  and  Jeremiah  Yocom,  com- 
I  rised  a  building  committee.  Henry  Messchert  contributed  an  excel¬ 
lent  plot  of  ground,  and  work  was  commenced  in  1880.  On  the  19th  of 
October  of  the  same  year  the  corner  stone  was  laid.  The  edifice  was 
consecrated  January  23.  1884.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  having  fine 
memorial  windows,  and  interior  decorations.  The  total  cost  was  about 
$21,000.  The  old  and  the  new  church  stand  close  to  each  other. 

There  are  many  graves  in  the  old  church  yard,  but  many  of  the  tomb¬ 
stones  have  been  obliterated  by  time  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  Here 
rest  die  remains  of  Andrew  Robeson,  a  prominent  land  owner  in  South¬ 
ern  Berks  about  200  years  ago.  He  died  in  1719.  aged  66  years.  His 
grave  is  marked  with  a  sand  stone,  which  bears  upon  it  this  inscription: 

“Removed  from  noise  and  care 
This  silent  place  I  chose; 

When  death  should  end  my  years 
To  take  a  sweet  repose. 

Here  in  a  peaceful  place, 

My  ashes  must  remain; 

My  Saviour  shall  me  keep 
And  raise  me  up  again.” 

Andrew  Robeson  was  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  of  high  esteem.  Rob¬ 
eson  township,  through  which  we  traveled  en  route  to  Birdsboro,  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

Before  resuming  our  journey  to  the  county  line,  a  profitable  side  trip 
to  Amityville  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  several  miles  and 
through  beautiful  country.  As  we  approach  our  destination  there  is 
exposed  to  view  St.  Paul's  church,  an  imposing  edifice  with  a  steeple  120 
feet  high.  It  may  be  seen  for  miles  around,  standing  as  it  does  in  a 
most  conspicuous  position.  St.  Paul’s  is  occupied  by  both  Lutheran 
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ST.  PAUL’S  LUTHERAN  AND  REFORMED 
CHURCH 


and  Reformed  congregations  and  dates  back  to  1753,  when  a  log  house 
was  erected  for  religious  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  opening  of  a 
school.  In  1796  a  new  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2,325.  It  was 

consecrated  in  1798.  The  timber 
was  brought  from  Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill  county,  and  the  roof 
made  of  cedar  shingles.  The  pres¬ 
ent  edifice  was  built  in  1872.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  August  12 
of  that  year,  and  the  building  was 
consecrated  August  16  and  17, 
1873.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
800  and  a  two  thousand  dollar 
bell.  The  services  of  both  con¬ 
gregations  were  almost  wholly  in 
German  until  1848,  when  English 
was  introduced,  alternately  with 
German. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  retrace 
our  steps.  Arriving  at  Doug- 
lassville,  after  an  excellent  din¬ 
ner  at  the  hotel,  we  again  re¬ 
sume  our  travels  upon  the 
trail,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  extensively  traveled  by  Indian  and 
white  man  for  centuries.  We  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  sit  down 
for  a  while  under  yonder  oak  tree,  to  enjoy  the  charming  scenery  to  its 
utmost  and  probably  jot  down  sentimental  material  for  a  historic  novel, 
— with  Pennsylvania-German  characters  as  the  incentive.  But  again  re¬ 
membering  the  editor’s  direction,  “stick  to  your  story,”  we  attempt  to 
make  a  new  record  in  covering  distance  and  arrive  at  Unionville,  the 
last  stopping  place  or  rather  the  terminus  of  our  journey,  and  the  old¬ 
est  hamlet  visited  on  this  trip.  The  land  in  this  locality  was  originally 
owned  by  Abraham  Brower.  About  90  some  years  ago  the  first  business- 
1  lace,  a  general  store,  was  opened  by  John  Brower.  Abraham  Brower 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  foundry  which  was  in  operation  from  1786  until 
his  death  in  1830.  His  son-in-law,  Augustus  Leopold,  continued  the 
business  for  some  time,  small  castings  being  the  product  of  the  plant. 
John  Brower  had  a  factory  where  candle  sticks,  now  highly  cherished, 
were  manufactured,  as  well  as  lamps  and  coffee  mills.  He  had  six  men 
employed  and  was  very  prosperous,  this  industry  continuing  until  about 
1832.  In  1828  a  postoffice  was  established  and  was  called  Brower's,  by 
which  name  it  is  still  designated,  although  the  name  Unionville  prevails- 
also,  the  title  being  derived  from  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated — - 
Union, 

This  was,  years  ago,  a  busy  centre  in  boating  interests.  The  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Navigation  Company  after  constructing  the  canal  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  the  coal  regions,  erected  a  boat  yard  here,  and  also  had  a  farm 
close  by,  where  the  mules  used  on  the  canal  were  quartered  in  winter. 
Naturally  business  was  brisk  for  the  village,  as  the  boatmen  were  large 
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buyers  and  free  spenders.  Today,  however,  instead  of  hundreds  of  boats 
navigating  this  water  course,  there  are  less  than  two  dozen. 

We  face  about  and  are  off  for  Birdsboro,  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
spending  some  time  along  the  Mill  Creek,  a  famous  trout  stream  near 
the  Chester  county  line.  From  Birdsboro  we  hurry  on  to  Baumstown, 
smacking  our  lips  over  the  prospects  before  11s  for  historical  dainties. 
We  are  directed  to  a  point  about  one  mile  north  of  this  place,  and  their 
behold  the  birthplace  of  the  daring  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone.  Exeter 
township,  in  which  this  landmark  is  located,  was  originally  a  part  of  a 
tract  of  land  granted  in  1682  by  Penn  to  John  Millington,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Eng.;  the  latter’s  interests,  however,  became  vested  in  Ralph  Ashe- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1730  250  acres  were  acquired  by  ’Squire 
Boone,  of  Philadelphia  county,  father  of  our  hero,  Daniel.  Until  his 
17th  year,  Daniel  resided  in  Exeter  township,  in  which  time  he  developed 
a  great  fondness  for  the  forest.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  the  county  and 
its  surroundings  in  his  youth  as  but  few  older  persons  did  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  striving  to  become  a  “sure  shot”  with  his  trusty  rifle.  Tradition 
informs  us  that  his  was  an  uneasy  nature  and  that  even  as  a  boy  he  could 
scarcely  endure  sitting  in  school,  but  would  rather  be  out  hunting  in  the 
forests.  His  education  was,  therefore,  not  so  extensive  as  his  lather’s,, 
evidence  of  which  was  found  in  one  of  his  early  works  of  art,  cut,  boy- 
fashion,  into  the  bark  of  a  tree: 


D  Boone 
CiLted 

a  bAr 


It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  mere  boy,  Daniel  dug 
himself  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  three  miles  from  home, 
and  lived  in  it  a  week  before  being  discovered  by  his  friends.  Though 
they  passed  the  place  repeatedly  in  their  search,  his  woodcraft  had  con¬ 
cealed  all  signs  of  human  habitation  so  completely  that  they  could  not 
And  it. 

Squire  Boone,  and  family,  Daniel  included,  left  the  township  in  1750 
and  migrated  to  North  Carolina.  In  1769  Daniel  led  a  party  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  West  Virginia  (now  Kentucky),  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  boldness,  his  wonderful  experiences  with  the 
Indians,  and  his  successful  career  as  a  pioneer.  He  was  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  character  in  the  first  steps  of  our  civilization  westward  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  Notwithstanding  his  busy  career,  Daniel  and  his  family  loved 
the  old  homestead  in  Exeter  township  and  visited  it  in  1788.  Our  Berks 
county  hero  died  in  Missouri,  September  26,  1820,  aged  nearly  87  years. 
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each  year,  after  his  having  arrived  at  mature  age  being  charged  with 
exciting  exploits  and  serviceable  deeds  for  his  country.  His  memory 
is  highly  cherished,  especially  by  the  now  densely  populated  countv  of 
Berks,  which  claims  him  as  a  son  from  among  the  most  notable  per¬ 
sonages  in  history. 

Twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  the  State  of  Kentucky  had  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Colonel  Boone  exhumed  in  Missouri  and  brought  back  to 
Frankford,  where  they  were  buried  with  appropriate  services.  Governor 
Morehead  delivered  a  stirring  and  deserved  eulogy  upon  the  life  and 
services  of  “the  founder  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.” 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  white 
man  in  leggins,  hunting  shirt  and  coonskin  cap  of  a  pioneer.  One  dead 
Indian  lies  at  his  feet.  He  is  sinking  his  knife  into  the  heart  of  another. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  DANIEL  BOONE 


“That,”  says  the  guide,  “is  an  exploit  of  Daniel  Boone,  an  incident  in 
his  life  upon  the  frontier.” 

The  Boones  have  been  prominent  through  all  the  history  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  many  prominent  and  respected  families  of  that  name 
living  here  still.  Samuel  G.  Boone,  a  descendant  of  the  great  pioneer, 
resides  in  Reading,  where  he  conducts  a  prosperous  store.  He  it  was 
who  had  taken  the  picture  of  the  Boone  homestead  published  herewith 
and  was  included  in  the  photograph. 

About  a  mile  below  Lorane  (formerly  named  Exeter  Station,)  we  en¬ 
ter  upon  new  pleasures,  being  no  less  a  place  of  interest  than  the 
birthplace  and  early  home  of  the  ancestors  of  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  immortal  emancipator’s  great-grandfather,  also  named  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  was  born  here  in  1736  and  possessed  sterling  qualities  as  a 
citizen  in  public  and  private  life.  His  was  a  prominent  position  in  the 
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political  history  of  Berks  county,  and  lie  repeatedly  served  the  people  in 
a  most  able  manner.  In  the  Assembly,  from  1783  to  1786,  lie  was  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  period  in  the  State.  Three  years 
later  he  was  chosen  by  the  county  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  and  the  public  records  show  that  for  many 
similar  important  events  he  was  chosen  as  the  county’s  representative. 

Mordecai,  his  father,  settled  in  Exeter  township  in  1731,  removing  here 
from  New  Jersey,  to  which  place  he  had  migrated  from  Massachusetts 
in  1717*  He  immediately  commenced  improving  the  land.  He  erected 
a  house  for  his  own  use  and  shortly  afterward  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  erection  of  a  Quaker  house  of  worship  near  where  the  Friends’ 
meeting  house  in  Exeter  now  stands.  He  died  before  the  age  of  65  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  yard  adjoining  the  Exeter  meeting  house. 
Other  ancestors  of  President  Lincoln  are  also  buried  here.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  not  including  Exeter,  there  are  also  quite 
a  few  prominent  families  bearing  the  name  of  Lincoln  and  doubtless  are 
descendants  of  the  same  blood.  In  the  vicinity  of  Morgantown  there 
are  burial  grounds  containing  the  remains  of  members  of  the  Lincoln 
family,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  in  appearance  remarkably 
similar  to  the  martyred  President. 

The  Lincolns  of  Berks  county,  and  particularly  the  late  David  Lincoln, 
whose  family  still  resides  at  Birdsboro,  were  participants  in  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  the  “underground  railway"  during  the  days  of  slavery 
and  were  among  the  foremost  supporters  of  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
David  Lincoln,  for  this  and  other  good  qualities,  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem  and  a  part  of  the  residence  section  of  Birdsboro  has  been  named 
Lincolntown  in  his  honor. 

Before  leaving  Exeter  township  we  have  decided  to  go  south  a  little 
further  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ancient  “Red  Lion"  inn,  established  in 
1760  and  in  continuous  operation.  In  its  early  history  it  was  known  as 
the  “King  George,”  but  of  course  that  wouldn’t  do  after  the  colonists 
decided  to  shift  for  themselves  without  his  guiding  hand — or  fist. 

Now  we  have  completed  our  mission  and  turn  Readingward,  knowing 
full  well  that  a  vast  deal  of  historical  material  must  still  be  left  untouch¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  by-paths  upon  which  we  could  not  at  this  time  enter. 
Lome  time  we  would  like  to  hunt  out  the  most  minute  historical  points 
of  interest  in  this  section,  and  with  this  feeling  in  our  heart  wave  fare¬ 
well  to  this  beautiful  valley  and  cry  out  cheerfully  “Auf  Wiedersehn! 

Howard  C.  Mohr. 

«  *  * 

Do  our  readers  need  buggies  or  wagons  of  any  description,  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  pianos,  organs  at  about  half  price,  engravings  or 
cuts  of  any  description,  the  use  of  an  A.  Xo.  1  health  or  rest  re 
sort,  and  get  the  very  best  for  their  money,  then  let  them  consult 
our  advertising  pages. 
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The  energy  displayed  in  making  this  book  a  possibility, 

and  Krueer  w^en  one  knows  it,  almost  holds  the  mind  of  the  reader 

^  '  captive  with  admiration,  so  that  he  forgets  to  think  of  the 

F  W  Unger  book  itself.  The  author  is  a  young  Philadelphian,  in  the 

twenties,  whose  ancestry,  on  all  lines,  runs  through  the 

best  strains  of  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man  blood,  but  whose  daring  grit 
in  writing  up  the  unfortunate  “un¬ 
pleasantness”  that  still  disgraces 
the  English  name  in  South  Africa, 
was  not  excelled  by  any  of  John 
Bull’s,  or  any  Yankee  correspond¬ 
ent  on  the  held.  Being  on  a  trip 
of  adventure  in  the  Alaskan  Klon- 
dyke  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
he  hastens  back,  equips  himself 
for  a  new  clime  and  climate,  lying 
towards  the  opposite  pole,  across 
the  length  and  width  of  an  ocean, 
on  another  continent,  to  take  up 
a  new  work  altogether.  He  se¬ 
cures  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  “Daily  Express”;  is 
present  with  Lord  Roberts’  early 
operations;  is  then  sent  secretly 
to  the  Boer  side,  and  fills 
the  unique  position 
this  English  paper 
account  of  events 
now  passed  before 
book  is  a  chatty  narrative  of  personal  experiences  with  both  sides  of 
this  unfortunate  war  in  the  Dark  Continent.  It  is  given  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  only  could  give  the  narrative,  but  to  help  the  graphic  pen-sketches 
the  author  turned  kodaker,  and  so  has  his  text  illumined  with  over  150 
half-tones.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  Berks  county  girls  posing 
for  these  picture-groups  of  Boer  ladies,  as  happened  to  another  writer  on 
the  subject  some  time  since.  The  book  is  well  gotten  out  by  Henry  1. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia;  is  412  octavo  pages  in  size,  and 
sells  for  $2.00. 


of  giving 
a  graphic 
as  they 
him.  His 


T;f  R  ,  This  book  consists  of  fourteen  very  charming  discourses  by 
th  py0na  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Hoffman  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
tne  urave.  immortaiity  Qf  the  soul,  the  preaching  of  which  were  first 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  his  own  wife,  to  whose  memory  he  dedicates 
the  volume.  The  sermons  are  argumentative  in  style  and  convincing  in 
their  conclusions  of  the  happy  and  blessed  life  beyond  for  all  God’s  be¬ 
lieving  children.  The  realms  of  reason,  nature  and  revelation  are  resorted 
to  in  the  arguments  produced,  and  the  whole  is  bound  to  give  every 
believer  stronger  assurances  of  this  darling  hope,  new  desire  to  attain 
this  life,  and  great  comfort  of  heart  in  the  shadows  of  sore  bereavements. 
Its  voice  is  soothing  and  strengthening  to  the  heart  broken  by  grief.  The 
Union  Press,  Philadelphia;  octavo;  31 1  pp.  $1.00. 
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Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Th.e  reputation  of  this  author  as  a  writer  of 
|)  animal  stories  is  established  beyond  a  quibble. 

Ernest  Seton -Thompson.  ,He  has  long  since  placed  his  name  on  the  very 

1  highest  notch  ot  excellency  in  this  department 

of  literature  by  his  magazine  articles  and  his  former  books,  especially  his 
“Wild  Animals  I  PI  ave  Known/'  which  latter  has  had  an  unprecedented 
sale.  This  last  volume  of  his  pen  is  going  to  add  to  his  fame — if  that 
were  possible — as  it  has  added  to  his  usefulness.  For  it  seems  to  be  the 
mission  of  this  intense  lover  of  wild  animal-life  to  defend  the  too  often 
defenceless  brutes  and  birds  of  the  mountains  and  forests  and  the  un¬ 
tamed  plains.  He  is  an  illustrious  apostle  of  the  untamed  world  of 
animals — though  it  would  seem  all  wildness  was  dissipated  when  he 
invades  their  native  realms — as  Anna  Sewell  is  that  of  the  horse.  He 
has  come  so  close  to  this  kingdom  of  furs  and  feathers  that  he  is  familiar 
not  only  with  their  every  track  and  call  and  habitat,  but  also  with  the 
very  motive  and  feeling  of  the  animal-soul,  tie  interprets  wild  animal 
looks  and  actions,  groans  and  calls,  and  hence  can  readily  understand 
them  and  write  their  little  episodes  and  epics.  As  Whittier  says: 

“Himself  to  Nature’s  heart  so  near 
That  all  her  voices  in  his  ear, 

Of  beast  or  bind,  had  meanings  clear.’’ 

This  volume  of  the  “Doings  of  Five  Quadrupeds  and  Three  Birds/  — 
a  mountain  ram,  a  bear,  a  dog,  or  rat,  a  coyote,  the  cock-sparrow,  the 
teal  duck,  and  the  chickadee — is  history,  i.  e..  a  true  account.  Only  such 
a  close  observer  as  this  enthusiastic  animal  student  and  friend,  could 
ever  write  such  a  history.  It  will  doubtless  make  many  friends  for  these 
dumb  neighbors  of  man’s,  whose  inhumanity  has  too  long  been  their 
bitterest  lot  to  bear.  He  touches  the  will  not  by  an  appeal  to  reason  so 
much  as  to  sympathy,  and  if  ever  the  animals  can  rise  in  their  sphere 
sufficiently  to  raise  memorials  to  their  benefactors,  Mr.  Steton-Thompson 
will  have  his  monument,  upon  which  erection  ten  thousand  living  crea¬ 
tures  will  contribute  their  quota,  and  at  whose  unveiling  all  the  feathered 
songsters  will  render  their  finest  melodies.  The  stories  themselves  are 
highly  interesting.  If  my  reader  has  a  boy,  for  whom  the  evenings  are 
dull  and  the  up-town  attractions  have  strong  allurements,  it  is  evident 
there  is  no  copy  of  this  book  within  his  reach.  The  naive  illustrations 
on  every  page  of  the  wide-margined  book  by  the  author’s  own  hand  are 
perhaps  the  most  charming  and  instructive  part  of  the  whole  volume, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  the  Scribners  have  ever  gotten  out.  Large 
Octavo.  360  pp.  $1.75. 


The  Mohawk  Valley. 

By  W.  Max  Reid. 


What  this  magazine  in  its  “Historic  Pilgrimage” 
articles  is  attempting  to  do,  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  with  all  the  valleys  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  our  German  ancestors  of  a  century  and  three-fourths  ago  took  up 
their  pioneer  homes,  this  son  of  the  famous  and  picturesque  Mohawk 
region  has  done  for  that  historic  valley  of  upper  New  York  in  a  minute 
and  most  artistic  way.  The  legends  and  history  of  this  region  for  two 
hundred  years — from  1609  to  1780 — is  well  and  connectedly  told.  If  the 
stirring  scenes  enacted  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  and  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Wars  had  been  hitherto  neglected  by  writers  of  history  or  fic¬ 
tion,  this  present  chronicler  has  done  its  local  history  ample  justice  and 
narrated  in  a  most  engaging  way  the  tragic  events  and  heroic  deeds  here 
enacted.  He  has  woven  the  oft-told  tales  of  legend  and  history  into  one 
of  the  finest  books  on  local  history  we  have  ever  seen.  Not  a  locality, 
from  Schenectady  to  Rome,  has  been  neglected — and  each  town  has  its 
romantic  story  of  early  wars  and  each  “bit  of  woodland  has  its  wealth 
of  prehistoric  legend.”  Of  course  many  characters  of  national  fame  figure 
in  the  volume — the  Indian,  Frenchman,  Englishman,  Palatine  and  high- 
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bred  American  Yankee,  all  figure  in  it — as  their  stock  gave  coloring  to  the 
stream  of  history  that  flowed  up  and  down  the  valley.  Not  the  least  of 
these  are  our  own  favorite  Palatines,  whose  footprints  are  well  traced  in 
this  work.  Cooper’s  “Last  of  Mohicans”  had  at  last  its  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessor — fiction  complemented  and  interpreted  by  fact. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  publications  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press, 
knows  what  success  it  has  had  in  bringing  out  in  the  finest  style  its  many 
volumes  on  history — as  its  Historic  Mansions,  Historic  Towns,  and  its 
Historic  Romance  Series.  But  is  this  work  on  the  Mohawk  Valley  it 
has  exceeded  every  former  effort.  Its  450  large  octavo  pages  have  been 
embellished  with  seventy  of  the  handsomest  full  page  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  J.  Arthur  Maney  in  half-tone  and  photogravure,  which 
makes  it  a  book  of  fine  art  as  well  as  an  interesting  work  on  history. 
The  work,  neatly  encased  in  a  box,  sells  for  $3.50  net,  or  $3.75  by  mail. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 


Time  and  Chance. 

By 

Elbert  Hubbard. 
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No  one  could  have  guessed  that  this  Roycroft  King, 
who,  in  his  “Philistine”  is  wont  to  flay  preachers, 
roast  lawyers  and  fry  editors,  story-writers  and  the 
rest  of  thinkers  and  actors  indiscriminately,  could  be 
the  author  of  a  work  so  full  of  pathos 
and  sound  sense,  as  is  contained  in  this 
narrative  of  John  Brown,  the  hero  of 
Osawatomie  andHarper’s  Ferry.  It  is 
charming  how  he  weaves  into  the  plain 
linsey-woolsey  robes  of  this  rugged  hero’s 
life-story  such  a  delicate  and  attractive 
lace-work  of  sentiment  and  incident. 
The  chief  character  of  the  romance 
stands  ont  like  a  bronze  statue  in  a  park, 
with  every  lineament  clearly  brought 
out,  over  which  has  been  woven  the  dra¬ 
pery  of  a  most  delicate,  gauze-like  ro¬ 
mance.  It  is  a  volume  of  life-pictures, 
snap-shotted  by  a  clear-cut  camera  from 
the  history  of  this  wonderful  man,  cov¬ 
ering  the  principal  events  of  his  check¬ 
ered  life  from  childhood  till  he  met  his 
unhappy  fate.  The  pictures  pass  before 
the  reader,  peopled  with  other  folk  in  such  a  variety  of  poses 
and  predicament  that  the  final  whole  is  like  unrolling  the  long 
scroll  of  a  vitascope  before  one’s  eye.  It  is  a  question  whether  John 
Brown’s  life  was  ever  more  fascinatingly  told,  and  the  book  must  take 
high  rank  among  the  many  modern  books  of  historical  fiction.  There 
may  be  hints  on  religion  and  love  that  are  not  orthodox,  yet  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  philosophizing  that  is  the  setting  to  every  picture.  To 
many  the  author  is  a  mystery.  He  is  hard  to  be  taken.  But  whether  he 
is  or  has  been  a  knave,  a  hypocrite,  a  gambler  or  a  corrunt  politician — 
as  one  might  infer  from  the  correct  likenesses  here  drawn  of  these — no 
one  that  reads  this  book  will  call  him  a  fool,  or  doubt  his  deep  and  right¬ 
eous  love  for  the  human  kind.  And  as  a  delineator  of  character  or  a 
maker  of  pen-pictures,  he  certainly  has  mastered  his  art.  For  these 
traits  alone,  “David  Harum”  has  been  left  in  the  shade.  This  volume  is 
gotten  out  by  the  Putman's,  is  a  book  of  432  121110.  pp.,  and  sells  at  $1.50. 


The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  author 
By  David  S  Schaff.  thls  ,Vork-  published  nearly  five  years 


a  copy  of 
years  ago,  was 

furnished  us  at  special  terms  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  our  readers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  existence 
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and  contents.  Since  it  came  to  hand,  however,  our  time  has  been  so 
persistently  occupied  with  other  duties  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  give 
a  discriminate  critique  of  the  book.  It  will  be  enough,  however,  to  say 
that,  wherever  one  chances  to  take  hold  of  its  pages,  the  current  of  the 
biographer's  sketch,  seizes  one  with  such  a  tenacity  of  interest  that  it  is 
found  hard  to  break  away.  This  life,  which  has  cast  one  of  the  longest 
shadows  on  the  plane  of  American  religious  history  and  the  theological 
trend  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  last  half-century,  having  its  roots  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Universities  of  Germany,  early  transplanted  to  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania,  as  professor  in  a  literary  and  theological  institute 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  then  small  denomination  of  German- 
Americans  and  their  offspring,  just  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  mission,  thence  gradually  rising  to  the  more  influential  thought 
and  moulding  center,  as  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  City,  is  well  outlined  in  the  29  chapters  of  the  book.  From 
the  earlier  years  to  the  last  days  this  influentially  gigantic  life  is  depicted 
— as  only  an  able  and  discriminating  son,  who  is  himself  a  theological 
professor,  could  do  it.  We  feel  confident  from  the  cursory  examination 
given  it  that  it  will  always  pass  as  the  standard  life  of  this  familiar  theo¬ 
logical  giant,  whose  name  has  been  upon  the  lips  of  thousands  of  Penna.- 
Germans  for  a  generation.  Many,  especially  of  the  Reformed  branches 
of  the  Church,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  this  brother  German-American  to 
their  fireside,  and  give  many  a  long  evening  to  him,  now  made  possible 
through  this  voluminous  biography,  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York. 
526  large  8vo  pp.  $3.00. 


History  of  Under  this  title  Mr.  James  J.  Hauser  of  Emaus,  Pa.,  has 
Lehigh  County,  collected  into  some  ninety  odd  pages  of  an  octavo  pamph- 
Penn’a.  let.  a  great  deal  of  valuable  history  of  this  time-honored 
abode  of  so  many  Pennsylvania  Germans.  From  the  earliest  treaties  with 
the  Indians  to  its  present  day  statistics,  the  settlement,  war  history  and 
record  of  names,  internal  improvements,  education,  soil,  geography, 
county  seat  and  boroughs,  duties  of  officers  and  list  of  officers  from  its 
establishment  as  a  county  to  present  day,  together  with  a  list  of  most 
noted  professional  men,  are  all  given.  It  is  a  very  creditable  work  and  its 
list  of  soldiers  of  all  wars  is  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  book  (50  cents) 
to  any  one  interested.  It  should  be  much  in  demand. 


History  of 

St.  John’s  Reformed  Church, 
of  Lebanon,  Pa. 


The  recent  pastor  of  this  congregation.  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Ranck,  now  of  Reading,  Pa.,  last 
year,  upon  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  in  connection  with  the  special  fes¬ 
tivities,  gathered  the  material  of  its  two-score  years  of  historical  life  and 
now  has  brought  it  out  in  convenient  book-form,  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  compiler  and  must  be  appreciated  by 
every  one  in  connection  now  or  to  be  in  the  future.  For  sale  by  the  con¬ 
gregation. 


R  Kh  ,  D  A  fart  Crane  &  Co.,  publishers,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  are  pub- 
eaDDy  Keastari.  jjsjjjng  a  serjes  of  good  booklets  under  the  title  of 

“Twentieth  Century  Classics  and  School  Readings.”  of  which  this  num¬ 
ber  is  a  collection  of  brief  Bird  Stories,  written  by  that  authority  on 
bird  lore,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leander  S.  Keyser,  of  Atchison,  Kan.  It  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  well-known  stories. 


American  History 
Leaflets. 

10  cents  a  copy, 


Messrs.  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  publishers,  of  New  \  ork. 
are  bringing  out  in  a  bi-monthly  series  these  Colonial 
and  Constitutional  historical  leaflets  at  60  cents  a  year, 
now  numbering  36,  a  sample  copy  of  which  has  reached 
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"S.  They  are  rudimentary  and  documentary  history,  dished  up  in  fine 
and  convenient  form. 


LITERARY  NOTES 


Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  has 
spent  some  time  in  the  Far  East  investigating  commercial  and  political 
conditions,  studying  international  relations,  appraising  national  resources, 
and  conferring  with  the  men  who  are  establishing  the  Eastern  policy  of 
the  European  powers.  The  vast  amount  of  information  thus  secured  at 
first  hand  Senator  Beveridge  embodied  in  a  series  of  noteworthy  papers 
written  for  and  recently  published  in  “The  Saturday  Evening  Post,’’  of 
Philadelphia.  Senator  Beveridge  is  a  trained  writer  and  a  trained  ob¬ 
server  and  he  has  infused  extraordinary  interest  into  subjects  that  might 
make  dull  reading  if  less  brilliantly  handled. 

To  condense  in  a  paragraph  the  announcement  of  “The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion”  for  1902  is  not  easy.  Not  only  will  nearly  two  hundred  story- 
writers  contribute  to  the  paper,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
statesmen,  jurists,  men  of  science  and  of  letters,  scholars,  sailors,  soldiers 
and  travelers,  including  three  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet.  And 
this  is  but  a  beginning  of  the  long  list.  A  complete  announcement  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  free. 

As  an  advertising  medium,  “The  Philadelphia  Record”  is  one  of  the 
best  propositions  in  the  country;  it  having  been  awarded  the  third  silver 
sugar  bowl  by  “Printer’s  Ink,”  for  being  the  paper  east  of  Chicago  which 
gives  advertisers  the  best  service  in  proportion  to  the  rate  charged.  “The 
Record”  is  the  pioneer  one  cent  newspaper  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
by  far  the  largest  circulation  in  Philadelphia. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January  number  of  “Country  Life  in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  is  on  California,  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  L.  H.  Bailey.  There 
are  fifty  large  photographs  on  many  subjects,  from  garden  making  and 
fruit  growing,  pleasant  homes,  estates,  and  great  ranches,  to  the  natural 
beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  without  omitting  the  popy- 
worts  and  Gila  monsters.  Among  other  articles  are  “The  Country  Life 
of  California,”  by  A.  J.  Wells;  “The  Story  of  a  Great  California  Estate,’ 
by  Charles  Howard  Shinn;  “Plant  Growing  and  Human  Culture,”  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson;  and  “The  Bounty  of  California.” 

“The  World’s  Work”  has  a  “Looking  Outward”  number  for  its  Jan¬ 
uary  issue.  “The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past,”  taken  from  President 
McKinley’s  last  and  famous  Buffalo  speech,  is  its  clue.  It  deals  with 
American  expansion  as  an  interesting  chapter  of  modern  history.  The 
magazine  has  a  special  cover  in  colors  by  Louis  Rhead. 


.  Frederick  Augustus  C. 

Born  Jan.  2,  1750 
Died  June  5.  1801 
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GREETINGS  TO  PRINCE  HENRY. 


GERMAN  prince  in  America!  The  German  Em¬ 
peror's  very  brother,  and  the  late  illustrious  Queen 
of  England’s  veritable  grand-son,  and  the  present 
King  and  Emperor  of  Great  Britain's  legitimate 
nephew,  and  every  American  German's  first  or 
thirty-second  cousin  !  No  wonder  the  bunting  and  banners  fly  in 
the  wintry  breezes!  No  wonder  the  German  bands  play  and  the 
Sanger-Bunds  sing  and  the  German  hospitality  and  Hcrzlichkcit 
abound  on  every  hand  !  This  magazine  joins  the  procession  of 
greetings  and  well-wishes !  Only  before  it  can  find  a  chance  to 
speak,  the  illustrious  and  gallant  visitor  will  have  turned  his  foot¬ 
steps  homeward.  W  hat  a  pity  he  could  not  stay  and  extend  his  vis¬ 
it  into  Pennsylvania-Germandom  ;  take  with  us  a  trip  on  one  of  our 
historical  pilgrimages,  visit  the  old  German  homesteads,  churches, 
graveyards  and  industries  which  German  immigrants  planted  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  long  before  the  bleeding  Fatherland  dreamt 
of  arising  from  its  sufferings  and  dismemberment  and  consolidate 
into  a  strong  and  united  nation,  that  today  makes  every  other  na¬ 
tion  respect  its  flag!  Pity,  the  gallant  prince  could  not  sit  down  at 
one  of  the  thousands  of  hospitable  Pennsylvania-German  firesides, 
eat  the  well-cooked  viands  from  one  of  its  well-laden  boards,  and 
chat  with  its  happy  inmates  in  the  vernacular.  But  doubtless  his 
near  approach  made  every  German  bosom  swell  with  happy  pride, 
and,  if  the  anonymous  poet's  imagination  was  not  too  wild  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  lines,  written  in  anticipation  of  his  visit 
and  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record — then  there  has  been 
jubilation  enough  for  visitor  and  visited.  We  append  the  lines: 
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VEN  WILLIE’S  BRUDER  COMES. 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes — Ach  Gott,  vat  fun! 

Great  iubel  and  rejoicing  vill  be  done, 

Und  ve  die  Deutsch  vill  half  all  on  der  run, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

No  odder  volk  vill  den  haf  any  show, 

Und  Dagoes,  Irish,  and  Chinese  may  go 
Avay  vay  back  und  sit  down  far  below, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

Den  all  der  kleines  Deutschen  bands  will  play 
“Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  und  “Feste  Burg”  all  day, 
Und  ve  shall  haf  chust  allerdings  our  vay, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

Ach  Himmel,  all  der  bier  dot  shall  be  drank 
Vill  be  genug  to  till  a  grown-up  tank, 

Und  effry  sausage  mill  vill  bust  its  crank, 

Ven  Willie's  bruder  comes! 

Du  lieber  Gott.  chust  picture  up  der  crowd, 
A-shoutin’,  “Hoch  der  Kaiser!”  clear  und  loud, 
Und  Teddy  standin’  py  der  schiff  so  proud, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

Und  ven  der  schiff  ist  named  der  “Alice  R.” 

Vill  be  great  celebrations  near  und  far, 

Und  saenger  clubs  vill  all  keep  open  bar, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

Der  schlechten  dings  Chorge  Dewey  said  will  not 
Be  thought  of.  but  as  hasty  tommy-rot, 

Und  ole  Von  Diedrichs  vill  be  clean  forgot, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 

Ah,  Gott  sei  Dank  dot  festival  ist  near. 

Gut  Heinrich  IT.  will  soon  be  mit  us  here, 

Und  ve  vill  drink  dis  country  dry  of  beer, 

Ven  Willie’s  bruder  comes! 


We  return  thanks  to  the  following  kind  friends  who  have  as¬ 
sisted  in  securing  views  and  cuts  used  in  present  issue  viz. :  J.  F. 
Sachse,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Oakley,  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  D.  N.  Schaeffer, 
W.  IT.  Smith,  G.  A.  Schlechter,  Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  H.  K. 
Deisher,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Egle  and  W.  S.  Ray,  to  all  of  whom  we  bow 
our  profoundest  appreciation. 


Let  this  suffice  to  give  notice  to  all  in  arrears  for  1902,  that 
after  April  10th  their  subscription,  if  unpaid,  will  be  $1.25  instead 
of  $1.00,  if  paid  before. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  CONRAD  MUHLENBERG. 


BY  HENRY  MELCHIOR  MUHLENBERG  RICHARDS. 

UW  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to 
better  understand  and  appreciate  what  they  owe  to 
its  early  German  immigrants,  and  their  descendants, 
for  the  material  prosperity  surrounding  us  on  all 
sides,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  among 
the  sons  of  our  Commonwealth,  none  stand  higher,  in  worth  and 
deeds,  than  the  Patriarch  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and  the 
families  are  few  indeed  which  contain  a  longer  list  of  illustrious 
descendants  than  can  be  counted  among  those  who  have  sprung 
from  his  loins. 

His  third  child,  and  second  son,  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad, 
was  born  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  county,  the  parental  home, 
on  January  2,  1750,  in  the  early  morning  just  after  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year  had  come  to  a  close.  The  records  of  the  old  Au¬ 
gustus  church,  his  father’s  charge,  show  that  he  was  baptized  on 
January  15th,  when  he  was  given  his  name  in  honor  of  his  father's 
old  friends,  Dr.  Friedrich  Michael  Ziegenhagen,  Court  Preacher 
at  London,  and  Professor  Gotthilf  Augustus  Francke,  Director  of 
the  Halle  Institution,  and  son  of  the  elder  Augustus  Hermann 
Francke,  through  whose  instrumentality  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen¬ 
berg  was  sent  to  America,  both  of  whom  appear  as  titulary  spon¬ 
sors  while  the  babe’s  grandfather,  Conrad  Weiser,  acted  as  t he 
real  sponsor  and  as  proxy  for  the  other  two. 

The  lad  grew  up  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  but  the  father 
fully  realized  how  meagre  were  the  opportunities  for  education  in 
this  country  at  the  time,  even  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  place  he 
removed,  with  his  family,  in  the  fall  of  1761,  in  response  to  the 
urgent  call  of  the  German  Lutheran  congregation  of  that  city. 
According  v,  it  was  resolved  that  Frederick,  with  his  two  brothers, 
should  be  sent  to  Halle,  and  there  prepared  for  their  life  work  in 
the  ministry  which  it  was  never  doubted  they  would  follow  to  the 
end. 
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On  April  27,  1763,  the  three  boys — and  boys  they  were  indeed, 
Peter,  the  eldest,  being  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  Henry,  the 
youngest,  was  only  ten — embarked  on  the  packet  ship,  Captain 
Sudden,  at  Philadelphia,  for  London,  which  they  safely  reached 
on  the  15th  of  June,  and  were  kindly  greeted  and  cared  for  by  Dr. 
Ziegenhagen.  After  a  short  sojourn  there  they  resumed  their  jour¬ 
ney  for  Halle,  via  Rotterdam,  finally  arriving  at  their  destination 
on  September  1st. 

Too  young,  and  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  University  it¬ 
self,  they  first  entered  the  preparatory  department.  However, 
with  due  diligence  and  under  the  fostering  care  of;  his  god¬ 
father,  Dr.  Francke,  Frederick,  with  his  brother,  Henry,  made 
rapid  progress,  so  mucli  so  that,  in  three  years"  time,  they  had  per¬ 
fected  themselves  in  the  German,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  and,  at  the  end  of  their  course,  extending  over  nearly 
seven  years,  they  had  become  finished  classical  and  theological 
scholars,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Indeed  so  thoroughly  had  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies 
that  they  nearly  lost  command  of  the  English  tongue,  and,  so  late 
as  1772,  we  find  Frederick  expressing  his  regret  to  his  father,  in 
a  letter,  that  he  could  not  master  the  English  language  as  fully  as 
he  desired. 

The  first  sorrow  which  came  to  the  young  man  occurred  on  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  at  Halle,  and  was  occasioned  by 
th^  death,  on  September  2,  1760,  of  the  Director.  Gotthilf  August 
Francke.  It  was  then  that  he,  apparently  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  Henry,  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  by  the  composition 
of  a  poem  upon  the  decease  of  his  friend,  sponsor  and  benefactor,, 
which  was  so  well  receved  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  that  it 
was  incorporated  among  the  “ Trailer  und  Trost  Schriften  in  the 
Dcnkmal  dcr  Schuldigen  Hochcichtung  und  Licbc  to  the  late  G. 
A.  Francke.  This  interesting  poem,  which  is  a  veritable  literary, 
curiosity,  has  been  unearthed  and  printed  by  Julius  F.  Sachse, 
Esq.,  in  most  creditable  pamphlet  form. 

In  1770,  the  two  brothers,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Chris¬ 
topher  Kunze,  who  was  soon  to  become  their  brother-indaw,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and,  on  October  25th  of  the  same 
vear,  Frederick  was  ordained  to  the  ministrv  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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Ministerium  held  in  Reading,  after  passing  a  highly  creditable  ex¬ 
amination  conducted  in  Latin  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Voigt. 

The  first  spiritual  work  of  the  young  pastor  was  done  as  the  as¬ 
sistant  of  his  brother-in-law.  the  Rev.  Christopher  Emanuel 
Schulze,  who  had  married  his  sister,  Eve  Elizabeth,  on  September 
23,  1766,  and  was  serving  the  Tulpehocken  charge.  We,  of  this 
age  of  comfort  and  conveniences,  can  hardly  realize  what  the 
godly  men  of  that  day  were  called  upon  to  endure  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  ordinary  duties.  Some  faint  idea  of  their  sacrifices 
may  he  gained  by  a  perusal  of  the  account  left  by  Frederick  of  his 
trip  from  Tulpehocken  to  Shamokin  (Sunbury),  in  the  summer 
of  1771,  to  visit  a  little  flock  of  German  Lutherans  there  located, 
who  were  without  pastor  or  church.  He  tells  of  his  lonely  ride 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  beyond,  with  his  one 
companion,  young  Conrad  Weiser,  the  son  of  his  Uncle  Frederick; 
how  he  passed  Fort  Henry,  already  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  many  graves  to  remind  him  of  the  terrible  events 
which  occurred  fifteen  years  before  ;  of  the  beautiful  view  which 
stretched  before  him  from  the  top  of  the  ridge;  of  the  steep  and 
dangerous  paths,  in  one  instance  a  mere  shelf  of  the  mountain  but 
eighteen  inches  wide ;  of  the  fording  of  rivers  and  streams,  and 
of  the  apparently  interminable  wilderness  filled  with  its  insects 
and  wolves  :  of  the  motley  crowd  who  listened  so  intently  to  the 
sermon  which  he  preached  them,  and  how  devoutly  they  sang;  of 
the  sixty  who  partook  of  the  communion  from  the  table  which 
stood  on  the  porch  of  the  cabin  and  also  served  as  his  pulpit;  and, 
finally,  of  the  long  journey  hack  home  again. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Shamokin  he  was  joined  in  holy 
wedlock,  on  October  15,  1771,  to  Catharine  Schafer,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Schafer,  a  Philadelphia  sugar  refiner  and  member  of  the 
vestry  of  Zion's  Lutheran  church,  whose  acquaintance  he  made 
while  in  that  city.  She  was  horn  1750,  and  died  1835,  thus  sur¬ 
viving  him  some  thirty-four  vears. 

Xot  only  did  voting  Muhlenberg  assist  his  brother-in-law  at  the 
Tulpehocken  charge  but  also  at  Schaefferstown,  near  Lebanon, 
and  he  seems  to  have  preached  to  Salem  congregation,  of  Lebanon, 
as  earlv  as  1771.  When  the  trouble  between  that  congregation  and 
the  Rev.  John  Caspar  Stoever  culminated,  at  the  end  of  1772,  he 
became  its  pastor  and  we  find  him  recorded  as  such  May  1,  1773- 
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In  the  summer  of  1773  the  congregation  of  Conococheague,  in 
Maryland,  invited  Frederick,  through  the  Lutheran  Ministerium, 
to  become  their  pastor,  but  the  request  was  not  granted.  A  call 
was  accepted  by  him,  however,  from  a  German  congregation  in 
New  York  City,  which  had  seceded  from  the  old  German 
Trinity  church  (southwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector 
street  )  and  worshiped  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Frankford  and 
William  streets.  Their  church  was  known  as  Christ  or  Swamp 
church,  and  had  been  dedicated  May  1,  1767.  Here  he  served,  with 
his  usual  faithfulness  and  activity,  and  had  the  honor  of  forming' 
the  New  York  Ministerium  just  as  his  father  had  the  immortal 
honor  of  forming  a  regular  ministry  in  Pennsylvania.  Mention 
is  made,  in  a  letter  by  Frederick  to  his  father,  of  this  conference, 
which  was  appointed  to  meet  in  April,  1774.  Dr.  Kunze,  his 
brother-in-law,  when  writing,  December  13,  1800,  to  Dr.  Knapp, 
of  Halle,  regarding  his  removal  to  New  YYrk  in  1784,  says,  “I  re¬ 
mained  in  connection  with  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  I  reorganized  the  Ministerium  (of  New  Yrork)  founded 
by  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  already  in  1773,”  *  *  *  from  which  it 
is  supposed  that  Frederick  Muhlenberg  removed  to  New  York 
early  in  1773,  and  that  the  Conference  of  1774  was  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  E. 
Schmauk,  of  Lebanon,  however,  has  produced  records  of  Salem 
church  showing  that  lie  must  have  served  as  its  pastor  during  the 
greater  part  of  1 77  3,  and  could  not  have  left  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  He  undoubtedly  be¬ 
came  pastor  at  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  1774,  organized 
its  Ministerium  in  April,  as  lie  himself  states,  and  Dr.  Kunze  is  in 
error. 

Hardly  had  he  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  success- 
which  lav  before  him  in  his  chosen  field  of  work  when  the  storm 
of  war  broke  over  him.  At  once  he  heartily  and  prominently  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  his  country,  while  it  so  happened  that  his  co¬ 
laborer,  Rev.  Bernard  Michael  Hausihl,  pastor  of  Trinity  church, 
became  a  pronounced  Tory.  The  evil  day  of  the  latter  came  after 
the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  but,  in  the  meantime  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  Mr.  Muhlenberg  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  for 
himself  and  his  family  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy 
contemplated  seizing  the  place.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1776,  he 
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sent  his  wife  to  her  parents,  where  their  third  child  was  born, 
where,  after  bidding-  his  hock  a  reluctant  farewell,  he  followed, 
on  July  2nd,  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
carrying  with  him  the  prayer  of  his  congregation  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  to  them  when  the  storm  had  blown  over. 

brom  Philadelphia  he  removed  to  the  home  of  his  aged  parents 
at  the  Trappe,  where  he  arrived  August  ]6,  and  where,  on  Au¬ 
gust  23,  he  preached  a  parting  sermon  to  Capt.  Richards’  com¬ 
pany,  recruited  in  New  Hanover,  on  the  text,  “Be  not  ye  afraid 
of  them  ;  remember  the  Lord,  which  is  great  and  terrible,  and 
light  for  your  brethren,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  vour 
wives,  and  your  houses."  (Nehemiah  iv  114).  During  1777  he 
again  removed,  to  the  neighboring  New  Hanover  (also  called 
Falkner's  Swam]))  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  church 
arfrl  also  served  the  congregations  of  Olev,  New  Goshenhoppen,  as 
well  as  that  at  Reading,  until  the  latter  church  was  occupied  for 
hospital  purposes. 

It  was  a  dark  time  for  the  infant  Republic,  and  one  full  of  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  With  the  defeat  at  Brandywine 
came  the  hostile  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  the  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  father-in-law’s  property  bv  the  British,  and  the  flight  of 
Mr.  Schafer,  with  his  family,  to  the  country.  Frederick's  small 
house  was  overrun  with  fugitives,  containing  at  one  time  eleven 
persons,  including  himself  and  wife,  three  children,  maid  and 
nurse,  his  brother’s  wife  and  child,  with  his  sister,  Airs.  Swaine, 
and  her  husband. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  filled  with  military 
camps,  made  ministerial  work  of  but  little  avail,  and  before  Fred¬ 
erick  Muhlenberg  entered  his  thirtieth  year,  he  sat  himself  down 
to  seriously  consider  whether  his  life  vocation  should  not  be  given 
a  different  turn,  to  prevent  failure.  Most  likely  the  close  prox¬ 
imity  of  his  successful  military  brother,  General  Peter  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  whose  camp  at  \  alley  Forge  he  frequently  visited,  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  his  decision.  He  was  anxious  to  serve  his 
country  more  actively.  Then,  too,  his  father-in-law,  and  other 
friends,  gave  him  encouragement  to  seek  public  office.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  gradually,  and  the  change  did  not  come  at  once, 
but,  despite  his  father's  counsel  and  wishes,  he  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  the  ministry  and  to  accept  the  candidacy  offered 
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him  as  member  to  Congress.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had 
three  vacancies  to  fill  and  elected,  on  March  2,  1779,  Frederick 
Augustus  Muhlenberg,  Henry  Wynkoop  and  J.  McCleane.  The 
term  of  the  whole  delegation  expiring  in  the  same  year,  in  No¬ 
vember  he  was  again  elected  for  the  full  term,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month. 

From  that  time  his  successful  and  honorable  career  upward  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission.  As  he  had  served  his  God  faithfully 
in  the  past  so  he  now  served  his  country. 

On  March  31,  1779,  it  was  resolved  by  Congress  to  print  its 
journal  more  frequently,  and  to  improve  the  records  generally. 
Muhlenberg  was  added  to  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  the  journal,  which  was  probably  his  first  public 
duty.  Immediately  upon  resuming  his  seat,  on  November  13th, 
he  was  put  on  the  Committee  on  the  Treasury,  showing  the  ap¬ 
preciation  in  which  he  must  have  been  held  by  his  colleagues.  His 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  medical  committee  virtually  made 
him  Director-General  of  the  military  hospitals.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  space  forbids  the  giving  of  even  parts  of  his  letters  to 
his  brother,  Henry,  which  are  tilled  with  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  events  of  the  time  and  the  doings  of  Congress. 

While  still  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  elected,  October  to,  1780,  a  member  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  same, 
November  3,  1780,  chosen  as  its  Speaker.  To  this  responsible 
position  he  was  called  by  the  two  succeeding  Assemblies,  on  No¬ 
vember  9,  j  78 1  and  October  31,  1782.  Before  his  last  term  had  ex¬ 
pired  he  was  elected  into  the  Board  of  Censors,  which  was  a  sort 
of  grand  jury  to  sit  in  judgment  over  all  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  government  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  sessions  lasted  from 
November  10,  1783  to  September  25,  1784.  As  a  proof  of  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  Muhlenberg  was  held  we  find  that  he  was  at  once 
called  upon  to  act  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board.  Their  work 
was  to  determine  the  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  on  equal  representation, 
etc.  The  result  of  their  long  and  wearisome  sittings  was  merelv 
a  disagreement,  followed  by  no  action  at  all,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  discouragement  of  their  chairman. 

Bv  this  time  a  longing  seems  to  have  come  over  Muhlenberg  to 
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return  to  the  cjuiet  of  his  boyhood  home  and  to  get  away  from  the 
turmoil  of  public  service.  He  declined  a  re-election  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  he  even  declined,  in  1783,  a  call  sent  him  to  return  to  the 
active  ministry  and  serve  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Ebenezer, 
near  Savannah.  Georgia,  whose  pulpit  had  been  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  Christian  Rabenhorst.  He  wanted  to  settle  down, 
surrounded  by  those  he  loved,  at  the  Trappe,  where  his  leisure 
moments  could  be  spent  in  caring  for  the  farm,  his  garden  and  his 
store,  in  which  business  interest  he  embarked  in  1781.  On  March 
19,  1784,  he  was  commissioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  serving  until  January  14,  1789.  Upon  the  formation  of 
Montgomery  county,  in  the  fall  of  1784,  the  Assembly  appointed 
him  Register  of  W  ills  and  Recorder  of  Deeds,  September  21,  1784. 
1  fe  presided  at  the  first  court  held  in  the  county,  on  September 
28,  1784. 

Thus  passed  several  years,  for  him  quiet  and  uneventful.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  had  become  necessary  to  replace 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  no  longer  sufficient,  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  this  paper  Congress  was  now  presenting  to  the  several 
States  for  ratification.  When  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  Pennsylvania 
called  for  this  purpose,  he  knew  lie  could  not  decline.  The  Con¬ 
vention  met  at  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1787,  and  its  first  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  election  of  a  presiding  officer.  Of  sixty  votes  cast 
Muhlenberg  received  thirty,  Judge  McKean  twenty-nine,  and  Mr. 
Gray  one.  The  question  whether  one-half  of  the  votes  constituted 
a  majority  was  waived  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  conduct 
Muhlenberg  to  the  chair.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  Peter,  then 
Vice  President  of  Pennsylvania,  exerted  themselves  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  ratification.  The  Constitution  having  been  accepted 
Pennsylvania  became  entitled  to  eight  representatives.  Among 
those  elected  by  a  goodly  majority  were  the  two  brothers,  Fred¬ 
erick  on  the  so-called  Anti-Federal  ticket,  and  Peter  on  the  Federal 
ticket. 


There  being  no  quorum  present  on  March  4,  1789,  the  day  set 
for  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  Xew  York,  it  was  not  until  April 
1st  that  an  organization  was  effected,  when,  such  was  the  prestige 
•of  Muhlenberg  s  name,  he  was  chosen  as  its  presiding  officer,  and 
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Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg  became  Speaker  of  the  first 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  The  fugitive  had 
come  back  to  his  people  of  New  York,  not  as  their  beloved  pastor,, 
but  as  the  patriot  justly  honored  by  his  nation. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  the  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Congresses,  being  again  elected  Speaker  in  the  Third  Con¬ 
gress,  this  time  on  the  Anti-Federal  or  Democratic  ticket  (then 
called  Republicans).  In  this  term  Muhlenberg  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  the  excise  tax  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  sugar  refined  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  vain. 

In  the  Fourth  Congress  Jay's  treaty  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  Senate  ratified  it  on  June  24,  1795,  and  it  received  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  approval.  The  resolution  in  the  House,  granting  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  called 
forth  an  animated  discussion  and  brought  to  the  surface  much  op¬ 
position.  The  House,  feeling  that  their  rights,  as  the  direct  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  had  been  ignored,  requested  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  furnish  them  with  all  correspondence  bearing  on  the 
treaty,  which  he  declined  to  do  claiming  that  the  House  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  conclusion  of  treaties.  This  news  was  handed 
over  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  of  which  Muhlenberg  was- 
chairman.  After  a  long  and  stormy  debate  the  vote  was  taken 
April  29,  1796,  on  the  resolution  granting  an  appropriation.  There 
being  forty-nine  votes  for  and  as  many  against  it,  upon  Muhlen¬ 
berg  devolved  the  deciding  vote.  Though  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  paper  he  voted  in  favor  of  it,  thus  preventing  what  might 
have  proven  to  be  serious  complications.  The  question  then  com¬ 
ing  before  the  House  itself  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-one 
against  forty-eight. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Fourth  Congress  ended  his  active 
political  life.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1799  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Mifflin,  and  continued  by  the  recently  elected  gov¬ 
ernor,  Thomas  McKean,  to  the  place  of  Collector-General  of  the* 
Pennsylvania  Land  Office,  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  for  malfeasance.  Fie  removed  to  Lancaster,  which,  in- 
1799,  bad  become  the  seat  of  the  State  government.  Here  he 
doubtless  looked  forward,  with  great  happiness,  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  his  beloved  brother,  Henry,  but,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  death  ended  his  earthly  career  of  great  usefulness  on  June- 
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5,  i8ot.  His  remains  lie  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Trinity  Lu¬ 
theran  church  of  Lancaster,  La. 

(The  Muhlenberg  burial  plot  is  in  Woodward  Hill  Cemetery, 
once  the  property  of  Trinity  Lutheran  church.  Here  in  full  view 
of  the  winding  Conestoga,  close  by  the  resting  place  of  President 
James  Buchanan,  in  the  shadow  of  the  quaint  steep-roofed  chapel, 
rest  the  Muhlenberg  brothers,  Frederick  Augustus  and  Henry 
Krnest,  with  whose  dust  has  mingled  that  of  other  celebrated 
scions  of  this  stock  of  later  generations.  The  Rev.  John  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  kindly  furnished  us  the  following 
transcript  of  the  epitaph,  engraven  on  a  large  flat  stone  that  covers 
the  grave  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. — Editor.)  : 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg 
who  was  born  on  the 
I  St  OF  JANUARY, 

1750 

and  departed  this  life  on  the 
5th  DAY  OF  JUNE, 

1801 . 

Aged  51  Years,  5  Months 
and  5  Days. 

Ruht  Sonft,  Schlaft  wohl  in  eurer  Grufft, 
Bis  euch  einst  Jesus  wieder  ruft. 


The  activity  and  worth  of  Frederick  Muhlenberg  was  not  only 
displayed  in  the  halls  of  legislature,  but  in  other  walks  of  life. 

He  served  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  trustee  from  1779 
till  1786.  The  Rev.  John  Christian  Hardwich  (Hartwig)  ap¬ 
pointed  him,  by  bis  will,  trustee  and  president  of  a  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  founded  according  to  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  will,  a  charge  which  his  death  prevented  him  from  car¬ 
rying  out.  The  Hartwick  Seminary  of  New  York,  theological 
and  classical,  the  result  of  these  provisions,  exists  to  this  day.  The 
German  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1778,  elected  him  their  President  in  1789,  and  again  in  the  years 


following  till  1797,  when  his  removal  from  the  city  obliged  him  to 
decline  a  renomination. 

No  greater  encomium  on  the  work  of  Frederick  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  and  his  brother,  Peter,  can  be  pronounced,  especially 
in  exemplification  of  the  power  which  they  wielded,  than  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  words  of  John  Adams  who  querulously  says:  “These  two 
Germans,  who  had  been  long  in  public  affairs  and  in  high  offices, 
were  the  great  leaders  and  oracles  of  the  whole  German  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring  States  *  *  *  The  Muh- 

lenbergs  turned  the  whole  body  of  the  Germans,  great  numbers  of 
the  Irish,  and  many  of  the  English,  and  in  this  manner  introduced 
the  total  change  that  followed  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  all  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  government. 
Upon  such  slender  threads  did  our  elections  then  depend.” 

The  children  of  Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  and 
bis  wife,  Catharine  Schafer,  were : 

1.  Henry  William  Muhlenberg,  b.  1772;  d.  1805;  m.  July  30, 
1795,  Mary  Catharine  Sheaff. 

Their  oldest  child  was  the  Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
D.D. 

2.  Mary  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  b.  May  29,  1774;  d.  Nov.  28. 
1846;  m.  John  Hiester  (his  second  wife),  the  only  son  of  Gov- 
•ernor  Joseph  Hiester,  b.  July  28,  1774;  d.  March  7,  1849. 

3.  Elizabeth  Muhlenberg,  m.  April  24,  1794,  John  Mifflin  Ir¬ 
win,  son  of  Matthias  Irwin  and  Esther  Mifflin. 

4.  Margaret  Muhlenberg,  b.  1778;  d.  1874;  m.  Nov.  27,  1794, 
Jacob  Sperry,  b.  1773,  d.  1830. 

5.  Anne  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  b.  1781;  d.  1865;  m.  George 
Sheaff,  b.  1779;  d.  1851. 

6.  Frederick  Muhlenberg,  single. 

7.  John  Peter  David  Muhlenberg,  b.  1785;  d.  1849;  m-  Rachel 
Evans,  b.  1790;  d.  1848. 

I  am  indebted  to  Oswald  Seidensticker  for  extracts  used  in  this 
sketch. 


*  *  *  «  Poetic  Gems  *  «  «  « 


FAHSNACHT. 

BV  REV.  A.  C.  WUCHTER. 

Wos  war’s  doch  ols  en  lusclit  g'west 

Won’s  g’hehsa  hut  die  Fahsnacht  kummt; 

Mr  hut  sich  g’freht  schun  wocha  long, 

G’piffa,  g’sunga  un  g’jumpt. 

Die  Mommy  hut  em  lengscht  g’drillt; 

“Now,  buhwa,  schofft  ’n  oyer  bei, 

Won’s  Fahsnacht  Kucha  gevva  soli, 

Doh  missa  lots  fun  oyer  nei.’’ 

Noli  is  m’r  noch  der  scheier  ob, 

Uff’s  schtroh  un  hoi,  uff’s  welschkornlawb, 

Un  g’sucht  ebs  aryets  oyer  het — 

M’r  war  gons  tzu  mit  gfrehs  un  schtawb. 

Un  wom’r  noli  elms  g’funna  hut, 

Wos  hut  m’r  g’scherrt  fer  noch’m  lions. 

“Doh,  Mommy,  is  ehns,  nemmt’s  noch  meh?” 
“Yah,  buhwa,  schunscht  gebt’s  sure  nix  drous.’r 

Sel  war  g’nunk,  der  schtaat  war  oil, 

M’r  hut  sich  reclit  g’druvvelt  noli; 

Hut’s  bissel  draus  g’goxt  am  schtoll 
Wos  is  m’r  ob  un  war  so  froli. 

Was  hut  m’r  net  die  hahna  g’schprengt, 

Die  liinkel  wiescht  ferschulta  ols, 

Un  g’fiedert  bis  sie  krep  hen  g’liot, 

Gons  nehwa  drous,  so  schep  om  hols. 

Het’s  hinkelfieh  so’n  eifer  g’liot 
Wie  unserehns  ols  g’hotta  hut, 

S’liet  oyer  g’liot  im  ivverfluss 

Os  wie  bei’m  Pharoh  Ions  un  grut. 

So  gelit’s  em  evva  lieit  ols  noch, 

Won  ebbes  reclit  om  hertz  em  leit, 

Doch  is’s  wie’s  olt  schprichwort  sawgt; 

“E11  gutie  socli  nemmt  immer  tzeit.” 

Won  ols  der  dawg  boll  kumma  is, 

Noli  hut  em  yehders  noch  g'tzerrt; 

“Ich  wunner  wer  die  Fahsnacht  gebt. 

Wen’s  drefft  der  wert  in’s  seifoss  g’schperrt.” 
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M'r  hut  sich  ovver  ols  g’wehrt, 

Un’s  war  em  doch  so  holwer  bong, 

M  r  waer  ferleicht  der  letscht  im  bett 
Nob  misst  m'r’s  hehra  wocha  long. 

Wos  hut  m’r  g’scherrt  fer  moryets  rous, 

So  doss  m'r  net  die  Fahsnacht  waer; 

Der  Mommy  war  mold's  ruhfa  g’schpaart, 

So  frieh  war’s  bett  schun  long  net  lehr. 
Noli  hut  m’r  ivver  die  g’locht 
Wuh  nix  g’duh  hen  wie  g'tzerrt, 

“Doh  kumnit  die  Fahsnacht  hinna  noli, 

Now  wert  sie  daich  in’s  seifoss  g’schperrt.” 

Won’s  brekfescht  mohl  ferivver  war 
Un  oil  die  arwet  ous’m  waig. 

Noli  hut  die  Mommy  s'bockboard  gricht 
Un  liolt’n  grohser  womba  daig 
Fin  legt’n  druff  un  drickt’n  rum 
Un  rollt’n  in  so  scheiva  ous, 

Noli  hut  sie’s  redd’l  hortich  gricht 
Un  schneit  die  schenschta  kucha  rous. 

Bis  olles  noli  recht  gonga  war 
Dert  hinner’m  uffa  uff  der  kisclit, 

War’s  fett  om  kocha  in  der  pon, — 

M’r  hpt  sicli’s  mold  schun  obg’wischt. 

Dert  hut  sie  noli  die  kucha  nei, 

Die  sin  dert  g’schwumma  wie  die  gens, 

Wos  hen  sie  schehna  bocka  gricht, 

Gons  dunkelbrau  mit  gehla  krens! 

Sie  wara  scheli,  sie  wara  gute, 

Wos  hut’s  em  obbedit  gemocht 

Sie  yusclit  tzu  sehna  uff’m  disch - 

Der  bouch  der  hut  em  recht  g’locht, 

Of  course,  die  Mommy  hut’s  g’wisst 
Wie  hungrich  os  so  buhwa  sin, 

Wos  hut  sie  grohsa  schissla  g'hot, 

U11  kucha  os  wie  hoischteck  drin. 

Geh  week  mit  denna  “fancy  cakes” 

Mit  biss’l  rolider  tzucker  druff, 

Mit  “ruffle-tarts”  un  “bumblejacks” - 

So  schtufft  set  oil  der  schonschteh  nuff. 

Des  schleckerwehsa  is  nix  waert, 

Doh  is  nix  drin  fun  kraft  un  saft, 

Des  hot  mold  nix  un  helft  net  nieli. 

Os  won  der  benny  schteht  un  blofft. 
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Wos  buhwa  war  in  sel’ra  tzeit 
Is  lengscht  schun  ovva  nous  fun  hehm. 

Sic  lien  sicli  schchna  weiver  grickt, - 

Wos  nemmt’s  so  grohsa  picture  frame! 
Doch  won's  amohl  oil’s  bocka  geht, 

Do  tzieg  ich  dock  die  Mommy  rous, 
Sie  hut’s  net  gons  so  fancy  g’liot, 

S’war  ovver’n  gutie  koch  im  lions. 

Die  frail  is  glei  ols  uvvadrous 
Won  ich  fum  koclia  ebbes  sawg. — 
“S’waer’n  dunimie  notion,  sel  waer  oil, 
Die  koclierei  waer  heittzudawg 
Yusclit  grawd  so  gute  wie  sellamohls, 
Der  druvvel  waer  yusclit  mit  ’m  moul, 
Der  gumma  waer  eni  biss’l  hart — 

En  hutcliel  waer  ken  olter  goul.” 

S’mawg  sei  wie’s  will,  sis  net  wie’s  war, 
Ihr  olta  kerls  ihr  wesst’s  tzu  gute; 

So  dings  fergesst  sicli  net  so  leiclit, 

So  ebbes  drawgt  m’r  net  im  hute. 
Ach!  woin’r  olsamolil  drab  denkt, 

Wie’s  war  in  seina  yunga  yolir, 

M’r  gaebt  der  beschta  goul  im  sclitoll 
For’n  woch  wie  sellamohls,  net  wohr? 

Gilbert,  Pa. 


DER  ALT  ICERCHOF. 

BY  LOUISE  A.  WEITZEL. 

Es  sliteht  en  Stiidtle  uf  em  Berg 
Mit  Hauser  weis  wie  Sclinee; 

Un  wann  ’s  all  dick  bevolkert  is, 

Ke  Mensche  kann  mer  sell. 

Die  Hauser  lienii  all  griine  Hof 
Mit  Schone  Blume  drei; 

Ich  wes  net  wer  sie  tende  dut, 

Ke  Mensche  sinn  dabei. 

Die  Hauser  henn  all  Nahnie  druf 
Fun  lauter  dodte  Leut. 

Dal  ware  reicli  un  gros  geelirt 
Jetz’  werre  sie  net  beneidt. 

’S  Gras  waclist  ivver  die  Diicher  nans, 
Doch  malit  es  Niemand  ab; 

U11  mancher  Nahnie  is  bedeckt 
Fun  griinem  Moos  un  Lab. 
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Die  Feggel  singe  uf  de  Baum, 

Die  Feldmaus  baut  im  Gras, 

Un  ebmols  shpringt  ah  hie  un  doh 
A  glener  grolier  Haas. 

Es  ruht  sich  gut  in  seller  Shtadt, 
Der  shlof  is  dief  un  lang; 

Es  weckt  nix  as  die  letsht  Posaun 
Un  siisser  Engelg'sang. 


DER  KERCHEGANG  IN  ALTER 
ZEIT. 

BY  DR.  HENRY  HARBAUGH. 

Es  dhut  eem  gans  vun  Herze  leed, 
Wann  m’r  an's  Alte  denkt; 

Nau  geht  fascht  alles  iwerzwerg, 

In  Land  un  Stadt,  in  Haus  un 
Kerch — 

M’r  fiehlt  sich  recht  gekrenkt. 

Denk  juscht  emol  an’s  Kerche- 
'  Geh’  ! 

Wie  war’s  in  alter  Zeit? 

Darch  Hitz  un  Kelt’,  darch 
Schtaab  un  Schnee. 

Is  Alles  gange,  Gross  un  Klee’, 

Bei  reich  un  arme  Leit. 

M’r  is  net  jehtig  nei’  gerennt, 
Gekleppert  mit  de  Schuh; 

Schee’  is  m’r  gange,  sacht  un  bleed 
Im  Schtuhl  sich  leis  in  Hut  gebet — 
Sell  wert  nau  net  gedhu! 

In’s  Lied  hot  Alles  ei'geschtimmt — ■ 
Sell  Singe  war  en  Freed! 

Nau  dhut  fascht  Niemand’s  Maul 
meh  uf — 

Zum  Singe  gehn  die  Bordkerch  nuf 
Paar  Buwe  un  paar  Mad! 

Mit  Demuth  hut  m’r  zugehorcht 
Was  ah  der  Parre  sagt; 

Nau  sitzt  m’r  schtolz  wie  Dshury- 
mann, 

Gukt  wie  der  Mann  doch  schwetze 
kann ! 

Un  wie  er  sich  betragt! 

Die  alte  Wohrliet  hot  m’r  g’liebt, 
Un  selwer  angewennt; 


CHURCH-GOING  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME. 

(Translated  by  H.  A.  S.) 

Deep  sorrow  fills  my  heart,  when  I 

Recall  the  times  of  old; 

Now  everything  is  upside  down 

At  home,  in  church,  country  and 
town;  ' 

’Tis  mournful  to  behold. 

Just  think  for  once  how  they  would 
go 

To  church  in  days  of  yore: 

Through  heat  and  cold,  through 
dust  and  snow 

They  all  would  go,  both  high  and 
low, 

Young,  aged,  rich  and  poor. 

Not  then  with  clattering  haste  and 
din 

They  into  church  would  run. 

With  modest  mien  they  entered 
there, 

Then  bowed  awhile  in  silent  prayer. 

Say,  where  is  that  now  done? 

In  singing  all  would  take  their  part 

And  sing  with  spirit,  too. 

Now  you  don’t  sing;  for  don’t  you 
see 

The  choir  there  on  the  gallery 

Will  do  all  that  for  you? 

They  listened  to  the  preacher’s 
words 

With  true  humility. 

Now  like  a  juryman  you  sit 

To  judge  the  speaker’s  skill  and 
wit. 

Admire  his  fluency. 

They  loved  to  hear  and  practiced, 
too. 

Old-fashioned  Bible  truth. 
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Nau  denkt  m’r,  als  m’r  schlafrig 
sitzt : 

VVie  doch  der  Mann  die  Sinder 
schwitzt ! 

Er  gebt's  ’n  juschtement! 

Un  wann  m'r  in  der  Sity  wohnt, 

Schliesst  m’r  sich  an  kee’  Ort; 

Wo  juscht  ’n  grosser  Scliwetzer 
brillt. 

Do  werd  gewiss  die  Kerch  gefillt, 

Un  miser  eens  is  dort! 

Was  Hutlerei!  was  Hutlerei! 

Die  Leit  hen  leichte  Kepp; 

’S  is  alles  leer — kee’  Soft,  kee’  Salz, 

’N  Brote  ohne  G’schmack  un 
Schmalz 

'X  schlappiges  Geschlepp! 


Now,  as  you  dozing  sit,  you  think: 

“This  fellow  makes  the  sinners 
shrink ; 

He  shows  them  up  in  sooth!” 

And  if  the  city  be  your  home. 

You'll  join  the  church  nowhere. 

But  where  some  mighty  speaker 
roars, 

The  church  is  crowded:  you  of 
course 

Are  regularly  there. 

What  huddling,  hashing,  jumbling 
this! 

All  things  seem  out  of  place — • 

An  empty  show,  a  worthless  dross, 

A  roast  with  neither  salt  nor  sauce, 

A  gait  that’s  a  disgrace! 


ZEIT  UN  LEUTE  ANNERE  SICH. 

VON  DANIEL. 


’Sis  nimmi  wie’s  for  Alters  war — 
Ich  mehn  in  Kerchesache; 

Die  Welt  un  Kerch  sin  bal  so 
gleich. 

As  wie  mer  sie  kann  mache. 

Mer  sicht  so  bal  ken  unnerschid, 
Die  Kerch-  un  Weltgesinnte, 

Sie  sin  enanner  bal  so  gleich. 

So  gleich  as  wie  zwee  Blinde. 

Der  allgemehne  Kerchesin, 

Gar  arrig  is  verdarwe, 

Es  guckt  zu  Zeite  traurig  aus 
Als  war  er  halb  erstarwe. 

Net  dass  es  uns  am  Eifer  fehlt, 

Sell  is  net  was  ich  mehne; 

Der  unbefleckte  Gottesdienst, 

Des  Edle.  Wahre.  Scheene — ■ 
Der  Kern  des  echte  Christenthums, 
Dart  ist’s  wu  mir’s  verfehle. 
Shand  bringets  uf  die  Kerchesach, 
Mer  darf  es  net  verhehle. 

Tn’s  Kerchelewe  schleicht  sich  ein 
F.n  Geist  der  viel  verderwet. 

Es  is  en  falscher.  frommer  schein. 
Den  Mancher  sich  anwerwet. 

Die  Religion  sie  wert  gebraucht 
Als  wie  en  Cloak,  en  Mantel. 
Mer  deckt  damit  sei  unrecht  zu, 
Zu  treiwe  bbser  Handel. 


Mer  bant  oft  Kerche,  ohne  Geld, 
Lehnt  nocli  dazu,  macht  Schulde, 
Noli  laafe  dann  die  Weibsleut 
rum — 

Mer  sott  es  net  gedulde— 

In  Stohr  un  Office  gehn  sie  nei, 
Die  Mannsleut  recht  zu  quale. 

Un  schwatze  glatt  un  zuckersiiss — 
Es  Geld  kann  do  net  fehle. 

En  Dehl,  die  treiwe  Kremerei, 

Fun  Haus  zu  Haus  rumlaafe 
Mit  Nohdle,  Striimp  un  anner 
G’fres 

Die  Leute  solles  kaafe. 

En  Dehl  die  griege  Tickets  raus, 
De  Manner  anzuhenke 
Un  Iroge  ah  far  anner  Sach. 

Des  sollt  mer  ihne  schenke. 

Dann  kumme  Fairs  mit  Candy- 
stands. 

Die  Mad  duhn  sich  ufdresse 
Sell  ziegt  das  junge  Volk  dann  an, 
Do  gebts  was  Guts  zu  esse— 

Als  Hocklebeere.  Strawberry  Cake, 
Oyster-fritters  un  nocli  meh. 

Ah  bissel  karresirt  dabei; 

V  ie  wacht’s  die  Kerchesach  so 
klee ! 
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DIE  GUTA  ALTA  ZEITA. 

BY  S.  DELONG. 


Mer  hurt  so  hel  die  Mensche  glaga 
Un  dfters  gar  zu  nonner  sawga, 
Fon  deni  Wecksel  in  da  Zeita. 
Sheer  alles  Neiies  sute  sie  net, 

Die  alta  Wayga  wor’n  “Korrect,” 
In  da  guta  alta  Zeita. 

Loss  uns  now  die  Musick  stimma, 
Un  in  Deiitch  des  Liedle  singa, 
Fon  da  guta  alta  Zeita. 

Un  ich  will  eiich  bringa  Beweiss 
Das  die  alta  Leit, — schwartz  un 
weiss. 

Oft  galabt  hen  wie  die  Heida. 

Loss  uns  gah  fuftzich  Yore  zurick, 
In’s  block  Shule-hous  on  der 
Creek, 

In  da  guta  alta  Zeita. 

Do  sin  Kinner,  gross  wie  Rinner, 
Flit  deni  A,  B,  C  Buck  Primer, 

Des  gebt  shure  mol  grossa  Leita. 

Ich  mehn  ich  sehn  der  Shulemester 
In  seiner  Weissheit  (?),  graad  wie 
gester, 

Dort  uf  ’in  hocha  biffle  Stuhl. 
Er  dresht  die  Buwa  uf  der  Bonk 
Yust  ’a  mol’s  dags — d’rum  Gott  sei 
dank, 

Des  war  sei  “unfalbara”  Rule. 

Wos  maclit  er  grossa  goo-goo 
Awga 

Mer  muss  still  sei,  darf  aw  nix 
sawga, 

Mer  is  yo  in  der  hocha  Shule. 
Der  Psalter  un  des  Testament, 

Das  wor  der  Aufong  un  des  End, 
Wer  die  net  larnt  der  bleibt  en 
Fool. 

Mer  larnt  aw  nocli  ’n  bissel 
Schreiva, 

Rechelt  bis  zum  long-divida, 

No  is  mer  gons  gagraduate. 

Die  Maed  die  gane  ons  Flox 
brecha. 

Die  Buwa  gane  ons  Flegle  dresha. 
Was  wora  des  docli  “College” 
zeita. 

Der  “Jugend  Freund”  un  “Geist 


der  Zeit,” 

Die  wern  galasa  bei  da  Leit 
In  da  guta  alta  Zeita. 

No  gate  mer  in  die  “Spicken 
Shule,” 

Deiitch  oder  Anglish  war  die  Rule 
Wie  mer  best  sicli  konn  bareita. 

Der  Bauer  hot  sicli  hort  gablog’d 
U11  oft  die  krutza  Peif  aw 

g'schmok’d, 

Dort  hinnich  ’m  Offa  uf  der 
Kisht. 

Speck,  Zwivvel  supp,  un  Sour- 
krout, 

Krumbiera  kocht  mer  mit  der 
Flout, 

Des  wor  gewanelich  uf  der  Lisht. 
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Die  Sens  gadangled  bie  der  Lutzer, 
Kinner  ufgazoga  om  Schlutzer, 
Des  war  der  guta  alta  Wake. 

Die  Friichte  all  fon  Hond  gesait, 
Un  die  Aern  mit  Sicliel  abgamaht, 
No  sagt  mer  noch,  “  ’S  is  up-to- 
Date.” 

Mer  is  aw  gonga  Schlitta  faara, 
Die  Flaed  un  Buwa  ab  zu  paara; 

Do  hot  mer  grossa  steifa  Geil, 
Om  Hals  hen  sie  die  grosse  Bella; 
Furemon  dut  die  Gasliel  knella. 

In  fufza  Stunn  getlis  fertza  Mile. 

Die  Yunga  sin  borrfusich  g’loffa, 
Der  Epple  Jack  hen  die  Alte 
g'soffa, 

In  da  guta  alta  Zeita. 

For  Duwack  hen  sie  Stengle 
g’ smoked. 

Won’s  g’stunka  hot — ka  Flench  hot 
g’froked, 

Sie  still,  mei  Flauga  kan’s  net 
leida ! 

Dock,  die  guta  alta  Zeita 
Hen  fer  dehl  Leit  guta  Seita; 

’S  mog  sie  salina  grad  wer  will! 
Ich  hab  gaguckt  bei  Nacht  un 
Daag, 

Rum  garubbered,  so  wahr  ich  saag, 
Ich  sehn  sie  net  darch  meina 
Brill. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

...  Pennsylvania-Germandom 


A  TRIP  OVER  THE  OLD  EASTON  ROAD. 


By  an  Anonymous  Chaperon. 

We  shall  take  a  ride  over  the  Easton  Road  in  Berks  county,  starting 
at  Penn  Square,  in  the  City  of  Reading,  and  ending  at  the  village  of 
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PROVINCIAL  COURT  HOUSE,  READING. 


Rothrocksville,  which  is  near  the  county  line  between  Berks  and  Lehigh. 
Before  we  start,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  a  glance  at  Penn 
Square,  and  notice  a  few  of  the  old  places  here.  1  here  are  very  few  cities, 
which  can  boast  of  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  that  is  as  large 
and  beautiful  as  Penn  Square.  After  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  a  former  Supet- 
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intendcnt  of  Public  Instruction  of  our  Commonwealth,  had  returned  from 
his  European  trip  some  years  ago.  he  walked  up  the  Square,  when  sud¬ 
denly  he  exclaimed  that  “they  boast  of  the  beautiful  streets  of  Florence, 
yet  none  of  them  is  as  beautiful  as  this  Square.” 

In  the  centre  of  the  Square,  stood  the  Court  House  for  many  years,  and 
market  houses  to  the  east  and  west  of  it.  The  Court  House  stood  there 
from  1762  to  1841,  and  the  market  houses  from  1766  to  1871.  The  remov¬ 
al  of  these  buildings  left  a  large,  wide  opening  between  the  building  lines 
and  makes  the  Square  magnificent  in  its  dimensions  and  appearance. 

Not  all  the  land-marks  of  colonial  days,  however,  have  given  way  to 
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the  ravages  of  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square,  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Fifth  street  stands  a  building  erected  in  1763,  which  was  the 
principal  hotel  in  Reading  from  the  time-  of  its  erection  until  1814,  since 
when,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Farmers'  Bank.  It  is  here  that  General 
Washington  was  entertained,  when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  passed  through  Reading  on  his  way  towards  Pittsburg  to  quell  the 
whiskey  insurrection.*  It  is  said  that  he  was  greatly  amused,  as  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  hotel,  watching  a  host  of  swallows  soaring  around 

*  Federal  Inn,  now  Farmers’  Bank,  is  the  second  building  on  the  right  in  upper  view  of  Penn 
Square. 


TRINITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  READING 
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and  above  the  old  chimney  of  the  Court  House,  and  one  by  one  entering  it 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, — a  sight  similar  to  that  which  we  often 
saw  when  we  were  boys  living  on  the  farm.  A  short  distance  on  the  east 
of  Fifth  street,  where  the  flourishing  hardware  store  of  Stichter  &  Son  is 
now  standing,  was  located  the  trading  house  of  Conrad  Weiser.  where  the 
Indians  loved  to  come  to  barter  with  their  friend.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Square,  in  front  of  the  store  house,  was  a  pump,  which  many  citizens 
still  living  do  remember.  While  the  pump  for  more  than  a  century  serv¬ 
ed  the  citizens  of  Reading  with  its  pure  and  refreshing  water  yet  it,  too,, 
had  to  give  way  to  the  onward  march  of  time.  Conrad  Weiser  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  having  the  well  dug  when  Reading  was  only  a  village, 
which  again  demonstrates  his  far-sightedness  in  having  seen  the  future 
needs  of  the  people. 

As  we  pass  up  Penn  street,  we  must  take  a  look  out  Sixth  street,  to 
see  the  old  Trinity  Lutheran  church  and  the  First  Reformed  church, 
which  stand  on  church  lots,  situate  on  Washington  street,  donated  by 
the  Penns  for  church  purposes.  For  a  long  time  the  steeple  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  church,  which  was  erected  in  1833,  and  is  a  little  over  200  feet 
in  height,  was  the  highest  in  the  State.  Although  it  has  been  outdone  by 
grander  and  higher  steeples,  yet  it  still  has  hosts  of  admirers.  Near  the 
base  of  the  steeple,  lies  buried  Dr.  Bodo  Otto,  who  was  the  head  surgeon 
of  the  Continental  Army,  during  its  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
exact  spot  of  his  grave  is  not  now  marked,  because  the  tombstones  were 
recently  removed  to  make  improvements  to  the  church  edifice.  The 
small  shaft  that  had  stood  at  his  grave  was  removed  to  the  rear  of  the 
graveyard.  It  has  the  following  inscription:  “Dr  Bodo  Otto,  Delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress,  June  18,  1776.  Senior  Surgeon  with  his  two 
sons  during  the  Revolution.  Had  charge  of  Valley  Forge  Encampment. 
Died,  1787,  aged  79  years.”  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  grave¬ 
yard,  where  the  Academy  of  Music  now  stands,  was  “Potters  Field,” 
where  many  Hessian  soldiers,  who  had  been  captured  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  who  died  in  captivity  at  Reading,  were  buried.  As  the  city  spread 
out,  and  “Potters  Field”  was  annihilated  by  improvements,  the  bones  of 
the  poor  Hessians  were  scattered  as  dust  by  the  winds  from  the  four 
corners. 

We,  however,  must  not  tarry  too  long  at  these  places  of  historical  in¬ 
terest,  but  must  hurry  on  to  get  beyond  the  city  limits.  Eighth  street, 
before  it  was  built  up,  was  the  western  end  of  the  Easton  Road,  which 
is  now  better  known  by  the  people  of  Reading,  as  the  “Kutztown  RoadV 
In  1753,  a  petition  headed  by  Conrad  Weiser,  and  signed  by  twenty-nine 
other  inhabitants  of  Berks  and  Northampton  counties,  was  presented  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  alleging  that  there  is  great 
occasion  for  a  road  from  Easton  and  Reading,  and  praying  for  an  order 
as  in  their  “wisdom  shall  seem  meet,”  whereupon  Francis  Parvin,  Jacob 
Levan,  Beniamin  Lightfoot,  James  Boone.  Sebastian  Zimmerman  and 
Joseph  Penrose,  on  the  part  of  Berks,  and  William  Parsons,  Peter  Trex- 
ler,  John  Trexler,  Timothy  Horsefield.  John  Everat  and  Ludowig  Klutz. 
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on  the  part  of  Northampton,  were  appointed  viewers  to  lay  out  said 
road.  At  this  time  Lehigh  was  still  a  part  of  Northampton  county. 

Passing!  out  Eighth  street,  and  before  we  reach  the  city  limits,  we  can 
see  Alsac6  church  standing  proudly  on  the  first  elevation.  This  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  oldest  consecutive  congregation  in  Berks  county.  It  is  a  Union 
church,  and  the  exact  time  of  its  organization  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  prior  to  1740."  The  present  edifice  is  the  third  church 
building,  having  been  erected  in  1850.  To  the  south  and  east  of  the 
church  is  the  burial  ground.  No  striking  epitaphs  are  found  here,  such 
as,  for  example,  was  found  on  a  tombstone  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States, 
which  reads: 

“This  lawyer  died;  how  brief  is  life! 

And  with  a  solemn  face, 

The  undertaker  gravely  said, 

‘Lie  still  and  try  my  case.’  ” 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  church  is  Hyde  Park,  which  has  grown 

into  a  considerable  village,  and  is 
now  connected  with  Reading  by  a 
trolley  road.  It,  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  the  other  suburbs,  will  soon  be 
brought  within  the  city  limits  of 
Reading  and  become  a  part  of  great¬ 
er  Reading.  The  next  place  of  in¬ 
terest  along  our  route  is  Temple 
Station  which  is  five  miles  from  the 
city.  Long  years  ago,  prior  to  the 
days  of  railroads,  when  stage  coach  - 
es  were  running  daily  between 
Reading  and  Allentown,  via  Kutz- 
town,  the  hotel  at  this  place  was 
named  by  the  striking  sobriequet  of  “Solomon’s  Temple,”  which  it  still 
maintains.  But  when  the  East  Penn  Railroad  had  been  built,  and  the 
station  was  named,  the  word  “Solomon”  was  dropped,  and  the  village  has 
been  known  since  then,  as  Temple  Station.  Here  we  find  the  Temple 
furnace,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Half-Way  House  is  our  next  stopping  place.  This  is  an  old  hos¬ 
telry,  being  mid-way  between  Reading  and  Kutztown.  On  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  hotel  stands  a  fine  residence,  where  Franklin  Seidel,  ”sq., 
ex-county  commissioner  of  Berks  county,  resides,  and  where  many  of  his 
friends  are  oft  royally  entertained.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
northwest  of  the  hotel  is  the  Maidencreek  Friends’  Meeting  House, 
which  is  a  plain  old  stone  building,  erected  in  1807.  The  congregation 
was  organized  as  early  as  1 747.  but  the  present  property  was  not  secured 
until  1759,  when  Benjamin  Lightfoot  granted  a  tract  of  about  four  acres, 

•This  section  was  settled  by  Alsatians  and  French  llusjiienot.s.  Services  may  have  first  been 
conducted  in  French. 
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on  which  a  meeting  house  was  built.*  The  building  and  the  cemetery 
adjoining  are  in  a  much  neglected  condition,  owing  to  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  now  interested  in  these  venerable  landmarks.  The 
Friends'  school-house  near  by,  in  consequence  of  its  disuse,  is  also  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  fear  that  was  expressed  by  the  Quakers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate  came  by  the  thousands  to  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Germans 
would  crowd  them  out  of  existence,  is  here  practically  effectuated.  The 
Friends  of  Maidencreek,  as  a  Quaker  community,  have  become  nearly 
extinct. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Easton  Road,  although  we  are  still  eight 
miles  from  Kutztown,  yet,  as  we  hurry  on,  we  will  soon  see  the  spire  on 
the  Keystone  Normal  School  loom  up  in  the  distance.  Passing  through 
Kirbvville,  another  old  hostelry  and 
Moselem’s  Corner,  we  soon  get  to 
the  foot  of  Normal  Hill,  and  get  a 
full  view  of  the  Normal  School 
buildings  which  have  brought  joy 
and  gladness  to  many  a  young  heart 
of  Berks  and  surrounding  counties. 

The  Keystone  Normal  School  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  “Maxatawny 
Seminary."  Rev.  J.  Sassaman  Her¬ 
man  had  built  the  beautiful  mansion, 
standing  several  squares  west  of  the 
Normal  School,  now  occupied  by 
Col.  T.  D.  Fister,  when  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  building  was  suit¬ 
able  for  a  classical  school. t  He  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  Prof.  Henry  R. 

Nicks,  a  graduate  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  who  opened  a 
school  in  it  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  and 
met  with  phenomenal  success.  The 
first  student  who  presented  himself  for  admission  was  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  lad,  then,  of  ten 
cears  of  age.  After  a  few  years  the  school,  known  as  the  “Maxatawny 
Seminary,”  became  so  well  established,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  erect 
a  building  of  its  own.  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  citizens  of  Kutztown 
and  its  vicinity  joined  heartily  in  the  movement.  The  eastern  wing  of  the 
>ld  Normal  School  building  was,  then,  erected,  and  was  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  the  Fall  of  1864.  D.  Nicholas  Schaeffer,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Berks  county  Bar.  and  brother  of  Dr.  X.  C.  Schaeffer,  was  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  when  school  opened  on  the  present  site  of  the  Keystone  Normal 

'What  a  commingling  of  nationalities  among  the  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  Perks!  We  find 
Palatines,  swedes,  French,  Welsh  and  Knglish  Quaker'  side  by  side. 

:  In  this  residence  Horace  (freely  was  entertained  during  his  Presidential  Campaign  in  lsT’J. 


DR.  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 
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Scliool.  Students  docked  to  this  school  from  all  parts  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  the  building  soon  became  much  overcrowded.  Many 
students  were  compelled  for  want  of  room  to  find  boarding  places  in  the 
town.  The  authorities  of  the  school  were  so  much  encouraged  that  a 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  enlarge  the  school  into  a  State  Normal 
School.  A  subscription  list  was  opened,  and  people  were  invited  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  stock.  Solomon  Christ,  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  was  appointed  a  committee  to  circulate  the  subscription  list,  and  to 
his  effort  it  is  at  least  partly  due,  that  the  people  of  Kutztown  and  its 
vicinity  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,  towards  the  erection  of  the- 
Keystone  State  Normal  School  buildings.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
1865,  and  the  buildings  were  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
Fall  of  1866,  when  the  school  was  recognized  by  the  authorities  at  Har¬ 
risburg  as  a  State  Normal  School.  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout  was  elected 
the  first  Principal  of  the  school,  who  was  also  at  the  time  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Berks  county.  Since  he  could  not  attend  to  the- 
duties  of  both  offices.  Prof.  Henry  R.  Nicks  was  elected  Acting  Princi¬ 
pal.  The  division  of  the  head  management  did,  however,  not  prove  a 
success.  Dissatisfaction  and  discord  soon  arose,  when  Prof.  Nicks  re¬ 
signed  and  took  charge  of  Palatinate  College,  at  Myerstown,  Pa.  Prof. 
Ermentrout,  then,  took  full  charge  of  the  school  and  served  as  Principal 
until  1871,  when  he  resigned.  Prof.  A.  R.  Horn  succeeded  him,  who 
filled  the  place  until  1877,  when  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  was  elected  to  the- 
position.  He  served  as  Principal  for  sixteen  years,  during  which  time 
the  school  was  much  enlarged.  The  old  buildings  were  replaced  by  new 
ones,  and  others  were  added  as  the  needs  of  the  school  required  them. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  when  Dr. 
G.  B.  Handler  was  elected  Principal  of  the  school,  who  filled  the  place- 
for  six  years,  since  which  time  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  A. 
C.  Rothermel. 

The  institution  is  at  present  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  well  adapted  for  the  work,  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
appliances,  fixtures  and  furniture,  and  accommodate  at  least  one  thous¬ 
and  students  of  all  grades  at  one  time.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the 
best  teachers,  who  are  capable  of  instilling  great  enthusiasm  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  work  and  study.  The  institution  has  already  done  a  great 
work.  It  has  prepared  young  men  for  many  stations  in  life.  Apart  from 
the  hosts  of  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  their  work,  we  find  her 
students  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  practicing  medicine,  acting  as  civil  en¬ 
gineers  and  in  other  leading  and  responsible  positions.  We  prophesy  for 
the  institution  a  still  nobler  work,  in  preparing  the  sons  of  the  Germans 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  take  a  front  place  in  the  great  and  prosperous 
future  of  our  country. 

The  people  of  Kutztown  have  always  been  in  favor  of  education.  Prior 
to  the  time  when  the  town  was  laid  out  by  George  Kutz,  the  people  of 
that  community  had  their  church  and  school  house.  About  a  mile  east 
of  the  town,  on  the  Levan  farm,  now  owned  by  the  wife  of  Prof.  Henry 
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R.  Nicks,  stood  the  church,  then  known  as  the  “Tacony  Church,”  and 
near  it  the  school  house.  When  the  church  was  built,  no  one  can  defi¬ 
nitely  say;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was  prior  to  1740.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north,  on  high  ground,  is  the  graveyard,  where  members 
of  the  congregation,  who  did  not  have  their  private  burying  ground  on 
their  farms,  were  buried.  Who  is  buried  here  no  one  can  tell,  because 
there  are  no  tombstones  marking  the  graves.  Their  names  can  only  be 
found  in  the  Great  Book  on  High. 

At  this  church  many  of  the  immigrant  Germans,  who  had  settled  in 
Maxatawny  Valley,  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before  they  were  nat¬ 
uralized  as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  then  recjuired  by  law.  Under 
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the  law  of  Great  Britain,  foreign  Protestants  only  could  become  citizens 
of  the  Colonies  by  naturalization.  The  oath  to  which  they  had  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  provided,  among  other  things,  that  they  had  taken  the  Sacia- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  some  Protestant  or  Reformed  congregation 
in  this  Province  within  three  months,”  etc. 

The  school  house  stood  about  mid-way  between  the  church  and  the 
graveyard.  The  grandfather  of  Prof.  John  J.  Hottenstein  and  the  gi cat- 
grandfather  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  on  his  mother’s  side,  attended  school 
here.  The  spot  where  the  school  house  stood  is  still  marked  by  an  old 
tree,  that  stood  in  front  of  it,  as  well  as  the  place  where  the  church  stood 
by  a  part  of  the  foundation  walls  being  still  visible. 
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W  lien  George  Kutz  laid  out  the  borough  of  Kutztown,  he  designated 
certain  lots,  located  on  the  Northeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  White  Oak 
streets,  as  church  lots.  A  new  church  edifice  was  erected  on  these  lots, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1791*  The  building  was  put  up 
with  large  pine  logs  that  were  floated  down  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Lees- 
port.  and  from  there  hauled  by  teams  to  Kutztown.  Mr.  Baldy,  an  old 
blacksmith  of  Kutztown,  after  whom  Baldy’s  Lane  of  the  borough  was 
named,  went  to  the  pine  swamps  at  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and 
felled  the  trees  and  hewed  the  logs  which  were  brought  down  the  river  in 
rafts  tor  the  building.  Thus  did  these  northlands  yield  of  their  forest  tim¬ 
bers  for  sacred  purposes,  as  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  furnished  Solomon 
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with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  for  the  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
church  on  the  Levan  farm  had  been  built  of  stone,  and  what  could  have 
induced  those  people  to  build  the  town  church  with  logs,  cannot  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  log  church  was  nicely  weather-boarded  and  served  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kutztown  and  its  vicinity  for  public  worship  until  1876,  when  the 
present  large  brick  edifice  was  erected  on  the  same  spot. 

After  the  church  had  been  moved  to  Kutztown,  a  new  school  house 
was  also  erected,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  lots.  The  building,  al¬ 
though  not  now  used  as  a  school  house,  is  still  standing.  It  is  a  one- 
story  stone  building,  which  had  a  large  school  room  and  a  dwelling  part 
for  the  teacher.  Prior  to  tl*e  adoption  of  the  common  school  system. 
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this  was  the  principal  school  in  the  community.  Persons,  who  subse¬ 
quently  rose  to  positions  of  eminence  and  responsibility,  taught  here. 
'Governor  Ramsey,  who  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  teachers.  He  is  fond  of  relating  a  conversation  he  overheard  be¬ 
tween  two  women  of  Kutztown  on  a  very  warm  day.  One  said,  “Es  is 
aver  base  heit";  to  which  the  other  replied,  “Ya,  es  ware  aver  net  so  base, 
wann  es  net  fer  die  gross  Hitz  ware.” 

When  the  congregation  resolved  to  rebuild  the  “Union  Church,”  a 
portion  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  withdrew  and  formed  a  new  con- 
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gregation  and  erected  a  new  church  on  Main  street,  known  as  Trinity 
Lutheran  church.  This  is  a  most  handsome  edifice,  both  as  to  its  exte¬ 
rior  and  interior.  Chapel  was  built  in  1874.  main  church  in  1894.  A  few 
years  later,  a  portion  of  the  Reformed  congregation  also  withdrew  and 
formed  a  new  congregation  and  erected  a  new  church  on  White  Oak 
street,  known  as  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  church.  These  three  churches  are 
fine  buildings  and  are  a  credit  to  the  people  of  Kutztown.  Besides  the 
United  Evangelicals  erected  a  nice  and  substantial  church  on  Main 
street. 

Although  Kutztown  is  well  provided  with  churches,  yet  it  is  still  better 
provided  with  hotels.  It  has  five  large  and  well-conducted  hotels.  The 
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‘‘Black  Horse,’  where  Judge  H.  II.  Schwartz  spent  his  bachelorhood 
•days,  and  which  was  owned  by  Jacob  Fisher,  who  died  at  the  age  of  99 
years,  is  still  doing  a  thriving  business.  This  is  possibly  the  oldest  hos¬ 
telry  of  the  town.  For  many  years.  Mr.  Fisher  was  the  proprietor,  and 
afterwards,  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  Zimmerman.  It  is  here  that  many  po¬ 
litical  schemes  in  days  gone  by  were  concocted.  When  Mr.  Fisher  was  in 
li is  prime,  he  was  a  leader  in  the  community,  and  was  a  good  and  sub- 
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-stantial  supporter  of  men  like  Judge  Strong,  when  lie  was  a  candidate 
■for  Congress  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Heister  Clymer  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Subsecjuently  Judge  Schwartz  took  his  place  as  a  political  leader. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  W  ar,  battalion  day  was  a  red-letter  day  for  Kutz- 
town.  Everybody  in  the  community  would  turn  out  on  this  day,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  So  long  as  every  able-bodied  man  of 
the  required  age  was  compelled  to  drill  once  a  year  or  pay  his  militia 
tax,  the  military  drills  were  of  considerable  consequence.  But  when  the 
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old  militia  system  became  obsolete,  the  battalions  took  the  form  of 
frolics  more  than  anything  else,  and  were  kept  up  for  some  time  simply 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  which  brought  together,  in  many  cases, 
persons  of  questionable  character,  and  sometimes  resulted  in  fights  and 
bloody  noses.  So  what  was  originally  inaugurated  with  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives  and  for  the  defense  of  government,  was  turned  into  a  disreputable 
and  demoralizing  performance.  The  good  people  arose  up  against  it.  and 
in  1871,  the  Kutztown  Battalion  was  forever  squelched.  An  agricultural 
society  was  organized  about  this  time,  which  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
killing  the  battalion,  and  in  turning  the  attention  of  the  landlords  and 
others  in  another  direction.  The  Kutztown  Fair  is  a  credit  to  the  farm- 
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ing  community,  and  everybody  enjoys  a  day  or  two  each  year  on  the 
pleasant  grounds  viewing  the  fine  stock,  large  pumpkins,  apples,  pears, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  renewing  old  acquaintances,  etc. 

When  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Normal  Hill,  we  could  have  made  a  short 
detour  to  the  north  and  have  taken  a  view  of  Moselem’s  church.  This 
is  a  Lutheran  church,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  the 
county,  dating  as  far  back  as  1737.  The  Penns  donated  one  hundred  and 
one  acres  for  church  purposes,  on  which  a  log  church  was  built,  complet¬ 
ed  in  1742.  In  1761  a  stone  church  was  erected  on  the  same  spot,  which: 
was  patterned  after  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  Trappe,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Dr.  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  and  whichi 
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liiid  an  liexagonally  shaped  pulpit  end.  Nine  years  thereafter  a  pipe 
<>rgan  was  secured,  which  was  built  at  Lancaster  by  Tanneberger,  and 
was  formally  dedicated  by  Pastor  Schaum  in  1770.  This  church  served 
the  people  lor  public  worship  until  1894.  when  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  late  Re\.  Di.  S.  \\  .  llarkey,  a  large,  fine  brick  church,  with  square 
tower,  was  erected.  1  he  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Revs.  Valen¬ 
tine  Kraft,  1  obias  Wagner.  1745;  J.  H.  Schaum.  1761;  Daniel  Lehman. 
1778;  John  Knoske,  1811;  Conrad  Miller,  1822;  Isaac  Roeller,  1829;  B.  E. 
Kramlich.  i860;  supplies,  G.  Spieker,  1867;  W.  A.  C.  Muehler,  1883;  Dr. 
llarkey,  1891;  E.  P.  H.  Pfatteicher,  1902.  Revs.  Kraft  and  Lehman  are 
buried  here. 

By  following  the  flow  ol  Sacony  Creek  northward  for  about  three  miles 
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we  reach  what  is  known  as  Eagle  Point,  near  which  place  Jacob  Levan, 
one  of  the  four  brother  Huguenot  refugees,  settled  in  1715.  Here  he  soon 
erected  his  dwelling  and  stone  mill  property,  still  standing,  and  which 
was  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kut/.town.  He  had  large 
land  possessions,  and  was  a  very  influential  man  of  his  community.  When 
Count  Zinzendorf  visited  America  in  1742,  he  was  entertained  here,  and 
preached  to  the  settlers  of  these  parts  from  the  balcony  of  the  mill  porch, 
shown  in  picture.  After  serving  his  county  as  judge,  from  1752-62.  and 
taking  active  part  in  frontier  defences  against  the  Indians  in  French  and 
Indian  W  ar,  and  leaving  his  country  a  brave  and  public-spirited  progeny, 
whose  descendants  have  intermingled  with  many  prominent  Berks  county 
families  and  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  in  17(18.  The 
old  homestead  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 


LEVAN’S  MILL  NEAR  EAGLE  POINT. 


KEMP’S  HOTEL,  ERECTED  1745. 
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We  can  take  the  trolley  at  Kutztown  for  Rothrocksville.  About  a  mile 
east  of  Kutztown  we  pass  “Kemp’s  Hotel,  which  is  the  oldest  hotel  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Berks.  Prior  to  the  laying  out  of  Kutztown,  it  was 
the  principal  hotel  between  Reading  and  Allentown,  and  did  in  those 
days  a  thriving  business,  under  the  management  of  George  Kemp,  the 
pioneer  ancestor  of  the  Kemps  in  Berks  county.  The  main  part  of  the 
hotel,  which  is  still  standing,  was  erected  in  1787. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Kemp’s  Hotel  is  the  Bieber  farm, 
where  Dr.  Schaeffer's  grandmother,  on  his  mother’s  side,  was  born.  She 
took  pleasure  in  describing  the  encampment  of  a  division  of  the  baggage 
train  of  Washington’s  Army  on  this  farm,  either  before  or  after  the  battle 
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of  Germantown,  in  1777,  as  she  heard  it  related  by  her  parents  when  she 
was  a  girl.  There  is  a  fine  spring  of  water  on  the  farm,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  more  or  less  secluded,  was  no  doubt  the  motive 
for  retreating  to  this  spot.  She  stated  that  the  meadow  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  field  extending  to  the  farm  on  the  west,  were  filled  with 
tents,  wagons  and  horses.  When  the  soldiers  arrived,  the  women  were 
engaged  in  baking,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  welcome,  then  con¬ 
tinued  to  bake  loaves  of  bread,  cakes  and  pies,  until  their  supply  of  flour 
was  exhausted,  and  voluntarily  distributed  the  same,  as  they  were  taken 
fresh  from  the  oven,  among  them.  Dewalt  Bieber,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  lived  close  by,  sold  cider  to  the  soldiers  by  the  gourd  measure;  but 
after  imbibing  freely  they  demanded  possession  of  the  cask,  which  proved 
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too  much  for  this  sturdy  Pennsylvania-German,  whereupon  he  seized  the 
most  convenient  weapon,  a  swine's  yoke,  and  beat  them  oft’.  This  caused 
the  officers  to  station  guards  around  the  house.  The  following  morning 
Mr.  Bieber’s  mare  was  found  in  the  meadow  stabbed  to  death,  her  colt 
standing  by  her  side, — no  doubt  an  act  of  revenge. 

A  short  distance  from  the  house  stands  a  mammoth  white-oak  tree, 
known  as  the  Centennial  White-Oak  of  Pennsylvania,  under  which,  it  is 
said,  the  officers  had  their  headquarters.  The  tree  is  several  hundred 
years  old,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  sturdy  enough  to  defy  the  storms  of  an¬ 
other  hundred  years.  1  he  trunk,  near  the  ground,  measures  twenty-nine 
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feet,  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth 
foot  from  the  ground  the  tree  sends  out  twenty  limbs,  most  of  which 
measure  five  to  six  feet  in  circumference,  the  largest  measuring  seven 
feet,  three  inches.  The  height  of  the  tree  is  sixty-two  feet,  and  the  boughs 
spread  ninety-eight  feet 

Nearby  is  the  Schaeffer  homestead,  shown  in  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion.  where  a  celebrated  quintette  of  sons  were  born  and  reared,  headed 
by  the  able  and  popular  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  sons  of  David  and  Esther  Schaeffer,  who  are  both  hale  and 
hearty,  though  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  four 
years  ago.  While  a  farm  is  expected  to  raise  stock  and  cereals,  this  typi¬ 
cal  German  farm  raised  men  besides.  Such  was  their  concern  in  this*  di- 
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rection  that,  in  1873-4.  the  parents  had  all  five  sons  away  at  school  at  the 
same  time,  Nathan  in  the  Universities  of  Germany.  William  at  Lancas¬ 
ter  Theological  Seminary.  Nicholas  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
and  Charles  and  James  at  the  Keystone  Normal.  They  now  have  the 
gratification  to  live  and  see  one  son  adorning  each  of  the  four  learned 
professions,  with  one  left  to.  run  the  old  farm  intelligently.  Who  will 
again  dare  lift  his  voice  against  the  "dumb  Dutch”? 

About  ten  stone-throws  away  stood  a  little  one  and  one-half  storv  log 
house,  now  weather-boarded,  on  property  belonging  then  to  George 
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Kemp,  where,  nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  magazine  was 
born;  but  who  had  scarcely  become  accustomed  to  his  new  Berks  county 
surroundings,  when,  with  his  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sister,  five 
of  whom,  like  himself,  made  their  advent  to  life  here,  he  took  his  flight  to 
Lehigh  county,  where  the  father  had  bought  a  small  farm,  which  became 
his  permanent  boyhood  home. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Kemp’s  Hotel  we  come  to  the 
Hottenstein  plantations.  It  is  said  that  the  pioneer  Hottenstein  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  title  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Maxatawny 
township,  which  is  now  divided  into  four  farms,  three  of  which  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Perhaps  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  public  road,  in  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  is  a  spring-house. 
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and  not  long  ago  stood  an  old  chimney,  which  is  the  spot  where  the 
pioneer  Hottenstein  had  first  settled.  The  Indians  loved  to  visit  him, 
because  he  was  kind  and  generous  to  them.  He  was  stern  with  them,  yet 
they  respected  his  authority  and  were  ready  to  defend  him  and  his  prop¬ 
erty.  A  mile  further  east  we  come  to  the  village  of  Monterey,  where  is 
a  post-office,  hotel,  general  store  and  residences.  This  place  was  named 
during  the  Mexican  War  after  the  battle  of  the  same  had  been  won  by  the 
American  Army.  Passing  on  we  get  to  Shofers,  where  is  also  a  post- 
office,  hotel,  store  and  a  creamery.  On  the  eminence  beyond  stands  Max- 
ntawny  or  Zion's  Church,  commonly  known  as  Siegfried’s  Church,  which 
can  be  seen  far  and  wide,  as  it  stands  on  the  water-shed  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Rivers.  The  present  building,  being  a  fine  brick 
structure,  is  the  second  church.  The  first  one  was  built  of  stone  in  1828. 
and  is  shown  in  accompanying  cut  just  as  the  work  of  demolition  had  be¬ 
gun. 
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Looking  to  the  north  as  we  pass  towards  Rothrocksville,  we  can  see 
the  Herman  parsonage,  where  Rev.  Charles  Herman  lived,  and  since  his 
death,  his  son,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Herman.  These  two  ministers  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  place  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  hundred  years,  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  numerous  congregations  which  they  served,  baptized  the  chil¬ 
dren,  confirmed  and  married  the  young  and  buried  the  dead.  But  as  we 
are  reflecting  on  the  magnitude  of  their  work,  the  trolley  speeds  11s  on  to 
Rothrocksville,  a  village  of  several  hundred  inhabitants,  which  was 
named  after  Dr.  Rothrock,  who  years  ago  practiced  here  his  art  of  heal¬ 
ing.  As  we  go  through  the  village  we  will  pass  the  birthplace  of  Prof. 
George  W.  Richards,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  tip 
our  hat  to  his  father.  Dr.  Milton  S.  Richards,  pass  the  hotel,  where  all 
travelers  are  cordially  received,  and  stop  at  the  farm-house  of  William 
Kline,  the  son-in-law  of  Seth  Grim,  deceased,  which  was  the  homestead 
of  one  branch  of  the  Grim  family  for  many  years,  which  brings  us  within 
calling  distance  of  Lehigh  county. 
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THE  PALATINES’  CHURCH  AT  NEWBURG,  N.  Y. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (October  1 8th,  1685),  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  sending  to  America  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Europe. 
Near  half  a  million  of  the  most  thrifty  citizens  of  France  left  that  coun¬ 
try;  and  of  these,  many  found  a  temporary  refuge  among  their  Protestant 
brethren  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  Hither  the  iron  hand  of  Richelieu, 
and  the  remorseless  fanaticism  of  the  scarlet  woman  of  Marly  and  the 
Trianon  pursued  them.  There,  too,  the  hospitable  Palatines  fell  under 
the  same  terrible  interdict.  For  conscience’s  sake,  they  opened  wide 
their  doors  to  the  persecuted,  and  now  found  it  was  but  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  strangers.  Homeless  and  forlorn,  they  were  driven  forth  from 
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their  peaceful  valleys,  to  wander  for  a  while  northward  in  Europe;  then 
to  England;  and  finally,  some  to  seek  a  permanent  asylum  across  the 
wild  Atlantic. 

Among  these,  by  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  one  little  company  of 
fifty,  under  the  leadership  of  their  good  pastor.  Joshua  Kockerthal,  sail¬ 
ed  for  the  New  World;  and.  after  a  temporary  sojourn  on  “Governor’s 
Island,’’  in  New  York  harbor,  settled  permanently  at  “Quasek  Creek  and 
Thanskamir,"  on  the  hill  slope  where  now  stands  the  thriving  city  of 
Newburgh-011- Hudson.  They  were  good  Lutherans,  but  there  were 
black  sheep  in  the  flock,  and  trouble  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
lack  of  supplies,  speedily  arose.  They  appealed  to  the  authorities  in  New 
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York.  It  speaks  well  for  the  brotherly  love  among  Protestants  of  those 
days  that  speedy  measures  were  taken  for  their  relief,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  aiding  them  consisted  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dubois, 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  Rector  Vesey  (after  whom  Vesey 
street  in  New  York  is  named)  of  the  Episcopal  Trinity  parish.  Dominie 
Kockerthal  had  sailed  for  England  before  this  to  procure  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies.  His  return,  in  the  spring  of  1710,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  people 
of  New  York,  gave  the  colonists  new  hope,  and  for  a  time  they  pros¬ 
pered.  Of  the  lands  granted  by  patent.  500  were  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  were — and  still  are — known  as 
the  “glebe,”  held  in  the  name  of  trustees,  and  administered,  till  within 
very  recent  times,  for  the  uses  of  religion.  These  lands  were  not  given, 
but  leased,  at  the  very  moderate  rental,  however,  of  “one  pepper-corn, 
annually.” 

So  attractive  were  these  pleasant  banks  of  the  Hudson  that  soon  emi¬ 
grants  began  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers.  Unfortunately,  few  of 
the  new  comers  were  of  the  same  household  of  faith  as  the  original 
settlers.  Kockerthal  was  succeeded  by  Justice  Falconer,  and  he.  soon 
after,  by  William  Birkenmeyer,  neither  being  an  actual  resident.  The 
agreement  for  pastoral  services  of  Dominie  Birkenmeyer  recites,  in  part: 

“As  we  (the  trustees  named),  do  herewith  call,  constitute,  and  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  William  Christopher  Birkenmeyer,  Lutheran  minister  at  New 
York,  for  our  lawful  teacher  of  the  parish  of  Quassaick,  to  minister  to  us 
twice  a  year,  as  well  in  preaching  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  symbolical 
books  of  our  Lutheran  Church,  as  in  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments 
of  Christ's  institution,  promising  to  pay  him  the  income,  and  acknowl¬ 
edging  him  as  our  teacher,  as  also,  whenever  he  lands  upon  our  shore,  to 
receive  him,  and  bring  him  back  on  board  the  vessel.  Moreover,  since 
hitherto  we  can  make  no  use  of  the  bell  given  to  our  parish,  we,  there¬ 
fore,  give  the  said  bell,  by  oral  permission  of  his  excellency.  Governor 
Burnett,  to  the  Lutheran  Church  of  New  York.  However,  on  this  con¬ 
dition:  If  it  should  happen  that  we  should  be  able  to  build  a  church  of 
our  own  at  any  time  hereafter,  then  the  Lutheran  Church  of  New  York 
shall  restore  to  11s  the  same  bell,  such  as  it  now  is,  or  another  of  equal 
weight  and  value.  Signed,  sealed,  etc.,  March  30th,  1 727.” 

Mr.  Berkenmeyer  served  till  1731,  receiving  altogether  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  pastor,  “thirty  cheeples  of  wheat.” 

In  the  year  1733,  Michael  Christian  Knoll  became  the  minister  of  the 
Palatines;  and  it  was  during  his  administration  (though  the  exact  date 
cannot  now  be  ascertained)  that  the  glebe  school-house  and  church — a 
view  of  which  is  here  given — was  erected,  and  remained  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  burying  ground  between  Grand  and  Liberty  streets, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  devastating  hand  of  “improvement’' 
swept  it  away.  But  how  little  matters  the  preservation  of  the  edifice 
when  the  worshipers  are  gone?  Of  how  trilling  importance  the  body  of 
things  compared  to  the  inhabiting  spirit.  Poor  Lutherans  of  the  Pala¬ 
tine  city.  They  have  slept  long  in  their  narrow  cells  unvexed  by  the 
march,  and  tramping,  and  blare  and  clamor  of  events.  The  turf  of  their 
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quiet  graveyard  still  heaves  in  many  moldering  heaps;  and  for  them  the 
things  of  earth  have  long  been  over.  But  in  their  day  came  stirring 
times  in  the  Church’s  history.  Of  those  immigrants  who  came  to  settle 
among  them,  some  were  Huguenots,  professing  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
but  most  were  Church  of  England  people.  These  latter  grew  strong  in 
numbers,  till  at  last,  waxing  bold,  they  took  violent  possession  of  the  one 
church  building  of  the  neighborhood — the  one  of  the  diminished  flock  of 
Lutherans — elected  trustees  of  the  glebe  of  their  own  number,  and  so  at¬ 
tempted  to  add  spoliation  to  intolerance. 

A  record  has  been  kept  of  some  of  the  proceedings  that  followed.  It 
states:  “Our  minister  (the  Lutheran)  coming  there  (to  Newburgh),  did 
preach  the  12th  of  July  (1747),  Sunday,  the  19th;  the  church  was  full  of 
people.  Some  justices  of  the  peace,  and  some  with  swords  and  sticks, 
were  there  in  the  church,  in  presence  of  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins,  who  was  come  there  the  first  time  the  same  Sunday.  Our  minister, 
after  oral  and  public  protest  at  the  door  of  the  church,  went  into  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  upon  the  glebe  to  do  divine  worship.  In  1748,  the  3d  of  July, 
our  minister  preached  in  the  church,  because  the  English  minister  was 
not  to  come  that  Sunday.”  . 

The  last  Lutheran  service  was  held  in  October.  After  this  several 
times,  the  few  Palatines  remaining,  petitioned — but  vainly — for  redress 
of  their  grievances;  and  not  long  after,  finding  the  locality — doctrinally  at 
least — uncongenial,  most  of  them  moved  away,  some  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  to  join  their  brethren  at  the  Lutheran  settlement  of  Rhine- 
beek,  forty  miles  above  on  the  river. 

These  all  sold  their  land  holdings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  chain 
of  title  to  one  historic  plot:  Michael  Weygand  (one  of  the  first  Pala¬ 
tine’s)  sold  to  William  Burnett  (the  governor  heretofore  spoken  of.  and 
son  of  the  famous  Bishop  Burnett,  of  the  Court  of  William  of  Orange) 
his  lands.  Burnett  sold  to  one  William  Brown;  he  to  Alexander  Colden; 
and  Colden  in  turn  to  Colonel  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  who  built  (about 
1750)  the  commodious  stone  residence,  occupied  for  over  a  year,  in  1782 
and  ’83,  by  Washington  as  his  headquarters.  This  building  is  now  the 
property  of  the  State,  having  been  purchased  from  Colonel  Hasbrouck. 

The  old  church  of  the  Palatines  was  roughly  built  of  hewn  boards,  with 
a  steeply  pitched  roof,  surmounted  by  a  small  belfry,  in  which  the  bell, 
reclaimed  from  the  Lutherans  of  New  York,  for  many  years  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  divine  service.  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  vicinity  that 
this  bell  was  taken  from  the  cupola  secretly  at  night,  at  the  time  when 
the  troubles  were  upon  them,  by  some  of  the  more  ardent  of  the  young 
Lutherans,  and,  having  been  buried  in  a  swamp  hard  by,  remained  there 
upwards  of  forty  years.  In  time,  however,  it  was  discovered,  and  restored 
to  its  proper  place.  In  later  years  it  did  duty  in  the  cupola  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  Academy,  to  be  finally  sold,  and  melted  down  for  old  metal. 
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HUGUENOT-DUNKARD-MENNONITE  DISCIPLINE. 

Found  amongst  the  Swiss  German  manuscript  papers  of  Rt.  Rev. 
'(Bishop)  John  Jacob  Kauffmann,  and  transmitted  by  inter-marriage, 
through  the  de  la  Planche  family  and  now  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
great-grandson,  D.  Heber  Plank,  M.D.,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

(Translated  August  22 d,  1900,  by  Miss  L.  E.  Weber,  Lebanon,  Pa.) 

Articles  that  were  drawn  up  and  approved  by  ministers  and  elders  as 

informed  by  Schweitzern  and . The  first  three  in  the  year 

1676. 

(1)  All  believing  servants,  as  long  as  they  can  find  employment 
among  our  own  people,  shall  not  go  in  service  among  people  outside  the 
told,  and  all  masters  and  mistresses  shall  treat  them,  in  a  Scriptural  way, 
as  believers  in  Christ  divine. 

(2)  In  reference  to  drinking  and  the  use  of  tobacco  (smoking)  it  is 
■declared  that  the  public  drinking  and  use  of  tobacco  is  an  offense,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  allowed.  But  if  it  should  be  necessary  as  a  medicine,  it 
shall  be  done  at  home,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  require. 

(3)  It  is  also  declared  that  ministers  of  the  Word  of  God,  owe  it  as 
their  duty,  to  make  diligent  use  of  their  talents,  and  as  they  can  not  at  the 
same  time  attend  to  their  temporal  support,  as  in  cases  of  absence  of 
three  or  four  days,  or  may  be  several  weeks,  they  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
sume  their  own  means,  be  it  known  that  in  such  instances,  especially 
where  their  services  have  been  requested  and  they  have  been  at  their  own 
-expense,  it  is  in  duty  required  to  show  them  love  in  return. 

Besides  agreeing  upon  the  above  written  articles,  there  were  yet  con¬ 
sidered  and  adopted  at  an  assemblage  of  many  ministers  and  elders,  at 
Obersiiltzen,  the  four  following  rules: 

(1)  That  a  minister  of  the  Word  of  God,  who  has  not  been  fully  set 
.apart  to  his  office,  or  yet  received  the  laying  on  of  hands,  shall  refrain 
from  baptizing  and  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  or  officiating  at 
a  marriage,  as  also  not  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
sinners,  or  such  as  by  their  wicked  life  have  deserved  the  same;  except 
where  there  is  no  Presbyter  or  Bishop,  then  a  minister  may  be  requested 
and  empowered  by  the  congregation  to  act. 

(2)  If  a  dispute  arises  in  a  congregation,  whether  it  be  a  quarrel,  or  a 
business  dispute  between  brethren,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  el¬ 
der  and  not  be  referred  to  the  minister  of  the  Word. 

(3)  If  one  goes  to  a  funeral,  whether  it  be  among  brethren  or  other 
people,  he  shall  refrain  from  entering  a  church  with  them,  but  shall  pass 
by  it. 

(4)  Feasts  held  by  worldly  people  at  the  baptism  of  young  children, 
•shall  be  avoided  by  members  of  the  congregation. 

Further: 

At  the  Council  of  Ofstine,  March,  1688,  attended  by  many  ministers  and 
ciders,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
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(1)  Ministers  and  Elders  in  their  walk  and  conversation  shall  conduct 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  so  that  they  may  be  an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

(2)  Ministers  of  the  Word  of  God  shall  diligently  exhort  and  teach 
the  people  to  know  what  is  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  be  it  concerning  the  life  and  walk  of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  be 
it  in  reference  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  or  living  in  pride. 

(3)  and  (4)  (I  bis  part  of  manuscript  has  become  detached  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  age,  and  is  lost). 

Form  of  prayer  sent  out  among  the  brethren  by  Bishop  John  Jacob 
Kauffmann  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  French,  or  Jesuits  over  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  proclaimed,  1760.  when  King  George  III.  ascended  the  throne: 

"To  him,  our  King  George  III.,  to  give  all  just  obedience,  live  in  har¬ 
mony,  faithfulness,  love,  honor  and  taxes,  benevolence,  and  to  pray  for 
him  to  God  according  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  Matt.  2: 
21,  Romans  13:1-7,  Titus  3:1,2,  I  Peter  2:13-16,  Timothy  1  and  2.  I  also 
hate  and  despise  with  all  my  heart  treachery,  rebellion  and  assassinations 
as  might  be  made  against  our  King  and  his  government,  be  it  by  Pope, 
Protestant  or  others.  I  am  also  heartily  disposed  (as  much  as  is  granted 
to  me  by  God  and  behooves  me)  to  prevent  such  as  much  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  I  wish  and  pray  that  God  will  give  our  King  a  wise  and 
sensible  heart  and  a  willing  mind  to  live  cheerfully  and  faithfully  in  all 
■  commandments  and  laws  of  God.  That  he  may  manage  right  and  justice, 
and  that  his  throne  might  be  well  fortified  with  fairness,  and  be  handed 
down,  so  that  he  may  have  eternity  for  his  faithful  service  and  have  his 
reward  from  God.  I  am  also  assured  wherewith  our  King,  such  a  willing, 

•  obedient  and  faithful  heart  against  God,  should  be  found.” 

As  assurance  that  the  within  form  of  prayer  can  not  refer  to  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  or  to  any  later  period  than  that  of  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  I  herewith  place  the  following  indorsement  upon 
it: 

"We  want  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  flee  from  our 
home  on  account  of  the  war,  but  the  war  has  subsided  again.  The  English 
have  gained  the  upper  hand.  They  have  fought  the  French  back  and  the 
Indians  have  again  made  peace,  and  so  we  are  again  back  in  our  home 
We  have  no  want  in  temporal  food.  We  have  also  had  no  want  because 
-oi  the  war. 

"Father,  we  have  six  sons.  They  are,  God  be  thanked,  healthy.” 

Translated  by  the  translator  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.  March  2, 
13897. 
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Poems.  The  author  of  this  volume  of  poetry  is  also  a  Penn- 

By  sylvania-German,  only  he  went  to  Virginia  to  be 

Joel  Swartz,  D.D.  born.  But  his  name,  faith,  features  and  poetic 

genius  at  once  proclaim  him  as  a  scion  of  this  nature- 
loving  stock.  As  a  poet  he  has  long  taken  high  rank,  and  with  Dr.  T. 
Stork,  also  of  Southern  birth,  contends  for  first  place  among  us  in  this 
genius  of  clothing  lofty  thought  in  beautiful  and  rhythmic  measure — - 

of  course,  in  the  adopted  tongue 
of  our  country.  This  volume,, 
coming  so  late  in  life,  will  prove 
the  author’s  monument  to  per¬ 
petuate  among  his  friends  his 
rare  literary  gifts  and  genial,  lov¬ 
able  spirit.  Its  many  rare  gems 
need  not  blush  to  go  on  dress- 
parade  before  all  the  world, 
alongside  the  best  productions  of 
either  Whittier  or  Longfellow. 
In  conception  and  expression  the 
products  are  poetry.  So  much 
pleased  was  the  writer  with  “My 
Birthday  at  Three  Score  and  Ten 
and  Four,”  which  first  appeared  elsewhere  last  summer,  that  he  used  it 
lo  illustrate  a  point  in  a  sermon,  preached  as  a  supply,  one  Sunday  in  the 
author’s  old  pulpit  at  Harrisburg,  evidently  with  pleasing  effect  upon  his 
hearers.  Under  various  heads  of  Dedication  and  Introductory  Greetings, 
Poems  of  Nature,  Meditation  and  Reflection,  Love  at  Home,  Temper¬ 
ance,  Musings  for  the  Quiet  Hour,  the  different  effusions  are  classified. 
The  whole  will  prove  a  valuable  possession  to  any  purchaser,  being  a  well 
made  book  of  237  121110.  pp.,  and  selling  by  the  author  at  Devon.  Pa.,  or 
publisher  at  $1.25  full  gilt,  or  $1.00  in  plain  edges,  with  a  reduction  of  20* 
per  cent,  to  ministers.— Henry  T.  Coates,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swiss-Life  in  It  was  with  intense  interest  that  this  latest  published 
Town  and  Country,  number  of  Putnam’s  “Our  Luropean  Neighbours 

series  was  perused.  The  reading  of  the  eighteen- 
chapters  of  this  book,  covering  the  history  and  character  of  this  ancient 
and  model  republic  of  interior  Europe,  its  people,  government,  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  industries,  struggle  with  nature,  domestic  and  Church 
life,  childhood  and  womanhood,  military  life,  national  fetes  and  festivals- 
and  its  press  and  literature  was  almost  like  visiting  the  country.  lo  a 
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clear  and  graphic  style  is  added  the  product  of  that  very  helpful  and  at¬ 
tractive  modern  accomplice  in  book-making — the  photographic  camera. 
Twenty  full-page  illustrations  are  included  and  by  their  aid  the  author 
carries  his  readers  up  the  giddy  snow-capped  mountain  heights,  through 
its  mountain  tunnels,  into  its  villages  or  lets  them  look  into  the  faces  of 
its  simple',  yet  intelligent,  sincere  and  liberty  and  home-loving  people. 
Whether  one  is  a  descendant  of  this  excellent  stock — as  many  of  my 
readers  are — or  else  contemplates  a  visit  to  this  sky-scraping  republic,  or 
else  seeks  only  general  information,  he  ought  to  read  this  work  by  Alfred 
r\  .  Story,  published  by  G.  Ik  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York,  121110  pp.  28 2, 
net  $1.20 


German  and  Swiss  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  call  our  readers'  atten- 

Settlements  tion  to  a  work  like  this.  In  it  the  author  leads  us 

of  Pennsylvania.  upon  a  high  observation-mount  and  makes  us  see 

By  the  whole  comprehensive  subject  of  our  Pennsyl- 

Oscar  Kuhns.  vania-German  stock  from  the  scholar’s  standpoint. 

Though  one  of  11s,  he  went  into  a  university  situated 
in  the  midst  of  New  England  Yankeedom,  in  close  touch  with  large  li¬ 
braries,  and  eejuipped  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  his  stock  and  wide 
reading  on  the  subject,  he  has  produced  a  book  that  should  no  longer 
leave  the  English  reader  in  ignorance  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  noble 
traits  and  race  peculiarities,  patriotic,  religious  and  inventive  zeal  and 
the  proud  history  and  superior  civilization  that  characterizes  this  con¬ 
spicuous  element  in  State  and  National  life.  It  is  gotten  out,  too,  by  a 
firm  that  insures  high  merit  for  the  book  and  should  secure  for  it  a  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  world  of  letters  and  a  wide  circulation  among  our  English 
cousins.  The  Saxon  brother  need  not  blush  at  the  introduction  so  fa¬ 
vorably  made.  By  him  it  will  be  admired  as  a  handsome  photograph  of 
himself  is  prized  In-  some  rustic  swain.  Its  chapters  cover  historic  back¬ 
ground.  settlement,  early  trials  on  land  and  sea,  manners  and  customs, 
language  and  literature,  religion  and  life  in  peace  and  war,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  on  family  names,  a  most  valuable  table  on  bibliography  and  an 
excellent  index.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  truest  and  most  scholarly 
volumes  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject  of  our  race  history  and 
idiosyncrasies— a  compendium  of  what  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society 
itself  is  doing  gradually  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale.  Whoever  of  this 
class  takes  up  the  work  will  likely  be  doomed  to  let  other  engagements 
drop,  as  the  writer  has  done,  until  he  has  finished  its  reading  from  cover 
to  cover.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  268  small,  800  pp.  $1.50. 


Thoughts  for  T  his  is  a  book  of  “Gems"  of  thought,  gathered  from 
Every-Day  Living,  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Maltbie 

D.  Babcock.  Dr.  Babcock  died  last  year,  when  only 
in  the  early  forties,  yet  he  had  moved  two  of  our  largest  cities,  Baltimore 
and  New  York,  with  his  personality  and  the  quality  of  his  u.terances.  One 
who  knew  but  his  youth,  or  looked  upon  his  boyish  face,  wondered  how 
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it  was  possible  to  gain  such  a  hold  on  large  masses  of  men,  or  become  so 
universally  known  and  loved.  Those  who  statedly  heard  him  preach,  or 
came  in  personal  contact  with  him,  knew.  And  those  who  peruse  this 
book  of  fragmentary  writings  in  discourse,  personal  counsel,  letter  or 
poetic  form,  will  understand.  It  is  cpiality  that  gives  value  to  thought,  as 
brand  gives  richness  to  wine.  A  wild  grape  in  bloom  along  a  hedge-row, 
will  make  itself  as  surely  known  to  a  passerby,  and  more  favorably,  than 
a  sounding  gong  or  a  brass  horn.  Dr.  Babcock  was  a  bundle  of  human 
life  through  whom  the  best  of  divine  life  coursed,  as  Nature’s  best  takes 
its  fragrant  way  in  the  violet,  the  lily,  or  the  rose.  No  one  can  get  a 
whiff  of  such  life  without  being  gladdened  and  refreshed;  and  no  one  can 
read  this  collection  of  Dr.  Babcock’s  thoughts  without  being  helped  and 
bettered.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Small  121110,  192  pp. 
$1.00  net. 

Little  Journeys.  There  is  something  peculiarly  fascinating  about  every- 
By  thing  that  comes  from  the  Roycroft  shop.  The  very 

Elbert  Hubbard,  label,  string  and  wrapping  paper  in  which  your  pack¬ 
age  is  done  up  has  value  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  fails 
to  go  to  the  waste-basket.  It  is  all  so  striking,  so  peculiar,  so  naive — and 
hence  laid  aside  as  a  relic.  But  when  the  bundled  treasure  is  opened,  you 
will  find  yourself  stroking  the  chamois’  cover  of  the  enclosed  book  with 
your  hand  or  cheek  like  precocious  babies  of  two  years  will  stroke  the 
fur  of  the  afternoon  caller’s  coat  or  muff.  It’s  so  pleasing  to  the  touch 
and  such  a  good  way  to  make  friends  with  a  stranger.  If  anyone  does- 
not  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  it  is  certain  he  has  never  bought  a 
book  from  the  East  Aurora  shop.  And  if  he  asks  who  the  Roycrofters 
are,  he  confesses  himself  ignorant  as  to  the  most  artistic  bookmaking  of 
our  day,  and  has  missed  one  of  life’s  opportunities  last  year  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  Pan-American. 

There  came  recently  to  our  sanctum  two  copies  of  these  handsome 
Roycroft  products — the  one,  “Will  o’  the  Mill.”  by  Louis  Stevenson,  the 
other  Mr.  Hubbard’s  “Little  Journey  to  the  home  of  Robert  Schumann." 
one  of  “Great  Musicians”  series.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  art 
displayed  in  the  make-up  and  of  the  literary  style  of  the  compositions. 

Of  course,  any  one  who  knows  “Fra  Elbertus,”  knows  that  he  does  not 
travel  in  an  ox-cart  or  even  on  a  railroad  train  when  he  visits  his  celeb¬ 
rities  in  Music,  Literature,  Art  or  Greatness  and  Goodness  of  other 
sort,  but  mounts  Pegasus,  and,  if  you  accompany  him  in  any  one  of  his 
trips,  you  take  your  first  ride  in  a  flying  machine,  high  up  in  etherial 
thought  realms.  But  why  describe  the  impossible?  Better  take  a  trip. 
The  Roycroft  shop,  East  Aurora,  New  York.  The  former,  printed  on 
English-made  Boxmoor  paper,  bound  in  limp  chamois,  silk-lin^d,  hand- 
illumined  and  ornament.  Limited  edition;  price,  $2.00  per  copy.  The 
latter,  same,  except  printed  on  Roycroft  paper.  $i.co  a  copy. 
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Memorials  of  the  The  Rev.  A.  Stapleton,  a  reputed  historian  and 
Huguenots  in  America  genealogist,  has  added  new  laurels  to  his  fame 

by  the  publication  of  this  excellent  work  of  un¬ 
told  research.  Many  will  rise  to  thank  him  for  the  clue  to  their  ancestry, 
long  lost  in  hopeless  oblivion  or  unravelable  mystery.  The  sturdy 
Huguenot  descendants  may  combine  some  day  to  place  a  monument 
over  his  ashes,  when  once  his  labors  are  ended.  And  many,  like  the 
writer,  will  feel  proud,  after  reading  this  work,  that  they  have  a  strain  of 
this  blood  in  their  veins.  In  one  brief  paragraph  this  line  of  our  descent 
is  clearly  given  from  first  American  ancestor  nearly  two  centuries  ago— 
for  what  we  did  not  clearly  know,  this  book  supplies.  This  is  the  DeLong 
family,  with  whom  our  mother  connects.  The  work  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  memorable  struggles  of  these  French  Protestants  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  of  persecution,  and  defence  of  their  faith  and  the  dreadful 
calamities  that  befell  them.  Their  flight  and  the  immigration  to  America 
is  clearly  depicted,  together  with  their  influences  on  American  life  traced. 
Pennsylvania  settlers  receive  especial  attention  and  the  work  is  intensely 
interesting.  The  book  is  an  octavo  of  164  pp.,  illustrated  with  a  number 
of  full-page  illustrations,  and  can  be  had  in  two  styles  of  binding.  Cloth- 
board,  at  $2.00,  and  limp  cloth,  at  $1.25  a  copy,  from  the  “Huguenot 
Publishing  Company,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,’’  or  the  author  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Poetical  History  Prof.  D.  B.  Brunner,  whose  birth,  residence,  teaching, 
ot  superintendency  of  county  schools,  representation  of 

Berks  County.  d;strict  in  Congress,  travels  and  authorship  acquaint  him 
with  the  minutest  data  in  the  county’s  history,  has,  as 
chairman  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Committee  of  the  country's  establish¬ 
ment  (March  11).  summarized  the  chief  events  of  its  checkered  and  event¬ 
ful  history  in  poetic  measure  of  34  printed  pages.  The  work  is  credit¬ 
ably  done — the  history  is  better  than  the  poetry — and  for  its  his¬ 
torical  value  chiefly  it  will  be  sought.  It  is  altogether  a  very  clever  trib¬ 
ute  for  this  public  servant  to  lay  at  his  country's  feet,  when  celebrating  the 
150th  birthday,  and-  many  will  want  the  pamphlet  at  10  cents  a  copy.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  author  at  Reading,  Pa. 
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The  illustrious  Architect  of  the  National  Capitol,  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mr.  Benj.  Latrobe,  was  a  Pennsylvania-German.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Huguenot  Moravian  minister,  whose  wife  and  mother  of  architect,  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Antes,  of  Falkner’s  Swamp,  in  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  a  friend  of  the  noted  Count  Zinzendorf.  The  daughter  ac¬ 
companied  Zinzendorf  to  the  Old  World  in  1742,  to  complete  her  educa¬ 
tion,  where  she  met  her  future  husband  and  where  this  celebrated  son 
was  born. 

Nor  is  this  so  wonderful,  when  another  Pennsylvania-German  Archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Abner  A.  Ritcher,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  just  now  engaged  in 
building  a  church  at  Washington  in  which  the  President  will  worship, 
and  whose  pastor  is  another  Pennsylvania-German,  Rev.  Mr.  Schick. 


The  high  sentiments  of  our  President  in  his  address,  ‘‘The  New  Citi¬ 
zen,"  printed  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  are  fittingly  published  in  the 
Washington’s  Birthday  Number.  George  Washington,  by  his  pure  life 
and  wise  conversation  and  ambition  for  the  new  country,  fairly  won  his 
title  of  Father  of  his  Country.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  best  exponent  of 
our  twentieth  century  activity,  has  equally  high  ideals  for  the  nation;  and 
in  his  address  and  in  his  life  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  individual  his 
stewardship,  his  usefulness  in  home  and  public  life.  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln  led  our  nation  over  its  most  difficult  paths.  It  has  been  left  in  re¬ 
cent  years  for  such  men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  embody  the  highest 
ideals  of  private  and  public  citizenship. 

The  March  Country  Life  in  America  heralds  the  coming  of  spring,  and. 
with  added  pages,  offers  a  profusion  of  superb  pictures  relating  to  all 
sorts  of  wild  and  domestic  life  of  the  woods,  the  fields  and  of  country 
places.  The  estate  feature,  this  month,  is  the  “New  England  Garden 
Home’’  of  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner,  showing  the  Italian  and  Japanese  landscape 
architecture.  Several  really  notable  features  are  by  experts  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  Of  these  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  contributes  “The  Life  of  the 
Trapper”  with  photographs  of  a  one-armed  trapper  and  his  two  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  dogs  in  the  snowy  Canadian  woods;  camera-shots  of  big  game  by  A. 
G.  Wallihan,  illustrate  an  article  on  “The  Passing  of  the  Blacktail”;  and  a 
series  of  beautiful  photographs  of  flying  fish-hawks  are  the  work  of  Alfred 
J.  Meyer,  whose  camera  was  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  their  almost  in¬ 
accessible  nesting  sites. 

The  leading  editorials  in  the  March  “World’s  Work,"  deal  with  the  new 
international  position  of  the  United  States — the  changed  attitude  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  the  Republic.  The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  furnishes  oc¬ 
casion  in  part  for  this  and  lends  interest  to  an  article  about  the  Kaiser, — 
“The  German  Emperor  as  He  Is" — by  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand.  and  a  short 
editorial  article  entitled  Anglophobia  in  Germany.  The  leading  illus¬ 
trated  features  of  the  number  are  Prof.  Robt.  T.  Hill’s  description  of  the 
great  American  desert,  and  an  article  by  Arthur  Goodrich  on  the  typically 
American  sculpture  of  Solon  Borgium,  the  cowboy  sculptor — a  story  trac¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  man  and  his  art. 

If  sufficiently  encouraged.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.  will  soon  bring 
out  a  work  on  Biographical  Annals  of  Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  that  should 
do  full  justice  to  living  and  past  citizens,  who  here  acted  out  their  part 
as  leaders  of  their  kind. 
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MARGARETTA  HENRIETTA  KUNZE 

Second  Daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg 

Born  at  Trappe,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1751 

Married  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Kunze,  D.D.,  July  23,  1771 

Died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  23,  1831 
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REVOLUTIONARY  HEROES  HONORED. 


|N  May  1st  there  was  unveiled  at  Ephrata  a  fine  granite 
shaft,  recently  erected  in  memory  of  150  or  more 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  who  with  others  were 
taken  hither  for  nursing  by  the  German  Convent 
Sisters  of  this  place,  and  who  died  here  and  were  here  buried. 
Hitherto  there  was  no  marker  of  any  kind,  and  but  for  the  efforts 
of  local  patriots  of  this  place,  whose  national  and  local  pride  stim¬ 
ulated  their  effort  for  fifty  years,  this  neglect  might  have  con¬ 
tinued.  At  last  success  crowned  their  efforts — the  State  appro¬ 
priated  $5,000  for  the  purpose,  and  now  Mt.  Zion,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  widely  known  Seventh  Day  German  Baptist  Capu- 
cians,  is  crowned  with  this  memorial  shaft,  duly  inscribed.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  addresses,  poems  and  music,  and  were  at¬ 
tended  by  Governor  Stone  and  his  staff,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Gobin,  and  other  distinguished  officials  of  the  State,  and  hosts  of 
her  patriotic  citizens.  The  principal  addresses  were  by  Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor  Pattison,  Lieutenant-Governor  General  Gobin,  General  John 
E.  Roller,  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel  O'Neill.  The  weather  was 
most  auspicious,  the  country  robed  in  Spring  beauty  anel  bloom, 
anel  the  occasion  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  memorable  one  by 
this  typical  Pennsvlvania-German  town  of  inland  Pennsylvania. 
Eor  an  illustrated  account  of  Ephrata  and  its  celebrated  Protestant 
monastic  and  convent  life  with  illustrations,  see  Vol.  I,  No.  2  of 
this  magazine. 
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TEE  PENNSYJL VANIA-GEEMAN. 


HE  Pennsylvania-German  does  not  believe  in  self- 
praise.  True  to  its  characteristic  bringing  up,  it  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  proverb,  which  our  forefathers  found 
in  Scripture,  and  conscientiously  instilled  into  their 
descendants :  ‘‘Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not 
thine  own  mouth.”  But  such  has  been  the  laudation  rolled  in  upon 
the  little  literary  infant  we  have  fondled  and  nursed  into  life,  that 
we  are  constrained  for  the  stripling’s  sake,  and  the  clearing  up  of 
the  hesitating  reader’s  mind,  who  may  chance  to  see  this,  but  not 
yet  a  subscriber,  to  let  a  few  extracts  of  letters  received  appear. 
We  are  glad  its  friends  have  found  so  much  pleasure  and  profit. 
We  wish  we  could  get  every  one  with  a  strain  of  our  stock’s  blood 
in  his  veins  to  see  a  copy  and  judge  for  himself.  This  is  what 
has  recently  been  said  by  a  few  subscribers : 

“Go  on  with  the  good  work.” — J.  C.  K. 

“I  am  much  pleased  with  the  current  number,  as  well  as  with  all  the- 
predecessors.” — F.  W.  B. 

“Seldom  has  a  magazine  given  me  more  genuine  pleasure  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  number.  All  my  Pennsylvania-German  blood — one-half  of  all  I  have- 
— coursed  more  rapidly  through  my  veins  and  arteries  when  I  read  “’S’ 
Latwerk  Koche  fer  Alters.’  ” — F.  T.  H. 

“The  last  number  is  very  fine.  It  is  brighter  and  better  now  than  at 
first.”— J.  A.  S. 

“The  October  number  is  very  pretty  and  interesting.  You  are  doing  a 
good  work  in  issuing  such  a  magazine.” — C.  R.  T. 

“I  thank  you  in  advance  for  anticipated  enjoyment.” — R.  C.  N. 

“God  speed  the  work.” — C.  E.  H. 

“The  October  number  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  number  and,  its  illustrations  are  very  fine.” — E.  H. 

“I  like  your  magazine  very  much.” — F.  A.  L. 

“Hope  I  will  be  able  to  help  you  to  some  subscribers  of  your  very  in¬ 
teresting  magazine.” — C.  S. 

“The  publication  is  more  than  holding  its  own.” — O.  H.  M. 

“I  am  much  interested  in  the  paper.” — J.  D.  N. 

“The  magazine  is  very  interesting,  and  my  friends  in  Germany  enjoy 
it  also.” — Mrs.  G.  M. 

“I  have  only  one  objection  to  it — it  comes  too  infrequently.” — A.  S. 

“Had  volumes  one  and  two  bound — and  I  never  wish  to  part  with  it.” — 

E.  M.  E.. 

“Reading  your  periodical  gives  me  almost  the  pleasure  of  a  short  visit 
to  that  once  home  of  my  childhood  days.” — A.  S.  B. 

“It  is  the  best  gotten  up  historical  publication  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.” 
— W.  J.  R.. 

“It  was  much  enjoyed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  poems,  the  Muhlenberg 
sketch  and  the  trip  down  the  Schuylkill  were  intensely  interesting  to¬ 
me.”— F.  T.  H. 

“Your  Pennsylvania-German  is  a  most  excellent  journal.” — R.  S. 

“We  do  enjoy  reading  it  so  much!” — Mrs.  G.  E.  R. 


Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


REV.  JOHN  C.  KUNZE,  D.D. 

BY  HENRIETTA  M.  OAKLEY. 

HOHANN  CHRISTOPH  KUNZE,  scholar  and  divine, 
a  pioneer  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
was  born  on  the  5th  of  August,  1744,  at  Artem, 
near  Mansfeld,  Germany.  His  early  education  was 
at  the  High-schools  and  “Gymnasium”  of  Rosleben 
and  Merseburg  and  continued  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where 
he  remained  about  three  years.  Three  more  years  were  spent  as 
a  preceptor  at  the  celebrated  classical  school  at  Klostenbergen, 
near  Magdeberg.  He  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Greitz. 

The  influence  of  a  devotedly  pious  mother  had  so  impressed  the 
mind  of  her  son,  that  in  early  manhood  he  resolved  to  give  him¬ 
self  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies 
while  engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  pronounced  “a  candidate  of 
theology  well  grounded  in  knowledge  and  experience.” 

The  faculty  at  Halle  having  received  an  application  for  help  in 
their  work  in  Pennsylvania,  “immediately  turned  to  young  Ivunze 
as  well  fitted  to  occupy  that  important  field.”  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  was  examined  before  the  consistory  at  Wernigerode, 
ordained,  and  on  May  5th,  1770,  with  prayer  and  solemn  service, 
set  off  to  his  distant  mission.  Like  his  predecessors,  his  course 
was  first  to  London,  where  he  remained  some  weeks  under  the 
care  of  the  friendly  court  chaplain,  Ziegenhagen. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1770,  Mr.  Kunze,  with  two  sons  of  “the 
faithful  Patriarch  Muhlenberg,”  embarked  for  his  new  home. 
After  a  perilous  voyage  in  which  “the  mast  was  eight  times  broken, 
the  sails  often  torn,”  they  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  23d  of 
September  of  that  year.  A  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Kunze  by  Pastors  Grimm  and  Gerock,  of  New  York,  and  he  was 
urged  to  femain  and  help  the  church  in  that  city.  This  he  de¬ 
clined  to  do,  as  he  had  accepted  the  appointment  as  third  pastor  of 
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the  “great  congregation  of  St.  Michael  and  Zion’s”  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  While  in  New  York,  he  preached  for  Pastor  Gerock,  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  from  Matthew  6 :  26. 

On  the  next  day  he  proceeded  on  his  journey.  Mr.  Kunze  wrote 


REV.  JOHN  C.  KUNZE,  D.D. 


thus  of  his  reception  by  Mr.  Muhlenberg:  “He  received  me  as 
though  he  were  my  father  and  I  his  son.  A  thousand  times  mav 
the  Lord  be  praised  that  I  have  come  to  this  His  servant.” 

Mr.  Kunze  entered  upon  his  labors  in  Philadelphia,  October  8th, 
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1770.  Mr.  Slnilze  had  removed  to  Tulpehocken,  though  still  called 
second  pastor;  and  the  time  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  almost  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  in  his  “oversight  of  all  the  churches."  so  the 
burden  fell  greatly  on  Mr.  Kunze,  who,  however,  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  young  sons  of  Father  Muhlenberg. 

In  the  summer  of  1771,  Mr.  Kunze  was  married  to  the  second 
daughter  of  the  patriarch,  Margaretta  Henrietta  Muhlenberg,  a 
young  woman  of  great  charm  of  person  and  character,  then  not 
quite  twenty  years  old. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Kunze’s  mind  was  set  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school  preparatory  to  a  theological  seminary  and  to 
continue  the  method  of  religious  instruction  common  in  the  paro¬ 
chial  schools  of  Germany.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  had  written  in  1747, 
“The  want  of  good  schools  is  a  most  grievous  concern  and  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  building  of  God's  Kingdom 
When  the  good  God  helps  us  so  far  that  we  in  each  one  of  our 
principal  churches  can  have  a  free  school,  so  should  we  in  many 
points  be  much  relieved.” 

The  schools  established  by  the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Kunze, 
notably  by  Pastor  Brunnholtz  in  1772,  had  struggled  along  in 
inadequate  quarters,  but  on  February  16th,  1773,  a  new  school- 
house  was  opened  and  the  work  here  was  more  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  until  interrupted  by  the  war.  Dr.  Kunze's  joy  was  great 
“that  even  during  the  war  the  schools  could  be  supported,"  but 
later  “the  times  were  too  turbulent”  and  for  a  season  they  were 
discontinued. 

In  1776,  “in  consequence  of  increasing  physical  infirmities  and 
the  civil  commotions  that  existed,”  Mr.  Muhlenberg  resigned  his 
charge  in  Philadelphia  and  Dr.  Kunze  became  first  pastor,  Mr. 
Helmuth  taking  the  second  place. 

In  1780,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Kunze  was  given  a  German  professorship.  He  and 
Mr.  Helmuth  shared  the  work  and  the  salary  of  the  office.  From 
this  universitv  Mr.  Kunze  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity.  About  this  time  he  labored  on  the  revision  of  the  German 
hymn  books  and  their  translation  into  English.  He  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  school  for  theological  students,  carried  on  chiefly 

o  o  * 

by  his  own  efforts,  and,  to  eke  out  a  living  in  those  hard  times,  he 
also  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  German  newspaper,  in  which 
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Mr.  Helmuth  assisted  him.  This  was  given  up,  however,  so  soon 
as  the  times  improved.  Mr.  Ivunze  remained  in  the  city  during 
its  occupancy  by  the  British,  though  his  coadjutors  and  many  of 
his  flock  had  been  obliged  to  flee.  His  ministry  in  Philadelphia 
continued  fourteen  years,  “during  which  he  commanded  great 
respect  and  exerted  a  wide  and  powerful  influence.” 

In  1784  Dr.  Kunze  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  New  York  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  churches  in  that  city.  The  first 
Lutheran  church,  Trinity,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Rector 


THE  “OLD  SWAMP  CHURCH,”  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


street  (opposite  Trinity  Episcopal  church),  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire  of  1776,  and  the  scattered  flock  were  about  to 
unite  with  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  the  “old  Swamp 
Church,”  which  occupied  “a  very  substantial  stone  building,” 
erected  in  1751,  on  the  corner  of  Frankfort  and  William  streets. 
This  building  stood  until  its  removal  became  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  Here  Dr.  Kunze  worked  faith¬ 
fully  for  twenty-three  years,  till  death  called  him  hence. 

During  these  years  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  an  inde- 
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pendent  Ministerium,  of  which  he  was  Senior;  was  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  College;  professor  of  German  and  Oriental  languages 
in  that  institution ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Society  for 
Useful  Knowledge  and  of  the  New  York  German  Society.  He 
was  appointed  German  Interpreter  of  the  newly-formed  American 
Congress  in  1789;  was  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  English 
services  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  an  instructor  of  remark¬ 
able  ability.  “Many  of  the  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  owed 
their  theological  education  to  his  love  of  the  work." 

Dr.  Kunze  was  pre-eminently  a  scholar  and  teacher,  “and 
withal  a  faithful  and  much-loved  pastor  and  an  ardently  helpful 
citizen."  His  literary  work  was  abundant,  comprising  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  theological  treatises,  a  small  volume  of  poems,  a  revised 
hymnal,  tracts  on  pneumatics  and  astronomy;  original  calcu¬ 
lations  on  the  solar  eclipse  which  occurred  in  June,  1806,  and  “he 
had  not  been  indifferent  to  an  investigation  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence."  Lie  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  and  prominent  men  of  all  creeds;  was,  indeed,  considered 
by  some  of  his  brethren  in  faith  as  “too  liberal  to  other  denomina¬ 
tions,”  though  never  unfaithful  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  to 
which  he  held  allegiance. 

Dr.  Kunze  died  “in  peace,  deeply  mourned,”  July  24th,  1807. 
The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Rundell, 
from  Daniel  12  :  3. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery  on  Carmine  street, 
and  his  faithful,  loving  people  erected  a  stone  to  his  memory 
bearing  an  inscription  in  German,  a  translation  of  which  is  as 
follows : 


“And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever. 

“To  the  memory  of  their  never-to-be-forgotten  pastor,  John 
Christopher  Kunze,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Senior 
of  Lutheran  Clergy  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

“This  stone  is  dedicated  by  the  people  of  his  late  charge  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  veneration  and  love. 

“He  was  born  in  the  year  1744,  and  fell  asleep  July  24th,  1807, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

“Here  lies  a  servant  of  Gcd  who  loved  his  Saviour,  was  faithful 
unto  the  grave,  and  gathered  many  souls. 

“Think,  therefore,  to  your  solace,  ye  who  mourn  his  death,  we 
shall  find  him  with  Jesus.” 
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Many  years  later  the  cemetery  on  Carmine  street  was  taken  by 
the  city  and  orders  given  for  the  removal  of  all  bodies  interred 
there.  The  remains  of  Dr.  Kunze  were  placed  with  those  of  his 
wife,  who  had  died  in  1832,  in  the  Lorillard  vault  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  old  St.  Mark's,  on  Stuyvesant  avenue. 

Of  the  works  of  Dr.  Kunze  something  has  already  been  said, 
but  conveying  no  idea  of  the  stupendous  amount  and  the  varied 
quality.  The  records  are  almost  incredible.  While  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  chief  pastor  of  an  immense  congregation,  “the  largest  in 
America,"  two  churches  in  fact,  in  each  of  which  were  held  two 
services  and  Sunday-school  each  Sunday;  with  his  parochial 
school;  his  “Seminary/’  where  he  single-handed  prepared  young 
men  for  the  ministry;  his  duties  at  the  University;  instructions 
for  Confirmation ;  a  Bible  class  and  innumerable  parish  duties,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  German  paper,  no  wonder  he  wrote,  “Truly 
the  burden  of  the  work  is  very  great,”  and  again  of  the  editorship, 
referring  to  the  fifty  pounds  each  it  yielded  to-  himself  and  Hel- 
muth,  he  says,  “which  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  hard  times, 
although  we  felt  very  anxious  when  we  thought  of  the  hard  work. 
Time  for  study  will  be  much  curtailed,  but  this  I  can  joyfully 
say  that  for  the  parish  I  work  day  and  night.”  Of  his  coadjutor, 
Helmuth,  he  wrote:  “We  are  satisfied  each  with  the  other  and 
work  in  unity.  What  one  preaches  the  other  confirms,  and  thus 
working  we  are  blessed  in  the  harmony  especially  among  our 
youth.  This  has  prevented  many  disturbances.” 

And  all  these  labors  were  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  a  great  war  and  under  many  privations.  In  1777  the 
great  Zion  church  became  a  hospital.  St.  Michael’s  served  as  a 
garrison  for  the  English  troops,  although  the  congregation  could 
use  it  once  on  Sunday.  “The  bloody  war  is  still  raging  and  yet 
more  fiercely  the  scarcity  of  money,  a  good  dinner  costing  two 
dollars  in  paper  money,  half  a  dollar  in  silver."  Mrs.  Kunze  wrote 
at  the  time,  “It  is  hard  to  get  bread  and  meat ;  we  have  forgotten 
how  butter  looks,  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  have  enough  pota¬ 
toes.”  A  cord  of  wood  cost  sixty  dollars,  a  hundredweight  of 
flour  twenty-one  dollars,  and  a  bushel  of  salt  (a  contraband  article 
and  very  scarce),  thirty-six  dollars.  But  even  in  these  hard 
times  the  Kunzes  gave  to  the  Continental  soldiers  clothes  and  food 
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as  they  were  able,  and  were  sometimes  forced  also  to  feed  the 
enemy. 

The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Kunze  is  illustrated  in  an  anecdote  preserved 
in  the  family.  \\  hen  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  houses 
of  the  “rebels"  were  examined  to  see  what  supplies  could  be 
utilized  for  the  English  army,  chalk  marks  were  made  on  the 
outer  door  to  signify  the  number  of  men  to  be  left  at  the  house 
to  demand  a  meal.  On  one  such  occasion,  it  is  told,  Mrs.  Kunze 
boldly  rubbed  out  the  mark  with  her  apron  as  soon  as  the  officer 
had  turned  his  hack.  Tradition  does  not  give  the  result. 

The  Muhlenberg  family  was  intensely  patriotic.  Colonel  Peter 
Muhlenberg  was  very  active  in  the  American  army,  and  his  father 
was  so  radical  that  "the  name  was  made  very  suspicious  among 
the  Hessian  and  English  officers  in  Philadelphia,  who  threatened 
bitterly  with  prison,  torture  and  death  if  they  catch  the  old  fel¬ 
low."  The  patriarch  and  his  son  were  forced  to  leave  the  city, 
“the  mild  Kunze,  although  his  son-in-law,  waited  patiently,  yet  he 
had  much  to  suffer.’7 

Upon  coming  to  New  York,  Dr.  Kunze  found  traces  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  One  church  and  one  parsonage  wrere  burned. 
The  remaining  parsonage  had  been  taken  for  the  teachers  of  the 
school.  The  congregation  was  ‘‘four  times  smaller  than  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  very  liberal.'7  They  gave  their  new  pastor,  "besides 
other  things,  three  hundred  pounds  in  money  and  eighty  pounds 
for  house  rent  and  wood.77  Dr.  Kunze  resided  for  several  years 
at  2 4  Chatham  Row,  and  later  at  ioo  Chatham  street,  where  he 
died.  He  had  also  a  “country  home"  in  what  is  now  Christopher 
street.  This  street  was  named  for  him.  The  same  property  is 
now  occupied  by  St.  John’s  Lutheran  church,  parsonage  and 
school.  The  town  house  was  illustrious  as  the  abode,  while  Con¬ 
gress  was  in  session,  of  Frederic  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  first 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  other  notable  Congressmen  who 
boarded  with  the  Kunzes.  It  was  a  familiar  resort  of  Baron 
Stuben,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  other  notable  men 
of  the  time.  Dr.  Kunze’s  great  learning  attracted  men  of  letters 
to  him.  It  was  said  of  him,  “Of  all  the  missionaries  sent  out 
from  Halle,  he  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  schol¬ 
arly."  One  who  knew  him  well  wrote,  “The  various  acquirements 
of  this  gentleman,  and  particularly  his  Oriental  learning,  have 
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long  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  American  Republic  of  let¬ 
ters.”  He  was  called  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  time.  “In 
Church  affairs  his  eye  encompassed  a  large  range,  and,  with  a 
wide  intellect  he  combined  an  energetic  will.”  As  a  teacher  he  was 
remarkably  exact,  with  well-defined  ideas  upon  every  subject 
which  came  up.  “His  mind  was  eminently  lucid  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  and  his  ample  stores  of  knowledge  always  at  his  command.” 
Dr.  Kunze  was  not  a  great  orator.  He  was  in  his  preaching  dis¬ 
tinguished  rather  for  richness  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
than  for  a  highly  attractive  manner.”  He  preached  without  ges¬ 
ture,  but  with  a  fearlessness  and  earnestness  which  carried  con¬ 
viction.  His  sermons  were  unwritten  and  very  lengthy.  Though 
unwilling  himself  to  preach  in  English,  he  had  the  foresight  to 
perceive  the  growing  necessity  for  the  use  of  that  language,  and 
it  is  said  that  Dr.  Kunze  first  moved  to  give  the  Lutherans  in 
America  a  religious  literature  of  their  own  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  “Wrangle  alone  preceded  him  by  publishing  Luther’s 
Small  Catechism  in  English.”  He  read  always  with  pen  in  hand, 
and  voluminous  notes  of  his  reading  on  various  subjects  are  still 
preserved. 

In  character  he  was  mild,  gentle,  amiable  and  benevolent,  with 
a  childlike  simplicity,  charitable  to  the  poor,  kind  to  all,  of  active 
piety,  honorable  and  upright,  “one  whom  no'  one  could  ever  re¬ 
proach  for  unfair  dealings  or  crooked  ways,”  and  had  withal  an 
earnest,  inflexible  spirit  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  resolute  in 
resisting  the  unbelief  of  his  times.  It  was  one  of  his  characteristics 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  credulous  and  was,  therefore,  easily 
imposed  upon.  He  would  leave  the  most  obtruse  calculations,  or 
interesting  research,  to  hear  and  sympathize  with  the  tribulations 
of  his  people,  no  matter  how  trivial.  He  was  even  accused  of 
giving  “too  much  heed  to  their  idle  gossip,”  but  was  amply  re¬ 
paid  by  their  devoted  love.  This  devotion  was  forcefully  demon¬ 
strated  when  he  left  Philadelphia  “amidst  many  tears,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  for  a  great  distance,  he  left  the  sphere  of  activity 
which  had  been  so  blessed  to  him.”  He  “never  meddled  with  politics, 
but  was  greatly  interested  in  every  effort  to  aid  the  cause  of  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement.” 

Dr.  Kunze  “was  deservedly  recognized  as  among  the  very  first 
of  scholars  and  cherished  by  the  learned  and  liberal  of  every 
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denomination  of  Christians  as  an  example  of  the  refined  influence 
which  elevated  pursuits  stamp  on  human  character.”  He  left  a 
library  containing  works  in  many  languages,  and  pamphlets  of 
inestimable  value.  He  had  also  a  valuable  collection  of  coins, 
which,  after  his  death,  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

Sprague's  Annals  gives  the  following  amusing  story  of  Dr. 
Kunze's  efforts  to  enlighten  his  fellow  men  through  the  daily 
press : 

“Dr.  Kunze  held  a  newspaper  controversy  on  the  Gregorian 
period  of  the  century  1800.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dissension 
enlisted  much  feeling  among  the  astronomers,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Dr.  Kunze  addressed  a  communication  on  the  vexed 
question  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette.  He  had  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  Gregorian  style  in  his  letter  and  had  inadvertently 
referred  to  Pope  Gregory.  The  Gazette  printed  it  Tom  Gregory. 
The  doctor  requested  an  erratum,  and  the  editor  then  got  it  Tom 
Gregory  the  Pope.  The  learned  divine,  with  a  heavy  heart,  in  a 
final  interview  with  the  editor,  begged  him  to  make  no  further 
improvements,  as  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  all  the  reputation  his 
years  of  devotion  to  the  subject  had  secured  him.” 

Dr.  Kunze  wrote,  on  July  27th,  1790,  “New  York  has  many 
attractions  for  me.  There  is  harmony  in  the  congregation  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  young  people  join  the  English, 
there  is  much  affection  shown  me.  I  have  with  me  the  Speaker 
and  two  other  Congressmen,  and  this  helps  along  in  the  house.  .  . 
I  have  always  had  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet  in  America, 
except  during  the  few  last  years  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  helped  along.  I  confess  I  spend  too  much  money  in 
books.” 

A  letter  to  a  daughter,  August  18th,  1806,  shows  how  tender  a 
father  he  was.  After  entering  into  her  girlish  interests  and  feel¬ 
ings,  giving  her  the  home  news,  he  closes  with  this  loving  appeal : 
“If  you  will  be  confident  and  open-hearted  to  a  father  who  loves 
you  so  tenderly,  as  to  relate  a  little  the  state  of  your  mind,  whether 
content  and  easy,  whether  impressed  with  some  sensation  of  the 
love  to  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whether  you  pray  to  Him,  whether 
you  feel  His  love  to  you,  your  letter  shall  create  joy  and  comfort 
to  my  soul.  I  wish  mv  children  may  all  live  in  Him,  who  died 
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for  them,  and  whom  their  father  felt  he  loved  when  he  was  as 
young  as  they  are  now. 

“I  am,  with  all  the  tenderness  a  parental  heart  is  susceptible  of, 

“Your  loving  father, 

“John  C.  Kunze.” 

Following  are  the  Kunze  descendants  : 

I.  Maria. 

II.  M.  Catharine. 

III.  Catharine  Eliza,  married  May  21,  1801,  Caspar  Meier. 

1.  Amelia  Henrietta  (Meier). 

2.  Margaretta  Henrietta,  m.  Laurentius  H.  von  Post. 

a.  Hermann  Casper. 

b.  Eliza  Catharine,  from  whom  descended  the  Schwabs. 

c.  Henrietta  Margaretta,  married  another  Schwab. 

d.  Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  whom  descended  the  Schraders. 

e.  Emily  Maria,  from  whom  descended  the  Paules. 

3.  Emily  Maria  (Meier),  m.  Albert  Smith,  with  a  large  descent. 

4.  John  Frederick  Meier. 

5.  Elizabeth  Lucie  Meier. 

6.  Charles  Henry  Meier. 

7.  Eliza  Catharine  Meier. 

8.  Mary  Kunigunde  Meier,  married  James  Punnett,  of  Baltimore, 

with  a  considerable  descent. 

IV.  Anna  Maria  Catharine. 

V.  Hannah  Christiana. 

VI.  Charles  Henry. 

VII.  Johanna  Beatta. 

VIII.  Maria  Magdalena. 

IX.  Catharine  Frederica  (Kunze),  m.  Daniel  Oakley. 

1.  Margaretta  Sara,  from  whom  descended  the  Waites  and  Mathews, 

and  Perkins  and  Morleys. 

2.  John  Wilmot,  with  a  numerous  descent,  including  Oakleys,  one 

authoress  of  foregoing  sketch,  and  Walkers. 

3.  Patience. 

4.  Wilmot. 

5.  Mary  Kunze,  from  whom  descended  Taylors  and  Farnswmrths,  of 

Boston. 

6.  Charles  Henry. 

7.  Henrietta  Meier,  from  whom  descended  the  Coursons  and  Robe¬ 

sons. 

8.  Daniel  Lorillard. 

9.  Catharine  Frederica,  married  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Bulkley,  of  Rutherford, 

N,  J.  A  numerous  descent. 

X.  Anna  Margaretta,  m.  Jacob  Lorillard. 

1.  Anna  <  'atharine,  from  whom  descended  the  Cammanns. 

2.  Margaretta  Henrietta,  from  whom  descended  the  Wards. 


•  ♦  *  •  Poetic  Gems  *  *  •  ♦ 


DER  FIERT  JULY. 

REV.  A.  C.  WUCHTER. 


Pop,  pop  ’ra-pop,  pop-pop! 

Now  gelit ’s  inokl  widder  ob; 

Der  fiert  July 
Kunimt  widder  bei, 

Poll  krocht ’s  noch  olla  eeka  nous, 

Per  griss’l  gelit  ein  scliier  gor  ous. 

Pes  yung  Amerika 
Is  aw  net  faul  fer  drali ; 

Won’s  yuscht  reclit  knollt 
Un  lioust  un  schollt, 

Pes  is  yoh  wos’s  hovva  will — 
S’mocht  aryer  sehier  os  Bunker  Hill. 

Pop,  pop ’ra-pop,  sizz, — bumm! 

Now  rous  mit  peif  un  drunim, 

Won  ’s  geht  fer’s  lond 
Poll  waer’s’n  seliond 
Won’s  gor  ken  patriota  gaebt  — 

Pes  is’n  sign  die  Union  laebt. 

So’n  dawg  gebt ’s  kenner  nieli 
Uff  der ’a  seit  ’m  seek; 

Un  drivva  net, 

Un  won’s  aw  delit 

Pon  waer’s  dock  yusckt  so’n  jubilee 
Wuk  yekders  gelit  un  nemmt  ’n 
scliprie. 

For  kunnert  dreisieli  yokr 
Poll  war  des  lond  in  g’folir, 

Mit  sock  un  pock, 

Un  sell  ip  un  kock 

Em  Koenick  George  sei  norr  tzu  sei, 
Tzu  leliwa  yusckt  utf  welsckkorn 
brei. 

Er  lint  g’meknt  die  leit 
Pie  waera  liinner  tzeit  — 

A’  biss’l  dumm 
Un  sekep  un  krumm, 

Pok  kennt’r  mocka  was’r  wait,— 
Der  scliroubschtock  dreka,  un  er  kut. 


S’war  olles  kock  g’toxt, 

Er  hut  die  leit  mohl  g’ftoxt 
Uft  tzucker,  tay, 

Un  sekuusekt  noch  meh, 

Wie  glass,  bobbier,  m  ’lossich,  ruin, 
Un  ruck  un  hem,  un  holir  oni  korn. 

Er  kut  yusckt  nock  g’lockt 
Un  dumma  schtraich  g’mockt; — 
“Des  Insckascktuft 
Grickt’s  ohr  g’cufft 
Won’s  net  boll  biss’l  manners  lernt, 
Un  won ’s  der  George  nock  meh  fer- 
tzernt.  ’ 5 

Sei  war  g’nunk,  des  lond 
Schpout  paar  mohl  in  < lie  kond, 

Noh  gelit ’s  mohl  ob, 

So’n  acht  yokr  job, 

Per  George  ruht't  nok  fer’s  gom- 
perfoss, 

Uff  sellie  news  fum  Yorktown 
g’schposs. 

Boll  gons  Amerika  • 

Is  glei  noch  sell’m  drah 
Un  moclit  uns  noh 
Wie’s  kon,  so,  so, 

Un  gric-kt  sick  aw  so’n  schaidabrief, 
Mit  blei  un  pulver,  uhna  sekrief. 

Sie  ken  so  nok  g’mockt, 

Fiel  larma  un  fiel  yockt; 

Yusckt  cloli  kunimt ’s  nei, 

Der  fiert  July 

Pen  hut  in  ’r  yusckt  bei’m  Uncle 
Sam, 

Un  s’is  aw  ken  so  ’n  patent  sham. 

Pop,  pop ’ra-pop,  pop-pop! 

Now  sekies  die  crackers  ob; 

S’  waer’n  sind  un  schond 
Won’s  fodderlond 
Den  dawg  net  gute  in  ehra  holt 
Bis  dos  die  Union  tzomma  folt. 

Gilbert,  Pa. 
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DER  “GIGEREGEE 

BY  GEO.  MAYS,  M.D. 


We  lift  im  meim  schlof, 

Kumt  en  schdim  ous'm  hof, 
Un  saugt  zu  mier,  “Schteh  uf,  ’sis 
morge  frie 

‘'Duh  fouler  kerl,  hersht  net  der 
gigeregee” ? 

Ich  winsh  er  deht  ufhehre, 
Mich  net  so  feel  schtehre. 

Er  hut  en  schdim  de  schold, 
Weit  dorch’s  thal  un  wold. 
Der  henker  maug  schlofe  wen  der 
hahne  kreht 

Un  sel  lerme  uf  de  behm  un  im  hof 
angeht. 

Ich  glanb  os  der  schuft, 
Schbeerd  de  morge  luft. 

Monch  mohl  in  der  nocht 
Hut  er  mich  wockrich  g’mocht 
Un  uft  gons  ferschterht  in  der  mit 
fon’m  tranm, 

Dos  ich  denke  mus,  der  kerl  hut 
g’wiss  ken  shaum, 

Won  er  het  wehr  er  schdil 
Weil  ich  nuch  schlofe  will. 

Er  kumt  immer  do  hehr, 

Us  won  er  koenich  wehr, 

Mit  dem  kup  in  der  heh  un  sei 
schwons  in  ’m  zwerl 
Wos’n  wunnerfulles  g’schtold  hut 
seller  kerl, 

Sei  brusht  schiept  er  nous 
Gons  mechtich  dort  drous. 

Ken  wunner  is  er  schpri, 

Un  immer  schtuls  debei, 

Wen  er  seht  we  er  uf  dem  banner 
schteht 

Oder  wehs  we  sei  bild  uf’m  fahne 
weht. 

Sis  net  yader  mon 
Der  sel  erriche  kon. 

Ich  wehs  er  is  gros  ’ 

Uf’m  misht-houfe  bios, 
Umriugt  mit  ol  seine  weiver  un 
kinner, 

Ken  wunner  dos  er  kreht  we  der 
shinner. 

Won  er  dort  he  kumt 
Findt  er  kens  os’n  schtumpt. 


Morgets  in  oiler  frie 
Kreht  der  gigeregee. 

Brouchst  net  long  worte  don. 
wersht  au  gleich  hehre 

En  onre  gons  naichst  der  duht  de 
luft  schtehre, 

Mit’m  gig-er-e-gee! 

Dos  wekt  mensh  un  fie. 

Seller  weg  gehts  fort 
Dorch  der  gonse  ort. 

We  weiter  we  leiser,  bis  endlicli 
werts  ol, 

Uf  ehmohl  kumpt  z’rick  dem 
ershte  sei  schol, 

So  loud  un  so  klohr 
Dos  es  klingelt  im  ohr. 

Mit  ol  seinner  lerm, 

Krotst  er  fleisich  for  werm. 

Is  immer  wochsom  dos  nix  duht 
bosseere, 

Zu  seim  broot  den  er  net  mecht 
ferleere, 

ETn  won  er  eppes  findt 
Don  rooft  er  si  g’schwindt. 

Der  kerl  is  en  fechter, 

ETn  g’wiss  au  ken  schlechter, 

Er  hut  en  zorn  we’n  ries,  un  gebt. 
net  gern  uf 

Kon  ous  holte  we’n  gowl’  ferluss- 
dich  druf 

Wen  er  fechte  duht 

Don  schprits  au  gleich  bluht. 

Sei  schbuhre  sin  g’scherft 
Un  won  er  si  werft. 

Don  fliege  de  fetre  hoch  in  der 
luft 

Un  moncher  winsht  er  wehr  kleer 
fon  dem  schuft. 

Ich  saug  der  er  hut 

Feel  schponk  for  so’n  krut. 

Guck  vusht  ehmohl  he, 

We  seller  gigeregee 

Mit  ol  seine  weiver  im  ho|f  duht 
schopottseere 

So  shlick  os’n  Mormon  kon  ehr 
sich  eischmeere 
Sis  you  gons  drivver  nous 
Mit  sellem  hahne  dort  drous. 
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Ill 


Si  sauge’sis  lets 

Un  gons  gege’s  gesetts, 

Os  en  mon  so  feel  vveiver  uf  eh- 
mohl  nemt 

Ich  glaub  ovver  net  dos  der  hahne 
sich  schemt 

Well’s  gebt  you  feel  menner* 

De  lehwe  net  shenner. 

Graud  nuch  seiner  notuhr. 

Lebt  seller  hahne  sure. 

Ovver  der  mon  wo  dem  hahne 
noch  mocht 


Is  ferhoftich  en  naar  un  bleibt  im- 
mer  ferocht 

Der  hahne  hut  recht 
Seller  mon  is  bios  schlecht. 

Der  gigeregee. 

Is’n  notwen-diches  fie 
Truz  ol  seiner  lerm  un  grosi 
wertschoft 

Weil  er  de  leit  so  feel  naarung  bei 
schoft’ 

Drum  webs  ich  os’r  kreht 
So  long  os  de  welt  schteht. 


(Composed  by 

De  aldt  geik  leit  dart  uf’m  Shonk, 
Mit  lieb  gook  ich  se  aw; 

Se’s  immer  ready — saesht  du  net? — 
Der  bowga  naeva  draw! 

Was  macht’s  as  ich  so  froehlich 
bin? 

My  hertz,  was  macht’s  so  froh? 
E’n  yades  mohl  as  ich  se  sell, 

Do  is  m’r’s  immer  so! 

Ferbrucha  do,  de  farrb  do  ob, 

Se  glitzert  nimmy  may; 

Gacrackt,  fergrotzt,  fiel  ufgapatcht, 
Se  shpielt  yo  duch  so  shay! 

Aens  froagt.  “War  mul  de  Geik  im 
fire?” 

Un  on’ra  shpott’  un  lacha; 

Un  maena  ev’n  se  waer  net  fit 
For  fire  mit  aw  tzu  macha! 

De  oldt  Geik  nem  ich  yetz  fum 
Shonk, 

Mus  shpiela — yusht  ae  shtick, — 
Ich  shtup,  un  haeb  se  uf  my’m 
gnee, 

Un  denk  on  tzeita  tz'rick. 

De  hertzlich,  shay,  fergong’na  tzeit, 
So  full  blesseer  un  g’shpass, — 
Nay,  net  all  g’shpass,  nuch  sonsht 
was  aw, — 

Yetz  warra  my  awga  nass! 

My  lieby  Geik!  du  hiltzig’s  Weib! 

Won  du  yusht  shprecha  kensht! 
So  daetsht  fertzaela,  long  un  fiel — 
Wass  d’  waesht,  un  feelsht,  un 
denksht! 

Fun  monch’a  as  du  froh  g’macht 
husht 

De  sin  yetz  in  der  ruh; 


Revised  by  Dr.  E.  G.) 

Der  Saeliga  ruh — un  nuch  paur 
dawg, 

So  komma  mir  aw  datzu! 

Alls  dich  hob  ich  kae  bes’rer 
freund, 

My’m  hartz  dusht  du  net  weh; 

Du  bisht  net  shtreitich,  bisht  net 
koldt, 

Warsht  aw  net  base — fershteh? 

Holsht  aw  kae  shpite,  batreegsht 
mich  net 

Ons  aerbshoft  oder  gelt,— 

Ich  kom  tzu  dir!  my  zuflucht  in 

’Ra  druvvelsoma  weldt! 

Do  waer’s  m’r  duch  markwaertig 
schlecht, 

My  Geik,  waer’s  net  for  dich; 

Du  lachsht  mit  mir,  du  heilsht  mit 
mir, 

Feelsht  olfordt  grawd  we  ich! 

Gahorsom,  willich,  shpielsht  so 
garn — 

Waesht  wohl  tzu  wem  das  d’ 
kaersht — 

Bisht  immer  my,  du  lie  sht  yo  mich 

Duch  olfordt  ’s  letsht  un’s  aersht. 

Wardt’s  widder  raegrich,  koldt  un 
weesht 

Das  nemond  nous  gae  mawg, 

So  suit's  mich  grawd.  ich  nem  my 
Geik 

Un  shpiel  der  gonsa  dawg! 

Was  will  ich  may?  Fergneegt  bin 
ich, 

My  Geik  is  my  blesseer; 

Kae  longes  g’sicht,  kae  schwaeres 
hertz, 

Kae  Einsomkeit  by  mir. 


MY  ALDTY  GEIK. 

E.  M.  E. 
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Mit  nota  weg — shpiel  otis  'm  kup— 
Mit  foos  uf  butta  shtumpa; 

En  dontz-shtick  now,  en  oldter  jig. 
Was  macht's  de  yunga  chumpa! 
Gleich  des  tzu  saena — lus  se  gae, 
Ihr  tzeit  kommt  aw  yetz  glei; 
Mir  waura  aw  mill  grawd  we  se 
Full  laeva,  wusslich,  frei! 

Ach!  waer  kae  moosic  in  der  weldt 
Do  misst  m’r  drourich  sei! 

M’r  maent  der  mon  wo  moosic 
hasst 

Waer  dum  un  shlecht  dabei! 

Hob  sechtzig  yohr  fum  laeva  g’hot, 
Un  waes  fun  wass  ich  shwetz; 
Der  menscli  wo  gaur  kae  moosic 
gleicht — 

Geb  acht! — ’s  is  ebbes  letz! 


BUSCH  UN  SCHTEDTEL. 

BY  HENRY  HARBAUGH. 

Dheel  Busclileit  lien  keen  Lusckt  de- 
heem, 

Sie  hiinkere ’  noocli  der  SSchtadt; 
Yor  mei’  Dheel,  ich  hab  immer  noch 
Kee  Noschen  so  geliatt. 

mag  gut  genung  im  Schtedtel 
sei — 

Geb  mir  das  griene  Land; 

Do  is  net  alles  Haus  un  Dach, 

Net  alles  Schtroos  un  Wand. 

Was  hot  m  ’r  in  der  Schtadt  vor 
Freed  ? 

’Sis  nix  as  Liirm  un  Jacht, 

M  ’r  hot  kee  ’  Ruh  de  ganse  Dag, 

Kee  Schloof  die  ganse  Nacht. 

Die  Buwe  guke  matt  un  bleech; 

Die  Mad  sin  weiss  un  dinn; 

Sie  hen  wol  scheene  Kleeder  ad, 

’Sis  awer  nix  reclits  drin. 

Die  Schtacltleit  sin  zu  zimberlich; 

Sie  rege  schier  nix  a’; 

Sie  brauche  net  ihr  weisse  Hend, 
Aus  Forcht,  ’s  kummt  eppes  dra’. 

Mir  is  zu  wenig  Grienes  do, 

Kee’  Blumme  un  kee’  Beem; 
Wann  ich  ’n  Schtund  im  Schtedtel 
bin 

Dann  will  ich  wi elder  heem. 


Der  shenshta  blotz  dar  is  dahame, 
Dahame  wo  moosic  iss; 

Des  haebt  uns  uf,  des  is  der  waeg 
Tzu  herrlichkeit  gawiss. 

Wass  won  m’r  het  feel  londt  un 
gelt 

Un  dock  kae  freed  dabei, 

Do  gaebt  ich  net  my  oldty  Geik 
For  n  grossy  bowerei. 

’S  waerd  dunk’l,  ’s  fire,  des  is  sheer 
ous — 

De  uhr — shun  holwer  acht! 

So  shpote?  Do  mus  ich  yetz  in  ’s 
nesht — 

My  Geik,  ich  sawg  ‘‘goot  nacht!” 
Ich  laeg  dich  widder  uf  der  shonk 
Bis  ich  dich  widder  will; 

Dart  shloaf,  my  shatz,  my  lieby 
Geik, 

“Goot  nacht!”  ’S  is  alles  shtill! 

BACKWOODS  AND  TOWN. 

(Translated  by  H.  A.  S.) 

Some  backwoods  folk  can’t  stay  at 
home, 

They  hanker  for  the  town; 

But  I  for  one  have  ever  yet 
Kept  all  such  notions  clown. 

The  town  is  good  enough  for  some; 

The  country  green  for  me. 

Not  streets  and  houses,  walls  and 
roofs 

All  round  me  there  I  see. 

What  pleasure  can  one  have  in  town1? 

Why,  it  distracts  me  quite. 

The  racket  will  not  let  you  rest 
All  day,  nor  sleep  all  night. 

The  town  boys  all  look  weak  and 
pale ; 

The  girls  are  pale  and  thin. 

Their  duds  indeed  are  very  fine, 

But  nothing  right’s  therein. 

Those  town  folks  are  too  delicate, 
They  scarcely  touch  a  thing; 
They  dare  not  use  their  lily  hands 
For  fear  of  roughening. 

There  is  too  little  green  for  me; 

No  flowers,  no  trees  I  see. 

To  spend  an  hour  in  town  I  find 
Just  long  enough  for  me. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

...Pennsylvania-Germandom 


OVER  THE  OLEY  PIKE  TO  BOYERTOWN 

AND  BACK. 

Our  historic  automobile  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  wne  the  frog  in  the 
well,  which  lost  by  night  in  gliding  back  what  it  had  gained  by  day  towards 
getting  out.  Although  our  last  trip  brought  us  fully  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  Reading,  some  freshet  or  other  power  has  again  swept  us 
back  to  old  Berks’  proud  capital.  So  we  start  today  on  another  trip  from 
this  populous  center,  which  has  been  fed  from  every  section  of  the  county 
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for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  until  today  it  is  not  far  from  the  100,000 
mark  — the  best  municipal  specimen  of  Pennsylvania-German  grit  and  push 
that  can  anywhere  be  found.  And  a  more  prosperous  and  progressive  city 
than  Reading  it  would  be  hard  to  find  among  any  people. 

Our  trip  is  to  extend  over  the  Oley  Pike  to  Boyertown  and  back  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route,  giving  us  possibly  forty  miles  of  interesting  travel,  through 
very  historic  sections.  113 
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Although  a  newly  opened  trolley  line  would  cheerfully  convey  our  party 
to  this  border  borough  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun  from  Reading,  we 
prefer  the  old  way  of  travel,  which  will  take  a  man  wherever  our  thrifty 
forefathers  cut  open  a  highway  for  carriage,  bicycle,  high-top  boots  or  Pe- 
gasian  chariot.  If  any  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  nephew  wTith  a 
high-bred  and  high-priced  nag  to  carry  him  over  this  trip,  as  the  writer  had 
when  he  made  the  initial  trip  of  exploration,  just  as  Nature  was  putting  on 
its  summer  vestures,  he  will  enjoy  it  all  the  more.  Such  a  day  will  then  lie 


in  memory  as  an  oasis  in  a  desert,  or  a  fruitful,  flowering  isle  in  a  waste  of 
dreary  waters.  Let  us  hope  that  our  present  method  of  riding  in  fancy ’s 
silk-lined  coach  is  not  the  poorest  that  can  be  taken. 

Passing  up  east  on  Penn  street,  Reading,  to  the  base  of  Gallows  Hill,  now 
turned  into  a  well-kept  city  park,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  the  basins  of 
the  city’s  water  supply  and  the  county  jail  building,  we  turn  down  to  the 
southeast  by  one  of  Reading’s  most  charming  residence  streets — Perkiomen 
avenue.  At  the  base  of  Neversink  Mountain,  a  mile  away,  stands  an  his¬ 
toric  old  hostelry,  the  Black  Bear,  where  our  highway  again  curves  to  the 
east  and  winds  through  a  picturesque  gap  of  the  surrounding  peaks  of  this 
South  Mountain  Range,  viz,  Mts.  Penn  and  Neversink,  whose  celebrated 
crested  resorts,  like  castles  of  medieval  days  frown  down  upon  you.  Through 
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this  gap  rode  the  Penns,  Washington,  and  all  the  celebrated  and  humble 
travelers  who  in  colonial  times  and  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  traveled 
between  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Speeding  on  our  way  we  soon  emerge  from  this  romantic  cleft  in  the 
hills,  where  the  Hessian  soldiers  were  imprisoned,  and  look  out  upon  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Stony  Creek  and  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  latter  English-dubbed  place 
the  noted  Pennsylvania-German,  Mr.  A.  J.  Brumbach,  has  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  for  years  his  extensive  hosiery  mills.  The  former,  too,  is  noted  for 
its  woolen  mills.  Beyond  the  village,  which  lies  a  mile  to  the  east  in  a 
pocket  of  the  hills,  the  spire  of  Spiess,  or  Zion’s  Union  Church,  greets  the 
traveler.  The  present  church  is  a  stately  brick,  conspicuously  located  on  the 
brow’  of  a  high  hill  and  surrounded  by  a  populous  God’s  acre,  or  city  of  the 
dead.  The  structure  is  the  third  in  order  since  the  church’s  establishment 
in  1774. 

Presently  our  highway  comes  to  a  parting  in  the  road,  one  branch  being 
the  Philadelphia  pike  which  leads  through  Exeter,  Douglasville,  etc.,  while 
our  Oley  pike  takes  the  left  and  lies  due  east— a  w’ell-kept  and  delightful 
highway,  fit  for  the  chariot  of  a  king.  We  have  not  traveled  far  when  w?e 
pass  the  Jacksonwald  Hotel  which  show’s  signs  of  age,  and  our  pike  lined 
by  characteristic  Pennsylvania-German  homesteads,  we  come  to  another  old 
church  site,  located  to  the  right  of  our  way.  Its  old  graveyard  holds  the 
ashes  of  this  portion  of  Exeter  township’s  early  generations  of  toilers,  who 
doubtless  gave  this  region  its  present  name  of  Schwartzwald,  after  familiar 
and  resembling  regions  in  the  Fatherland,  the  name  still  borne  by  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  two-thirds’  aged  church,  already  in  existence  when  Henry  Melchior 
Muhlenberg,  in  1742,  first  came  to  this  country  as  Lutheran  Church  organ¬ 
izer  and  missionary  superintendent.  It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
act  Old  Mortality  and  retrace  some  of  the  fast-fading  inscriptions  on  these 
oldest  tombstones,  and  then  sit  down  and  dream  and  conjecture  about  the 
experiences  of  these  sturdy  pioneers,  who  here  took  up  their  abode  with  few 
scattered  Swedes  and  many,  at  this  early  period,  comparatively  friendly 
Indians  as  neighbors.  What  a  contrast  their  life  and  abodes  and 
hardships  with  the  ease  and  comforts  and  luxuries  of  some  Reading  business 
men,  who  have  here,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city,  alongside  the  trolley 
lines,  erected  their  palatial  summer  homes!  We  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  finest  of  these  by  presenting  a  full-page  cut  of  the  country  residence 
of  Mr.  Charles  Breneiser,  Sr.,  wholesale  tobacconist,  of  Reading. 

Between  a  mile  and  two  farther  on  we  come  to  a  cross-road  village  and 
hotel-stand,  known  as  1 1  Oley  Line.  ’  ’  It  is  on  the  border  of  this  township, 
this  story-laden  Eldorado,  this  garden  spot  of  Berks  — Oley.  By  turning  to 
the  right  we  w’ould  get  to  Stonersville  and  eventually  to  Philadelphia.  By 
turning  to  the  left  we  would  get  to  the  hillside,  whence  rise  many  of  the 
streams  that  water  this  fertile  garden.  But  we  take  the  Scriptural  course 
and  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  until  a  mile  beyond,  at  another  parting 
of  the  ways,  punctuated  by  that  poetic  marker,  a  country  blacksmith  shop, 
where  we  deflect  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  to  visit  one  of  the  rarest  of 
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historic  shrines.  This  is  the  celebrated  George  L)e  Benneville  homestead  — 
the  birthplace  of  Universalism  in  America. 

This  home  was  erected  in  1745,  by  a  young  Huguenot  nobleman,  Dr. 
George  l>e  Benneville,  who  had  but  recently  emigrated  to  this  country,  a 
son  of  a  Protestant  fugitive  from  France  in  those  troublous  days,  who  had 
been  personally  invited  and  sheltered  by  William  111.  of  England.  George 
was  born  of  noble  parentage  in  1703,  and  his  parents  dying  young,  he  was 


HOUSE  OF  DR.  GEO.  De  BENNEVILLE— Erected  1745. 
Birthplace  of  Universalism  in  Amtrica. 


brought  as  a  child  under  the  personal  care  of  Queen  Anne,  who  gave  him  an 
excellent  education  in  both  theology  and  medicine.  He  was  conversant  and 
fluent  in  almost  all  European  languages  and  began  to  preach  to  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Huguenots  of  France  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  was 
arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  in  the  very  nick  of  time  by  a 
reprieve  from  the  king  (Louis  XV.),  obtained  through  the  English  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Anne.  After  his  release,  he  preached  to- 
the  scattered  Huguenots  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Flanders  for  eighteen 
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years,  when  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  emigrated  to  the  New  World, 
with  a  conviction  of  divine  guidance  in  the  matter.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  as  told  by  a  descendant  of  Christopher  Sower,  this  celebrated 
Germantown  printer  of  that  period,  was  by  repeated  dreams  induced  to 
search  out  this  unheralded  and  unknown  sick  refugee,  took  him  to  his  home 
and  restored  him  to  health,  after  which  the  latter  remained  for  a  time  in 
his  employ.  Here  he  met  Jean  Bertolet,  a  religious  pioneer  of  Oley,  who 
induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Oley  as  a  teacher  and  physician.  In 
1745  he  married  Mr.  Bertolet ’s  daughter,  Esther,  built  his  tine  stone  home¬ 
stead  near  a  beautiful  spring  that  gushes  from  rocky  limestone  caverns,  and 
in  a  large  room,  fitted  out  as  a  chapel  within  the  same  homestead,  he  began 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  to  such  of  his  friends  as  flock¬ 
ed  to  hear  him.  He  lived  here  but  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to  Germantown, 
where  he  practiced  medicine,  but  devoted  much  time  to  preaching  his  favorite 
theme  of  Universal  Restoration,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  De 
Benneville  descendants  are  many  and  very  celebrated,  especially  those  of  the 
Keim  branch.  Mr.  Converse  Cleaves,  of  Philadelphia,  intermarried  into  this 
branch  of  the  family,  has  published  a  booklet  on  the  life  of  this  celebrated 
ancestor,  in  which  are  narrated  some  remarkable  experiences  in  this  eventful 
life.  His  fervent  piety  and  deep  learning  may  be  appreciated  by  a  long 
letter,  contained  herein,  and  addressed  to  Ezekiel  Sangsmeister,  of  Ephrata, 
Pa. 

The  Oley  homestead  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eckert,  a  wealthy  Reading 
gentleman,  who  has  remodeled  the  same  for  a  country  home  and  converted 
the  chapel  into  a  rustic  clubroom,  known  as  Willowr  Lodge,  and  devoted  the 
same  to  bodily  rest,  conviviality  and  luxurious  ease,  as  one  would  infer  from 
the  furniture,  and  the  mottoes  that  adorn  the  wall,  one  reading: 

‘ 1  Old  wine  to  drink,  old  wood  to  burn, 

Old  books  to  read,  old  friends  to  greet.  ’ ; 

A  first-class  Pennsylvania-German  tenant,  Mr.  Dutt,  farms  this  rich 
plantation,  occupying  a  portion  of  this  and  an  adjoining  house.  The  out¬ 
buildings  are  all  new  and  in  an  up-to-date  condition,  consisting  of  a  large 
Sweitzer  barn,  wagon-shed,  model  hennery,  spring  house,  with  beautiful 
gardens  and  trout  dams,  all  in  prime  condition.  Surely  here  it  would  seem 
could  rest,  comfort  and  contentment  be  found.  This  cradle  of  Universalism 
was  visited,  June  12,  1890,  by  over  a  hundred  pilgrims,  who  as  delegates 
attended  a  Universalist  Convention,  then  held  at  Reading. 

Finding  our  way  back  to  the  pike,  we  ride  on  a  mile,  when  we  get  to 
Griesemersville,  a  small  village  founded  by  the  settement  here  in  1730  of 
Casper  Griesemer,  an  Alsatian  immigrant.  His  descendants  still  occupy 
the  fine  old  homestead,  erected  later  by  a  son.  Presently  the  pike  takes  a 
northern  turn  and  leads  to  Pleasantville  and  Pikeville,  the  latter  about  four 
miles  away.  On  following  this,  we  come  first  of  all  to  the  historic  Oley 
churches,  where  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  have  gathered  for  worship 
many  years,  the  Rev.  Boehm,  of  the  Reformed  faith,  as  early  as  1734  being 
pastor  here. 
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On  April  13,  1734,  John  Lesher,  a  Calvinist,  conveyed  by  deed  132  perches 
of  laud  to  Gabriel  Boyer  and  Casper  Griesemer,  in  trust  for  the  society  of 
Christian  people  inhabiting  Oley.  Upon  this  lot  a  small  meeting-house  was 
built  in  1733,  in  which  visiting  ministers  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
persuasion  occasionally  preached,  but  no  regular  preacher  was  secured  until 
1771,  when  Rev.  John  William  Boos  assumed  that  task  and  preached  eleven 
years.  The  Lutherans  also  continued  to  worship  in  the  old  church  until  1821, 
when  they  became  a  distinct  body.  In  May,  1822,  the  Reformed  congre¬ 
gation  vacated  the  old  church  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
church,  while  the  Lutherans  secured  a  lot  adjoining  from  Jacob  S.  Spang, 
and  on  May  27,  1821,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  a  Lutheran  church,  which 
wp.s  dedicated  May  27,  1822.  On  January  26,  1822,  Rev.  Conrad  Miller  was 
installed  as  the  first  pastor,  serving  twelve  years. 

In  the  adjoining  God’s  acres  lie  buried  the  dust  of  the  worthy  ancestors 
of  many  a  wealthy  and  prominent  scion,  who  may  scarcely  know  where  his 
American  stem  first  took  root  and  where  his  body  sleeps  and  the  ashes  are 
entombed.  We  need  but  give  the  names  of  the  petitioners  for  the  erection 
of  a  township  as  early  as  September  5,  1720,  to  give  an  idea  of  this  fact. 
This  valley  had  already  been  commonly  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Oley, 
from  Olink,  meaning  “Encircled  by  hills” — which  literally  describes  this 
rich  limestone  garden  tract  of  about  14,000  acres — so  that  this  name  was 
maintained.  The  petition  has  the  following  signatures,  mostly  in  a  German 
hand : 


Abram  Zimmerman, 

Engel  Potter, 

Jacob  Plank  (de  la  Planck) 
Johannes  Jung, 

Martin  Sclienkel, 

Isaac  Lennerd, 

Jonathan  Herbein, 

Jacob  Stauber, 

Arnold  Huffnagle, 

Anthony  Lee, 

Jost  Yoder, 

George  Boone, 

Peter  Trakseler  (Trexler), 
Richard  Gregrey, 

Abraham  Ashman. 


John  Longworthy, 
Benjamin  Longworthv, 
John  Henry  Kirsten, 
Hans  Helfin  Week, 
Johannes  Keihm  (Keim), 
Jacob  Koch, 

Isaac  de  Tiirck, 

John  Yoder, 

Hans  Schneider, 

George  Kreider, 

Henry  Baker, 

Hans  Klemmer, 

Peter  Bertolet, 

Samuel  Saul. 

Philip  Kuhlwein, 

Hans  Siegfried, 


Among  the  more  illustrious  names  found  on  tombstones  is  that  of  General 
and  Hon.  Daniel  Udree,  who  w*as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  a  Congressman  later.  Before  the  Revolution  he  oper¬ 
ated  Oley  furnaces.  His  monument  is  in  Oley  Reformed  churchyard.  The 
third  edifice,  a  modern  structure,  is  now  in  use  by  this  flock,  wdiile  the  Luth¬ 
erans  have  a  more  antiquated  edifice,  a  picture  of  which  we  give  to  convey 
better  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  country  church. 
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Were  we  to  take  the  direction  of  the  chief  stream  of  this  township,  the 
Manatawny,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  we  could  take  quite  an  his¬ 
toric  pilgrimage  by  now  traveling  on  the  old  “King’s  Highway, ,J  laid  out 
in  1717  from  Pikeville  to  the  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Schuylkill  at  and 
about  Amityville.  We  would  pass  many  old  homesteads  and  interesting 
sights,  among  which  is  the  Manatawny  cave,  about  w  hich  cluster  many  strange 
legends.  But  we  shall  go  eastward  in  a  straight  line  and  wing  our  way  with 
the  crow  over  the  Oley  hills  towards  Boyertown.  For  several  miles  these 
environing  hills  have  loomed  up  on  our  eastern  horizon  and  were  it  not  for 
their  connection  in  story  and  song  we  would  yet  want  to  lead  our  readers  over 
them  because  of  their  place  in  tradition  according  to  one  plain  denizen  of 
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these  parts.  While  a  student  in  college  the  writer  put  in  a  summer  in  this 
township  as  colporteur  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  remembers  on 
one  occasion  asking  a  farmer ’s  wife  the  derivation,  or  meaning,  of  the  town¬ 
ship  name,  which  by  many  inhabitants  was  pronounced  Olich.  “Bess  will 
ich  der  saage,  ’  ’  was  her  prompt  reply.  ‘  ‘  Wie  der  Columbus  Amerika  en- 
deckt  hut,  do  hut  er  sella  Daag  noch  grad  zu  noch  Redden  (Reading)  ge- 
wollt.  Not  is  er  iwwer  der  Berg  kumma ;  un  juseht  vTie  er  uf  em  Spitza 
war,  do  is  die  Sonn  unner  ganga.  Not  hot  er  ausgeruffa,  ‘O-licht!’  Now 
hesst  es  ewwa  O-lieh !  ’  ’ 

Somew’here  near  where  this  credulous  informant  placed  Columbus  in  his 
predicament,  history  points  to  a  spot  where  long  abode  contentment  and 
humble  piety,  personified  in  the  historical  character  of  “Mountain  Mary.’’ 
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We  cross  the  mountain  to  look  at  the  now  almost  entirely  obliterated  site, 
from  which  almost  every  landmark  has  been  effaced,  but  which  spot  was 
often  visited  by  the  studious  and  curious,  from  far  and  near.  This  story 
is  well  told  in  poetry  and  prose,  given  in  an  accompanying  article,  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Converse  Cleaves.  Our  way  to  the  spot  leads  by  the  old  Oley 
Forge,  in  operation  from  1760  to  LS70,  near  which  place  the  Rev.  A.  Sta¬ 
pleton,  author  of  “Memorials  of  the  Huguenots,”  was  born,  where  his  immi¬ 
grant  ancestor,  Robert  P.  Stapleton,  erected  the  first  brick  house  in  the  val¬ 
ley  some  time  before  1745. 

Having  crossed  Manatawny  and  the  mountain,  ayo  descend  the  eastern 
slope  and  are  soon  lured  on  by  the  church  spires  of  Boyertown,  to  this  our 
eastern  destination.  Our  Pennsylvania-German  poet,  “Uncle  Jeff, ”  re¬ 
siding  here,  we  will  let  him  tell  the  history  of  his  native  town. 


BOYERTOWN. 

The  borough  of  BoyertoAvn  Avas  part  of  Colebrookdale  township  until 
October  20th,  1866,  Avhen  a  decree  of  the  court  forming  it  into  a  borough 
was  granted  with  articles  of  incorporation  under  the  general  borough  law. 

As  early  as  July  29th,  1718,  David  Powell  obtained  a  patent  for  200 
acres  of  land,  which  aftenvards  became  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  Furnace  Tract,  ’ ' 
and  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  proprietors.  On  June  4,  1719,  PowTell 
sold  this  land  to  Thomas  Rutter,  and  on  May  22,  1733,  Samuel  Potts  ob¬ 
tained  an  interest  in  the  same.  These  parties  were  the  first  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  land.  The  Colebrookdale  Furnace  Avas  erected  about 
1720,  on  the  site  of  the  grist  mill  of  William  S.  Groff  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Morysville,  less  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  borough  limits  of  Boyer¬ 
town  to  the  south.  The  furnace  Avas  supplied  witli  iron  ore  from  the  mines 
which  are  centrally  located  at  BoyertoAvn.  The  ore  cropped  out  on  the 
surface  and  the  mines  Avere  Avorked  by  “open  cut”  process.  These  mines 
have  been  worked  with  more  or  less  activity  for  at  least  160  years.  They 
have  been  lying  idle  for  the  last  15  years,  but  the  properties  have  been 
bought  by  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  avIio  intend  to  resume  mining  opera¬ 
tions  on  an  extensive  scale  in  a  short  time.  When  Rutter  and  Potts  sold 
the  land  to  Heinrich  Stauffer,  December  20,  1769,  they  reserved  the  mineral 
right,  retained  an  acre  Avhere  the  vein  had  been  mined  by  “open  cut, ’ ’  and 
exacted  a  condition  whereby  they  might  have  the  privilege  of  mining  at 
the  “Red  Bank”— the  so-called  “red  ore,”  holding  themselves  responsible 
for  any  damages  resulting  from  mining  operations.  In  later  years  a  claim 
for  consequential  damages  having  been  made,  the  owners  of  the  mineral 
right  purchased  six  acres  of  land  Avith  improvements  thereon  at  that  place 
and  adjoining  the  one  acre  previously  reserved.  This  land,  including  the 
mineral  right,  was  until  recently  the  property  of  Robert  and  Morris  LeAvis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Avas  worked  under  a  lease  by  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company 
up  to  about  1887,  when  operations  Avere  suspended.  Of  the  land  which 
Heinrich  Stauffer  bought  from  Rutter  and  Potts  in  1769,  he  sold  a  part  to 
Jacob  LatsliaAv  in  1775,  and  to  Jonathan  Rhoads  in  1786,  and  to  Henry 
Baer  in  1795.  .John  Salter  resided  on  a  part  of  this  tract  as  early  as  1720, 
and  he  Avas  probably  the  first  settler  of  AAhat  is  noAV  BoyertoAvn.  In  Decern- 
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ber,  1891,  Robert  and  Morris  Lewis  with  their  wives  conveyed  by  deed  their 
right  to  the  mineral  on  land  which  Heinrich  Stauffer  sold  to  Jonathan 
Rhoads  in  1786,  to  the  heirs  of  John  Rhoads,  deceased,  through  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  B.  Rhoads  acting  as  attorney  for  the  heirs,  so  that  they  now  hold  the 
undisputed  right  to  all  the  mineral  on  their  tract,  which  was  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mineral  reserve.  By  separate  deeds  of  conveyance  the  same 
that  thriving  borough.  When  an  accident  to  the  shaft  of  the  Warwick 
mine  caused  a  suspension  of  all  the  other  mines  on  account  of  the  vast  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  to  contend  with  —  drowned  out  as  it  were — the  citizens  cast 
parties  also  sold  their  right  to  the  minerals  on  tracts  owned  by  Henry  B. 
Rhoads,  Dr.  R.  B.  Rhoads  and  Dr.  Thomas  J.  B.  Rhoads  for  considerations 
therein  mentioned. 

The  iron  mines  of  Boyertown  were  for  a  long  time  the  main  industry  of 
that  place  and  gave  employment  to  a  small  army  of  laborers  in  and  around 
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about  for  some  other  industries  to  take  the  place  of  the  once  prosperous 
mines.  Since  then,  carriage  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  three  knit¬ 
ting  mills,  large  cigar  factories,  two  box  factories,  three  bakeries,  two  na¬ 
tional  banks,  burial  casket  company,  and  a  number  of  retail  stores  have  been 
established,  giving  employment  to  all  that  want  to  work,  and  to  scores  re¬ 
siding  in  the  surrounding  towns. 

Churches. — The  Mennonites  were  the  first  to  establish  a  place  of  worship 
in  what  is  now  Boyertown.  In  1790,  Heinrich  Stauffer,  a  member  of  this 
sect,  granted  one  acre  of  ground  to  Abraham  Bechtel  and  Henry  High,  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  *  ‘  Mennonite  Congregation  of  Colebrookdale,  ’ 7  a 
congregation  some  twenty  years  old  at  that  time  and  worshiping  in  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley.  Upon  this  lot  a  church  was  built 
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the  same  year  and  a  cemetery  opened,  which  is  still  kept  up,  though  in  the 
borough. 

The  Union  Church  (Lutheran  and  Keformed)  came  next  (1811),  but  both 
are  long  since  worshiping  in  handsome  separate  edifices.  Other  denominations 
have  located  here  since. 

Mount  Pleasant  Seminary,  where  many  a  youth  of  Berks  received  his 
start  in  life  a  generation  ago,  had  its  origin  in  a  select  school,  established  in 
1842  by  Hon.  John  Stauffer.  Its  success  encouraged  him  to  erect  a  building 
for  a  school  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  1849  and  1850  the  Seminary 
building  was  put  up.  Prof.  Jacob  Whitman  was  the  first  principal  in  1850. 
He  was  an  able  teacher  and  skilled  botanist.  The  course  of  instruction  em- 
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braced  the  common  English  branches,  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics. 
Henry  Dechant  and  Charles  H.  Albert  were  later  teachers,  the  latter  being 
gifted  with  rare  poetic  talents.  In  1854,  Prof.  P.  D.  W.  Hankey  conducted 
it  successfully  for  thirteen  years,  being  assisted  at  times  by  his  brothers, 
Jacob  and  Isaac  B.  Hankey.  In  1855,  the  building  was  enlarged  to  accom¬ 
modate  fifty  resident  and  a  number  of  day  scholars  In  1867,  Prof.  L.  M. 
Koons  became  its  principal  and  continued  until  the  school  was  closed  in 
1880.  Frederick  II.  Stauffer  now  owns  the  building,  which  is  used  as  a 
boarding  house  and  residence.  It  is  located  on  high  ground  in  a  small  grove 
of  stately  oaks. 

Kallynean  Academy'  was  established  by  Isaac  B.  Hankey  in  1866.  The 
building,  a  large  three-story  brick  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  sev¬ 
enty-five  students,  had  a  corps  of  four  teachers  at  one  time.  It  was  pros¬ 
perous  for  some  years,  but  began  to  decline  and  was  discontinued  for  want 
of  patronage,  and  has  been  converted  into  dwellings. 
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Hotels.  —  Prior  to  tlie  year  1800,  two  brothers,  Henry  Boyer  and  Daniel 
Boyer,  came  from  Frederick  township,  Montgomery  county,  to  this  locality 
and  established  themselves  in  business  here  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founders  of  Boyertown.  Henry  Boyer  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Colebrookdale  township  prior  to  1800,  and  in  1805  opened  a  tavern  or  “pub¬ 
lic  house’  ’  on  the  site  of  the  present  Union  House.  The  building  was  a  log 
structure,  in  one  end  of  which  the  hotel  business,  in  connection  with  the 
’squire  business,  was  carried  on,  while  the  brother,  Daniel,  conducted  a  small 
retail  store  in  the  other  end.  At  that  time  all  traffic  was  carried  on  between: 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  by  teams  of  four  and  six  horses,  which  made 
regular  trips  between  the  two  cities  the  whole  year  round,  conveying  such 
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goods  and  chattels  as  were  taken  in  exchange  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
In  this  way  Daniel  Boyer  received  his  regular  supply  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  articles  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Pittsburg  teams,  which  stopped 
at  Boyerstiidtel  on  their  way  going  and  coming.  His  supply  of  groceries 
usually  could  be  carried  in  a  bushel  basket  and  were  kept  in  a  corner-cup¬ 
board  of  this  “store.”  This  was  the  nucleus  upon  which  he  and  later  his 
son,  D.  B.  Boyer,  built  up  the  independent  fortune  amassed  by  the  latter  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  from  business.  His  sons  at  present  conduct  the  general  store 
business  on  the  corner  opposite  the  Union  House. 

The  “Keystone  House”  was  the  second  hotel  of  any  size.  It  was  built 
by  Henry  Boyer  in  1850,  and  has  been  enlarged  several  times,  until  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  an  attractive  four-story  building  kept  by  Elam  Mellinger.  Besides 
these  are  a  few  other  public  houses,  but  not  historic. 

That  the  town  has  all  the  usual  flourishing  stores  and  banks  and  indus- 
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tries  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  Burial  Casket  Company  has  given  the 
town  a  name  far  and  wide.  It  employs  over  a  hundred  hands  constantly. 
The  character  of  its  most  imposing  business  blocks  may  be  judged  by  the 
accompanying  view. 

Passing  up  along  the  Kutztown  road  from  Boyertown,  we  pass  the  exten¬ 
sive  fruit  farms  of  John  G.  Schealer  and  Dr.  ,1.  H.  Funk  midway  between 
Boyertown  and  Gabelsville.  Last  season  Mr.  Schealer  gathered  2,000  bushels 
of  winter  apples  from  his  extensive  orchard,  and  made  some  40,000  gallons 
of  cider  of  his  own,  besides  hundreds  of  barrels  for  the  farmers  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  This  fruit  farm  was  started  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Funk  in  1876. 
In  1885,  he  gathered  800  bushels  of  strawberries  from  his  farm,  and  an 
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enormous  vintage  from  1,500  grape  vines,  and  from  50,000  to  60,000  heads 
of  cabbage.  This  farm  was  sold  later  to  Schealer  &  Cleaver,  and  is  now- 
owned  solely  by  Mr.  Schealer.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  Dr.  Funk 
has  planted  a  still  more  extensive  fruit  orchard,  some  of  the  trees  being  in 
bearing  condition,  from  which  he  gathered  some  of  the  finest  fruit  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Crossing  the  new  trolley  line  of  the  Oley  Valley  Railway  near  the  his¬ 
toric  “  Popadickon,  ’ 7  which  furnishes  water  power  to  the  mills  along  the 
valley,  we  come  to  the  grist  mill  of  H.  G.  Gabel,  a  stone  and  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  run  of  four  stones  at  the  time  it  was  built  by  David  Gabel  in 
1860,  but  converted  into  a  roller  mill  by  the  present  owner.  Passing  along  a 
short  distance,  we  come  to  the  Gabel  manor,  a  large  farm-house,  which  was 
built  by  Thomas  Rutter  or  Samuel  Potts  about  the  year  1725,  when  the 
Colebrookdale  furnace  was  operated  by  Rutter  and  Potts.  Further  up  the 
stream  w-e  come  to  the  site  of  the  oil  and  saw  mills  of  Abraham  Gabel.  A 
grist  mill  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  oil  mill,  and  is  owned,  together  with 
the  store  stand,  farm  and  saw-  mill,  by  Jacob  B.  Bahr,  who  is  married  to  a 
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grand-daughter  of  Abraham  Gabel,  the  founder  of  the  property.  Colebrook- 
dale  creamery,  near  by,  was  erected  in  1881  by  a  stock  company,  and  is 
operated  by  E.  H.  Moyer,  of  New  Berlinville.  On  the  farm  of  Lewis  Bechtel 
a  large  deposit  of  black  lead  (carburet  of  iron)  has  been  extensively  devel¬ 
oped  and  is  operated  by  a  party  of  capitalists  from  Allentown.  Passing  up 
the  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Popadickon,  so  named  after  an  Indian 
chief  who  is  buried  on  Mr.  Bechtel ’s  farm,  we  come  to  the  three-story  stone 
grist  mill  erected  in  1865  by  W.  K.  Grim  on  the  head  waters  of  said  creek. 
Near  the  mill  site  formerly  stood  a  saw  mill  and  bark  mill  used  in  grinding 
the  bark  used  in  the  tannery  of  Henry  Knauss,  which  was  bought  by  Gid¬ 
eon  Grim  in  1830  and  carried  on  by  him,  and  after  his  death  by  his  son,  W. 
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K.  Grim,  until  1877,  when  it  was  discontinued.  A  creamery  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  saw  mill.  This  property  is  distant  from  Boyertown  two 
and  one-half  miles  along  the  Kutztown  road.  Continuing  on  our  journey 
we  cross  the  divide  and  descend  to  the  village  of  Shanesville,  a  town  of 
some  twenty  dwellings  snugly  nestled  between  the  hills  of  Earl  township. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Shane  who  owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
town  was  founded  by  Peter  Clouser  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Clouser,  his  son.  Simon  Clouser,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  now  owns  the 
property  which  was  formerly  a  hotel  stand.  A  post  office  was  established 
there  in  1867  with  a  tri-weekly  mail  to  Kutztown.  In  1872  the  Reading 
route  was  established,  and  since  18S2  they  have  daily  mail  service. 

There  being  no  church  within  the  limits  of  Earl  township,  the  people  are 
members  of  the  Oley  and  Hill  churches.  St.  Joseph’s  church,  better  known 
as  Hill  church  (die  Berger  Kirch)  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pike 
township  on  fifty  acres  of  land  bought  or  taken  up  by  Casper  Grygler, 
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George  Ernest  and  Andrew  Rodenheffer  as  early  as  1741,  for  the  use  of 
school  and  church  purposes.  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever  had  preached  and 
baptized  here  ten  years  before.  On  this  tract  was  erected  a  Lutheran  church 
building.  The  roof  projecting  over  the  sides,  so  as  to  protect  it  against 
rain  storms,  this  outer  space  was  used  by  the  early  settlers  to  hang  up  their 
seed  corn,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  “Die  Welshkorn  Kirch," 
which  sobriquet  it  still  bears  locally.  This  building  was  replaced  in  1786 
by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  with  a  fine  stone  church.  On 
May  15,  1853,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  third  church  edifice  on  the 
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original  site,  and  on  September  22,  1866  a  centenary  festival  was  held 
there  to  celebrate  the  day  when  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  visited  Oley  just 
120  years  before  as  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  German  Reformed 
churches  of  Berks  county. 

In  1886  the  building  was  remodeled  and  supplied  with  a  spire.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  jointly.  Rev.  Warm- 
kessel,  of  Reading,  is  the  Lutheran  minister  at  present.  Each  congregation 
has  a  membership  of  400  to  500. 

Returning  to  Slianesville  from  this  side  trip  to  Hill  church  we  proceed 
down  the  road  towards  Pleasantville,  passing  on  our  way  an  old  stone  grist 
mill  which  was  known  in  years  gone  by  as  Albright's  mill.  It  is  in  ruins 
now’,  as  well  as  a  saw  mill  that  was  located  a  short  distance  down  the  road, 
the  only  marks  remaining  being  part  of  the  embankment  of  the  dam  to  the 
left  as  we  pass  down  the  defile.  Passing  along  the  right  hand  road  that  skirts 
the  mountain  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  Leinbach ’s  woolen  mill.  This  has  been 
dismantled  for  many  years,  though  the  building  still  remains  and  the  mill 
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dam  is  still  visible.  Presently  we  arrive  at  Pleasantville,  where  cluster 
events  of  personal  but  not  general  interest,  because  here  the  writer  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  days  of  his  youth  ere  he  saw  college  or  seminary,  a 
sainted  brother  being  pastor. 

From  Pleasantville  we  could  reach  out  in  almost  any  direction  and  find 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  shape  of  wealthy  and  well-kept  homesteads, 
that  have  come  down  in  lineal  descent  for  more  than  a  half  dozen  genera¬ 
tions.  These  are  the  Lobachs,  Cleavers,  Deyshers,  Bertolets,  Hochs,  De  Turks, 
Keims,  the  latter  few  named  having  been  in  the  valley  almost  as  early  as 
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the  Penns  were  in  the  Province.  But  we  want  to  take  our  way  home  via 
Friedensburg  and  Pricetown  and  thus  visit  a  few  more  objects  of  interest. 
Friedensburg  is  but  a  few  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Pleasantville,  tapped 
by  the  trolley  and  noted  as  the  site  of  the  Oley  Academy,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Berks7  present  State  Senator,  our  friend  Dr.  E.  M.  Herbst,  and 
the  pretty  village  home  of  many  contented  toilers  in  the  professions 
and  common  walks  of  life.  The  brother  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College’s 
President,  Rev.  I.  S.  Stahr,  is  Reformed  pastor  here  and  the  town  has  a 
quiet,  intelligent,  moral  air  about  it. 

Oley  Academy  was  founded  in  1857,  and  has  continued  its  work  since  that 
time.  An  effort  was  made  as  early  as  1850  to  establish  such  a  school  at 
Friedensburg,  (now  Oley)  but  without  success.  The  friends  of  a  liberal 
education,  however,  were  not  discouraged  but  kept  up  the  agitation.  The 
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movement  was  led  by  Dr.  Deter  0.  Bertolet,  warmly  supported  by  Daniel  IS. 
Leinbach,  B.  A.  Glase,  Martin  Yoder  and  others,  who,  in  1857,  agreed  to 
form  a  stock  company  to  erect  and  conduct  an  academy.  The  association 
was  incorporated  April  13,  1837.  Among  the  incorporators  were  Daniel  !S. 
Leinbach,  B.  A.  Blase,  Daniel  H.  Levan,  John  K.  Bertolet,  John  R.  Edel- 
man,  Samuel  F.  Busby,  Peter  G.  Bertolet,  Jacob  Bertolet,  Daniel  G.  Berto¬ 
let,  J.  H.  Major,  Peter  Guldin,  and  David  Bear. 

A  large  building  was  erected,  and  Oley  Academy  was  formally  opened 
December  1st,  1857,  with  forty  students,  and  Jacob  11.  Major  as  principal. 
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The  school  has  been  continued  in  its  appointed  work  since  that  hour  with 
varied  fortunes,  and  many  men  and  women  have  lived  to  bless  the  founders 
for  their  unselfish  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

The  teachers  who  have  had  charge  of  the  work  at  Oley  Academy  all  these 
years  are  many,  and  only  the  principals  can  here  be  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  incumbency:  Jacob  H.  Major,  1857;  1.  B.  Hanky,  1859;  J.  P.  Matthews, 
1860;  I.  M.  Bertolet,  1861;  Frank  Laucks,  1862;  Rev.  L.  K.  Evans,  1863; 
Rev.  Daniel  M.  Wolf,  1865;  William  G.  Guinther,  1867;  Howard  Guitelius, 
1868;  Jacob  H.  Major,  1870;  George  Hetrick,  1873;  Samuel  A.  Baer,  1874; 
Rev.  D.  E.  Schoedler,  1876;  George  H.  Heffner,  1884;  Hiester  A.  Bowers, 
1888;  M.  S.  Ilarting,  1892;  Howard  Mitman,  1896.  Besides  these  there  has 
been  a  host  of  assistants. 

In  August,  1901,  the  first  of  a  series  of  biennial  reunions  of  former 
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teachers  and  students  of  Oley  Academy  was  held,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
testified  their  interest  in  the  old  school  by  their  presence. 

The  school  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful  for  many  years,  the  old  school  having,  apparently  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  three,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  is  seventy. 

Friedensburg  is  located  on  Kauffman’s  Creek,  so  named  after  one  of 
the  township’s  early  settlers,  John  Jacob  Kauffman,  (1737),  long  a 
bishop  in  a  branch  of  the  Mennonite  church.  Crossing  this  creek  at 
the  southern  border  of  town,  we  come  to  the  old  De  Turk  settlement, 


MORAVIAN  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSE-Erected  1743-5. 


consisting  at  first  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  richest  land.  Here  was  convened 
February  21-22,  1742,  the  third  Moravian  Synod,  presided  over  by  Count 
Zinzendorf.  Religious  agitation  ran  high  in  Oley  during  this  period.  These 
were  the  New  Born,  zealous  followers  of  the  enthusiast,  Matthias  Bowman; 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed;  the  French  Huguenots,  fresh  from  the  fires  of 
religious  persecutions.  Meditationists,  Mennonites,  Separatists,  Dunkers, 
and  Moravian  pioneers  holding  house  services,  all  of  German  speech  and 
thought,  and  religious  zealots— all.  Futile  attempts  were  made  by  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  to  weld  all  these  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  common  household 
of  faith.  Hence  these  several  conferences  or  union  Synods  for  discussion. 
Probably  this  third  Moravian  gathering  upon  this  religious  battle  ground 
had  this  object  as  an  ulterior  aim.  But  it  was  stocked  with  Moravian  dig¬ 
nitaries. 
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A  large  log  building,  long  used  as  a  Moravian  chapel  and  school  and  with 
other  buildings  erected  the  following  year  is  still  standing.  Nearby  is  a  small 
enclosure  containing  the  ashes  of  the  Moravian  dead  of  that  period.  In  this 
Synodic  convention  four  men,  Andrew  Eschenbaeh,  the  pioneer  Moravian 
evangelist  of  this  district  since  1740,  Christian  H.  Rauch,  Gottlieb  Buettner, 
and  John  Christopher  Pyrleaus,  whose  names  adorn  the  later  annals  of  the 
Moravian  church,  were  solemnly  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  by  the 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  Bishop  David  Nitchman,  while  Rev.  John  Hagan  was 
set  apart  as  a  missionary.  At  this  meeting  the  project  of  colonizing  Georgia 


DUNKER’S  CHURCH,  PRICETOWN-Erected  1797. 

was  abandoned,  and  most  interesting  of  all,  three  American  Indians,  the 
first  fruits  of  Moravian  missionaries  were  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith. 
Loskiel,  the  Moravian  historian,  describes  the  event  as  follows:  “The  whole 
assembly  being  met,  the  three  catechumens  were  placed  in  the  midst  and 
with  fervent  prayer  and  supplication  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
His  eternal  property,  upon  which  Rauch,  with  great  emotion  of  heart,  bap¬ 
tized  these  three  firstlings  of  the  North  American  Indians  into  the  death 
of  Jesus,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  calling  Sabash, 
Abraham;  Seim.  Isaac;  and  Kiop,  Jacob. 7 ’  Many  interesting  incidents  are 
related  in  connection  with  this  Synod  (see  Rupp’s  Berks  County,  p.  234, 
etc.,  and  Stapleton’s  “Memorials  of  the  Huguenots’’).  This  meeting  estab¬ 
lished  Moravianism  in  Oley,  where  De  Turk  donated  land  for  school  and 
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church  purposes,  three  large  buildings  were  erected  and  the  cause  flourished 
for  many  years.  Only  the  one  building,  shown  in  cut,  is  yet  preserved. 

The  house  has  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  besides  a  wide  hall  across  the 
building.  One  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  seems  to  have  been  used  for  a 
kitchen  on  account  of  it  having  a  large  fireplace.  One  of  the  queer  things 
noticeable  is  that  the  other  rooms  do  not  have  any  signs  of  being  heated  in 
any  way.  In  the  hall  on  the  second  floor  there  is  an  open  fire-place  on  oppo. 
site  sides  in  the  large  chimney,  but  none  in  the  rooms.  The  same  holds  true 
on  the  first  floor.  If  the  surrounding  rooms  were  to  be  heated  from  this 
fire-place  through  the  doors  entering  the  hall,  I  am  sure  there  were  some 
chilly  days  for  scholars  in  those  times.  This  third  building  was  completed 
about  1745,  long  used  for  a  church  and  three  years  as  a  boarding  school. 

From  this  noted  landmark  let  us  beat  a  direct  and  hasty  retreat  for  Read¬ 
ing  via  old  Olev  Furnaces,  Pricetown  and  the  Ruscomb  Manor  hills.  About 
three  miles  northwest  of  Friedensburg,  on  the  way  towards  Stony  Point  and 
Kutztown,  for  a  century  and  a  third,  nestled  the  now  dismantled  charcoal  fur¬ 
naces  of  Oley,  well-known  and  actively  operated  during  colonial  times  and  the 
Revolution.  We  have  already  been  at  the  grave  of  General  Udree  who  then 
operated  the  same,  it  having  been  built  in  1772  by  I.  Winly  or  Simon  Wily, 
according  to  tradition.  It  is  located  on  the  romantic  affluent  of  the  Mana- 
tawny  known  as  Furnace  Creek.  The  stream  tumbles  over  rocky  ledges  in 
lovely  little  cascades  and-  a  perpetual  murmur  that  puts  poetry  into  the  dull¬ 
est  head  and  heaft.  The  Clymer  Iron  Company  of  Reading  succeeded  Gen¬ 
eral  Udree  in  the  ownership,  who  kept  it  in  operation  until  recently,  when 
it  was  the  oldest  charcoal  furnace  in  use  in  the  State.  Many  wooden  stoves 
were  cast  here,  some  still  existing.  A  grist  mill  connected  therewith  is  still 
in  operation,  and  for  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  we  know  of  no  spot 
in  Berks  that  excels  it.  , 

*  i 

The  road  towards  Reading  via  Pricetown  is  hilly  and  winding,  but  withal 
romantic  and  full  of  interest.  The  characteristic  stone  houses  or  cottages  of 
mountaineers  abound.  Fields  and  roadsides  are  encased  in  stone  fences, 
which  like  the  Irishman ’s,  would  be  higher  if  upset  by  a  storm,  as  they  are 
about  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high.  Smaller  tracts  compose  the  farms 
and  fewer  acres  the  fields  than  in  Oley’s  rich  plantations.  Sparkling  springs 
and  bending  orchards  prevail.  But  the  people  are  alert  and  wide-awake. 
In  this  section  was  born  Princeton’s  first  honor  man  of  last  year  and  many 
another  son  and  daughter  that  have  left  marks  of  distinction,  'me  German 
religious  ‘sects  are  nearly  all  represented.  One  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pricetown,  a  small  village  on  the  very  top  of  South  Moun¬ 
tain  ridge,  two  miles  south  of  Fleetwood,  is  the  Dunker's  meeting  house, 
over  one  hundred  years  old,  shown  in  accompanying  cut. 

The  eight  or  more  miles  between  Pricetown  and  Reading  are  characterized 
by  the  same  general  contour  of  land  and  our  highway  leads  into  the  city  by  a 
gap  between  Barnliard’s  and  Mt.  Penn  and  has  taken  thousands  of  Rock¬ 
land’s  and  Ruscombmanor ’s  farmer  folk  into  this  capital  of  Berks  wfith 
more  produce  and  less  fatigue  than  characterize  my  army  of  historic  pilgrims 
back  from  a  long  trip  today. 
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MOUNTAIN  MARY  (DIE  BERG  MARIA.) 

BY  BENJAMIN  M.  HOLL1NSIIEAD. 

((’ontributed  by  Mr.  Converse  Cleaves,  of  Philadelphia,  and  never  before 
published.) 

In  the  summer  of  1819  I  made  a  journey  through  the  northern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  company  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Jesse  Thompson.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  after  leaving  Philadelphia,  we  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oley,  Berks 
county,  about  twelve  miles  from  Heading.  We  had  been  furnished  with  let¬ 
ters  of  introduction  to  Benjamin  Wright,  a  friend,  residing  in  the  valley, 
and  from  him  and  his  family  we  received  so  kind  a  reception,  that  we  re¬ 
mained  willing  captives  nearly  three  days,  instead  of  departing,  as  we  had 
intended,  the  morning  after  our  arrival. 

Our  friends  proposed  that  we  should  ascend  the  Oley  hills — that  we  should 
spend  part  of  a  day  at  least,  on  the  banks  of  the  Manatawnv,  beautiful 
stream,  which  after  winding  its  way  through  the  valley,  enters  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  near  the  tovn  of  Pottsgrove;  but  above  all  we  must  make  a  visit  to  Mary 
Young,  commonly  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  “Mountain  Mary. ’ ’ 

On  the  first  of  July  a  party  of  five  started  for  the  residence  of  the  her- 
mitress. 

After  riding  a  few  miles  along  the  valley,  we  began  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  they  in  reality  are,  although  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  they  bear  the  humble  appellation  of  hills.  On  reaching  the  summit 
and  passing  through  woods,  we  came  to  an  enclosure,  on  the  opposite  of 
which  was  situated  the  humble  log  cabin  of  “Mountain  Mary. ”  Fasten¬ 
ing  our  horses  to  the  fence,  we  lowered  the  bars,  and  walking  slowly  over 
the  green  sward,  were  met  by  the  hermitress  at  the  threshold  of  her  dwell¬ 
ing.  She  received  us  kindly  and  after  an  interchange  of  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  her  and  our  friends,  she  commenced  speaking  in  a  religious  strain, 
informing  us  through  a  lady  of  our  party  who  acted  as  interpreter,  that  on 
serious  subjects  she  was  obliged  to  speak  in  her  native  language,  the  German. 

Her  remarks  breathed  a  strain  of  devotional  feeling  which  had  a  solemn¬ 
izing  effect  upon  the  company,  and  the  countenance  of  the  speaker  was 
one  of  the  most  benign  1  had  ever  beheld.  After  a  pause  which  succeeded 
her  discourse,  we  walked  forth  to  take  a  survey  of  th-e  premises.  The 
view  was  bounded  by  the  surrounding  forest,  except  in  a  northern  direction, 
where  a  farm  house  was  seen  on  a  slope  of  one  of  the  neighboring  hills. 
Mary  took  us  into  her  milk-house,  which  was  a  few  steps  from  her  door, 
and  which  was  bountifully  supplied  from  the  solitary  cow  which  then  stood 
near  us.  A  limpid  stream  from  a  neighboring  elevation,  was  conducted 
into  the  building  and  then  glided  peacefully  away  irrigating  the  meadow 
in  its  course  down  the  mountain.  We  now  walked  to  the  margin  of  the 
woods,  where  we  found  a  square  enclqsure  of  rails,  which  contained  three 
graves,  one  of  the  mother,  the  others  of  the  sisters  of  Mary,  and  a  head 
and  foot  stone  for  another  grave. 

On  returning  to  take  our  leave,  we'  were  surprised  to  find  a  table  spread 
with  delicious  bread,  butter,  cream,  milk  and  preserved  fruits;  and  we  were 
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invited  to  partake  in  a  manner  so  sincere  and  courteous,  that  we  did  not 
distrust  our  kind  hostess  when  she  assured  us  we  were  welcome. 

Never  had  I  -witnessed  so  unshaken  a  faith  as  was  manifest  in  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  woman.  To  the  alarmists  who  occasionally  visited  her  and 
who  expressed  their  apprehension  that  she  might  be  taken  sick  and  die 
alone,  her  reply  ayus  that  her  confidence  was  in  the  Almighty,  and  that  she 
felt  assured  that  nothing  would  be  permitted  to  happen  to  her  that  was  not 
intended  for  her  good.  On  our  return  we  called  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Lee, 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  informed  us  that  for  many 
years,  Mary  sent  by  him,  her  butter,  cheese  and  other  produce  of  her  little 
farm,  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  that  she  invariably  put  up  a  parcel, 
with  instructions  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 

To  my  extreme  gratification,  [  afterwards  found  that  I  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  individuals  in  Reading  and  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
Mary  was  well  known,  and  who  are  among  the  most  respectable  families  of 
German  origin  in  this  State.  They  all  concurred  in  bearing  testimony  to 
her  great  worth,  and  anecdotes  were  related  to  me,  which  gave  conclusive 
evidence  that  in  many  of  her  actions  she  was  guided  by  more  than  human 
judgment. 

Mary  had  lived  alone  more  than  thirty  years.  She,  her  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters,  emigrated  from  Germany,  about  the  year  1765,  and  settled  near  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.;  thence  they  removed  to  Oley,  that  they  might  enjoy  in  seclu¬ 
sion  the  satisfaction  of  worshiping  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  manner  most 
congenial  to  their  feelings.  In  November,  1819,  Mary  was  taken  ill,  but 
wTas  happily  attended  by  a  female  friend*  who  had  gone  to  visit  her  and 
who  remained  with  her  during  the  twro  weeks  of  her  illness,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  her  death,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  75th  year  of 
her  age. 

A  large  concourse  of  neighbors  attended  her  funeral  solemnities.  Her 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  rustic  cemetery,  where  four  months  previous 
I  had  stood  with  moistened  eyes,  as  I  gathered  a  few  mementoes  for  my¬ 
self  and  friends  from  the  graves  of  the  pious  pilgrims. 

Several  years  later  a  young  friend**  of  mine  intending  to  visit  the  val¬ 
ley,  I  requested  him  to  send  me  such  information  as  he  could  obtain  re¬ 
specting  ‘‘Mountain  Mary.  ”  The  following  is  his  letter: 

•Mrs.  Mary  Mayer  Sprague,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“The  friend  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hollinshead  was  an  ancestor  of  mine  (Mrs.  Susanna  de 
Benneville  Iveim,  wife  of  John  Keim,  and  daughter  of  Dr.  George  de  Benneville),  who, 
upon  awTakening  from  a  vivid  dream,  in  which  she  saw  ‘Mountain  Mary’  in  dire  distress, 
was  so  impressed  that  she  made  immediate  preparations  to  see  Mary.  The  lady’s  son 
tried  to  dissuade  her  from  going,  saying  the  distance  was  great,  through  roads  almost 
Impassable,  the  weather  inclement,  and  the  lady  herself  neither  young  nor  robust.  ‘My 
son,’  said  she,  ‘Mary  needs  me.  My  Master  has  bidden  me  seek  her.  I  dare  not  disobey 
His  call.’  With  the  early  morning  light  the  old  lady,  with  her  grandson,  started,  taking 
such  comforts  as  she  thought  might  be  needed.  Upon  arriving  there,  she  found  her  vision 
confirmed — Mary  confined  to  her  bed,  and  the  creatures  dependent  upon  her  care  in  bad 
need.  Great-grandmother  stayed  with  Mary  until  the  end.  Mrs.  Keim  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  that  she  counted  among  her  earthly  blessings  the  privilege  of  being  with 
this  sainted  woman  in  her  last  hour,  to  witness  her  loving  faith  and  confidence  in  her 
Heavenly  Father,  who  has  promised  He  will  never  leave  or  forsake  His  children  who 
seek  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

••James  Dewey. 
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“In  accordance  with  your  request  when  I  was  about  to  visit  this  happy 
valley,  1  have  endeavored  to  collect  some  information  about  Mary  Young, 
who  long  resided  in  this  neighborhood. 

‘‘She  was  born  in  Germany  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  her  parents 
emigrated  at  an  early  period  of  her  life  to  America,  and  located  in  Ger¬ 
mantown;  there  they  pursued  the  occupation  of  cotton-spinning  by  the 
hand  wheel.  The  family  consisted  at  this  time  of  a  father,  mother,  and 
three  daughters;  the  father  dying,  and  the  Revolution  breaking  out,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Germantown  they  took  refuge  in  the  Oley  hills. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years  the  mother  and  two  sisters  dying,  left  Mary 
alone,  where  she  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  occupy  the  house 
on  the  mountain  brow,  from  which  she  soon  acquired  the  name  of  ‘  Moun¬ 
tain  Mary.  ’ 

“She  was  said  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  religious  woman,  and  was 
visited  by  her  neighbors  to  have  her  advice  on  their  difficulties,  which  was 
often  so  judicious  and  far-seeing  that  she  was  thought  by  some  to  have  a 
way  of  acquiring  knowledge  unknown  to  the  many. 

“The  most  interesting  feature  in  her  character,  perhaps,  was  her  great 
industry.  She  kept  three  or  four  cows,  food  for  which  she  raised  on  a 
meadow  near  her  cottage.  The  grass  she  used  to  cut  herself,  and  after  dry¬ 
ing,  carry  home.  Her  cattle  were  cared  for  in  a  superior  manner  and  conse¬ 
quently  she  was  enabled  to  make  a  great  deal  of  butter,  this  she  carried  on 
her  head  to  a  person  who  took  it  to  market  for  her,  and  who  lived  about 
three  miles  off.  She  also  had  bees  and  collected  a  large  quantity  of  honey; 
she  likewise  practiced  vivisection,  these  appear  to  have  been  her  occupa¬ 
tions,  which  not  only  enabled  her  to  live,  but  to  amass  considerable  money. 

‘  ‘  When  the  family  first  settled  on  the  mountain,  the  road  to  their  dwell¬ 
ing  was  tortuous,  winding  round  and  round  for  a  long  way.  When  she  was 
left  alone,  to  shorten  the  distance  to  the  world  below,  she  set  to  work  and 
cut  a  path  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  the  rocks  and  roots  of 
trees  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  by  which  she  shortened  the  distance  very 
much  in  carrying  her  produce  to  her  factor.  It  is  really  a  surprising  work, 
and  when  you  consider  it  was  all  done  by  the  unaided  hands  of  a  gentle 
woman,  showing  what  they  are  capable  of  when  they  have  an  object  in 
view  worthy  of  their  exertions. 

“Her  dwelling,  I  need  not  tell  you,  was  beautiful,  with  a  fountain  near 
the  door,  and  surrounded  by  an  orchard  in  which  she  took  great  delight. 

“Her  character  was  one  of  benevolence;  she  was  frugal  and  honest,  liv¬ 
ing  well,  and  when  any  of  her  friends  made  her  a  visit,  she  would  never 
suffer  them  to  depart  without  partaking  of  some  refreshment.  She  visited 
all  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood,  in  their  necessities,  taking  them  medicine 
and  provisions. 

“The  following  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  her  and 
a  person  who  made  her  a  visit: 

“  ‘Mary,  are  you  not  afraid  to  live  here  alone?’ 

“  ‘Afraid  of  what?’  asked  she  in  response  to  the  question. 
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*  Why,  for  instance,  when  the  skies  are  covered  with  dark  clouds  and 
liery  lightning  striking  in  all  directions,  with  the  loud  voice  of  thunder  re¬ 
sounding  from  hill  to  hill.  ’ 

‘  ‘  ‘I,  no !  When  such  is  the  case,  and  the  storm  rages  around,  1  always 
open  my  window  and  look  at  the  Almighty  power  of  my  Maker.’  ” 

1 1  This  little  incident  will  serve  to  show  the  placid  state  of  mind  in  which, 
even  when  the  storm  in  its  wrath  howled  around  the  bleak  mountain  on 
which  she  dwelt,  this  wondrous  woman  lived. 

‘ 1  The  consideration  of  animals  even  of  a  noxious  kind,  seems  to  be  a 
strong  trait  of  a  refined  and  benevolent  heart;  she  had  a  garden  beside  her 
cottage  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  that  she  dressed  with  great  care  and  took 
much  delight  in.  Some  marmots  fancied  the  garden  likewise.  They  took 
up  their  abode  there,  and  began  to  increase  and  multiply,  much  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  proprietor  of  the  gardens,  digging  trenches  when  she  wanted 
it  smooth  and  eating  roots  that  she  intended  for  seed,  and  annoying  her  in 
various  ways,  until  the  nuisance  had  to  be  abated.  She  placed  traps  and 
captured  them,  many  of  them  in  the  very  act.  Instead  of  putting  them  to 
death,  which  she  might  have  done  as  sole  lady  of  the  garden,  she  took  them 
to  the  neighboring  hills,  telling  them  to  go  and  tresspass  no  more. 

‘‘Another  trait  in  her  character  was  her  love  for  peace.  In  her  will  was 
a  special  clause,  that  if  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  she  bequeathed  her 
property  should  grumble  at  their  share,  their  names  should  be  stricken  out, 
that  all  might  be  harmony  among  her  heirs.” 

(The  following  poem  we  find  in  a  volume  entitled  “The  Phantom  Barge, 
and  Other  Poems,  ’  ’  by  the  author  of  ‘ 1  The  Limner,  ’  ’  published  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1822.  The  person  commemorated  in  the  ensuing  stanzas — we 
quote  from  the  author’s  introductory — is  an  old  German  lady,  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  pious  and  devotional  character,  residing  among  the  Oley  Hills,  near 
Reading,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  author’s  friends  having 
traveled  in  that  part  of  the  country,  desired  his  pen  on  the  subject,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  their  request.) 

MARY  YOUNG. 

Whoe’er  has  trod  by  Schuylkill’s  shore, 

Where  Oley’s  Hills  are  stretched  along, 

And  in  romantic  beauty  soar,— 

Has  heard  of  Mary  Young. 

They  tell  for  many  a  mile  around, 

Where  her  lone  dwelling  may  be  found, 

And  show  the  green  hill  where  it  stands 
Surrounded  by  its  cultured  lands, 

Where  oft  the  traveler  stops  to  see 
The  poor  and  humble  devotee. 
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Far  from  the  world  and  all  its  strife, 

And  care,  old  Mary  dwells  alone — 

And  tho’  she  treads  the  vale  of  life, 

Her  mind  is  not  o’erthrown; 

But  the  bright  evening  of  her  days, 

Is  passed  away  in  prayer  and  praise, 

Like  that  fair  bird,  whose  latest  hour 
Is  full  of  music’s  magic  power, 

And  who,  in  death,  awakes  a  tone, 

Far  sweeter  than  his  life  had  known. 

She  owns  no  sect — but  thus  has  trod 
The  path  of  piety  from  youth — 

And  she  is  one  who  worships  God 
In  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Her  praise  is  pure — devoid  of  art — 

The  adoration  of  the  heart;  — 

And  tlio  ’  ’tis  simple,  owns  no  less 
The  majesty  of  holiness; 

And  shines  as  bright,  where  prayer  is  heard, 

As  aught  by  loftier  lips  preferred. 

As  the  sweet  star  of  evening  shines, 

When  sinking  brightly  to  repose, 

Towards  life’s  last  goal  she  now  declines, 

■v  The  horizon  of  her  close — 

With  as  much  calm  serenitv, 

As  tho’  she  waited  but  to  die; 

As  tho’  the  toils  of  time  were  o’er, 

And  she  were  lingering  on  the  shore, 

’Till  the  light  bark  of  death  should  come, 

To  bear  her  to  a  better  home. 

There  is  a  little  spot,  which  she 

Now  holds  within  her  cottage  view, — 
i  There  sleeps  her  line  of  ancestry, 

And  she  will  sleep  there  too. 

And  tho’  the  name  of  Mary  Young 
Be  not,  on  earth,  remembered  long, 

There  is  a  world  where  virtue  lives 
Beyond  the  limit  memory  gives; 

And  from  its  earthly  frailties  free, 

Blooms  on,  in  one  eternity. 

Copied  from  a  newspaper  clipping  loaned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  de  B.  Keim, 
December,  1889.  The  cutting  is  from  some  Reading  paper,  which  may  have 
been  the  “Times,”  published  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
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MARY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  EVANS. 

Upon  the  lofty  mountain's  brake 
With  verdant  trees  o’ergrown, 

Within  a  little  lowly  cot, 

Which  seems  by  all  the  world  forgot, 

Poor  Mary  lives  alone. 

To  her,  her  garden  nice  and  trim, 

Is  worth  a  miser's  hoard — 

With  many  a  blooming  floweret  fair, 

And  many  a  shrub  of  virtue  rare, 

And  fruits  and  cereals  stored. 

Beside  her  little  cottage  neat 
A  hedge  of  briar  grows, 

Where  berries  red,  with  grapes  entwine, 

By  cultivation  made  more  fine, 

And  mingled  with  the  rose. 

And  all  around  a  meadow  green 
Slopes  toward  the  mountain  side, 

The  softened  vallev  lies  below 

4/ 

The  woods  above  wave  to  and  fro, 

Extending  far  and  wide. 

Beyond  th'  expansive  fertile  vale, 

A  range  of  mountains  lie, 

Where  cultivated  fields  are  seen, 

Among  the  wild  wood 's  thick  'ning  green, 

To  charm  the  wanderer’s  eye. 

I 've  traced  the  footpath  way  that  goes 
Across  the  meadow  green, 

That  passes  this,  an  orchard  fair, 

Leads  to  a  shady  grove  and  there 
Displays  a  melting  scene. 

Within  a  little  rustic  fence 
Beneath  the  dark  wood  shade, 

Dressed  with  affection's  kindest  care, 

And  dewed  with  many  a  tender  tear, 

Three  shaded  graves  are  made. 

Two  sisters  and  a  mother  dear, 

Here  rest  their  kindred  clay, 

There  Mary  finds  a  kind  relief 
From  every  care  and  every  grief, 

For  here  she  comes  to  pray. 
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Where  Mary’s  self  may  shortly  rest, 
Remains  a  narrow  space — 

Two  stones  by  nature  polished  o  ’er 
From  off  the  mountain  side  she  bore, 

To  mark  her  future  place. 

Her’s  is  a  meek  and  lowly  mind, 

In  heaven  she  puts  her  trust; 

Her  humble  knees  had  daily  press’d 
The  sod  that  wraps  her  mother’s  breast, 
And  worn  it  to  the  dust. 

She  never  leaves  her  peaceful  cot 
Of  worldly  joys  to  hear, 

But  by  the  bed  of  pain  or  grief 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  give  relief, 

Is  her  peculiar  care. 

A  sacred  piety  of  mind 
Illumes  her  pensive  face — 

Her  eyes  are  soft  expressive,  blue, 

Her  hair  not  changed,  her  wrinkles  few, 
Her  manners  marked  by  grace. 

Her  form  is  gently  bent  by  time, 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  meek ; 

The  rose  and  lily  had  combined, 

And  still  their  tints  remain  behind, 

Tho  ’  faded  on  her  cheek. 

No  sad  presage  of  future  woe, 

No  hope  of  future  gain, 

None  save  the  blessed  hope  of  heaven, 
To  have  her  frailties  all  forgiven, 

And  then  in  bliss  remain. 

No  wild,  tumultuous,  giddy  joys, 

Nor  vain  tormenting  pains, 

Disturb  the  tenor  of  her  mind; 

Alike  to  good  or  ill  resign’d, 

And  free  from  worldly  gains. 

From  persecution ’s  iron  hand, 

And  fierce  religious  strife; 

From  Belgian ’s  hostile  shore  she  tied, 
And  here  for  thirty  years  has  led 
A  peaceful,  quiet  life. 
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Her  ample  mind  is  uncontrolled 
By  superstition’s  sway; 

JNo  rigid  sectary  is  she, 

Who  thinks  the  road  to  heaven  free 
To  only  such  as  they. 

Or  in  the  world,  or  solitude, 

Grace  must  be  sought  by  prayer; 
For  even  in  the  desert  wild, 

The  human  heart  may  be  beguil’d; 

The  tempter  comes  e’en  there. 

She  thinks  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
Is  all  Creation’s  space, 

That  every  fervent  prayer  is  heard 
Whether  from  mountain  top  preferred 
Or  consecrated  place. 

The  Saviour’s  precepts,  fair  and  mild, 
She  studies  to  obey, 

And  always  prays  with  fervent  zeal 
For  those  who  cannot,  will  not  feel, 
But  trifle  life  away. 

No  mewing  cat  or  barking  cur 
Companions  of  her  way, 

For  midst  the  hollow  tempest ’s  moan 
She  never  feels  herself  alone — 

Her  Bible  is  her  stay. 

And  all  within  her  cleanly  cot 

•/ 

For  comfort  is,  or  use, 

No  shrilly  croak  of  chanticleer, 

Nor  busy  cackling  pullet  there, 

Nor  noisy,  gabbling  goose. 

The  dawning  day  beholds  her  rise 
To  say  her  matin  prayer; 

A  sober,  sleek,  domestic  cow, 

That  feeds  upon  the  mountain’s  brow, 
She  cherishes  with  care. 

The  milk  is  Mary 's  daily  food, 

Nor  craves  she  aught  beside, 

Save  wholesome  vegetable  roots, 

And  wild  and  simple  mountain  fruits, 
And  these  are  all  supplied. 
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When  the  late  blasts  of  Autumn  strip 
The  leaves  from  every  tree, 

These  Mary  heaps  beneath  a  shed 
To  make  her  cow  a  winter  bed, 

And  warm  and  snug  is  she. 

’Tis  silence— all  save  distant  sounds, 

Borne  by  the  breeze  along. 

And  if  an  evening  mild  and  still, 

Close  by  her  side  the  whip-poor-will 
Will  chant  his  mournful  song. 

One  winter  night  when  not  a  light 
Was  seen  the  country  round, 

And  hollow  blasts  came  whistling  by, 

And  drifting  snow  and  sleet  did  fly, 

And  covered  all  the  ground : 

As  Mary  lay  in  calm  repose, 

Strange  accents  met  her  ear; 

* 1  Open  to  me  your  cottage  door, 

For  I  am  cold  and  1  am  poor, 

Anu  you  have  naught  to  fear; 

‘  ‘  L \e  wandered,  and  I  know  not  where, 
And  can ’t  the  road  regain, 

My  hair  is  stiff  with  frozen  sleet, 

My  hands  are  cold,  benumbed  my  feet, 

Oh!  haste,  relieve  my  pain.” 

The  voice  was  rough,  the  time  was  late, 
’Twas  at  the  midnight  hour; 

“Protect  me,  God  of  Love,  most  bless ’d;” 
And  as  she  whispered  out  the  rest, 

Unbarred  the  cottage  door. 

She  trimmed  her  little  sinking  fire 
And  made  a  blazing  heat, 

She  dried  his  garb  with  kindest  care 
And  thawed  and  wrung  his  sleety  hair, 

And  bathed  his  aching  feet. 

And  when  his  kindliest  eye  confess’d 
His  life-blood  warm  and  free, 

She  spread  her  simple  cottage  store, 

And  what  could  courtly  grace  do  more — 
’Twas  nature’s  courtesy. 
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And  now  the  ’wildered  wandering  guest 
Would  tempt  the  dreary  night; 

The  path  was  hid  beneath  the  snow, 

And  louder  did  the  tempest  blow, 

Nor  moon  nor  star  gave  light. 

Then  Mary  lit  her  lantern  clear 
And  left  her  warm  abode; 

O’er  craggy  rocks,  both  wild  and  steep, 

And  glens  whose  snows  were  drifted  deep, 

She  led  him  to  the  road. 

And  ere  the  dawning  morning  rose 
Returned  to  watch  and  pray — 

May  equal  purity  of  mind, 

As  calm,  as  holy,  and  refined, 

Reward  my  latest  day. 

May  1  like  her  life’s  journey  end, 

In  calm  and  peaceful  rest, 

And  when  the  breath  forsakes  this  clay, 

Be  my  soul ’s  spirit  borne  away, 

To  mansions  of  the  blest. 

These  verses  were  written  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mrs.  Charles 
Evans,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  (wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Charles  Evans 
Cemetery),  for  her  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  May  Keim,  wife  of  General  George  de 
Benneville  Keim. 


We  are  again  indebted  to  friends  for  photos,  cuts  or  other  assistance  in  the 
get-up  of  this  number.  We  make  special  mention  of  Rev.  A.  Stapleton,  Dr. 
Thos.  J.  B.  Rhoads,  Mr.  H.  K.  Dcisher,  and  G.  A.  Sclilechter. 


This  magazine  desires  agents  in  all  Pennsvlvania-German  districts  of  our 
country  and  will  pay  liberal  premiums  for  securing  new  subscriptions. 

*  *  A 

The  Feasts  of  Roses  held  June  8th,  in  the  churches  of  Tulpehocken  and 
Manheim  were  notable  events. 

AAA 

•'O-  -^5- 

The  pastor  of  Salem  Reformed  church,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  has  signaled  his  retirement  by  the  publication  of  a 
Brief  History  of  the  church  in  168  pages  of  pamphlet  form,  giving  in  thirty 
chapters  and  fifteen  illustrations  a  complete  account  of  this  little  over 
twenty-five-year-old  flock  —  now  the  most  numerous  congregation  in  Allen¬ 
town.  We  thank  our  old  friend  I.  F.  H.,  president  of  consistory,  for  a  copy. 
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BOOK 


What  a  Woman  of  Forty- 
five  Ought  to  Know. 


The  Yir  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  with 
this  volume  completes  a  series  of  excellent 
books  of  which  in  all  respects  this  may 
be  the  most  commendable.  They  cover  a  number  of  hitherto  avoided 
subjects  but  are  all  calculated  to  contribute  towards  health  and  purity.  The 
only  regret  expressed  in  the  appearance  of  this  series  is  that  these  books 
should  not  have  been  written  and  published  generations  ago.  To  take  a 
subject  which  has  been  abandoned  to  quacks  and  impostors  for  ages,  and  so 
to  lift  it  into  the  realm  of  pure  and  sacred  thinking,  that  pastors  can  and 
do  commend  the  series  from  their  pulpits,  that  missionaries  translate  the 
books  for  use  in  their  work,  that  parents  can  give  them  to  their  sons  and 
daughters,  is  dn  achievement  which  will  commend  this  series  to  every  intel¬ 
ligent  and  thoughtful  person. 

In  this  latest  and  concluding  book  of  the  series,  Mrs.  Drake  has  equalled 
in  style  and  interest  the  character  of  her  previous  book,  entitled,  ‘  ‘  What  a 
Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know,  ”  for  which  she  received  a  prize  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  is  written  in  that  wholesome,  sympathetic  manner  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  the  purity  books  in  this  series. 

It  should  be  read  by  every  woman  nearing  and  passing  through  middle 
life.  It  will  do  much  to  reassure  nervous  ones  needlessly  alarmed  by  patent 
medicine  advertising  and  opinions  of  ill-advised  friends,  and  will  dispel  ap¬ 
prehensions  aroused  by  groundless  forebodings. 

While  my  readers  are  mostly  men,  this  book  is  yet  gladly  brought  to  their 
notice  since  most  of  them  have  w’ives,  or  sisters  to  whom  a  copy  might  prove 
a  veritable  Godsend.  Cloth,  211  pp.,  $1  net.  Yir  Punishing  Yo.,  113  Real 
Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  History  of  the 
Schwenkfelders. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  wTill  publish  about 
October,  1902,  in  Volume  XII.  of  its  Proceedings  and 
Addresses  a  History  of  the  Schwenkfelders  prepared  by 
the  undersigned,  as  part  of  a  narrative  and  critical  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  special  edition  of  this  history  will  be  issued  by  the  author  at  the  same 
time  in  cloth  binding  with  gilt  and  uncut  edges  similar  to  the  German  Sec¬ 
tarians  by  Sachse,  and  will  contain  about  225  pages. 


The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  copious  selections  from  abundance  of  char¬ 
acteristic  Schwenkfelder  material.  It  will  contain  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  valuable  historic  material  hitherto  unpublished  and  will  not  be  re¬ 
issued. 


This  limited  edition  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only  and  not  by  the 
book  trade.  Orders  must  be  placed  at  once,  at  $2.50  per  volume,  with  the 
author,  Prof.  H.  W.  Kreibel,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


Summary  of  the  June  Number  of  “House  and  Garden.” 

Though  domestic  and  agricultural  in  their  tastes,  the  primitive  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans  have  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  history  of  American 
art  by  means  of  their  beautiful  household  pottery.  Its  wonderful  decora¬ 
tive  character  is  shown  in  a  paper,  illustrated  by  half-tone  and  color,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber  to  the  June  number  of  House  and  Garden. 
Mr.  Barber  is  the  curator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  only  collection  of  this  pottery  exists.  ‘  ‘  The  Treat¬ 
ment  of  City  Squares”  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  the  foremost  author¬ 
ity  upon  street  designing,  ‘  ‘  Remodeling  an  Old  Italian  Garden  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt,  “A  House  Recently  Com¬ 
pleted  at  Germantown,”  “Twin  Oaks,”  a  beautiful  country  place  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  among  the  June  contents  of  a  magazine  already 
familiar  to  those  who  love  beautiful  homes,  their  interiors  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“Wayside  Wanderings”  is  a  published  address  of  our  poetically  nurtured 
friend  the  editor  of  the  Reading  Times — Col.  T.  C.  Zimmerman,  who  recent¬ 
ly  delivered  the  “Reveries  of  a  Walker”  before  the  students  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg  College,  where  the  same  was  duly  appreciated.  It  is  fine  reading, 
written  in  a  lofty,  fanciful  style,  urging  walking  as  a  means  of  healthful 
and  instructive  exercise,  and  abounding  with  descriptions  of  actual  beauties 
and  delights  attained  in  his  own  “Fiissganger”  experiences. 

The  never  failing  novel  of  the  month  in  the  June  Lippincott  is  attrac¬ 
tively  named  ‘  ‘  A  Real  Daughter  of  the  Revolution.  ”  It  is  by  Caroline 
Gebhardt,  whose  Southern  birth  has  inspired  her  to  write  of  the  struggle- 
for  liberty  as  it  centres  to  a  finish  at  Yorktown.  The  heroine  is  a  beauty 
whose  family  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Redcoats,  but  she  releases  their 
prisoner,  her  unacknowledged  lover,  sides  with  Sumter’s  raiders,  and  flouts 
the  advances  of  the  English  commander,  who  is  quartered  on  her  father’s 
plantation.  The  closing  scenes  at  Yorktown  are  written  with  a  patriotic 
ring  that  wall  thrill  the  descendants  of  the  “Real  Daughter  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  ’  ’ 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  containing  the  published 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  County  of  Berks,  which 
event  wTas  duly  observed  at  Reading  March  11,  1902,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  county,  who  published  these  speeches  as 
one  of  the  regular  issues.  It  opens  with  an  ode  from  the  facile  pen  of  Col. 
Thos.  C.  Zimmerman,  following  which  are  the  addresses  in  full  by  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Dechant,  Rev.  J.  W.  Early,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Judge  G.  A- 
Endlich  and  Louis  Richards,  Esq. 
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HIS  number  concludes  the  third  volume  of  this 
unique  magazine.  It  is  the  constant  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  its  editor  that  its  issues  fall  into  such 
able  and  appreciative  hands.  He  has  heard 
more  kind  and  complimentary  words  since  he 
has  played  the  editorial  role  than  probably  in 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  together.  He  feels  proud 
of  the  reception  accorded  it.  For  a  dozen  times,  now,  he  rejoices 
that  he  has  been  the  message-bearer  of  real  heart-felt  satisfaction 
to  the  most  select  class  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  stock,  filling 
manv  of  the  highest  stations,  and  distributed  over  the  entire 

J  o 

Union — a  few  in  foreign  lands. 

While  this  is  enough  glory  for  so  short  a  period,  the  editor  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  shares  the  feelings  of  the  little  boy  at  picnic,  whom 
his  pastor  requested  to  pick  some  mountain  tea  that  grew  near  by. 
After  the  boy  came  with  an  armful,  the  reverend  clergyman  pat¬ 
ted  his  head  and  remarked  in  Pennsylvania-German:  “Du  hist  en 
schmarter  Bull !  Ich  beclank  mich  aw  fer  den  G'falle  !"  d  he  boy 
replied :  “  ’Sis  gern  g’schehna ;  avver  'n  Cent  war  mir  liever 
g'west.”  So  we  appreciate  very  much  the  appreciation  thus  far 
shown.  The  most  keenly  appreciated  compliment,  however,  is  the 
kind  shown  by  a  number  whose  renewal  was  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  new  subscriptions,  with  the  cash  for  same.  Now  a 
gentle  hint.  As  time  for  renewal  has  come  for  most  subscribers, 
let  me  suggest  that  each  one  in  some  way  strive  to  duplicate  his 
own  subscription  by  interesting  or  enrolling  a  friend.  The  hooks 
for  1903  are  open.  Thanks  in  advance. 
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VACATION 

HAT  pictures  and  associations  cling  to  this  one  simple  word!  One 
sees  in  it  foreign  lands,  towering  mountain  peaks  and  luxuriant  val¬ 
leys,  ocean  breakers  and  pebbly  beach,  lakes  and  rivers,  glens  and 
grottoes,  crowds  and  solitudes.  The  Editor,  too,  joined  the  midsummer  annual 
kick  against  monotonous  toil,  when  traces  broke  and  harness  fell  off  his 
shoulders.  This  year  he  hied  away  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  summer- 
eel  among  his  relatives.  He  had  three  weeks  to  “do”  three  coun  ies,  and  he 
cut  a  wide  swath  out  of  Pennsylvania-Germandom.  He  took  his  wife  and 
chilelren  with  him  to  wielen  the  pathway  anel  eloorway  of  his  “open  sesame.” 

He  hael  steam  and  trolley  roads;  two,  four  anel  eight-wheelers  at  his  com¬ 
mand;  peelal,  horse,  steam  and  electric  power  to  convey  him.  Rural  nature 
never  was  lovelier,  nor  scenic  lanelscapes  more  charming.  He  traverseel  the 
Lebanon  anel  East  Penn  Valleys  from  Lebanon  to  Easton,  the  Schuylkill  Val¬ 
ley  he  surveyeel  from  Neversink  to  Port  Clinton,  the  Lehigh  Valley  from 
Glen  Onoko  to  the  river’s  mouth  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  anel  the  Del¬ 
aware  from  Kittatinny  Water  Gap  to  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  He  criss-crossed 
the  counties  of  Berks,  Lehigh  anel  Northampton  by  trolley  and  broke  the 
record.  (Oh!  what  a  perfect  electric  locomotive  system  centers  at  Allen- 
towm.  Hither  let  all  managers  of  trolley  lines  anel  systems  come  to  learn 
wisdom — the  secret  of  success  anel  wealth  by  a  reduction  of  rates,  one  fare 
for  from  seven  to  twelve  miles!  Let  Allentownians  not  fail  to  erect  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  Tom  Johnson,  who  installeel  this  Lehigh  Valley  system  and  short¬ 
ened  his  life  by  altruistic  over¬ 
work.)  But  back  to  the  Editor’s 
vacation.  He  visited  almost  every 
relative  above  or  under  ground,  in 
five  generations  of  elirect  line  anel 
in  four  elegrees  of  collateral  con¬ 
sanguinity  of  his  own  and  wife’s 
line.  He  ate  of  everything  that 
grew  on  tree  or  plant,  in  ground  or 
air  or  water,  or  was  covered  with 
scales  or  hair,  feathers  or  furs.  He 
breathed  Goel’s  purest  air  by  day 
and  slept  like  a  top  all  night.  He 
came  back  to  find  an  average  gain 
of  weight  of  six  pounds  averdupois 
per  head,  his  son  of  ten  leading  by 
an  actual  gain  of  ten  pounds.  Bei- 
ter  food,  purer  air,  grander  sunsets 
lovelier  homes  and  finer  farms  can¬ 
not  be  found  than  these  where  the 
dwellers  still  talk  in  Pennsylvania 
“Dutch.”  A  goodlier  heritage  or 
a  more  prosperous  or  contented 
people  we  know  not. 
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Famous  Pennsylvania-Germans 


GOTTHILF  HENRY  ERNEST  MUHLENBERG,  D.D. 

BY  HENRY  MELCHIOR  MUHLENBERG  RICHARDS. 
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OTTHILF  HENRY  ERNEST  MUHLENBERG,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Patriarch  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria  Weiser,  who  survived  the 
period  of  childhood,  was  born  at  the  Trappe  homestead, 
Montgomery  county,  Penn'a,  on  November  17,  1753;  and  duly 
baptized  on  December  4,  following,  as  per  the  records  of  the  old 
Augustus  church. 

While  it  is  likely  that  his  extreme  youth  prevented  him  to  a 
certain  extent  from  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
brothers,  Peter  and  Frederick,  and  engaging  in  the  public  service 
of  his  country,  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  inclinations  did  not  run 
greatly  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  inherit  either  the  fiery  dis¬ 
position  of  his  eldest  brother,  Peter,  nor  yet  the  restless  nature  of 
his  other  brother,  Frederick.  The  gentle  part  of  his  parents’  char¬ 
acters,  with  his  father's  love  of  study  and  work  in  the  Master’s 
vineyard,  his  earnestness  and  tenderness,  which,  with  advancing 
years,  had  overshadowed  the  more  tempestuous  elements  of  his 
make-up,  descended  to  the  youngest  son,  and  he  became  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  family,  a  leader  in  educational  methods,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  brothers  who  adhered  undeviatingly  to  his  life-work  in 
the  ministry.  The  world  very  often  gives  its  encomiums  for  very 
different  acts  than  those  which  best  please  God,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Henry  Muhlenberg,  the  devoted  pastor  and  faithful 
minister,  with  all  his  learning,  would  probably  be  but  little  known 
today  outside  of  his  own  religious  denomination,  were  it  not  for 
his  botanical  researches  and  association  with  his  brothers.  As  it 
is,  the  world  speaks  of  him  as  “Muhlenberg,  the  botanist,"  and 
not  as  “Muhlenberg,  the  divine.” 

He  received  his  early  education  at  New  Providence,  or  the 
Trappe,  his  home,  until  the  fall  of  1761,  when  his  father  removed 
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to  Philadelphia  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  German  Lutheran 
congregation  of  that  city,  when  it  was  continued  in  the  schools 
of  that  place  and  congregation.  In  the  early  part  of  1763  the  fath¬ 
er,  realizing  the  necessity  of  an  advanced  instruction  which  could 
not  be  obtained  in  that  locality,  determined  to  send  the  two  older 
boys  to  the  Halle  Institute,  in  Germany,  and  with  them  their 
youthful  brother,  Henry,  knowing  that  such  an  opportunity  might 
not  again  occur  for  him. 

On  April  27,  a  mere  child  of  ten,  he  embarked  on  the  packet 
ship  Captain  Buelden,  at  Philadelphia,  bade  farewell  to  his  parents, 
and  after  an  uneventful  voyage  of  no  unusual  length,  found  him¬ 
self  safely  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Dr.  Ziegenhagen,  the  court 
chaplain  at  London,  and  his  father's  old  friend,  on  June  15th.  A 
sojourn  of  some  weeks  at  London  was  followed  by  the  departure 
of  the  little  party  for  Germany,  via  Rotterdam.  Here  the  brothers 
separated,  the  two  older  ones  proceeding  direct  to  their  destina¬ 
tion  at  Halle  while  Henry,  under  the  care  of  an  attendant,  started 
for  Eimbeck  to  visit  the  home  of  his  father.  This  journey  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  his  real  journey  through  life.  After  a  while 
his  guide  left  him  when,  for  the  first  time  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  and  left  to  his  own  action,  guided  by  his  own  rea¬ 
soning.  We  are  told  that  as  he,  at  last,  approached  the  town,  fa¬ 
tigued,  hungry  and  despairing,  a  good  Samaritan  kindly  took  him 
'On  his  back  and  carried  him  the  remaining  distance,  charming 
away  the  lad’s  troubles  by  his  entertaining  stories. 

At  Halle  lie  showed  such  marked  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and 
such  diligence  in  their  preparation,  that  he  attained  the  head  of 
his  class.  On  September  2,  1769,  came  the  death  of  his  friend,  and 
his  brother  Frederick’s  sponsor,  the  Director  Gotthilf  August 
Francke.  The  sponsors  of  Henry  were  John  Henry  Iveppele  and 
Herr  Heinzelman.  He  doubtless  received  his  second  name  from 
"Mr.  Iveppele,  who  was  a  prominent  Philadelphia  merchant,  elder 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
first  President  of  the  German  Society  and  father-in-law  of  Dr. 
Helmuth.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  however,  that  his 
first  name,  Gotthilf,  was  derived  from  the  same  source  as  his 
brother’s  middle  name,  Augustus.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Julius  F. 
iSachse,  Esq.,  has  discovered  and  given  to  the  public  a  most  inter- 
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esting  poem,  which  is  truly  a  literary  curiosity,  written  at  the 
time  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  two  brothers  upon 
the  decease  of  their  friend  and  benefactor.  It  is  possible  that 
Frederick  alone  may  have  written  it,  but  it  is  signed  by  both  the 
boys,  and  it  is  but  right  to  assume  that  Henry  had  some  small 
part,  at  least,  in  its  preparation. 

In  1770,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Frederick,  and  future 
brother-in-law,  Rev.  John  Christopher  Kunze,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  having  completed  his  course  at  Halle.  So  marked 
was  his  proficiency  at  the  Synodical  examination,  and  so  thorough 
was  his  classical  and  theological  education,  that,  though  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry  on 
October  25,  1770,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  held  in  Read¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  Frederick. 

As  assistant  to  his  father  he  remained  in  Philadelphia,  serving 
the  congregation  of  that  city,  as  well  as  those  at  P>arren  Hill  and 
on  the  Raritan,  in  New  Jersey. 

On  April  5,  1774,  he  was  elected  third  associate  pastor  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

On  July  26,  1774,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Catharine  Hall  (born 
December  26,  1756,  d.  May  1,  1841)  daughter  of  Philip  and  Susan 
Catharine  Hall,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  outspoken  loyalty  of  the  entire  Muhlenberg  family,  coupled 
with  their  patriotic  deeds,  marked  them  for  Tory  vengeance  as 
opportunity  might  occur.  When,  therefore,  the  arrival  of  the 
British  was  expected  in  December,  1776,  with  his  wife  and  eldest 
child,  Mary  Cartharine,  hut  three  months  old  (b.  September  2, 
1776,  d.  1843,  m-  J°lln  Musser,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.)  he  fled  to  the 
country,  returning  when  the  alarm  was  over.  After  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  when  the  “red  coats”  had,  in  fact,  occupied  the  city 
he  remained  until  safety  once  more  demanded  flight.  Disguised 
as  an  Indian,  robed  in  a  blanket  and  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
even  then  the  treachery  of  a  Tory  innkeeper  might  have  resulted 
in  his  detection  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  warning  of  a 
W  hig  occupant  of  the  building.  He  reached  New  Hanover  in 
safety  and  there,  for  a  year,  devoted  the  time  of  his  enforced 
leisure  to  a  vigorous  study  of  botany,  or  rather  to  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  knowledge  which  he  already  possessed  of  it,  until 
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the  evacuation  of  the  British  troops  June,  1778,  enabled  him  to 
return  once  more  to  the  field  of  his  labors  in  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  1779,  after  his  brother  Frederick  had  entered  the  po¬ 
litical  arena,  he  succeeded  him  as  pastor  at  New  Hanover,  but 
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remained  there  only  until  the  following  year  when  he  was  called  to 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  Dr.  Helmuth's  successor  in  the  pastorate  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  congregation. 
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Here,  for  thirty-five  years  he  labored  unceasingly  and  untir¬ 
ingly.  Those  who  have  reaped  the  fruitage  of  his  planting  alone 
can  truly  realize  the  real  nature  of  his  work.  Most  diligent  and 
faithful,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  winning  the  deepest  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  people,  the  universal  esteem  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  the  admiration  of  his  associates  in  the  worlel  of 
learning  and  letters,  it  was  all  too  soon  when,  on  May  23,  1815, 
he  succumbed  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and,  with  his  Bible  clasped 
closely  to  his  breast,  gently  breathed  his  last,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hel- 
muth,  from  the  text  Heb.  13:7,  and  his  body  interred  in  the  grave- 
ward  of  Trinitv  Lutheran  church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Following:  is 
his  epitaph : 


Hier  ruhen  die  Gebeine  Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muehlenberg’s, 
S.  T,  D.,  der  diese  Gemeine  37  Jahre  lang  mit  dem  Evangelo  von 
Christo  als  treuer  Hirte  geweidet  hat.  Sein  Geist  entriss  sich  froh 
der  hier  nieder  gesenkten  Hutte  den  23ten  Mai,  1815,  im  62ten 
Jahre  seiner  Pilgrimschaft.  Die  ganze  Gemeine  beklagt  in  Ihm 
den  greszen  Verlust  eines  Vaters  und  treuen  Lehrers.  Einer  Witwe 
und  8  Kindern  die  Ihm  dieses  Denkmal  errichten  bleibt  sein  An- 
denken  auf  immer  heilig. 


Heil  Dir  Du  hast  nach  trueben  Kumer  Stunden 
Auf  ewig  Ruh’  in  deinem  Herrn  gef unden; 

Wir  Kaempfen  noch;  der  Herr  sieht  unsere  Thraenen 
Womit  nach  Wiedersehen  wir  uns  hier  sehnen. 


His  study  of  botany  began  at  Halle,  while  the  star  of  Linnaeus 
was  in  its  ascendency,  and  his  interest  in  it  must  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  what  he  discovered  as  he  roamed  through  the  fields 
of  his  native  place  in  1777  and  1778.  It  became  his  recreation  at 
Lancaster  to  drive  away  the  cares,  trials  and  discouragements 
from  which  no  faithful  pastor  is  exempt.  His  nature  and  learn¬ 
ing,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  subject  up  in  a 
merely  superficial  manner.  He  carefully  explored  not  only  Lan¬ 
caster  county  but  opened  up  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  eminent  botanists  of  his  day  both  in  Europe  and  America.  1  he 
superior  excellence  of  his  work  won  acknowledgment  and  com¬ 
mendation  from  many  learned  men  and  societies. 
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The  printed  works,  upon  which  rest  his  fame  as  a  botanist,  are 
but  two  in  number,  neither  very  voluminous,  and  yet  of  the  highest 
value  to  students.  The  first  is  his  “Catalogue  of  the  Hitherto 
Known  Native  and  Naturalized  Plants  of  North  America,"  print¬ 
ed  at  Lancaster,  under  his  own  supervision,  in  1813.  The  second 
is  “A  Fuller  Description  of  the  Grasses  and  Sedges  of  North 
America,  Indigenous  and  Naturalized,”  in  Latin,  with  a  preface 
by  his  son  Frederick,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  more  than 
a  year  after  his  death. 

The  “Catalogue'7  is  much  more  than  the  title  itself  would  indi¬ 
cate,  as  it  embraces  in  condensed  form,  a  description  from  which 
the  species  can  be  generally  identified.  With  but  few  exceptions 
they  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the  United  States.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  new  species  discovered  and  described  by  him  is  about  one 
hundred,  nearly  all  flowering  plants.  But  of  the  eighty  species 
described  by  his  correspondent,  Willdenow,  most  were  obtained 
from  him  as  the  collector  and  should  be  counted  in  the  extent  of  his 
contribution  to  science.  No  single  one  of  the  early  botanical  ex¬ 
plorers  of  our  eastern  field,  except  perhaps,  Michaux,  did  so  much, 
and  what  he  did  was  well  done.  For  the  advance  he  made  in  the 
science  of  botany,  Dr.  Baldwin  declares  that  he  is  worthy  the 
title  of  “The  American  Linnaeus.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  his  death  prevented  the  publication  of  man¬ 
uscript  on  “Flora  Lancastriensis”  which  he  left  behind  him.  His 
herbarium  was  purchased  and  is  preserved  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

As  has  alreaely  been  said,  man  is  prone  to  forget  the  eleeels  elone 
for  his  spiritual  welfare  anel  to  remember  only  the  learning  or 
bravery  of  his  fellowman.  The  deeds  of  Muhlenberg,  the  pastor, 
might  have  perished  from  the  memory  of  the  world,  but  as  the  late 
Dr.  Porter  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this  botanical 
data)  has  well  remarked,  “The  name  of  Muhlenberg,  the  botanist, 
can  never  perish.”  His  name  has  been  fittingly  recorded  in  the 
plant  world  in  all  the  three  ways  which  admit  of  perpetuation.  In 
the  first  place  it  has  been  applied  to  denote  a  species,  as  in  the 
Quercus  Muhlenbergii  (Muhlenberg's  Oak),  which  he  discovered 
and  brought  to  note.  In  the  second  place  it  has  been  attached  to 
a  series  of  at  least  one  hundred  species  which  he  found,  and 


lastly,  it  has  been  embodied  in  a  genus,  as  when  Prof.  Schreiber 
created  the  genus  Muhlenbergia,  to  include  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  grasses. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  lias  been  accused,  most  ignorantly, 
of  a  lack  of  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  education.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  be  lias  been  closely  identified  with  all  proper  ef¬ 
forts  in  that  direction,  frequently  taking  the  lead  in  them.  He 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1779,  at  which  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze  was  chosen 
German  Professor  of  Philology,  and  in  succeeding  years,  opened 
up  the  German  Department  of  the  University.  Four  years  later 
Dr.  Kunze  was  called  to  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Helmuth,  succeeded  to  bis  chair  in  Philadelphia,  which  be  occupied 
until  1810. 

Even  before  the  Revolution  efforts  bad  been  made  to  establish 
a  college  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  the  necessary  charter  was 
refused  by  the  Provincial  authorities.  After  the  war  the  subject 
was  again  agitated  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  many  leading 
men,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  to  locate  at  Car¬ 
lisle.  One  week  after  the  charter  had  been  secured  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College  was  held,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1783,  at  the  home  of  John  Dickinson,  in  Philadelphia, 
after  whom  the  college  was  named,  who  became  its  first  President 
and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  The  first  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  consisted  of  forty  men,  many  of  the  highest  prominence  in  the 
State,  amongst  whom  was  Henry  Muhlenberg  who  served  on  it 
from  1783  until  bis  death  in  1815. 

The  German  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
flourished  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  until  about  1787  or 
1788,  when  it  began  to  decline  gradually  and  was  finally  discon¬ 
tinued.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  German  popu¬ 
lation  to  have  a  college,  devoted  entirely  to  their  interests  and  lo¬ 
cated  more  nearly  in  the  midst  of  their  people.  It  having  been 
decided  to  found  a  college  of  this  character  at  Lancaster  a  charter 
was  secured  from  the  Legislature  on  March  10,  1787,  and  the  new 
institution  named  Franklin  College,  after  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Having  been  greatly  instrumental  in  its  founding  Henry  Muhlen¬ 
berg  was  elected  its  first  President,  on  June  5>  l7&7-  *  he  college 

was  dedicated  June  6,  at  which  time  both  the  Lutheran  Minis- 
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terium  and  the  Reformed  Coetus  were  in  session  in  Lancaster. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  preached  a  German  sermon  in  the  Lutheran 
church  which  was  at  once  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  Dr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Hutchins,  the  newly  elected  Professor  of  English  and  Belles- 
lettres,  delivered  a  discourse,  which,  however,  did  not  appear 
until  1806,  when  it  was  published  by  the  author  himself.  In  the 
course  of  his  college  work  he,  doubtless,  soon  realized  the  necessity 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  so,  with 
the  view  of  aiding  his  countrymen  to  that  end,  in  conjunction  with 
Benedict  Schipher  as  co-author,  work  was  begun  on  a  large  “Eng¬ 
lish  and  German  Lexicon  and  Grammar, ”  which  was  issued  in 
1812. 

In  1780  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  and  a  few  years  later,  that  of  D.  D.  On  January 
22,  1785,  together  with  General  Kosciusko,  William  Hershely 
Tames  Madison  and  Thomas  Paine,  he  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  A 798  in  the  Natur- 
forschender  Freunde  of  Berlin,  in  1802  in  the  Philosophical  and 
Physical  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  in  other  associations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden  and  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  of  medium  height,  of  a  florid  complexion, 
a  robust  frame  and  remarkable  physical  strength.  He  was  a  great 
pedestrian,  frequently  making  trips  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
places  at  considerable  distance  almost  without  fatigue.  He  was 
an  earnest  and  able  preacher,  delivering  his  sermons  from  notes 
written  in  a  clear  but  minute  hand  on  narrow  slips  of  paper,  so 
minute  being  the  writing  as  to  be  almost  undecipherable  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader. 

The  fruit  of  his  union  with  Mary  Catharine  Hall  was : 

1.  Mary  Catharine  Muhlenberg,  b.  September  2,  1776;  d.  1843; 

m.  May  11,  1802,  John  Musser,  b.  November  2,  1774;  d. 

1813. 

2.  Susanna  Elizabeth  Muhlenberg,  b.  October  26,  1779;  d.  July 

9,  1838  ;  m.  Peter  Schmidt,  b.  February  10,  1780;  d.  July 
18,  1831. 

3.  Henry  Augustus  Philip  Muhlenberg,  b.  May  13,  1782;  d.  Au¬ 

gust  11,  1844.  He  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  church, 
Reading,  Pa.,  from  1802  to  1827,  U.  S.  Congressman  for 
five  terms,  Minister  to  Austria  in  1838,  popular  nominee 
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for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  at  time  of  death,  1844.  He 
married  first,  1805,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hiester,  b.  1784;  d. 
March  21,  1806  ;  dau.  Governor  Joseph  Hiester.  Married 
second,  June  7,  1808,  Rebecca  Hiester,  sister  of  his  first 
wife,  b.  July  4,  1781  ;  d.  January  22,  1841. 

4.  John  Philip  Emanuel  Muhlenberg,  b.  March  31,  1784;  d.  1825; 

m.  Susan  Ann  Craig.  No  issue. 

5.  George  Peter  Samuel  Muhlenberg,  b.  October  7,  1786;  d. 

1827.  Single. 

6.  Mary  Henrietta  Muhlenberg,  b.  April  26,  1789;  d.  1850. 

Single. 

7.  Phillippa  Elizabeth  Muhlenberg,  b.  December  19,  1791 ;  m. 

Henry  Hufifnagle,  b.  1787;  d.  1823.  No  issue. 

8.  Frederick  Augustus  Hall  Muhlenberg,  b.  March  28,  1795;  d. 

July  5,  1867;  m.  first,  February  6,  1816,  Elizabeth  Schaum, 
b.  December  23,  1799;  d.  January  8,  1826;  dau.  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Schaum;  m.  second.  May  8,  1828,  Ann  Eliza 
Duchman,  b.  November,  1807  ;  d.  April  25,  1881.  His  son, 
Rev.  Prof.  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  served 
five  literary  institutions  of  his  State,  for  over  fifty  years  in 
all,  including  eleven  years  of  Presidency  of  Muhlenberg 
College. 

I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  Ernest  T.  Kretschmann,  Ph.D.,  for  ex¬ 
tracts  used  in  this  sketch. 
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This  much  belated  and  anxiously  look- 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Society  ,  ,,  ,  »  t> 

J  ed  tor  volume  ot  Proceedings  and 

Vol.  XI.  Addresses  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 

Proceedings  and  Addresses.  .  ,,  ,>  ,  n _ 

meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 

Society,  convened  at  Easton,  Pa.,  October  26,  1900,  has  come  at  last.  If  the 
delay  of  its  publication  was  caused  by  a  desire  to  complete  the  work  in 
minute  researches  and  verifications  of  its  historical  papers  or  the  elaborate 
illumination  of  i', s  many  fine  illustrations,  then  the  patience  of  those  entitled 
to  copies  was  not  tried  without  amends.  Certain  it  is  that  this  elaborate  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  800  large  quarto  pages  justifies  almost  any  proud  boast  of  this 
virile  Society,  or  any  uneasiness  of  its  anxious  members.  The  histories  given 
and  covering  over  700  pages  are  the  early  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  Churches  in  Pennsylvania,  treated  respectively  by  Revs.  Dr. 
T.  E.  Schmauk  and  Jos.  H.  Dubbs,  two  pains-taking  and  acknowledged  and 
broad-gauged  historians.  To  this  volume  generations  yet  unborn  will  repair 
for  historical  data.  Doubly  fortunate  he  who  possesses  a  copy.  The  contents 
are  enticing  and  play  havoc  with  one’s  time,  if  he  begins  to  nibble  at  same. 


•  «  •  «  Poetic  Gems  *  «  *  * 


DIE  ALT  CIDER  MUEHL. 

BY  REV.  ADAM  STUMP. 


Doh  steht  die  alt,  alt  Cider_muehl, 
Als  haet  sie  noch  en  junges  G  ’fuehl. 
Der  Grossvater  in  alter  Zeit 
Hut  sie  fuer  ihren  Zweck  bereit. 

Die  Aepel-schale 
Hut  er  vermahle, 

Un  Droeschter  g’macht 
Bis  es  gegracht. 

Yergang  die  Zeit,  un  all  die  Leit. 

Sieht  jetz  die  Loecher  doh  im  Dach. 
Dreh  ’  mohl  die  Raeder.  ’Sis  en  Sach ! 
Doh  is  ke’  zweck,  doh  is  ke’  Ort; 

Die  Wuerm  hen  den  Korb  verbohrt. 
Der  Korb  vergosse! 

Die  Saft  verflosse! 

Hie-her!  Her-hie! 

Du  suesse  Brueh ! 

Wu  sin  die  Leit?  Die  Zeit  verfohrt. 

i 

Holt  den  Shimmel  an  des  G ’spiel; 
Shuet  die  Aepel  in  die  Muehl. 

Eens  is  g  ’cheit,  des  anner  dum, 
Dreht  die  Raeder  rum  un  rum. 

Roth  wie  Farbe 
Aus  dem  Korbe, 

Fliesst  doh  die  Brueh. 

Die  Blecher  hie! 

Es  Stromt  wie  Blut  im  Schaum 
herum. 


Fangt  den  Cider  in  des  Fass; 

Den  Droeschter  warft  mer  uf  des 
Gras. 

Jetz  schallt  des  schoene  Mittags- 
horn ! 

Die  Lieb  bleibt  doh,  vergeh  der  Zorn. 
Dann  e  ’mohl  G’messe, 

Un  drei  Mohl  Gesse! 

In’s  Bett  dort  nuf! 

Dann  wieder  uf! 

Die  Rosa  heit,  un  nie  die  Dorn! 


Die  Aepel  graunze  in  der  Walz; 

Dort  spritst  vom  Stroh  des  gruene 
Malz. 

Bedeckt  den  Korb,  un  ziegt  die 
Schraub ; 

Es  fliegt  die  Zeit  grad  wie  die  Daub. 
Die  Buwe  lache, 

Die  Kamme  grache; 

Die  Maed  sin  doh 
Un  sin  so  froh. 

Wer  denkt  au  jetz  an’s  kuehle  Grab? 


Doh  steht  sie  wie  en  grosser  T  — 

Die  Cider-muehl  im  Mond,  o  je! 

Der  Baum  is,  wde  der  Shimmel,  fort, 
Die  Blank  un  Shindle  sin  verdorrt, 
Die  Bloeck  versunke, 

Der  Dag  verschwunde ! 

Es  dut  em  weh, 

Mer  muss  vergeh ! 

Der  Mond  gukt  draurig  uf  den  Ort. 


Die  alte  Muehl  steht  still  un  dum ; 

Es  geht  nix  meh  im  Ringel  rum. 

En  Amschel,  wie  en  junge  Braut, 

Hut  in  dem  Korb  ihr  Nescht  gebaut. 
Dort  singt  sie  lieblich, 

Un  waes  nix  drueblich; 

1 1  Mei  Heim  is  doh 
Ich  bin  so  froh! 

Dem  Herr  is  alles  zuvertraut !  ’  ’ 


Adieu,  du  alte,  liebe  Muehl, 

Du  gebst  mir  jetz  en  wehes  G ’fuehl. 
Die  Lust  der  Kindheit  wie  des  Laub, 
Geht  mit  dir  zu  Aesch  un  Staub. 
Ganz  vermahle, 

Bis  an  die  Schale, 

Zehrt  uns  die  Welt, 

In  unsrer  Zeit, 

Un  dreibt  des  Lebe  in  des  Grab. 
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’N  SCHOENIE  ALTIE  HE’MATH. 

Wo ’s  Seidel’s  Kop  ’  am  Himmel  hengt, 

Wo ’s  llaaga  Dahl  ins  Lutza  zwengt, 

Dazwischa  uf  der  Summer  Seid 
Und  iwwers  Dahl,  paar  Iiuda  weid, 

Der  winterseidig  Hiwwel  nuf 
Bis  in  der  Busch  ganz  owwa  druf, 

In  diesem  Dahl  beschiitzt  und  kle’, 

Bescliteht  ’n  He ’math  alt  und  schii. 

M  ’r  wolla ’s  widder  sehna  geh, 

Die  alt  forbildlich  He  ’math  scho. 

A1 ’r  kumma  uf  die  alt  Schtiit  Schtros, 

Die  macht  ans  Krieka  Miihl  sich  los 
Und  sehpringt  ans  Kloppa  Schtohr  ferbei 
Bis  uf  der  Schtiit  Berg  hocli  und  frei. 

Ans  Kloppa  is  m’r  als  bal  dort; 

M  ’r  laufa  dann  nach  Westen  fort, 

E’  Hiwwel  nunner,  der  niichscht  no  nuf, 

Und  sehtoppa  bissel  owwa  druf 
Paar  Yard  am  Schtehn’na  Haus  ferbei; 

No  dreha  m’r  rechts  der  Busch-schtick  nei 
Und  grattla  iwwer  die  Fens  ins  Feld. 

M’r  laufa  fort  wie’s  uns  gefellt 
Bis  owwa  uf  die  Schnerr;  now  schtop; 

Dort  driwwa  is  der  Seidel ’s  Kop  ’ ; 

Do  hunna,  links,  is  Lutza  Dahl; 

Und  weiter  drunna  sehnscht  ’n  Schtrahl, — 
Sell  is  die  Crick  im  Haaga  Dahl; 

Und  grad  do  hunna  iwwer  die  Wiss 
Die  alt,  bequem,  sclib  He ’math  is. 

’Sis  gar  nix  fiinciess  dort  am  Haus, 

’Sis  awwer  sauwer,  Dreck  all  h’aus; 

’N  dopplet,  zweh-schtock,  Block  Gebeu, 

Bal  alles  alt,  sehr  wennig  neu. 

’N  feiner  Bamgarta  owwa  dro 

Macht  Winters,  Summers,  Iferbscht  froh; 

Tm  Winter  halt’s  der  kalt  Wind  weg, 

Im  Summer  gebt ’s  manch  Schatta  Fleck, 

Und  dann  im  Herbscht  sinn  Eppel  do. 

Now  guck ’s  mold  a’,  ivie  sclio  der  Platz; 

’N  herrlich  Lied,  ’n  Bauerer  Schatz! 

Yon  Scheuerhoff  zu  Bamgart’  Fens 
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Js  Frekd  unci  Gut  und  ke  Expens; 

Von  Bamgart’  End  zu  Seheuereck 
’N  herrlicher  Vergniigen  Schtreck! 

In  all  die  Diihler  weid  herum 
Hot  JS'iemand  so  ’n  Eigenthum, 

Vorbildlich,  herriich,  scho,  bequem, 

Und  so  Erinnerungsvoll  an  He’m! 

Mei  Grossdaadie,  uf  der  Mutter  Seid, 

War  do  dahehm  sci  Leweszeit ; 

Vor  ihm,  sei’m  Eater  war  des  Land, — 

John  Schaeffer  alia  zweh  genannt. 

Beim  Ytingera  John  wara  siwwa  Mad 
Die  macha  in  dern  Dahl  fiel  Frehd: 

Die  iiltscht  dafun  hehst  Mary  Ann; 

Die  niichscht,  ihr  Mutter  no,  Susann; 

Dann  Sarah ;  die  Priscilla  ?s  fiert, 

Und  war  dann’s  zwet  der  Tod  weg  fiihrt; 
Die  ’Liza  Ann  kummt  ’s  niichscht  danei, 

Und  wTar  die  erscht  das  Grab  nahm  ei; 

Die  sechst  als  ’Milia  is  bekannt; 

Die  yingscht  Ehneia  is  genannt. 

Die  iiltscht  is  als  bal  siebzich  Yahr, 

Und  bei  mir  ’s  hochscht  geschiitzt  sogar; 

Sie  hot  so  fiel  f  7r  mich  geduh 
Als  yunger  und  als  alter  Buh. 

’Sis  gut  zu  rota  was  ich  mehn  — 

Sie  is  mei  Mutter  sell  macht’s  plain. 

In  sellem  Haus  hab’  ich  die  Welt 
Mei  erschter  Ohd ’m  a’gemeldt; 

Und  wde  ich  dann  dort  weg  war  g’numma 
Bin  ich  als  noch  uf  B  ’such  hie  kuinma. 

Seh  yuscht  emohl  sell  ehwa  Schtick 
Vom  Scheuerhoff  bis  ganz  zurick 
Wo ’s  hinnig’m  Bamgarta  dort  ufhbrt ! 

’Es  Haus  schteht  druf  wies  dort  druf  g’hort, 
Die  Scheuer  sci  lit  net  annerscht  sei, 

Und  dann  wTas  macht  sell  Schtick  so  fei 
Sinn  sellie  Eppelbiim  dort  druf, — 

Sie  nemma  grad  der  recht  Platz  uf. 

Ken  He ’math  findseht  uf  weid  und  brehd 
Die  in  sich  selbst  fasst  so  fiel  Frehd. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  20,  1902. 


M.  A..  Gkuber. 
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NOFEMBERKLAWG. 

REV.  A.  C.  WUCHTER. 


Doh  buck  ich  oni  fenschter 
L'n  guck  (l  ’tzu  nous, 

Wos  is 's  so  reg  ’rich 

Un’  schtormich  dort  drous. 

Wos  peift’s  net  im  Schornschteh, 
Wos  robbelt ’s  im  dach, 

So ’n  wetter  is  iniiner 
’2s  unfreindlicliie  socb. 

S  ’is  olles  so  traurich, 

’S  guckt  olios  b’triebt, 

Ken  fogel  om  singa  — 

Sel  bov  ich  g  ’liebt. 

Wos  treibts  net  dor  rega, 

Wos  rouscht ’s  in  de  belim, 

Ken  wunner  wer  drous  is 
Der  schofft  sich  glei  hehm. 

Der  summer  is  ivver, 

Uns  schpoteyohr  is  doh, 

Wos  geht’s  nocli ’m  winter! 

M  ’r  kon  scliier  net  nob. 

Der  buscb  is  gons  nockieh, 

Die  f elder  sin  blobs, 

Der  winter  hut  summer 
Un  schpoteyobr  im  schohs. 

Wos  fliega  die  dawga, 

Die  muhnet  un  yolir; 

Die  yunga  fun  geschter 
Hen  heit  grolia  hohr. 

So  schtehts  mit’m  lebwa, 

So  gelit ’s  in  der  welt, 

Wer  schpont  uff  der  morya 
Hut’s  ufft  scbun  ferfelilt. 

Die  yohrstzeita  fliega 
Wie  wolka  for’m  wind, 

Sie  kumma  un  gebna 

So  merkwerdicb  g’scbwind. 

Nob  m elm  ich  aw  i miner 
S’waer’n  gleicbniss  un  bild 
Fum  mensch  un  seim  lehwa, 

Ufft  schtormich  un  wild. 

For’s  aerscht  kuniint  mold ’t  frieh- 
yohr — 

Die  yugend  so  Izort, 

Noh  geht’s  in  de  summer — 

Der  mon  mit ’m  bort, 

Un’s  naigscht  nocli ’m  schpoteyobr  — 
Der  kup  wert  em  weiss, 

Un  endlich  der  winter 

Mehnt’s  graub  kolt  wie  eis. 


O  yugend  so  fraehlich! 

O  yugend  so  scheli ! 

Du  laebscht  in  der  huffnung, 
Dei  sorga  sin  kleh. 

Un  doch  net  tz’fridda, 

So  gut  wie  du ’s  husht, 

Ach !  wart  yuscht,  es  gebt  nocli 
G’nunk  sourie  Kusclit. 

Ihr  menner  so  kreftich, 

Ihr  weiver  so  schtuls, 

Bei  eicli  is’s  summer 

U11  frisch  seldogt  die  bills, 
Doch  gebt’s  yuscht  eh  summer 
Im  mensch  sein  ’ra  tzeit, 

Un  doh  sin  fiel  dawga 
So  schtormich  ivie  heit. 

Ihr  Factor  un  Muetter, 

Wos  bringa  die  yolir  ? 

Yuscht  triebsal  un  sorga 
Un  schnehweisa  hohr, 

Die  liend  werra  tzitt’rieli, 

Der  leib  wert  em  mott, — 

Wer  lebt  bis  in ’s  olter 
Der  wert  a ’mold  sott. 

Die  yunga  die  winscha 
Sie  waera  boll  grolis, 

Die  grohsa  die  lietta 

Die  Welt  gern  im  schohs.. 

Die  olta  die  wissa 

Schun  besser  wie’s  is — 

Sie  warta  schun  lengscht  fer 
Der  nei  Paradies. 

So  trieb  wie  der  liimmel, 

So  dunkel  un  schwartz, 

Guckt ’s  ufft  bei  de  menscha 
Im  inn^rschte  hertz, 

Won  triebsal  un  ehlend, 

Won  ku miner  un  noth, 

Wie’n  schtormwind  drin  housa 
Mit  schrecka  un  dolit. 

Ach !  fort  mit ’m  klawga, 

S’wert  besser  in  tzeit; 

Es  wert  w  id  der  summer, 

Wer  denkt  noh  on  heit? 

Dert  hinner  de  wolka, 

Wie’s  lied’l  yoh  secht, 

Ts  Elmer  om  rulider 

Der  mocht’s  schun  oil  recht. 
Gilbert,  Pa. 
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SPOTJOHR. 

BY  E.  D.  LEISENRING. 

Wie  ruft  die  Stimm  so  siess 
Yum  Wasserfall  der  Wies, 

W u  der  Dischteiflaum  im  Wind  rum- 
fliegt, 

Der  zart  un  lieblich  weht, 

Sich  kreiselt.  kummt  un  geht 
Darch  welke  Giirte,  wu  die  Blum 
verbliht  1 

Im  Stoppelfeld,  net  weit, 

Frih  ’s  Batteriesel  schreit, 

Un  der  Wail  boch  in  der  Luft  rum. 
scbwebt. 

Am  Wasser  dart  so  still 
Insechie  glitz ’re  veil, 

Wu  die  Spinn  es  Gras  mit  Netz  ver- 
webt. 

Owets  falle  Scbatte 
Iwwer  Fenz  un  Latte, 

Wu  die  Reb  bio  voll  mit  Trauwe 
stebt. 

Aus  sellem  Dal,  scbun  feicbt, 

En  Dunscht  wie  Newwel  steigt, 

Wu  der  Yollmond  iwwer  ’n  Hiwwel 
gebt. 

Bal  iwwer  Berg  un  Feld 
Kummt  rauer  Wind  un  Kelt. 

Die  Schwalm  ihr  Brut  scbun  zam- 
mer  ruft; 

Bang  vor  der  Kelt  un  Not, 

Die  do  im  Winter  drobt, 

Ziegt  sie  fart  ins  Land  der  Summer- 
luft. 

Die  fleissig  dem  nocb  scbafft 
Un  sucht  for  Hunigsaft, 

Wu  die  Blumme  nocb  vom  Reif  ver- 
scbont. 

Die  Fenzemaus  voll  Freed 
Die  braune  Keschte  selit, 

Tragt  sie  ins  Nesclit  wu  sie  im  Win¬ 
ter  wolmt. 

I 

Uf  sellem  darre  Baam, 

Dort  in  der  Wies  am  Damm, 
Trauervoll  der  Datteldaubricb  klagt; 
Dass  bal  scbun  ’s  Spotjolir  konun 
Singt  seinem  Weibcbe  fromm, 

Un  die  Liebzeit  mit  Gewalt  verjagt. 


AUTUMN. 

Translation  by  H.  A.  S. 

How  sweet  the  voice  that  calls 
From  where  the  brooklet  falls 
In  yonder  mead,  where  sails  aloft 
in  air 

The  thistledown,  while  sports 
With  it  the  wind,  that  courts 
Sere  flowers,  roving  gardens  well- 
nigh  bare! 

The  stubble-field  hard  by 
Rings  with  the  plaintive  cry 
Of  quails,  while  proudly  soars  the 
hawk  o  ’erhead. 
Bright-colored  insects  fill 
Yon  yellow  pool  so  still; 

The  spider  in  the  grass  his  snare  has 
spread. 

At  eve  the  shadows  fall 
O  ’er  fence  and  hedge  and  wall, 
Where  stands  the  vine  with  load  of 
luscious  blue. 

From  yonder  lowland  vale 
Rises  a  vapor  pale, 

While  o  ’er  the  hill  the  full  moon 
creeps  to  view. 

Ah,  soon  the  northwind  chill 
Will  sweep  o  ’er  vale  and  hill ! 

The  swallow"  calls  her  brood  wuthout 
delay ; 

Of  cold  and  want  afraid, 

Stern  winter  to  evade, 

Toward  the  summer-land  they  hie 
away. 

Still  ever  busy  see 
The  honey-gathering  bee 
Where’er  the  frost  a  flowrer  yet  has 
spared. 

The  chipmuck  overjoyed 
Is  actively  employed, 

Filling  with  nuts  the  home  he  has 
prepared. 

Hid  in  a  leafless  bough 
Beside  the  pond,  sits  now 
The  turtle-dove  and  coos  in  mourn¬ 
ful  tone. 

He  tells  his  mate  so  dear 
That  winter’s  very  near, 

The  happy  time  of  love  has  almost 
flown. 


POETIC  GEMS. 
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En  lieblich  siesse  Luft, 

Voll  Obscht  un  Trauweduft, 

A  Is  noch  bei  mer  weilt  un  ziirtlich 
spielt ; 

Liebkost  mit  meine  IToor, 

Wie  als  vor  viele  Jolir 
En  Hand  so  lieb  an  meine  Locke 
g  ’fiehlt. 

’S  f all t  von  die  Beem  scliun  7s 

*T 

Laab, 

Werd  widder  Erd  un  Staab, 

Wie  die  Hinge  all  uf  dere  Welt. 

Dock  die  rnei  Traurigkeet, 

Wie  Summerherrlichkeet, 

Aus  der  Ewigkeet  en  Strahl  erhellt. 

Es  Spotjohr  meiner  Dage 

Misst  ich  ah  beklage, 

Wann  ich  net  en  sclienn’rer  Sum¬ 
mer  wist, 

Dart  driwwe  aus  der  Zeit — 

Es  is  von  do  net  weit — 

Wu  ken  Winter  meh,  ken  Spotjohr 
ist. 


A  mild  and  grateful  breeze, 

With  scent  of  vines  and  trees 
Full  freighted,  floats  around  me, 
with  my  hair 
In  wanton  dalliance  plays, 

As  in  long  by-gone  days 
A  loving  hand  was  wont  to  linger 
there. 

With  sad  and  rustling  sound 
The  leaves  drop  all  around. 

Alas',  all  things  on  earth  must  pass 
away ! 

But  on  my  tearful  sight, 

Like  summer-glory  bright, 

Falls  from  the  fair  Beyond  a  cheer¬ 
ing  ray. 

My  summer  has  an  end, 

And  mourning  I  might  spend 
My  autumn  days;  but  happily  i 
know 

Beyond  this  vale  of  time 
A  never  changing  clime, 

No  autumn  there,  no  winter  storm- 
winds  blow. 


DIE  WELT  UF  VENDUE. 

(After  the  English  of  Ralph  Hoyt.) 

BY  DR.  E.  GRUMBINE. 


O,  yes!  O,  yes!  Now  liarr’cht  amolil 

Un  kommt  yetz  by,  ihr  leeva  Leit, 

Ihr  oil  wo  wolf ’1  kaufa  wollt 

Kommt  by,  for  do  is  Vendue  heit! 

De  Welt  is  ‘ 1  uf,  ’ 7  mit  Shlechts  un 
Goots, 

Der  Croyer  nemmt  kae  falsh  Ga- 
but;  — 

De  Welt  mus  fordt,  se  wardt  fer- 
kauft 

Mit  Glueck  un  Aelent,  Ehr  un 
Shpott ! 

En  grossy  ’Shtate  wardt  do  fer- 
kauft, 

En  Welt  mit  Pein,  Gafecht  un 
Slitreit ; 

Waer  beet?  Was  haer  ich  for  ’n 
Gebut  ? 

Waer  broucht  ’n  Iloufa  Sorga 
heit? 

En  goty  Chance  for  Yung  un  Oldt! 

Waer  beet?  We  feel  for  Sktaub 
un  Shtroh? 

Now  g’shwindt!  Rennt  aens  ’m  on- 
nera  fore 

LTn  kauft  eicli  doch  ’n  Grab-loch 
do! 


Gook!  was  ’n  breclidig  Reichdum  do! 

Waer  beet  for  ’n  reichy,  widy 
Welt? 

For  hoachy  Ehr,  for  ’n  Nawma  gross, 

For  Lond  un  Lob,  for  Goldt  un 
Gelt? 

Sae  usht  de  feela  Acker  aw! 

De  g’haera  oil  tzu  minera  ’Shtate. 

Hob  Ftndoo  heit —  ’s  muss  olles 
fordt — 

’S  gons  Yammerdahl  so  wide  un 
brait. 


Was  haer  ich  yetz?  We  feel  7s  Ga- 
but? 

’S  wardt  oil  fcrkauft — un  by  der 
lot — 

Doch  harr’ch!  es  is  ’n  falshy  Welt 

Un  mich  hut  se  nuch  nix  gabodt. 

For  awtzugooka  is  se  shae. 

Doch  is  se  nix  as  Dreek  un  Shtaub; 

Se  ’s  full  Batrug,  un  Meeh,  un 
Shmertz, 

Un  dart  om  end,  der  Doat  un  ’s 
Graub ! 
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Seit  g’shwindt!  Ich  nem  ’n  glae  Ga- 
but, 

Do  kent  ihr  goota  barga  macha — 

De  Welt,  de  kent  ihr  kaufa  heit, 

Mit  goota  un  mit  shlimma  Sacha. 

De  Lieb  muss  fordt,  de  Freundskafft 
aw;  — 

De  Lieb!  Was  wore  se  mul  my 
Sehatz ! 

Ach,  Freund  sin  falsh  un  Freund¬ 
shafft  hold, 

,  De  Pein  is  long,  de  Lieb  is  koriz! 

Der  Ruhm !  De  Ehr  was  glentza  die ! 
Was  hoachy  Nawma,  hell  we 
Goldt ! 

Un  was  ’n  Sholl  dorch  Berg  un  Dahl, 
As  won  hi  Donner-wetter  rollt! 

Waer  beet  for  Ruhm  un  hoachy  Ehr? 
Des  sin  yo  was  ’n  man’cher 
soocht; 

Komrn,  kauf,  un  beek  der  Welt  de 
Knee — 

Un  werr  no  fon  der  Welt  fer- 
fioocht ! 

Un  seh,  de  Hoffnung  geht  aw  mit — 
De  shae,  de  feehrend,  glentzent 
Shterrn ! 

Ich  un  de  Hoffnung  hen  yetz  Shtreit, 
Un  hovva  nonner  nimmy  gern! 


’N  mon’cher  Dawg  wore  se  my 
troasht, 

*N  mon’chy  Tzeit  my  Shtaub  un 
Shtock ; 

Heit  awver  wart  se  aw  ferkauft 
Mit  Sock  un  Pock,  mit  Hoot  un 
Rock. 

Waer  beet  for  Hochmoot,  Fash’n, 
Show? 

Ich  brouch  se  nimmy.  Beet  for  die, 

Sin  wulf  ’1  oil — was  wollt  ihr  don 
Das  niedertrechticher  is  we  se? 

Se  wohnta  long  in  minera  Brusht, 
Awver  Kummer  hut  my  Harlz  ga- 
drickt ; 

En  Lasht  fun  Sorga,  Aelent,  Pein 
Hut  dies  sonsht  in  mir  f ershtickt ! 


Now  nuch  amolil!  Tzwae  mohl!  Dri 
mold ! 

Ich  shlag  se  ob,  warhoftig  gli! 

Do  is  ’n  chance  for  glae  un  gross — 
Kommt,  beet  un  kauft,  un  macht 
micli  frei! 

Dock  eppes  b’holdt  ich  ydz  tzurick, 
For  sel  froag  ich  heit  kae  Gabut  — 
My  Beev’l  wardt  nuch  net  ferkauft, 
Ich  b  ’holdt  my  Glawva  un  my 
Gott ! 


DIE  BESHT  ZEIT. 

BY  LOUISE  A.  WEITZEL. 


Mer  schwatze  vun  alte  Zeite 
Un  denke  gar  net  dro  ’ 

Die  Zeit  were!  net  alter  nocli  jiinger, 
Jusht  mir  werre  alt  un  gro\ 

Sie  ziihlt  ihre  johre  bei  dausend, 

Die  Welt,  un  werd  net  alt, 

Mir  zahle  sie  jusht  bei  zwanzig, 

Un  die  vergehne  bald. 

Dal  mehne  die  Zeit  war  besser 
In  ihrer  jugend.  Ne’ 

Sie  ware  jiinger,  gesiinder, 

Un  do  war  Alles  sho’; 

Jetzt  sinn  sie  ausgewohre, 


Jetzt  sinn  sie  mud  un  satt, 

Un  die  Welt  sheint  shlimmer  wie 
fr  iiher, 

Un  liiderlich  un  matt. 

Frog  jusht  amol  die  Junge, 

Die  hen  en  anner  Lied. 

Die  ihrich  Zeit  is  de  beshte, 

Do  sinn  sie  All  agreed! 

Un  ich  glab  wol  class  sie  recht  henn, 
Un  jedes  Alter  ah, 

Das  is  jedenfalls  die  beshte  Zeit 
An  unserer  Jugend  nah. 

Lititz,  Pa. 


Historical  Pilgrimages  into 

...  Pennsylvania-Germandom 


FROM  READING  TO  YORK 

rOR  sundry  reasons,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  it  the  thing  to  do  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editor,  our  pilgrimage  in  this  number  shall  be 
extended  in  a  southerly  direction,  instead  of  making  headway  to¬ 
wards  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  where  Pennsylvania-Germandom 
sits  enthroned,  and  has  for  six  generations.  But  surely  no  one  will  question 
the  propriety  of  our  historic  jaunts  into  the  county  and  city  of  York,  nor 
wonder  what  the  Pennsylvania-German  pilgrim  wants  there. 

From  Berks  to  York  via  Lancaster,  sounds  like  traveling  in  England. 
Alas!  for  the  futility  of  nomenclature.  A  rose  might  smell  as  sweet  by  any 
other  name,  but  surely  no  other  flower  could  be  given  the  fragrance  of  this 
queen  of  blooms,  even  if  the  rose’s  name  were  applied  to  it.  Our  today’s  pil¬ 
grimage  leads  through  territory  that  has  been  named  by  and  for  the  Indian 
and  Englishman,  but  the  flavor  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  life  and  speech 
and  thrift  and  thought  is  over  it  all,  having  leavened  the  whole  lump.  The 
streams  bear  Indian  names,  Wyomissing,  Cacoosing,  Cocalico,  Conestoga, 
Conewago,  Susquehanna,  Codorus,  etc.,  and  on  their  banks  Indian  arrow 
heads  may  yet  be  picked  up,  but  for  a  century  and  three-quarters  these 
streams  have  babbled  in  Pennsylvania  “  Dutch”  and  crooned  their  lullabies 
in  that  euphonious  tongue.  The  counties,  some  towns  and  townships,  and 
the  capital  cities  are  bearing  English  names — Reading,  Lancaster,  York- 
but  the  domestic,  ecclesiastic  and  civil  life  is  peculiarly  Pennsylvania-Ger¬ 
man.  The  cooking,  the  preaching  and  the  bartering  is  done  today  on  the 
banks  of  these  Indian-named  creeks  as  it  was  done  two  centuries  ago  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  Hence  my  host  of  pilgrims  will  feel 
at  home  in  the  territory  we  shall  traverse  in  this  trip  today. 

We  shall  make  our  journey  in  a  sort  of  “a  run,  a  skip  and  a  jump” 
fashion  to  land  us,  at  its  close,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south.  From  the 
captal  of  Berks  to  the  capital  of  York  it  will  take  us.  The  Rev.  J.  W. 
Early,  of  Reading,  will  lead  us  on  our  run  out  of  Berks;  the  editor  will  help 
us  make  the  skip  over  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  I.  H.  Betz,  of  York,  will  help  us 
make  our  jump  into  York.  So  all  aboard!  for  here  we  go! 

The  writer  of  that  inimitable  satire  “Meisier  Urian’s  Reise  in  Schlaraf- 
fenland, ”  says: 


Wenn  jemand  eine  Reise  thut, 

So  kann  er  was  erziihlen, 

Drum  nalim  ich  einstens  Stock  und  Hut, 
Und  that  das  Reistn  wiihlen. 
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Sogleich  zog  ieh  die  Stiefel  an, 

Und  griff  nach  meinem  Stocke, 

Setzt  auf  den  Hut — marscliirte  dann 
In  meinem  Spitzfrcek  Roeke. 

And  so  we  shall  cross  lower  Berks  into  Lancaster,  declining  such  new-fangled 
novelties  as  steam  railroads  or  air  line  trolleys.  Proceeding  southward  on 
Fifth  street,  Reading,  we  pass  at  Franklin  the  fine  residence  of  Horatio 
Trexler,  for  many  years  one  of  Reading’s  prominent  men  of  affairs.  On 
an  opposite  corner  is  Reaeling’s  Public  Library,  the  gift  of  a  number  of 
the  city ’s  public-spirited  citizens.  From  this  corner  on  Franklin  we  pass  to 
Third  street,  thence  on  Third  to  Chestnut  and  thence  down  the  river  bank, 
along  which  route  are  located  many  of  Reading’s  present-day  industries,  such 
as  Sheet  Mills,  Rempis  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  the  Penn  Hardware  Works 
and  the  Reading  Hardware  Works.  At  the  foot  of  Bingaman  street  is  an 
old  graveyard,  long  known  as  Gerber’s  (now  Fix’s)  burial  grounds.  Here 
rest  the  bones  of  early  German  settlers,  the  waves  of  the  on-flowing  Schuyl¬ 
kill  babbling  to  these  wakeless  sleepers,  while  not  even  the  rush  of  trains, 
the  rattle  of  machinery,  or  the  roar  of  repeated  floods  have  made  din  and 
tide  enough  to  waken  or  wash  them  from  their  sacred  slumbers.  Litigation 
even  has  tried  in  vain,  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  burial  plot  is  a  pretty  secure  place  against  these  elays  of  change 
anel  progress.  The  territory  about  here  was  first  a  Welsh  settlement.  Many 
relics  remain. 

Passing  through,  under  anel  over  a  variety  of  bridges  at  this  point  we  get 
beyond  river,  railroael  lines  anel  belt  line  lately  opened  here,  bound  in  a 
straight  line  “over  the  hills  for  the  Poor  House”  anel  Mohnsville,  Aelams- 
town,  etc.,  beyond.  Our  first  stop  is  made  at  an  old-time  Pennsylvania- 
German  hostelry,  known  as  the  Kurtz  House.  Whilst  this  is  an  ancient  land¬ 
mark,  no  important  history  clings  to  it.  Between  this  anel  Shillington 
stretches  the  rich  and  broad-acred  farm  of  the  county  used  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  paupers.  This  property  was  once  the  country  seat  of  General 
Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  the  first  governor  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  nameel  it  “Angelica,”  and  one  of  the  houses  is  yet  stand¬ 
ing,  but  embodied  in  the  main  portion  of  the  present  alms  house.  It  is 
located  three  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Reading. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Welsh  nationality  was  the  first  upon  the  ground  in 
these  parts  when  it  is  stated  that  500  acres  of  his  county  farm  were  in  1735- 
50  the  property  of  Evan  Lloyd,  John  Davis  and  Evan  Jones.  General  Mif¬ 
flin  owned  about  600  acres,  and  was  visited  here  by  many  illustrious  men, 
among  whom  were  John  Penn,  who  left  a  diary  account  of  it,  and  his  horse¬ 
back  itinerary  up  through  the  Lebanon  Valley.  This  occurred  in  April,  1788. 

We  quote  from  Penn’s  diary:  “April  9,  (1788).  Set  off  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Biddle,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  show  me  the  way  to  General  Mifflin’s 
farm,  three  miles  from  Reading.  Finding  the  river  too  deep  to  ford,  we 
passed  at  a  lower  ferry  on  the  road  to  Lancaster.  The  General  and  Mrs. 
Mifflin  received  us  in  a  neat  farm  house,  and  being  very  early  themselves, 
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provided  another  breakfast  for  us,  though  it  was  then  only  half  past  seven, 
lie  took  us  round  some  of  his  improvements  and  1  rode  with  him  to  various 
points  of  view  which  commanded  the  town  of  Heading  and  the  circumjacent 
hills  and  valleys.  He  farms  about  1,200  acres  and  has  a  Scotch  farmer  who 
conducts  the  business.  One  hundred  of  meadow  land  he  waters.  One  neigh¬ 
bor  of  the  General’s  is  one  of  the  marrying  Dunkers.  They  live  in  their  own 
houses  like  other  countrymen,  but  wear  their  beards  long.  This  person  is 
a  principal  one',  and  when  we  accosted  him  he  was  working  in  his  meadow. 
General  Mifflin,  with  agreeable  frankness  and  affability  pressed  us  both  to 
stay  for  an  early  dinner,  to  which  we  sat  down  at  one  o’clock.  After  dinner 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  came  into  the  Carlisle  road,  about  three  miles  off’, 
at  Sinking  Spring.  About  sunset  I  arrived  at  Middletown  (now  Womels- 
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dorf),  fourteen  miles  from  Reading,  and  put  up  at  a  tavern,  the  master  of 
which  owned  the  town  and  100  acres  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Passing  the  Three  Mile  House,  we  come  to  Shillington,  a  thriving  village 
which  has  grown  up  right  upon  the  borders  of  this  county  farm.  The  next 
turn  brings  us  to  Edison,  a  village  of  recent  date,  perpetuating  the  name  and 
fame  of  that  great  electrical  wizard  by  whose  magic  power  this  whole  com¬ 
munity  and  the  modern  world  is  accommodated  with  subservient  lightning, 
which  now  carries  our  passengers,  lights  our  streets  and  houses  and  carries 
our  messages  without  the  loss  of  a  single  emphasis  or  peculiar  intonation. 

At  Edison  the  trolley  line  leads  to  Mohnsville  on  the  left,  while  the  old 
stage  road  goes  on  to  the  Five  Mile  House,  to  Gouglersville  and  on  to  Adams- 
town.  Mohnsville  is  a  busy  and  antiquated  little  German  town  of  about 
1,500  inhabitants,  who  have  contrived  for  several  generations  to  give  the 
place  a  reputation  for  its  manufacture  of  hats.  The  churches  are  Germanic, 
Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  the  language  long  prevailing  is  that  of  our  stock, 
and  the  virtues  and  domestic  order  are  high. 
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Beyond  Mohnsvide  stretch  the  wooded  crests  that  give  rise  to  the  Wyomis- 
sing,  the  Cocalico  and  the  Muddy  Creeks.  And  then  the  traveler  arrives  at 
Adamstown,  a  small  village  strung  along  the  State  road  for  half  a  mile  or 
more.  It  is  also  known  for  its  hat  industries  and  many  a  man  has  gone  to 
field  and  fair,  to  country  church  and  city  council,  to  see  his  best  girl  or  get 
a  divorce  from  his  tarmagant  wife,  with  a  headgear  made  in  this  town, 
named  for  the  very  first  man,  wdiose  Eve  got  him  into  trouble. 

About  tv7o  miles  west  of  Adamstown  stands  the  Muddy  Creek  church,  or 
*  ‘  Church  on  the  Cocalico.  ’  ’  Here  is  enough  history  written  in  church  rec¬ 
ords,  entombed  in  graveyard  and  enacted  and  evaporated  into  air  to  make 
the  atmosphere  balmy  with  the  noble,  pious  deeds  of  a  wrorthy  German  an¬ 
cestry.  One  of  the  earliest  churches  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  vTas  here  or¬ 
ganized  by  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever,  that  illustrious  founder  of  Lutheran 
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Churches.  His  Reformed  colleague  for  a  few  years  w7as  the  Rev.  John  Peter 
Miller,  afterwards  prior  among  the  Ephrata  community.  The  following  is 
.the  inscription  of  the  title  page  of  the  Muddy  Creek  church  register: 

RIRCHENBUCH  UND  PROTOCOL 
ftir  die  Evangelische-Lutherische  Gemeinde  an  cler  Gogallico, 
Worinnen  beschrieben  unci  aufgezeichnet  warden  sollte 

1.  Das  zu  Haltung  des  Gottesdienstes  erkauftte  oder  vorhabe. 

2.  Die  getaufte  Kinder. 

3.  Die  zum  erstenmahl  zum  Abendmahl  admitterte  und  Confirmirte  Personen. 

4.  Die  Copulirte  und  in  den  Ehestand  getretene. 

5.  Die  Ehrlich  zur  Erden  bestaltete.  Theils  auch  andern.  Etc.  etc. 

Angefangen  von  mir 

Johann  Caspar  Stover,  clermaliger  Evangelische-Lutherische  hoclideutschen 
Pfarrherrn  in  Pennsylvanien,  im  Jalir  Cliristi,  1733. 
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Among  the  Lutheran  pastors  who  have  served  this  ancient  church  may  be 
named  besides  Stoever,  Tobias  Wagner,  Schwerdtfeger,  Win.  Kurtz,  Schroe- 
der,  Melsheimer,  Moeller,  Plitt,  Filbert,  Engel,  Ruetze,  Richards,  Welden, 
Friedrich,  Jaeger  (T.  T.),  Retse,  Wagner,  Boger,  etc.  On  the  Reformed 
side  were  Boehm,  Miller,  Stahlschmidt,  Decker,  Leinbach,  Hendel  and  others. 
First  log  church  was  built  1730-3,  heated  by  the  primitive  method  of  burning 
logs.  Second  edifice,  with  stone  walls  and  tile  floor  was  in  use  about  one 
hundred  years.  Present  building  was  erected  in  1847. 

From  Muddy  Creek  we  have  but  a  short  distance  to  Ephrata,  where  are 
enshrined  the  most  noted  historical  events  of  this  community.  But  having 
already  treated  Ephrata,  Lititz,  Manheim,  Elizabethtown  and  the  territory 
of  Lancaster  county  lying  thence  to  the  river,  this  is  a  convenient  place  to 
take  our  editorial  skip  and  land  just  across  the  Susquehanna  from  Columbia, 
whence  the  genial  doctor,  of  York,  with  strong  historic  instincts,  will  conduct 
us  over  an  historic  highway  into  York.  But  let  us  hear  him. 

In  approaching  York  county  from  the  east  we  encounter  the  broad  and 
majestic  Susquehanna  which  has  been  famed  in  song  and  story.  Y"ork  county 
has  a  river  frontage  of  fifty-five  miles.  In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State 
the  river  was  a  line  of  division.  To  the  west  everything  was  regarded  as  a 
dense  wilderness  to  the  “setting  of  the  sun.”  The  red  man  alone  was  its 
possessor  and  its  denizen.  The  Indian  trails  that  led  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  were  continued  westwardly  from  the  river  from  particular 
points.  These  rude  trails  were  utilized  by  the  white  traders,  missionaries 
and  settlers  during  “the  pack-horse  era.”  This  method  of  travel  and  trans¬ 
porting  goods  was  very  common  in  York  county  for  a  half  century.  As 
many  as  500  pack  horses  were  to  be  seen  in  Y”ork  at  one  time.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  pack-horse  trains  was  grotesque,  in  their  method  of  loading 
and  travel.  Each  horse  carried  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  trails  were  later  chiefly  improved  and  used  as  wagon  roads.  This, 
however,  aroused  much  opposition  as  does  every  innovation  upon  established 
habits  and  customs. 

While  the  river  seems  or  appears  formidable  in  width,  yet  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  in  its  low  stages  at  certain  places  it  permits  fording.  Dur¬ 
ing  severe  winter  weather  it  permits  being  crossed  on  the  ice  in  safety. 

The  primitive  canoe  of  the  red  man,  except  so  far  as  it  was  improved  upon 
by  the  white  man,  was  the  only  remaining  source  of  passing  its  portals. 
Early  in  the  18th  century  public  ferries  were  established  from  the  confluence 
of  its  great  branches  to  the  bay  in  which  it  empties.  These  ferries  were  nu¬ 
merous  in  York  county,  being  chartered,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
about  five  miles.  The  most  noted  and  perhaps  the  most  traveled  was 
Wright ’s  Ferry. 

In  172(5  Robert  Barber,  Samuel  Blunston  and  John  Wright,  who  were 
Friends,  came  from  Chester  county,  and  settled  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  the  present  site  of  Columbia.  John  Wright  several  years  afterwards 
took  up  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite. 

The  Proprietaries  of  the  province  prohibited  any  settlement  west  of  the 
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river  and  refused  to  issue  any  license  except  to  John  Wright  and  the  Hen¬ 
dricks  brothers.  John  Wright  sought  to  obtain  a  patent  for  a  ferry,  but 
in  this,  owing  to  some  opposition,  he  did  not  succeed  until  1733.  Immedi¬ 
ately  with  Samuel  Blunston  he  petitioned  for  anel  obtained  a  road  from 
Columbia  to  Lancaster,  which  was  granted  the  following  year.  His  son, 
John,  Jr.,  received  license  to  keep  a  public  house  for  the  years  1736-7-8-9, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

In  1739  the  Monocacy  road  was  extended  through  York  county  commenc¬ 
ing  at  Wright’s  Ferry,  connecting  with  the  Monocacy  road  in  Maryland. 
The  York  county  road  covered  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty-five  miles.  Its 
view  and  survey  is  on  record.  It  largely  followed  the  former  trail  and  has 
itself  been  supplanted  by  a  turnpike  in  1817,  and  a  railroad  in  1840. 

The  three  lines  of  communication  with  York  followed  the  same  general 
trend.  The  Monocacy  road  wras  about  two  miles  longer  than  an  air  line, 
while  the  turnpike  approached  it  most  nearly,  although  the  railroad  follows 
as  a  close  second.  The  distance  from  Wrightsville  to  York  by  pike  is  eleven 
and  one-half  miles. 

The  old  Monocacy  road  in  its  day  was  a  prominent  highway  of  travel. 
It  was  the  route  taken  by  General  Wayne  on  his  wmy  to  Yorktown,  Va., 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  On  this  road  were  transported  the  large 
numbers  of  Hessian  and  British  prisoners  to  York,  Frederick,  Md.,  and 
Winchester,  Ya.  Generals  Wayne  and  St.  Clair  in  1792,  used  it  on  their 
way  to  Ohio  to  quell  the  Indian  troubles  there.  Immense  wagon  trains  of 
cotton  from  Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  States  used  this  route  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia  and  Newr  York  when  Washington  was  occupied  and 
Baltimore  was  threatened  by  the  British  in  1812-14. 

It  was  this  road  that  was  used  by  the  Continental  Congressmen  when 
they  came  from  Lancaster.  They,  however,  crossed  the  river  at  Anderson’s 
Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Wright’s  Ferry,  at  what  is  now  Marietta.  They 
traversed  a  road  that  led  from  there  joining  the  Monocacy  road.  The  site 
of  Wright’s  Ferry  has  been  much  changed  from  early  days.  The  river  has 
widened  very  much,  it  is  alleged.  The  crossing  was  marred  by  rocks,  some 
of  which  rose  above  the  water.  Lieutenant  Anberry,  a  British  prisoner  and 
officer,  in  his  ‘ 1  travels  in  America  ’  ’  relates  that  the  current  was  very  rapid 
and  the  great  number  of  rocks  just  appearing  above  the  water  put  them  in 
great  peril.  One  of  the  scows  came  near  being  lost  with  its  occupants.  In 
later  years  General  Washington  met  with  an  unpleasant  experience  in  cross¬ 
ing,  and  was  delayed  some  hours.  Probably  for  this  reason  anel  from 
choice  of  roads  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  upper,  or  Anderson’s 
Ferry,  was  chosen  in  many  instances. 

• 

John  Wright,  Jr.,  was  a  man  of  prominence.  He  was  electee!  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  for  York  county  at  the  first  election  after  the  erection  of 
the  county  in  1749,  and  was  annually  re-elected  till  1759.  He  died  in  1763. 

One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  General  James  Ewing.  He  removed 
to  “Woodbine,”  above  Wrightsville,  and  died  there  in  1806,  in  a  house 
which  is  stil  standing,  but  no  longer  occupied.  Another  daughter  of  Wil- 
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liam  Wright,  Jr.,  was  married  to  Jonathan  Mifflin;  another  to  Dr.  John 
Houston. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  descendants  of  John  Wright,  Jr.,  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  and  are  very  interesting  from  an  historical  point  of  view.. 

This  locality  from  its  early  prominence  came  near  being  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Parton,  in  his  “Life  of  Jefferson, ”  and  Benton’s  “De¬ 
bates  of  Congress”  throw  much  light  upon  this  question.  Although  the  lo¬ 
cality  was  far-famed  and  known  yet  it  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  until  1811, 
and  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1834. 

The  era  of  bridge-building  across  the  Susquehanna  did  not  begin  before 
the  second  decade  of  the  19tli  century.  The  first  bridge  at  Wright’s  Ferry 
was  built  in  1814.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  ice  flood  in  1832.  A  second 
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bridge  was  built,  and  burnt  during  the  Confederate  invasion  of  1863.  The 
third  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  great  storm  of  1898.  The  present 
bridge  is  a  fine  substantial  structure.  These  bridges,  excepting  the  first, 
have  been  used  for  railroad  and  general  traffic.  The  bridges,  below  Columbia 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate,  being  destroyed  by  ice  floods  a  year  or 
two  after  their  erection. 

The  vicinity  of  Wrightsville — as  it  is  now  known  —  is  rich  in  picturesque 
surroundings.  “Wildcat”  and  “Accomac”  are  noted  for  their  natural 
scenery.  Chiques  Kock,  across  the  river,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

Wrightsville  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  historical  associations,  traces 
of  which  meet  us  on  every  side.  Its  population  is  enterprising,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  progressive.  It  is  notable  also  from  the  fact  that  here  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Confederate  invasion  reached  its  most  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  limit.  General  Gordon’s  headquarters  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor. 
Houses  marked  by  rebel  shells  are  also  to  be  seen.  Various  other  points  of 
interest  abound.  Going  to  and  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  a 
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fine  natural  panorama  greets  the  observer  to  the  east.  The  manor  of 
Springetsbury,  which  was  surveyed  by  Governor  Keith,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians  for  the  use  of  Springet  Penn,  the  grandson  of  William  Penn,  in 
1722,  embraced  over  75,000  acres.  It  extended  due  west  from  the  river,  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifteen  miles — several  miles  above  York,  as  laid  out  later 
in  its  domain.  It  extended  north  and  south  of  the  latter  town  almost  four 
miles.  It  was  re-surveyed  in  1768. 

The  Susquehanna  and  York  borough  turnpike  leads  in  an  almost  direct 
line  from  the  river  at  Wriglitsville  to  York.  For  a  little  over  half  of  the 
distance  it  runs  to  the  north  of  the  railroad.  It  then  crosses  to  the  south 
side  and  remains  thus  until  it  reaches  York.  It  runs  almost  across  the 
middle  of  the  old-time  manor. 


RESIDENCE  OF  LATE  RACHEL  BAHN. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  made  this  locality 
one  of  great  contention.  The  Marylanders  encroached  upon  this  locality, 
settling  a  few  miles  to  the  south  and  also  to  the  west  of  Wright's  Ferry. 
They  were  ejected  by  the  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  not  until  the  running  of  the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line  that  the 
disturbances  were  settled  in  1768. 

Probably  the  famous  Kreutz  Creek  Valley,  which  is  traversed  by  the  creek 
of  the  same  name  which  empties  in  the  river  near  the  lower  border  of 
Wriglitsville,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  To  the  south  of  Wriglitsville 
we  have  the  beautiful  Conojohela  Valley  which  was  the  scene  of  violent  bor¬ 
der  disturbances.  We  pass  up  the  pike  over  which  General  Gordon  made 
his  rapid  march  to  Wriglitsville.  We  are  filled  with  admiration  akin  to 
that  expressed  by  the  rebel  soldiery  which  still  lingers  in  the  recollection  of 
the  equally  astonished  inhabitants.  The  substantial  thrift  of  the  common- 
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itv,  the  large  houses  and  still  larger  barns,  filled  them  with  wonder.  Many 
of  them  had  never  been  beyond  the  borders  of  tluir  own  States  in  which 
the  conditions  and  improvements  were  far  different.  The  valley  is  limestone 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  General  Early  appreciated  the  returns  and  fertility 
of  the  soil  when  he  declared  that  York  county  and  its  vicinity  was  well  able 
to  pay  tribute,  judging  by  the  extent  of  its  market  productions. 

Our  route  will  lead  us  through  the  townships  of  Hellam,  Springetsbury 
and  Springgarden.  In  this  locality  were  made  the  earliest  legitimate  settle- 
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ments  west  of  the  river.  We  approach  Hellam  (formerly  written  Hallam)  a 
beautiful  rural  town,  tastefully  built  up  and  presenting  a  rare  charm  of 
abundance  and  contentment.  The  railway  station  is  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
Several  churches  are  found  here.  Still  farther  to  the  south  is  found  the 
Emig  homestead,  a  country  seat  of  rare  charm.  Here  is  where  occurred  the 
murder  of  Morgan,  the  then  owner,  by  the  Hessian  prisoners  from  the  stovk- 
ade,  several  miles  above. 

The  Kreutz  Creek  and  its  branches  meander  about  Hellam  and  vicinity. 
The  clear,  sparkling  Avater  gives  the  whole  community  an  air  of  coolness  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

We  pass  up  the  pike  and  stop  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Rachel  Balm,  the 
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poetess.  She  shows  us  evidences  of  application  to  literature.  Her  note  books 
and  their  contents  are  models  of  precision  and  elegant  penmanship.  For 
fifty-three  years  she  has  been  a  helpless  invalid.* 

Here  the  old  Monocacy  road  swings  diagonally  to  the  southwest,  passing 
in  front  of  the  John  Shultz  house  built  in  1734.  We  are  kindly  shown  through 
its  interior.  We  are  shown  the  old-time  bar-room,  the  vaulted  cellar,  the 
low  ceilings  and  the  durable  walls.  The  house  is  the  oldest  now  standing  in 
the  county.  We  are  informed  that  Martin,  a  brother  of  John  Schultz,  also 
built  a  stone  house  about  the  same  time,  of  which  no  traces  remain. 

It  is  said  that  Morgan  before  mentioned  was  the  only  English  settler  in 
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this  whole  region.  The  names  handed  down  seem  to  be  German.  Of  course 
the  old  Monocacy  road  has  been  vacated  and  its  pathway  is  for  the  most 
part  a  matter  of  tradition.  Still  the  survey  is  on  record  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  highway. 

We  pass  up  a  little  farther  in  devious  private  roads  and  pass  over  the 
Kauffman  farm  up  the  ridge  and  view  the  site  of  the  famous  stockade  and 
encampment  of  the  Hessian  and  British  prisoners.  The  views  to  be  had  of 
the  beautiful  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  from  its  summit  are  charming.f  Every 
thing  is  now  quiet  and  almost  every  trace  has  been  removed.  We  pass  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  come  upon  the  site  of  the  Hessian  graveyard,  which 
is  a  token  of  so  much  forgotten  misery.  The  ground  is  now  farmed  over. 
We  view  the  famous  “  Hessian  Thai”  and  take  pictures  of  these  surround¬ 
ings.  We  retrace  our  steps  across  to  Stony  Brook,  where  the  railroad  now 

*Dierl  Aug.  15.  1902. 

t  F<>r  a  fine  poem  in  Pen  n«yl  vania-German  celebrating  the  beauties  of  this  valley,  see  H.  L 
Fisher’s  “Kreutz-Krick  Walli” 
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crosses  the  turnpike.  The  old  Monocacy  road  also  made  a  turn  from  the 
Schultz  home  towards  t lie  north  approaching  the  pike. 

Our  next  stopping  place  is  t he  well-known  Hiestand  Hotel.  This  is  a  very 
large  linn  stone  structure  at  least  seventy  by  forty-five  feet,  which  was  built 
at  several  different  periods.  The  hotels  along  the  pikes  and  greatly  traveled 
main  thoroughfares  averaged  one  to  every  mile.  We  take  several  views  of 
this  far-famed  hostelry  and  take  a  view  of  the  highly  cultivated  surround- 


THE  HIESTAND  VALLEY  HOTEL. 

Here  President  Washington  was  entertained  in  1791. 

ings.  On  all  sides  the  view  takes  in  colossal  barns  and  large,  tastefully  built, 
substantial  residences.  To  the  northeast  stretch  the  Hellam  Hills  in  a  nook 
of  which  is  found  the  noted  hermit  Joel  Straney.  A  visit  to  this  man  and 
his  surroundings  is  invested  with  considerable  interest.  We  secured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  photographs  of  the  hermit  and  his  surroundings.  Unlike  the 
hermits  of  more  southern  oriental  climes,  this  hermit  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  retires  into  winter  quarters.  The  advent  of  spring  finds  him  early 
in  his  accustomed  place. 

The  Hiestand  Hotel  is  about  three  miles  east  of  York.  It  is  no  longer 
used  as  a  hotel.  In  its  palmy  days  it  was  presided  over  by  a  landlord 
by  the  name  of  Bard.  The  history  of  this  hotel,  its  balls  and  parties,  could 
it  be  written,  would  fill  a  volume.  Local  historians  maintain  that  this  hotel 
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had  the  honor  of  entertaining  President  Washington  when  he  passed  through 
the  county.  That  is  very  probable  as  he  was  accompanied  to  Wright’s  Ferry 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  admirers.  No  community  in  the  country 
exceeded  York  county  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  and 
its  beloved  commander-in-chief. 

While  the  notorious  Conway  Cabal  had  its  headquarters  in  York  and  there 
met  its  quietus,  its  people  were  in  no  wise  connected  with  its  machinations. 

Our  advance  towards  York  is  greeted  by  a  vision  of  the  town  as  it  grad¬ 
ually  appears  to  our  view.  Situated  in  the  great  York  Valley  with  its  diverg¬ 
ing  sub-valleys  it  presents  a  picture  of  beauty.  The  spires  of  its  churches 
and  the  towers  of  its  public  buildings  arouse  our  expectations,  which  on 
closer  view  are  not  disappointed.  The  surrounding  farms  are  delightfully 
clean  and  well  kept.  The  smoke  of  its  large  chimneys  shows  that  it  possesses 
numerous  and  busy  manufactories.  The  town  stretches  away  in  the  distance. 
Its  location  is  admirable.  Its  lines  of  railways  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the 
north  and  south,  give  it  admirable  facilities  for  communication  with  remote 
points.  Thus  we  reach  York,  towards  which  all  roads  converge.  The  traveler 
has  the  choice  of  a  number  of  well-kept,  first-class  hotels  at  which  he  can  be 
delightfully  entertained  while  he  makes  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  town 
and  its  hospitable  inhabitants. 

AAA 

The  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  our  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  was  first  published  to  the  world  by  a  Pennsylvania-German  printer. 
Heinrich  Miller,  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  German  press  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  recognized  German  printer  for  Congress,  issued  his  “Staats- 
bote”  weekly  at  this  time,  which  was  the  only  Philadelphia  paper  making 
its  appearance  on  Friday.  As  the  Declaration  was  adopted  on  Thursday, 
his  paper  was  the  first  to  publish  the  interesting  news  to  the  world  in  the 
following  language,  set  “in  the  boldest  antique  type  that  the  office  could 
boast” : 

“Philadelphia,  den  5  July.  Gestern  hat  der  achbare  Congress  dieses 
vesten  Landes  die  vereinigten  Colonien  freye  und  unabhangige  Staaten 
erklaret.  Die  Declaration  in  Englisch  ist  gesetzt  in  der  Presse:  sie  ist 
datirt  den  4ten  July,  1776,  und  wird  hent  oder  morgen  in  druck  erschei- 
nen.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  another  Miller — the  Ephata  prior — soon  after 
translated  the  same  English  form  of  this  “Declaration”  into  seven 
European  languages. — “Hoch  dem  Deutchen  in  Amerika!” 
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WHO  WAS  LOGAN,  THE  MINGO  CHIEF? 

BY  REV.  CYRUS  CORT,  D.D. 

AMONG  the  first  of  my  school-boy  declamations  was  the  famous  speech 
of  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  with  its  pathetic  close:  “Who  is  there 
to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not  one.” 

I  propose  to  change  the  form  of  the  question  and  will  try  to  answer  the 
interesting  query  “Who  was  Logan  himself?” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Logan  was  the  second  son  of  Shekallamy, 
the  firm  and  fast  friend  of  Colonel  Conrad  Weiser,  the  great  Indian  in¬ 
terpreter.  II is  father  was  a  member  of  the  Moravian  church  and  had  this 
son  baptized  Logan  in  honor  of  James  Logan  the  distinguished  secretary 
connected  with  the  Proprietary  Council  of  Pennsylvania  in  Provincial  days. 
Shekallamy  was  a  chief  of  the  Cayuga  tribe  of  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  resided  for  many  years  at  Shamokin  where  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  1749.  Mingo  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  Iroquois.  Shekallamy  (whose 
name  is  spelled  in  different  ways  by  writers  of  Provincial  times)  and  Con¬ 
rad  Weiser  were  in  constant  communication  with  each  other  and  they  and 
their  sons  exchanged  many  visits  of  hospitable  friendship  as  well  as  of  a 
more  official  character.  As  agent  and  representative  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  Conrad  Weiser,  with  the  assistance  of  Shekallamy, 
negotiated  many  treaties  and  prevented  many  hostile  conflicts  between  the 
Indians  and  frontier  settlers  in  pioneer  days. 

On  one  occasion,  in  September,  1744,  Conrad  went  to  Shamokin  with  eight 
young  men  from  Perks  county  and  in  seventeen  days’  time  erected  a  very 
commodious  dwelling  for  Shekallamy  out  of  the  raw  material.  It  was  forty 
nine  and  a  half  feet  long  by  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  covered  with 
shingles. 

Winn  bad  Indians  committed  outrages  upon  the  whites  Shekallamy  had 
them  arrested  and  punished,  and  when  lawless  frontier  men  occupied  the 
Indian  territory  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations,  Conrad  went  with  a  posse 
and  ejected  them. 

The  Indians  generally  in  the  many  councils  held  at  Easton,  Onondaga, 
Lancaster,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Conrad  Weiser 
always  spoke  the  truth  and  did  the  right  thing  between  the  red  man  and  the 
white  man.  Hence  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  esteem  of  both  races. 

There  was,  however,  one  exception  among  the  Indians,  Keekyuskung,  a 
Delawarean  chief,  who  wanted  a  price  set  upon  French  scalps  at  the  Easton 
treaty  of  1757,  which  Conrad  opposed  both  on  grounds  of  humanity  and  of 
policy  because  if  such  premium  were  offered  they  would  probably  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  scalps  of  their  own  kindred.  Keekyuskung  denounced  Con¬ 
rad  on  several  occasions  but  was  promptly  reprimanded  by  other  chiefs  who 
praised  Conrad  as  a  friend  of  truth  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  After  a  treacherous,  dissipated  and  bloodthirsty  career  Keekyuskung 
met  his  merited  doom  on  the  gory  field  of  Bushy  Kun,  1763,  at  the  point  of 
Highland  bayonets  after  being  largely  instrumental  in  fomenting  the  Pon- 
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tiac  war.  During  the  dreadful  night  of  August  5,  when  Colonel  Bouquet’s 
little  army  of  deliverance  was  sorely  beset  by  howling  savages  Keekyuskung 
was  conspicuous  in  taunting  the  thirsty  and  weary  troops  with  blackguard 
threats  and  epithets  bellowed  from  behind  a  large  tree  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  picket  line. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  and  Conrad  Weiser,  his  father’s  friend,  Lo¬ 
gan  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the  white  settlers  in  spite  of  Indian 
upbraidings,  especially  during  the  French  and  Indian  \var,  and  the  Pontiac 
Outbreak  of  1763-4. 

He  located  for  some  years  in  Kisliicoquillas  Valley  and  then,  owing  to 
encroachments  of  white  settlers,  moved  to  Ohio  in  1771,  and  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  where  he  collected  and 
formed  a  settlement  largely  composed  of  friends  and  relatives  from  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  May,  1774,  one  Daniel  Greathouse,  with  some 
thirty  other  white  settlers,  hearing  of  Indian  depredations  down  the  Ohio 
and  not  knowing  perhaps  the  character  and  antecedents  of  Logan,  made  an 
attack  upon  this  village  in  the  absence  of  Logan,  and  killed  a  dozen  and 
wounded  a  number  of  other  friends  and  relatives  of  Logan,  including  his 
sister. 

On  his  return  Logan  buried  the  dead,  made  provision  for  the  wounded  and 
then  with  the  remnant  of  his  Mingo  band  went  into  Ohio  and  joined  the  . 
ferocious  Sharonees  and  fought  with  vengeful  fury  against  the  whites.  He 
was  over  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  but  was  very 
swift  afoot.  Had  a  frank,  open,  manly  countenance  and  w*as  pronounced 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity  ever  seen  among  either  red  or 
white  race. 

Logan  was  mistaken  as  to  the  author  or  leader  of  the  lawdess  outrage 
committed  against  him  and  his  kindred.  It  was  Greathouse  and  not  Cressap 
who  slaughtered  his  relatives  and  changed  Logan  from  a  friend  into  a  re¬ 
vengeful  foe  of  the  whites,  and  led  to  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
people.  But  Heckmel-der,  Zeisberger  and  famous  Moravian  missionaries, 
residing  in  Ohio  among  the  Indians  at  that  time,  tell  us  that  such  was  the 
current  report  at  the  time,  and  Cressap  was  the  one  blamed.  After  the  battle 
of  Point  Pleasant  the  Indians  sued  for  peace  lest  Lord  Dunmore’s  large 
army  should  desolate  their  homes  on  the  Muskingum.  Logan  disdained  to 
appear  as  a  suppliant  at  the  great  council  held  between  Lord  Dunmore  and 
the  hostile  chiefs  near  where  Circleville,  Ohio,  now  stands.  But  he  delivered 
in  person  to  Colonel  Gibson,  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  the  Colonel  translated  and  handed  to  Lord  Dunmore,  along  with 
a  belt  of  wampum. 

Thomas  Jefferson  found  Logan’s  speech  in  the  archives  of  Virginia  and 
copied  it  into  his  Virginia  Notes  just  as  it  was  translated  by  Colonel  Gib¬ 
son  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  by  Logan.  Luther  Martin,  the  distinguished 
Maryland  lawyer,  related  by  marriage  to  Captain  Michael  Cressap,  and  others 
fiercely  denounced  Jefferson  and  even  charged  him  with  manufacturing  the 
speech.  Colonel  Gibson,  however,  vindicated  Jefferson’s  veracity  and  the 
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reality  of  the  transaction  with  Logan  itself.  His  relative,  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  and  intellectual  giants  ever  produced  by 
the  Keystone  State,  declared  in  subsequent  years  not  only  that  Colonel  Gib¬ 
son  was  perfectly  reliable  but  also  fully  competent  to  give  the  speech  of 
Logan  the  correct  and  graphic  setting  which  has  made  it  famous  all  over 
the  world  as  a  noble  specimen  of  untutored  eloquence. 

My  great-grandfather,  on  my  mother’s  side,  Jacob  Byerly,  was  a  member 
of  that  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  Regiment  which  was  located  at  Fort 
Pitt  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  served  under  Colonel  Gibson.  As 
for  Logan  himself,  he  became  melancholy  and  addicted  to  strong  drink  like 
the  great  Pontiac,  Red  Jacket  and  other  typical  Indians,  and  was  finally 
slain  in  a  drunken  debauch  on  his  way  between  Detroit  and  the  Miami.  His 
case  is  but  one  among  many  illustrating  how  innocent  white  settlers  be¬ 
came  the  victims  of  savage  brutality  because  of  wrongs  perpetrated  against 
peaceable  Indians  by  unprincipled  white  men  and  often  by  public  officials. 
We  give  the  speech  itself  to  illustrate  this  point. 

‘  4  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan ’s  cabin  and 
he  gave  him  no  meat;  if  he  came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clotheel  him  not. 
During  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate  of  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  countrymen 
as  they  passed  said,  ‘Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  whites.’  I  had  thought  of 
living  among  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man,  Captain  Cressap,  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan, 
not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children. 

‘  4  There  runs  not  one  drop  of  my  bloocl  in  any  living  creature.  This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glut¬ 
ted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  peace.  But 
do  not  harbor  the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt 
fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan?  Not  one.” 

*  *  4 

For  seventy-five  years  the  Youth’s  Companion  has  been  published  every 
week  as  a  family  paper.  In  these  seventy-five  years  the  paper’s  constancy, 
to  a  high  standard  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  Its  stories,  its  special  articles,  its 
editorials,  its  selections  all  that  is  best  in  American  life. 

A  A  A 

Lippincott’s  Magazine  each  month  prints  a  complete  novel  which,  when 
they  ultimately  take  book  form,  cost  a  sum  equal  to  a  subscription  to  4  4  Lip- 
pincott”  for  an  entire  year.  Besides,  there  are  each  month  short  stories 
chosen  because  they  have  something  in  them  to  move,  to  entertain  or  to  di¬ 
vert.  Besides,  again,  there  are  each  month  one  or  more  papers  of  practical 
value  in  American  ideals,  on  Gardening,  on  Out-door  Life,  and  on  themes 
of  pressing  interest;  and  there  are  always  the  best  poems  that  American  life 
yields. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

[We  insert  the  following  from  “The  Miller’s  Review,”  kindly  sent  us 
by  its  editor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Richardson. — Editor.] 

TffE  telephone  of  1867  vs.  the  telephone  of  1900!  The  mutations  of 
a  third  of  a  century  have  brought  out  changes  in  arts  and  sciences 
which  would  require  volume  upon  volume  to  describe.  Here  is 
one  of  the  inventions  which  in  1867-8  was  looked  upon  with  much  curi¬ 
osity  and  as  a  real  novelty  drew  many  neighbors,  and  others  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  to  the  shops  of  the  modest  inventor,  Daniel  Drawbaugh,  of  Eberly  s 


EBERLY’S  MILLS,  PA. 


Mills,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  to  see  the  wonderful  “talking  machine,” 
then  in  its  infancy,  but  now  developed  into  the  great  telephone  systems 
which  spread  their  network  of  wires  over  almost  every  inhabited  country 
on  the  globe.  Under  the  combined  efforts  of  different  inventors  this 
great  commercial  agency  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admitted  per¬ 
fection  and  universal  usefulness.  Next  to  its  elder  kin,  the  telegraph, 
it  has  stripped  the  world  of  ancient  distances,  it  has  relegated  to  a  mem¬ 
ory  the  long  delay  in  communication  by  messengers  and  it  has  made,  so 
to  speak,  family  communities  of  whole  States. 

Do  we  stop  to  think,  or  can  we  even  conceive  the  advancement  to 
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civilization  to  which  this  great  medium  of  rapid  communication  has  given 
the  impetus!  No  doubt  many  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  future — 
but  let  the  future  take  care  of  its  own  achievements  and  let  us  deal  with 
the  present  and  as  far  as  lies  within  our  power  let  us  do  justice  to  the 
pioneer  of  this  great  invention.  In  order  that  we  may  be  perfectly  fair 
toward  all  those  who  contributed  of  their  brain  and  thoughts  to  the 
accomplishment  and  perfection  of  this  time  and  distance  annihilator,  I 
must  submit  each  relative  claim  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  care  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  the  different  inventors  concerned. 

My  personal  knowledge  and  observation  convince  me  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Daniel  Drawbaugh,  the  inventor  of  the  “talking  machine,” 
which  girdled  almost  every  house  and  shop  in  the  historic  village  of 
Eberly’s  Mills,  four  miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  at  least  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  indeed  the  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  the  telephone. 
While  his  first  machines  in  their  primitive  conception  were  doubtless 
crude,  still  in  them  were  arranged  the  same  principles  as  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  general  use.  The  shop  in  which  Mr.  Drawbaugh  conducted 
his  experiments  is  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  mill  illustrated  here¬ 
with,  and  the  mill  itself  in  those  days  was  the  place  at  which  the  inventoi 
was  wont  to  meet  his  friends,  the  relations  between  the  millers  and  Air. 
Drawbaugh  being  very  close  at  that  time.  If  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  Mr.  Drawbaugh  was  a  millwright  before  he  commenced  the  actual 
demonstration  of  his  “talking  machine,”  and  in  association  with  an  elder 
brother,  followed  that  calling  for  some  time. 

At  that  early  day  Mr.  Drawbaugh’s  shops  and  the  mill  were  thronged 
almost  daily  with  visitors;  expressions  of  admiration,  amusement  and 
astonishment  were  the  leading  sentiments  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
curious  developments  of  the  machine.  I  was  then  a  near  neighbor  and 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Drawbaugh;  then,  as  now,  he  was  a  modest,  plain 
man,  with  unusual  powers  of  conception  and  application.  He  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  many  useful  things  which  are  in  general  use  today,  but  to  my 
mind  the  telephone  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  people,  every¬ 
where,  who  are  brought  near  to  each  other  through  the  easy  medium  of 
the  "hello”  box.  and  I  think  that  some  of  us  will  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  name  of  Drawbaugh  occupying  a  place  in  the  galaxy  of  our  great 
in  ventors. 

*  *  * 

vv  tv  tv 

This  magazine  has  for  sale  most  of  the  portrait  pictures  used  as 
frontispieces,  printed  on  heavy  paper  at  io  cents  a  copy,  and  half-tone 
cuts  of  many  of  the  illustrations  that  have  and  are  constantly  appearing 
at  very  reasonable  rates. 
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THE  GERMANS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  OUR 

NATIONAL  LIFE 

BY  REV.  PH.  VOLLMER,  PH.  D.,  D.  D.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

HE  American  nation  may  be  fitly  compared  to  a  stately  oak  tree. 
There  are  many  channels  through  which  the  sap  of  liberty  found  its 
way  into  the  mighty  trunk,  giving  beauty  and  vitality  to  branch  and 
leaf,  to  foliage  and  fruit.  But  there  are  five  principal  roots  which  are  the 
main  sources  of  American  civilization  and  of  the  institutions  which  con¬ 
serve  to  promote  this  civilization.  These  are  the  English,  the  German,  the 
Dutch,  the  French-Huguenot  and  the  Scotch-Irisli  roots.  The  question  was 
asked  to  discuss  is  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  sap  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  root  has  contributed  and  is  contributing  to  this  mighty  oak. 

In  the  first  place  the  Germans  are  a  most  important  numerical  factor  in 
our  national  life.  German  immigration  began  when  on  the  61h  of  October, 
1683,  Daniel  Pastorius  and  his  company  landed  at  Philadelphia  and  subse¬ 
quently  founded  Germantown.  There  are  now  in  America  over  10,000,000 
of  people  either  born  abroad  or  descended  from  German  ancestors.  In  some 
States,  as  Wisconsin,  the  Germans  are  in  a  majority.  New  York  City  is  the 
third  largest  German  city  in  the  world.  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  a 
banner  State  of  German  immigration.  It  has  been  asserted  and  never  suc¬ 
cessfully  disproved  that  three-fiftlis  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  German  blood  running  in  their  -veins.  Their  present  names  are 
not  a  certain  criterion  of  national  descent,  because  thousands  of  Germans, 
some  from  worthy  and  others  from  unworthy  motives  have  anglicized  their 
names.  Scratch  a  Mr.  Carpenter,  or  a  Mr.  King,  or  a  Mr.  Cook,  or  a  Mr. 
Taylor,  or  a  Mr.  Black,  or  a  Mr.  Stone,  and  you  will  find  in  many  cases  a 
Zimmerman,  a  Koenig,  a  Koch,  a  Schneider,  a  Schwarz,  and  a  Stein.  A 
German  Pennsylvania  farmer  by  the  name  of  Klein  has  recently  held  a 
family  reunion.  His  four  sons  were  present  and  their  names  had  been 
-changed  respectively  into  Kline,  Small,  Little  and  Short.  There  are  today 
seven  hundred  thousand  people  in  Pennsylvania  speaking  that  homely  and 
mellow  Pennsylvania-German  dialect,  and  as  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  said 
recently,  ‘  ‘  It  were  a  pity  if  this  dialect  would  soon  die  out.  ’  ’  But  there 
is  at  present  little  danger  of  this,  for  I  know  of  experience  that  even 
negroes,  Scotchmen,  and  people  of  other  nationalities  have  been  assimi¬ 
lated  and  become  German_Pennsylvanians  in  speech  and  customs.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  Kevolution  the  Germans  were  so  strong  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
question  came  up  in  the  legislature  whether  the  German  or  the  English  should 
ibe  the  official  language.  A  tie  vote  resulted  and  the  president,  a  German, 
'gave  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  English,  a  wise  decision,  I  think,  all  things 
•considered. 

The  Germans  have  been,  in  the  second  place,  an  important  educational 
factor  in  literature,  science  and  art.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  German’s  love 
of  education  in  all  its  branches.  This  is  conceded.  Luther  and  Zwingli 
were  the  founders  of  the  modern  public  school,  Melanchthon  is  known  as  the 
reformer  of  the  Universities,  the  Moravian  bishop  Cornenius,  who  once  re- 
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ctived  an  urgent  call  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  was  the  path¬ 
finder  of  modern  educational  methods,  and  Froebel  was  the  founder  of  the 
‘  ‘  Kindergarten. 1  ’  This  inborn  love  for  popular  and  higher  education  the 
first  German  settlers  transplanted  to  America.  Franklin  in  1774,  reported 
that  they  owned  six  printing  presses  and  were  in  the  habit  of  importing 
large  quantities  of  books.  The  first  Bible  printed  on  this  continent  was 
printed  by  the  Germans  and  the  first  protest  against  slavery  was  made  by 
German  Quakers.  It  is  therefore,  a  gross  slander  to  represent  the  Germans, 
especially  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  as  an  uncouth,  ignorant  and  illiterate 
class  of  men. 

1  ‘  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her ’s.  ’  ’ 

Professor  Hinsdale  says  in  his  recent  article  on  “Foreign  influence  upon 
American  Education,  ’  1  that  in  1776  Franklin  visited  Goettingen  to  get  Ger¬ 
man  ideas  to  guide  him  in  founding  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  those  of  our  American  universities  which  deserve  that 
name,  are  modeled  after  German  and  not  after  English  patterns.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hinsdale  proceeds  as  follows: 

‘  ‘  William  Penn,  it  may  be  set  down  as  certain,  got  his  ideas  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  from  Germany.  The  German  colonists  he  brought  here  repre¬ 
sented  a  far  higher  level  of  education  than  his  English  colonists.  They  were 
more  advanced  in  the  arts,  they  were  better  versed  in  letters  and  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  higher  educational  standard  than  then  existed  in  England,  whose 
universities  and  schools  were  then  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  even  from  these 
Dissenters  were  excluded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  the  great  contributions  Germans  have  made 
to  the  mechanical  sciences,  to  music  and  to  commerce.  I  have  recently  seen 
it  stated  and  proved  by  figures  that  half  of  the  success  of  the  Pen-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo  is  to  be  credited  to  foreign  born  or  native  born 
Germans. 

In  the  third  place  the  Germans  have  always  been  an  important  political 
factor — not  in  the  sense  of  office-seeking — they  never  got  their  fair  share 
in  this,  but  in  the  sense  of  intense  American  patriotism.  While  the  self-re¬ 
specting  German  never  loses  his  love  for  his  mother,  the  old  Fatherland,  he 
embraces  with  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  his  young  self-chosen  bride — Amer¬ 
ica,  with  as  great  a  fervor  as  a  lover  embraces  the  mistress  of  his  affection. 
In  time  of  peace,  the  Germans  always  stood  for  honesty,  political  decency 
and  reform.  In  time  of  war  he  was  foremost  to  defend  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner. M  Two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
the  German  colonists  declared  for  absolute  separation  from  England.  When 
the  rumblings  of  the  devolution  became  louder,  the  King  of  England  wanted 
to  know  two  things,  first,  how  the  Germans  stood  on  the  question  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  secondly,  whether  many  of  them  had  been  soldiers  before  they 
emigrated.  The  report  made  his  countenance  fall,  for  it  stated  that  the 
Germans  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  independence  and  that  they 
even  had  committees  of  correspondence  at  work  to  consolidate  the  Germans 
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in  other  colonies.  And,  then,  grateful  America  will  never  forget  Yon  Steu¬ 
ben,  who  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolutionary  war  arrived  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  drilled  Washington’s  defeated  soldiers  for  six  months  according 
to  the  improved  German  methods  and  enabled  them  to  again  win  victories. 
During  the  Civil  War,  200,000  Germans  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and 
very  few  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy.  When  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  a 
crisis,  called  for  more  soldiers,  the  Irish  of  New  York  instigated  the  in¬ 
famous  ‘  ‘  Draft  Riot,  ’  ’  an  Anglo-American  governor  addressed  these  rioters 
from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  as  “My  Friends,”  while  the  German  so¬ 
cieties  issued  new  calls  to  their  countrymen  to  drive  back  the  enemy.  An 
unimpeachable  authority  has  stated:  “As  between  the  native  born  of  the 
North  and  the  native  born  of  the  South,  independently  and  alone,  the  Civil 
War  would  almost  certainly  have  terminated  differently,  if  the  help  of  the 
foreign  born  in  the  North  had  not  been  arrayed  against  the  Confederacy.” 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis  kept  Missouri  in  the 
Union.  During  the  late  Spanish-American  War  an  American  of  French  de¬ 
scent,  Dewey,  destroyed  the  fleet  at  Manila;  an  American  of  German  descent, 
Schley,  defeated  the  much  more  iormielable  fleet  at  Santiago;  another  Ameri¬ 
can  of  German  descent,  Schafter,  won  the  land  battle  before  Santiago,  and 
an  American  of  Dutch  descent,  Roosevelt,  was  the  leader  in  that  latter  battle. 
But  the  American  of  English  descent,  Sampson,  was  ten  miles  away  at  the 
most  critical  hour  of  the  entire  war,  and  Anglo-Saxon-like  was  quite  ready  to 
claim  the  credit  for  the  victory.  Does  not  this  record  show  this  composite 
character  of  our  nation  ? 

I  will  only  touch,  fourthly,  on  the  Germans  as  a  religious  factor.  The 
Gospel  is  the  same  for  all  nations  but  each  nation  manifests  its  power  in  a 
different  way.  The  Germans  of  the  different  denominations,  including  even 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  stand  for  deep  reverence  in  public  worship,  for 
an  orderly  service  with  liberty  to  adapt  it  to  circumstances,  for  the  idea  of 
the  church  year,  for  the  educational  method  in  propagating  the  faith  as  over 
against  the  one-sided  revival  method.  The  other  day  the  president  of  the 
“Reformed  Historical  Exhibit,”  pointing  to  a  large  collection  of  cate¬ 
chisms,  said.  “This  collection  will  by  itself  teach  our  Presbyterian  friends 
a  lesson.  ’  ’  The  Germans  lay  great  stress  on  what  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall  recently 
called  the  “Hallowing  of  Education.”  They  do  not  only  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  instruction  and  education,  but  they  put  the 
strongest  emphasis  upon  it.  Mere  instruction  is  not  education.  Education 
is  the  bringing  out  of  all  Ihe  faculties  of  the  child,  the  development  of  the 
entire  nature,  the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  and  the  will — in  a 
word,  the  whole  man.  To  give  all  attention  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
and  to  neglect  its  religious  training  is  not  education.  You  know  well  that 
the  great  crimes  against  society  are  not  committed  by  illiterate  men,  but 
by  men  who  in  their  youth  were  instructed  but  not  educated;  by  men  who 
grow  up  from  youth  to  manhood  without  religious  training.  Isolated  cases 
are  found  of  violence,  robbery  and  other  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  ignorant. 
But  the  crimes  that  go  to  the  heart  of  society  and  shake  it  to  its  very  foun¬ 
dations;  the  frauds  on  public  funds;  the  robbery  of  savings  banks  and  in- 
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surance  offices,  by  which  countless  numbers  are  made  to  mourn;  the  unset¬ 
tling  of  public  credit;  the  gambling  in  stocks;  the  squandering  and  the  pil¬ 
fering  of  the  treasury  of  the  nation;  the  unlimited  power  of  corporations, 
by  which  the  artisan  and  the  laborer  may  be  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their 
honest  toil  —  these  and  many  more  such  evils  are  not  the  work  of  ignorant 
and  illiterate  men.  When  we  see  rich  men  growing  richer,  and  poor  men 
growing  poorer;  when  discontent  is  increasing  and  socialistic  principles  are 
spreading;  when  public  honesty  and  public  morality  are  at  such  a  low  ebb; 
when  religious  indifference  and  infidelity  are  spreading  everywhere  it  is  not 
difficult  for  any  thoughtful  man  to  trace  the  cause,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
the  separation  of  religion  from  what  is  called  education. 

Other  Christians  subscribe  also  to  this  idea  in  general,  but  there  is  no  na¬ 
tion  under  heaven  anel  no  nationality  represented  in  America,  which  lays 
so  much  stress  on  this  truth  as  the  Germans.  Aside  from  the  educational 
system  in  Germany  itself,  witness  for  instance  the  thousands  of  parochial 
schools,  supported,  not  only  for  teaching  the  German  language  as  some  mis- 
takingly  suppose  (for  many  are  entirely  English  in  language),  but  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  their  cherished  theory  of  education.  It  may  not  be  wise  to 
introduce  religion  into  our  public  schools,  but  the  last  word  in  this  great 
discussion  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  Our  great  national  danger  is  that  while 
we  are  making  Christians  out  of  Asiatic  heathen,  millions  of  American  Chris¬ 
tians  rapidly  become  heathen,  for  lack  of  adequate  training.  Mr.  Nevin 
truthfully  said,  “Our  public  school  system  ignores  positive  Christianity  al¬ 
together  as  if  it  were  possible  to  prepare  the  youth  adequately  for  the  eluties 
and  temptations  of  this  life  by  directing  their  heart  and  mind  exclusively 
to  the  things  of  this  world.  ’  ’ 


Lastly,  the  Germans  have  been  and  are  still  an  important  social  factor, 
having  contributed  many  beautiful  features  to  the  character  of  this  mighty 
nation.  Their  “  Gemiithliclikeit,  *  ’  their  high  esteem  of  home  life,  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  boarding  house  life,  their  large  families,  their  hospitality,  especially 
among  Pennsylvania-Germans,  their  fondness  of  music  have  become  prover¬ 
bial.  The  “New  woman”  finds  no  favor  with  them.  Club-life  is  not  ap¬ 
preciated. 


Of  course  you  understand  my  motive  in  thus  pointing  out  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Germans.  It  is  not  to  disparage  the  sap  which  other  roots  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  mighty  oak  tree,  but  simply  to  vindicate  the  Germans  from 
the  aspersions  and  the  ignorance  of  large  numbers  of  American  citizens. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  three  lessons  follow,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  ours  is  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  but  a  composite  nation.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  two  low  German  tribes,  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons,  that 
emigrated  to  England  (in  A.  I).  449)  are  almost  extinct  even  in  England. 
England  properly  comprises  a  mixture  of  Norman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Dutch  extraction,  while  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  are  largely  Celtic.  The 
leading  merchants  of  England  are  Scotch  and  Irish,  her  leading  financiers  are 
Jews,  the  reigning  family  is  German  and  her  army  is  recruited  principally 
from  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  To  apply  the  clip  phrase  “Anglo-Saxon,”  coined 
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by  Lord  Macauley,  to  the  American  nation  shows  bigotry  or  ignorance,  or 
both.  You  cannot  truthfully  call  a  civilization  by  a  name  that  has  only  few 
representatives  among  it,  and  which  in  its  essence  points  to  other  sources. 
For  this  reason  even  the  real  scholars  in  England  call  their  own  nation  a 
Teutonic  nation.  America  may  be  compared  to  a  great  cooking  pot  in  which 
a  nutritious  stew  is  being  prepared.  The  outcome  of  it  wTill  not  be  an  Eng¬ 
lish  stew  although  John  Bull  contributed  a  respectable  piec.  of  beef  to  it. 
It  will  not  be  an  Irish  stew.  It  will  be  a  mixed  stew  in  which  the  prevail¬ 
ing  elements  are  the  English,  the  German  and  others.  The  result 
will  be  a  genuine  American  stew,  with  a  taste  and  flavor  entirely 
of  its  own;  a  new  creation,  unlike  all  other  nations.  The  American 
people  will  become  in  due  time  the  highest  product  of  Christian  civilization, 
with  all  their  political,  social  and  ecclesiastical  drawbacks,  but  a  harmonious 
blending  of  the  best  features  found  in  all  of  them. 

Hard  as  some  try,  you  cannot  torture  this  nation  into  an  Anglo-Saxon 
nation  because  its  language  happens  to  be  English.  And  even  if  you  could 
make  out  your  case,  it  would  be  no  credit  to  America.  If  we  believe  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  the  Saxons  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  rule,  cut  a  sorry  figure 
and  are  not  at  best  an  ancestry  to  boast  of  about.  Now,  while  it  is  ridicu- 
culous  to  speak  of  the  English  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  is  foolish  to  apply 
that  name  to  the  American  people,  with  the  Dutch  settlement  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Spanish  anel  French  in  the 
South  and  Scandinavians  in  the  Northwest,  while  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  Detroit  c  ‘  Free  Press,  ’  ’  in 
an  elaborate  article,  said  recently:  aWe  are  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  imagination  of  half-educateel  superficial  eelitors  anel  London 
jingo  papers.  The  genuine  English  blooel  in  the  veins  of  America  has  so 
much  decreased  that  one  might  call  our  nation  with  as  much  historical  truth 
on  his  side,  a  Greek  nation  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  nation.”  An  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  are  leel  to  see  that  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  talk,  emanat¬ 
ing  chiefly  from  London,  is  nothing  more  than  a  concealed  clever  attempt 
to  tell  us  that  after  all  America  is  nothing  more  than  an  English  dependency, 
in  its  origin,  its  leading  constituents,  and  its  type  of  civilization.  All  of 
which  we  stoutly  deny.  This  sort  of  reasoning  is  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Froude’s  dictum,  that  you  can  make  anything  you  please  with  the 
fact  of  history,  just  as  you  can  write  any  word  writh  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  provided  you  only  pick  those  you  want  and  leave  the  rest. 

My  second  advice  is,  make  your  influence  felt  by  honoring  the  rock  from 
which  you  were  hewn.  To  the  Germans  of  America  may  be  applied  Schil¬ 
ler  ’s  words  of  ‘  ‘  W allenstein  ’  ’ : 

“Von  der  Parteien  Gunst  und  Hass  verwirrt, 

Schwebt  sein  Characterbild  in  der  Geschichte.  ’  ’ 

But  this  misrepresentation  will  cease  if  publications  like  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German,  organizations  like  the  Pennsylvania-German  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  authors  like  Beidelman,  Dieffenderffer,  our  own  Dr.  Schaeffer,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Good,  Dr.  Dubbs  and  others, 
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can  help  it.  A  school  history,  for  instance,  which  makes  everything  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Kock  and  the  “ Mayflower’ *  and  nothing  at  all,  or  very  little,  of 
Germantown  and  the  “Concord,”  is  imperfect,  and  the  Germans  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  least  should  not  longer  tamely  submit  to  the  present  inadequate 
treatment  of  the  settlement  of  America  and  Pennsylvania  in  our  lower  and 
higher  schools.  We  all  honor  Penn,  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  but 
the  descendants  of  Germans  should  not  be  ashamed  of  Daniel  Pastorius, 
Schlatter  Muhlenberg,  Zinzendorf,  Sauer,  Yon  Steuben,  Gallatin  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Schley. 

Lastly,  comes  the  advice,  perpetuate  the  virtues  of  your  German  ancestors; 
cultivate  the  German  language.  The  knowledge  of  two  languages  does  not 
impair  American  patriotism.  Presidents  Cleveland  ana  Harrison  were  not 
less  patriotic  because  they  had  a  German  Fraulein  as  governess  for  their 
children  and  enjoyed  a  German  Christ-Baum  in  the  White  House  under 
which  the  little  ones  sang  the  beautiful  German  Christmas  carols.  At  a 
time  when  Anglo  and  Irish  Americans  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  acquire 
the  German,  those  who  possess  the  language  should  not  throw  it  away.  Even 
when  all  our  churches  should  become  English,  which  is,  of  course,  yet  a 
long  ways  off,  the  educated  offspring  of  German  ancestry  should  cultivate 
the  language  of  science  and  philosophy.  But  above  all  hold  fast  to  the 
German  love  of  educational  religion.  A  lady  once  said  to  a  clergyman:  “1 
have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  place  my  child  under  religious  instruction 
until  he  has  reached  the  years  of  discretion.”  The  Avise  friend  replied: 
“You,  his  mother,  may  neglect  the  training  of  your  child  for  good,  but  the 
enemy  of  souls  is  ever  mindful  of  his  opportunities,  and  your  boy  will  have 
an  early  course  of  training  in  evil.”  When  some  one  said  to  Coleridge  that 
children  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  religion,  the  poet  took  him 
into  a  garden  full  of  weeds,  showing  it  as  a  spot  not  prejudiced  in  the 
spring  in  favor  of  flowers  and  fruits.  For  his  part,  he  ‘  *  preferred  a  garden 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  roses  and  strawberries.” 

If  the  German  contribution  to  the  make-up  of  this  nation  could  be  elimin¬ 
ated  it  would  mean  a  great  irreparable  loss  to  our  country  of  whose  great¬ 
ness  and  power  no  element  is  prouder  than  the  Americans  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  this.  Even  if  we  would,  Ave  could  not  get  rid 
of  the  German  factor  in  our  national  life,  for  of  the  Germans  it  is  true 
what  a  poet  said: 

‘ 4  Es  kann  die  Spur  von  meinen  Erdentagen 
Nieht  in  Aeonen  untergeh  ’n.  ” 
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OMBSTONE 

INSCRIPTIONS 


These  have  been  sent  in  by  E.  M.  Eshelman,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  I)  C.  They  are  found  in  Bavaria  and  other 
parts  of  Germany. 


A  SUFFERER’S. 

“Yetzt  liab  icli  endlich  ausgelitten ; 

Hab  mit  meiner  Krankheit  viel  gestritten 

Bis  eine  trauervolle  Naeht 

Mir  endlich  hat  den  Tod  gebraclit. 

Es  ist  doch  einmal  test  gestellt 
Ein  jeder  musz  aus  dieser  Welt, 

Ist  er  arm  ocler  reich 
Im  Grabe  sind  wir  alle  gleich.” 

‘  ‘  Ich  lieg  im  Grab  und  bin  zugedeckt 
Kein  Mensch  ist,  der  mich  anferweekt 
Als  der  liebe  Gott  am  jiingsten  Tag, 

Der  wecket  mich  aus  meinem  Schlaf.  ” 

A  MOTHER’S. 

“Mein  Teuerstes  auf  Erden 
Muss  hier  zum  Staube  w erden, 

Die  Mutter,  welche  mich  gebalir, 

Die  Mutter,  die  mir  Alles  war, 

Das  liebe  Pfand,  das  sie  mir  gab, 

Ach,  all  mein  Gliick  deckt  dieses  Grab.  ” 

a  tailor’s. 

Der  Kleider  viel  hat  er  gemacht 
Doch  kein  unsterbliches  vollbracht. 

Dazu  gehort  ein  groszrer  Meister 
Der  kleiden  kann  nur  pure  Geister 
Mit  ewig  schdnem  Pestgewancl 
Im  andern  bessern  Vaterland. 

Den  Unterschied  er  wiiszt  zu  sagen 
Wenn  wir  ihn  kbnnten  darum  fragen.  ” 
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A  BLACKSMITH  ’S. 

“Soin  starker  Arm  hat  ausgeschlagen 
Sein  schwerer  Hammer  ruht  fiir  yetzt, 

Nieht  darf  er  Hitze  mehr  ertragen 
Er  wird  mit  Schweisz  nieht  mehr  benetzt; 

Er  halt,  nun  immer  Eciertage 
Im  grossen  Haus  des  Himmel’s  Herrn; 

Er  kennt  nieht  mehr  dor  Werktags  Plage, 

Es  leuchtet  ihm  ein  shdnrer  Stern.’ 7 

A  DRINKER  7S. 

“  Liesz  er  der  Laune  sehieszen  die  Ziigel 
Da  trank  er  wold  an  zwanzig  Kriigel ; 

Doch  that  er  einmahl  dreiszig  trinken, 

Da  muszte  tot  vom  Stuhl  er  sinken. 7' 

ANOTHER. 

“Ilier  rnlit  Franz  Josef  Matt, 

Der  sich  zu  Tod  getrunken  hat; 

Herr,  gib  ihm  die  ewige  Kuh 

End  ein  Gliisle  Schnaps  dazu. 77 

* 

“  Das  ist  cine  harte  Reisz 
Wenn  man  den  Weg  nieht  Weisz. 

So  frage  du  drey  Heilige  Leuth 

Zeigen  dir  den  Weg  zur  Seligkeit.77 

* 

“Noeh  stcht  auf  Erden  die  Himmelsleiter 
Wo  Menchen  entsehlummern  zufrieden  und  heiter; 
Kein  Haus  ist  zu  nieder,  ktine  Kammer  zu  klein, 

Es  fiiegcn  die  Engel  zum  Fenster  hinein.  77 

* 

“Ieh  lebte  viele  Yahre  lang, 

Da  nahm  denn  alles  seinem  Gang. 

Bald  gut,  bald  schlimm,  doch  niemals  gleich, 

Voll  Aenderung  und  weehsc  lreich 

Sind  unsere  Lebensjare. 7  7 

* 

“  1m  Grabe  muss  ieh  verwesen; 

Was  du  bist,  bin  ieh  gewesen. 

Was  ieli  bin  wirst  du  bald  werden; 

Lebe  fromm  auf  dieser  Erden 

So  wirst  du  einst  selig  werden.77 

♦ 

“  Sinkt  immerhin  mein  Leib  in’s  Grab 
Gott  wird  mieh  neu  beleben; 

Der  Gott,  der  mir  das  Leben  gab, 

Wird  mir’s  einst  wieder  geben. 

Ieh  fiirchte  die  Yerwcsung  nieht, 

Denn  Gott  ist  meine  Zuversicht. 7  7 
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CURIOUS  INSCRIPTIONS 

From  "Here  Lies.” 

ON  A  GOLD-DIGGER. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  heacl-board  at  a  grave  in  the  Sparta  Dig¬ 
gings,  California;  and,  taking  the  orthography  into  consideration,  it  is  an 
unconscious  blending  of  the  serio-comic  with  the  would-be  sublime: 

In  memory  ov 
John  Smith,  whe  met 
wierlent  death  neer  this  spot 
18  hundred  and  40  too.  He  was  shot 
by  his  own  pistill ; 

It  was  not  one  of  the  kind, 
but  a  old  fashioned 
brass  barrel,  and  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven. 

ON  ROGER  NORTON. 

Here  lies,  alas!  poor  Roger  Norton, 

Whose  sudden  death  wras  oddly  brought  on! 

Trying  one  day  his  corns  to  mow  off, 

The  razor  slipped  and  cut  his  toe  off ! 

The  toe,  or  rather  wThat  it  grew  to, 

An  inflammation  quickly  flew  to; 

The  part  then  took  to  mortifying, 

Which  w7as  the  cause  of  Roger's  dying. 

FROM  TORRBURN  CHURCHYARD. 

In  this  churchyard  lies  Eppie  Coutts, 

Either  here  or  hereabouts; 

But  wThere  it  is  none  can  tell 
Till  Eppie  rise  and  tell  hersel  ’. 

ON  AN  EDITOR. 

“Here  lies  an  Editor! 

Snooks,  if  you  will ; 

In  mercy,  Kind  Providence, 

Let  him  lie  still! 

Ho  lied  for  his  living:  so 
He  lived  while  he  lied : 

When  he  could  not  lie  longer 
He  lied  down  and  died.  ’  ' 

IN  ELLON  CHURCHYARD. 

Here  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould, 

Who,  when  she  liv'd  did  naught  but  scold; 

Peace,  wake  her  not,  for  now  she’s  still, 

She  had,  but  now7  I  have  my  will. 
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DER  EWIGE  JAEGER’1  (The  Eternal  Hunter) 


A  Pennsylvania  German  Legend  of  Lancaster  County 


7  X  EARS  ago,  'when  all  this  land  was  covered  with  dense,  gloomy  forests, 
and  t ho  red  man  roamed  in  sylvan  freedom,  our  German  ancestors, 
at  least  of  those  who  can  boast  so  proud  an  honor,  were  longing  with 
melancholy  “heiin-weh”  for  the  “Vaterland, ”  but  lately  deserted.  Then 
it  was  that  this  drama  was  enacted. 

Seated  round  a  rude  table  beneath  an  ancient  oak  that  stood  before  a 
quaint  “public  house, ”  was  a  select  company;  one  of  those  groups  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  “public  house. ”  Jacob  Brewster,  let  us  call  him,  seemed 
to  be  granted  the  leadership  among  them.  He  was  a  boaster  of  great  power 
and  ability,  (which  might  account  for  that  leadership),  and  like  Nimrod, 
ho  was  a  mighty  hunter,  especially  in  his  own  opinion.  That  he  was  a 
hunter  might  have  been  previously  conjectured;  since  leaning  against  the 
table  by  his  side  stood  the  uncertain  clumsy  flint-lock  so  typical  of  old 
colonial  days,  and  round  the  legs  of  his  rude  stool  and  himself  a  half  dozen 
or  more  lean,  hungry  hounds  of  mongrel  breed  and  doubtful  ancestry, 
whined  and  contorted  their  emaciated  bodies,  yelping  in  their  eagerness  to 
snatch  any  morsel  which  might  escape  their  master’s  clumsy  fingers. 

“Didst  say,  Jacob,  twelve  miles  to  the  hour?”  inquired  his  nearest  com¬ 
panion,  deliberately  replacing  his  empty  flagon,  then  brushing  with  great 
care  and  gravity  some  stray  drops  from  his  bearded  lip. 

“Aye!  ”  retorted  our  friend,  the  boastful  nimrod,  “and  more  if  need  be.” 

“It  may  be,  it  may  be,  yet  we  would  first  see  it,”  meditatively  remarked 
some  doubting  Thomas. 


“Aye,  aye,  so  would  1!” — “and  I” — “and  I,  too!”  resounded  from 
all  sides  in  a  jeering  chorus.  Wrath  choked  all  power  of  utterance,  for  once 
our  loquacious  hero  was  silent,  his  bluff  good-natured  face  became  livid  with 
inexpressible  rage,  leaping  to  his  feet  (as  did  also  the  hounds  to  theirs)  he 
delivered  a  volley  of  well  arranged  and  well  directed  blasphemy  (which  was 
very  feelingly  and  promptly  responded  to  by  one  solitary  hound  whose 
caudal  appendage  had  undergone  sudden  and  violent  pressure,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  rendered  their  approval  or  disapproval  in  minor  yelps,  caused  per¬ 
haps  by  coming  into  more  or  less  painful  contact  with  the  toe  of  a  cow-hide 
boot.)  He  swore  that  lie  would  ride  to  New  Amsterdam  in  five  days,  or  fail¬ 
ing  lie  would  ride  through  eternity.  Consternation  filled  the  jovial  hearts  of 
his  friends  and  admirers;  they  clung  around  him,  pleading,  arguing,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  inadvisability,  the  peril,  the  impossibility,  all  to  no  avail;  “his 
Dutch  was  up.”  Hastily  calling  “Mein  Herr,”  he  paid  him  liberally  and 
ordereel  his  hunter  to  be  brought  round  ready  for  a  journey.  Mein  Herr  had 
also  heard  and  seen  the  proceeelings  from  the  tavern  eloor,  and  knowing  as 
he  did  the  peril  of  a  white  man  traveling  alone  with  his  scalp  on  his  head, 
he  was  on  the  verge  of  utter  collapse,  his  eyes  barely  escaped  popping  from 
his  head,  his  weak  spindle  legs  quaked  dangerously  beneath  the  mountain 
of  corpulency.  Vainly  he  s  rove  to  dissuade  our  friend  from  fulfilling  his 
reckless  determination,  but  his  tongue  refused  his  heart,  his  jaws  would  not 
be  stilled,  but  perforce  must  clatter  like  castanets,  while  his  huge  brazen 
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knee-bucklcs  rendered  a  cheerful  allegretto.  And  so  he  wisely  chose  to  re¬ 
main  silent.  Struggling  free  from  restraining  friends,  Brewster  staggered 
to  horse  and  vanished  from  their  sight  like  a  comet,  the  entire  pack  trailing 
after  in  full  cry. 

Sobered  by  this  unexpected  termination,  his  companions  stood  petrified, 
gazing  down  the  valley  through  which  he  had  just  disappeared.  Already  the 
gathering  of  twilight  shrouded  the  valley  in  gloom.  As  they  stood  thus 
momentarily  transfixed  the  faint  distant  baying  of  hounds  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  tooting  of  a  hunter’s  horn  was  wafted  through  the  vesper  stillness  of 
that  peaceful  vale  to  their  straining  ears  like  messengers  of  hope  and  peace. 
But  to  their  troubled  and  anxious  hearts  seemed  like  messengers  of  ghostly 
omen,  as  the  last  lingering  sunbeam  faded  from  the  forest-clad  summit  of 
“Mill  Bach  Kopje,7’  they  turned  with  strange  misgivings  and  forebodings 
into  the  cozy  ‘  ‘  traveler  7s  room 7  7  of  the  little  German  inn. 

Three  days  Jacob  Brewster  continued  to  the  northeast  uninterrupted  by 
man  or  beast,  but  then  his  good  fortune  forsook  him.  Either  his  trail  was 
run  across  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  or  the  baying  of  his  hounds  attracted 
their  unwelcome  attention,  but  that  he  wTas  being  pursued  was  certain.  The 
hounds  began  to  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  yelping  anxiously  anel  keep¬ 
ing  close  about  their  master.  Soon  he  detected  the  reason  for  their 
anxiety.  Barely  had  he  time  to  seize  his  musket  and  prepare  for  coming 
danger,  before  the  dread  war-whoop  pierced  the  forest,  a  few  sharp  shots 
rang  out,  and  Jacob  Brewster  bit  the  dust,  his  horse  falling  upon  him,  both 
mortally  wounded,  his  hounds  fought  savagely  in  protection  of  their  mas¬ 
ter  till  the  last  brave  hound  sank  bleeding  from  a  score  of  wounds  a  victim 
to  fidelity. 

To  this  day — so  runs  the  legend  as  told  me  by  my  grandmother, — Jacob 
Brewster  hunts  unceasingly.  And  if  you  were  born  on  Christmas  night  you 
can  still  occasionally  see  his  spirit  riding  gallantly  among  his  ghostly  pack. 
Often  during  the  long  summer  twilights  the  baying  of  hounds  and  a  mellow 
hunting  horn  would  quiver  through  the  mighty  silence  with  a  far-off  plaintive 
wierdness,  sometimes  overhead  or  hovering  toward  the  northeast.  And  the 
good  housewives  of  the  rude,  good-natured  farmers  would  shake  their  heads 
knowingly  and  ejaculate  “  JDer  ewige  Jaeger, 77  in  such  awesome,  blood¬ 
curdling  tones  as  to  cause  poor  children  to  well  nigh  shrivel  up  with  fear 
and  terror.  And  through  the  long  winter  evenings  Grandma  would  set  the 
light  to  the  window,  and  sitting  knitting  warm  woolen  mittens  for  our 
chubby  fists,  tell  us  the  legend  of  “the  eternal  hunter. 77 

Lulled  to  drowsy  semiconsciousness  by  the  genial  warmth  and  the  droning 
of  the  tea  kettle,  our  dreams,  if  such  they  were,  strangely  blended  realities 
and  the  strange  legend.  Suddenly  strange  forms  flitted  and  shifted  indis¬ 
tinctly  upon  the  ice  of  the  Hammer  Creek,  gradually  they  assumed  distinct 
form,  and  before  us  sat  a  tall,  erect  man  upon  a  high-shouldered  hunter,  his 
body  was  muffled  to  the  huge  sparkling  knee-buckles  of  his  Knickerbockers 
by  a  dark  hunting  cloak,  his  hat  was  tall  and  peaked,  and  his  long  gray  beard 
flowed  down  over  his  colonial  ruff.  In  his  left  hand  he  waved  his  silver  bugle 
till  it  flashed  like  a  dazzling  meteor  through  the  frosty  moonlit  air,  and  the 
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hounds  moved  dark  masses  silhouetted  against  the  white  expanse  of  ice  and 
snow,  but  they  cast  no  shadow. 

The  tea  kettle  droned  on  unheeded,  the  rocking  chair  creaked  no  more 
for  us,  but  instead  subdued,  ghostly  whisperings,  muffled  by  increasing  un¬ 
consciousness,  reached  our  listless  ears,  a  cloud  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
moon  and  into  its  shadowy  bosom  the  ‘‘Eternal  Hunter”  and  all  his  spec¬ 
tral  pack  faded  away,  vanished  from  our  mental  vision  and  we  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  innoceir,  undisturbed  by  the  visions  of  the  Eternal  Hunter. 

W.  Wisslek  Hackman. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERY 


By  Mrs.  Katharine  L.  Dorsey,  1415  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ANTHONY  LEHMAN  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  Captain  Peter 
Dechert’s  company,  of  Heading.  This  company  wTas  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  commanded  by  Colonel  Kobert  Ma- 
gaw  of  Carlisle;  participated  in  the  movements  of  General  Washington’s 
army  in  and  around  New  York;  under  General  Israel  Putnam  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  infested  and  captured  by 
Lord  Howe  November  16,  1776.  The  men  Avere  held  as  prisoners  until  ex¬ 
changed  January  18,  1777.  Anthony  Lehman’s  name  is  on  the  pension  roll 
in  State  Archives.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  at  Shippensburg  in  1818  or 
1819.  Any  information  concerning  the  family  will  be  most  gratefully  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Philip,  son  of  Anthony  and - Lehman,  married  Catharine,  daughter 

of  one  Daniel  Wunderlich. 


There  were  two  brothers,  John  and  Daniel,  sons  of  John  and  Barbara 
Densler  Wunderlich,  born  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wiirtemburg.  They  came  to 
America,  John,  October  16,  1751,  and  Daniel  September  26,  1753,  in  the  ship 
Brothers. 

They  married  sisters,  daughters  of  John  Albrecht  Suchele,  of  Lebanon 
county.  John  Wunderlich  married  Maria  Elizabeth  Suchele,  January  11, 
1757,  and  Daniel  married  Eva  Barbara  Suchele  February  22,  1763.  Daniel’s 
first  daughter  was  named  Eva  Barbara.  A  son  was  named  Jacob,  born 
June  7,  1782.  Was  the  Catharine  Wunderlich  who  married  Philip  Lehman 
a  daughter  or  a  granddaughter  of  Daniel  and  Eva  Barbara  Wunderlich? 
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NOTICES 


History  of 
Lehigh  County. 


The  Eev.  Adam  Stump,  A.M.,  of  York,  has  publish- 
Sketch  of  Dr.  Henry  e(j  a  mos^  excellent  biographical  brochure  on  the  life 
Melchior  Muhlenberg.  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Brief  though  the  treatise  be,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  more  clear,  correct 
and  comprehensive  sketch  has  yet  been  produced  of  this  illustrious  Lutheran 
pioneer.  Its  introduction  has  some  reference  to  York  county,  where  this 
essay  was  first  read,  before  a  Lutheran  Conference.  It  is  wrell  worth  read¬ 
ing  by  any  one. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hauser  has  revised  and  improved  his  pam¬ 
phlet  history  of  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  already  noticed  in 
these  columns.  It  is  for  sale  by  the  author,  136  S.  Law 
street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  a  copy,  or  60  cents  postage  prepaid. 

l'his  German  title  is  what  the  late  L.  A. 

Gemaelde  aus  dem  ,Tr  n  ,, 

Wollenweber,  “Der  Alte  vom  Berg,  ’  gave 

Pennsylvanischen  Volksleben.  .  ,  .  „  ,.  „  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,. 

J  to  Ins  collection  of  historical,  descriptive, 

poetical,  humorous  and  folklore  sketches  in  Pennsylvania-German  (German 
alphabet),  published  by  Schaeffer  &  Koradi  in  Philadelphia  as  long  ago  as 
1869.  It  has  had  a  wide  sale,  but  the  new  interest  awakened  in  this  class  of 
literature  by  this  magazine  and  the  publications  and  doings  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-German  Society  will  give  books  like  this  a  new  demand.  Small  quarto, 
pp.  143,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  handy  medical  guide, 
written  and  placed  in  our  hand  by  an  old- 
time  family  physician,  Dr.  W.  P.  Kister. 
He  was  then  (twenty-five  years  ago),  a  country  practitioner  residing  at 
Schnecksville,  Pa.  His  practice  was  the  ordinary  rural  kind  in  bulk  and 
success.  He  has  since  found  his  way  to  Allentown,  and  attuned  himself  to 
the  boom  of  that  remarkably  growing  city.  His  practice  is  immense,  re¬ 
quiring  nine  horses  and  footing  up  a  total  earning  of  $25,000  annually  for 
self  and  son,  Eugene,  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist,  and  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  land.  The  book  wall  doubtless  do 
much  good  and  by  those  who  use  it  intelligently,  will  soon  pay  its  cost  in 
saving  more  expensive  forms  of  medical  advice  and  help.  We  congratulate 
our  old  friend  upon  the  achievement  of  such  signal  success. 

.  By  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D.,  cloth,  50  cents  net.  Yir 
a  ernity.  publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  author,  herself  a  wife 
and  mother  and  practicing  physician  of  large  experience,  has  furnished  in 
this  little  volume  a  most  valuable  guide  and  handbook  to  the  large  class  of 
women  who  need  that  varied  and  helpful  information  which  allays  anxiety 
when  approaching  maternity  and  which  delivers  from  peril  in  that  critical 
period.  This  book,  in  plainness  and  purity  of  diction  is  properly  associated 
with  the  now  famous  Purity  Books  in  1  He  Self  and  Sex  Series,  written  by 
Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D.,  and  published  by  the  same  company. 


Practical  Medical  and  Surgical 
Family  Guide  in  Emergencies. 
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